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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  LITERATURE. 


I.— ON  ANCIENT  GALLEYS,  AND  THEIR  MODE  OF 
PROPULSION. 

(Read  Febnury  IG,  1871.) 

[The  following  paper  will  form  a  part  of  a  large  and 
important  work  on  the  shipping  of  all  nations,  for 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  during  some 
years  collecting  materials:  I  am  induced  to  read  it 
to  you  this  evening  because,  while  examining  some 
of  Mr.  Lindsay's  papers  his  ^iews  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  oars  were  arranged  in  ancient  galleys — in 
other  words,  on  the  way  in  which  the  motive  power 
was  iitilized  in  the  case  of  Triremes,  etc. — appeared 
novel,  and  tending  materially  to  solve  a  problem 
from  all  time  a  puzzle  to  the  learned.  Mr.  Lindsay 
has  kindly  acceded  to  my  request,  that  he  would 
allow  me  to  make  such  use  of  his  papers  on  this 
subject  as  I  thought  best :  1  shall  now,  therefore, 
read  to  you  such  portions  as  I  think  will  most  clearly 
convey  his  meaning  to  the  Society. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  add,  as  many  of  you  may  not  be 
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aware  of  this  fact,  that  the  writer,  Mr.  Lindsay,  was 
once  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  of  Eng-     ■ 
land  as  an  extensive  shipowner,  and  that  he  sat  in 
Parliament  for  the  Tynemouth  boroughs,  and  after- 
wards for  Sunderland,  for  fourteen  years.    He  has  now 
for  some  years  been  confined  to  his  arm-chair  by  the 
severe  affliction  of  paralysis  in  his  lower  limbs,  and  the 
work  of  which    I  am  now  going  to  give  you  some    ; 
extracts  has  been  the  study  and  the  amusement  of  a 
mind  which  retains  its  intellectual  powers   unim- 
paired.—W.  S.  W.  V.] 
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•qucnt  rcforenoj  has  boen  mnde  in  the  oourec  of  4".'?'' 
i-cirlc  to  the  row  galh-ys  "f  Ihp  ancipnta,  and  no 
Hiliject  cannwti-d  with  shipping  lias  called  furth  more 
cooflictin^  opinions:  nor  is  this  mirpriiiin^.  Most 
ancient  writei-s  who  refer  to  it  are  less  or  more  at  vari- 
ance! with  each  other;  while  the  engraviri^^s  on  coins 
and  monumonlul  sculptures  are  generally  so  confused 
and  contradictory  that  they  afford  little  atsistanco  in 
itM  elucidation.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  nume* 
roil*  auihorit  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problem 
bow  these  galleys  were  classed  and  roweil,  and  to  es- 
tablish n  system  of  pmpulsion  which,  while  applicable 
to  every  class,  would  harmonize  with  the  accounts 
pre(ierve<l  of  the  size  of  these  Tessels  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  rowers  employed  on  board  of  them. 

Galleys  appear  to  have  been  rated  by  their  Iwinksl''"'""'"' 
of  oars,  that  is,  uniremes  had  one,  biremes  two,  triremes  11011*. 
three,  quadrircmes  four,  quinqueremes  five,  hexiremes 
MX,  Boptirenies  seven,  octorenies  eight,  and  so  forth. 
up  to  the  enonnous  ship,  with  forty  banks  of  rowers, 
built  by  Ptolemy  Philopater.  But  the  chief  point  of 
C"'  'roversy  has  been  what  consiitutwl  a  bank  or  tier. 
.  'onling  to  riomer,  the  Greek  fleet  at  the  siege 
Troy  consiated  entirely  of  uniremcs.    Tliey  were 
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then  iinileckt'd,  with  the  exception  of  a  platform 
each  cml  mi  wliicli  the  arcliei-s  or  principal  fi^btic^ 
men  stood  ;  and  were  guided  by  oars  or  sweeps  at  Uo  't^'^ 
extremities,  so  »s  to  ensuix-  rapiil  evolution.  Plie*' 
states  tliat  the  Eiythrieans  were  the  first  who  bid* 
bireraes.  Various  ancient  writers  give  the  Curinlhiar'  * 
tlie  credit  for  having  been  the  first  Ut  construct  tiireme^- 
"And  now  Greece,"  remarks  Thucydides,'  -begun  I*" 
construct  navies  and  to  apply  herself  more  assidooiislj'" 
to  nautical  affairs.  The  first  who  introduced  a  cbaogt? 
ill  the  slrueture  of  ve^tels,  so  as  to  form  them  very 
nearly  in  tlie  present  mode,  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Corinthians;  and  triremes  ai-e  thought  to  have  been 
built  first  for  Greece  at  Corinth.  It  appears,  too,  that 
Amiocles,  a  Corinthian  ship- builder,  also  conHtnicted 
four  such  vessels  for  the  Saniiaus." 

Although  triremes,  in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and 
for  some  centuries  afterwards,  were  more  approved  fur 
purposes  of  war  than  any  other  description  of  vessel, 
the  authority  of  Pliny,  UioUorus  Siculus,  Athemcus, 
Polybius,  and  others,  is  sufficient  proof  that  vessels  nf 
four,  five,  six,  and  ten  banks  of  oara  were  built  ;^tliiit 
Alexander  iiicrnnised  the  number  of  banks  to  twelve; 
— that  Philip,  father  of  Perseus,  had  a  galley  of  six* 
teen  banks ;  and — that  vessels  of  four  and  five  bunks 
were  frequently  engaged  in  war.  The  triremes,  how- 
ever, were  much  more  numerous  than  any  other  class  of 
galleys  except  those  which  had  only  one  bank  of  oars. 
Thetnislocles  built  three  hundred  triremes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carr)'ing  on  the  war  against  .<i-2gina ;  and  he 
obtained  a  decree  authorizing  the  constructioo  of  a 
further,  but  limited  number  of  these  veKsels  from  the 
'  TUuuydidcH  [BloomfioH).  vol.  i.  biwk  L.  u.  lii.  f.  37. 
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'  ^inhicr  of  certain  minea.     After  his  time,  tn-enty  tri-  I 

rersoH  were  annuitlly  built  by  the  Allieninns,  sn  as  to  I 

maintain  in  efficient  order  a  permiinent  fiect  of  from  I 

[Jirw   to    four    hundred    vesseln  of  this  description.  I 

Triremes  consisted  of  two  classes,  6ghtiDg  ships  and  I 

trwiBporta.     The  former  were  propelled  at  great  8])ee<i  I 

frequently  reaching  seven  to  eight  miles  an  hour;  llic  I 

average  number  of  rowers  employed  on  each,  varying  I 

froiu  fifty  to  two  hundred.     The  transports  were  bul-  I 

kier  and  stninger  vessels,  and,  tliough  armed,  were  not  I 

brought  into  action  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity.  I 

No  mention  itt  made  of  any  veKS(>l  with  more  than  I 

three  bnnltfi  of  oai-s  having  been  employed  in  the  Pelo-  I 

ponnesian  War,  but  quadriremes  and  quiiiqueremes  I 

were  known,  in  the  reign  of  Dioiiysiusl.,  of  Syracuse,  ■ 

and  were  employed  by  the  CurtlmginianH,  in  the  fintt  I 

Punic  War,  who  had  alw  in  their  sepp-ice  some  vessels  I 

of  the  hexirerae  and  septireme  class.     From  the  ease,  ■ 

however,  with  which  the  Uonians  captnretl  these  Urge  ?:^^4 

vessels  (even  allowing  for  their  superior  energy  and  I 

rig<H'ous  mode  of  close  action),  they  were  evidently  ' 

much  less  efficient  in  pn)]K>rtion  to  their  size  than  **^'*'*°' 

triremes.     Nevertheless,  according  to  the  testimony  of  b,c.  268. 

rintarch,  very  lai^e  galleys  were  in  high  favour  mth 

I)j*nietriu«  Poliorcet*'8,  whom  he  represents  as  a  prince 

pojwcssing  sniH'rior  knowledge  of  the  arts,  anci  of  a 

highly  inventive  lum  of  min<i.     That  prince,  he  states 

eanseil  several  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  bani<s  tn  be  built, 

he  himself  sii|>erinlen(ling  their  construction  ;    and  so 

loniiidable  are  these  vessela  said  to  have  appeared,  that 

Lysimachus,  when    he  had    ocular  confirmation   of 

r*>lH>rt8  he  had  heard  of  their  strength  and  capacity, 

niscd  the  siege  of  Rhodes  rather  than  encounter  them 
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iniK^tioii.  IMutimOialtKistatos thill  Anthony  piwscsMMl 
n  fleet  of  uo  less  than  five  hundre<l  armed  vessels,  mag- 
nificently adorned,  having  eigbtand  ten  banks  of  oars, 
and  that  he  selected  the  best  and  larncst  of  them  for 
the  celebmteii  battle  cif  Actium.  However  exaggiv 
ral4Hl  some  of  the  accounts  preserved  of  these  very  large 
galleys  may  be,  and  however  imperfi-ct  and  inconsistent 
the  deBcriiitions  of  them  by  ancient  authors,  their 
existence  has  been  estsiblished  beyond  all  doubt. 

With  reference  to  their  outfit,  it  is  sufficieut  to 
stale  that,  in  nearly  eveiy  instance,  they  were  highly 
I  ornamented  with  figure*  carved  on  the  bow  uiid  stem. 

Below  the  bow,  and  between  it  and  the  fore  foot  or 
keel,  there  was  generally  a  projecting  piece  of  very 
I  strong  timber,  to  which  was  attachetl  either  a  ram's 

head,   sharp    metal    bolts,   cleavers,    or  some   other 
,  w**^  *"J  instrument  of  tlestruction.     These  beaks  were  at  first 
constructed  so  as  to  be  nsible  above  the  water,  but 
I  afterwards  they  were  immerswi,  like  the  beaks  of  the 

^B  irou-clad  rams  of  our  oivn  time,  themselves  endently 

^H  copies  from  original  Grecian  and  Roman  designs. 
^V  The  most  trustworthy  illustrations  of  these  have 
^M  been  taken  from  the  Tnijan  column  and  a  few  coins 
^M  of  the  period,  of  which  the  drawing  on  tlie  opposite 
^M  page  (Fig.  2)  exhibits  a  fair  representation.   Nearly  the 

^M  whole  of  the  ancient  war  galleys  hud  their  bows  and 

^p*.  sterns  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the 
r  deck.     From   the  former,  or  i\w  "  couraifr" — centro 

^ft  platform — an    officer   regnlateil    the   duties    of    the 

^M  rowers:  whilst  the  pilot  directed,  from  the  quarter- 
^1  dock,  tlie  course  of  the  ship.     In   many  cases,  this 

^1  officer  sat  under  a  highly  oniamented  canopy,  from 
^1         which  he  issued  his  commands,  and,  behind  it,  there 
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lily  carved  the  imnge  of  the  tutelar  deity  of 

n-.     From  the  flaji-staff  floated  her  ensign  or 

])rivate  signiU  ;  and,  sometimes,  a  largo  vane  on   the 

taffrail  pointi>d  out  the  direction  of  the  wind.     Id 

the  cohimn  of  Trajan  a  tantcrn  is  shown  susiionded 

to  the  Htem  in  one  of  the  galleys.     Each  tri- 

me  ranieil  two  wooden  ladders  nnd  three  "spreads," 

\filei  of  different  lengths.     Although  the  oars  were  um*  ud 

the  chief  means  of  propulsion,  almost  every  vessel 

above  a  trireme  had  cither  one  nr  two  masts,  but  one  f 

rif  them,  from   mking  fom-ard,  nnd    being    compo-  H 

rativcty  small,  re^-mbled    in    many  rcsjivcts  a  bow-  H 

sprit,  so   that,  practically,  there  was  only  one  most,  H 

except  in  very  large  vessels,  which,  with  the  yard  H 

and  square  sail  attached,  usually  completeil  their  rig.  H 

The  portion  of  the  mast  immc<liotely  above  the  yard  H 

tiirmcd  a  *-  top,"  or  structure  similar  to  a  basin,  serving  H 

for  the  purpose  of  a  luuk-aut  or  a  place  from  which  H 

arrows  or  other  missies  could  be  discharged.     All  H 

the  Athenian  gnlleya  had  square  saiU  only,  as  may  H 

be  seen  in  nnraerous   illuKtrntious;  and    it    is   very  H 

qncsUonable  if  any  of  the  Greek  vessels  useil  topsails  H 

of  a  triangular  form.  A,  though  they  were  known  to  H 

the  Romans ;  but,  from  their   form,  the  wide   part  H 

being  atUiched  to  the  yard  nnd  the  point  rearhiiig  the  H 

luptnost  head,  they  could,  under  any  circumstances,  H 

liave  been  of  very  little  service,  and  none  whatever  H 

"lien  the  wind  was  abeum  or  before  the  beam.  ^ 

The  ours  tariiil  in  siy.e  according  to  the  bank  on     Oat*.  M 

«liich  they  were  use<l,  of  course  increasing  in  length  H 

u  they  ascendc<l.    Their  length  in  a  trireme  is  stated  H 

ut  from  0  to  9^  cubits,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  ■ 

J^  [lart  of  the  vessel  to  which  they  belouge<l.     An  H 
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oar,  however,  of  only  14  feet  in  length  coul 
been  of  no  service,  unless  iiscA  un  tlte  hiwv. 
and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  water.  Those 
employed  in  tlie  smallest  wherries  of  iJiu  Thames  are 
from  12  to  14  feet  long.  Thucydides,'  in  describing 
the  attack  of  the  Peloponneminn  commanders  on  the 
Pincus,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  remarks,  "The  plan 
was  that  each  sailor  should  take  with  him  his  oar, 
his  cushion  and  his  thong,  and  go  by  land  from 
Corinth  to  the  sea  over  against  Athens,  and  ]trocced- 
ing  with  all  speed  to  Megara,  should  put  off  with 
forty  triremes  which  happened  to  lie  at  Nisa'a,  their 
naval  station,  and  sail  immediately  for  rira;u8." 
From  these  remarks  it  may  be  inferred  that  none 
of  the  oars  belonging  to  a  trireme  were  of  greater 
■weight  than  one  man  could  carry  for  a  distance  of 
four  or  tive  miles;  and  that  only  one  man  was  sta- 
tioned at  an  oar,  unless  "  his  oar"  might  be  construed 
as  meaning  the  oar  under  his  charge,  liut  though 
uo  mention  is  made  of  different- si  zed  oara  having 
been  used  ou  board  of  a  trireme,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  oars  of  the  ancients  differed  far  more 
in  size  than  those  of  the  river  barge  or  man-of-war 
swcejis,  as  compared  with  the  sculls  of  the  Thames 
whei'ry  of  modem  limes. 

This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  while  various 
ancient  writere  mention  oars  of  9^  cubits  in  length, 
Athena-ns  distinctly  states  that  the  oars  belonging  to 
Ptolemy  Philopater's  large  ship  were  3S  cubits  long,' 
Here  we  have  a  specific  account  of  oars  varying  from 
14  to  57  feet  in  length,  the  latter  requiring  to  have 

'  Vol.  i.  book  S.  c.  icjii.  p.  S12  (Bloomfield). 
*  Albennut,  book  i,  c.  >xx*u. 


lend  embedded  in  their  handles  as  a  coiinteriioise  to 
the  weight  outsido  the  rowlock.*  tit^idcs  it  is  clear 
thiit  the  oars  must  ha%'e  incrpiwed  in  size  acconiiiig 
lo  the  bitiiks  on  which  they  were  eitiploytii.  In  the 
case  of  the  oar  57  feet  in  length,  if  worked  from  a 
^reat  heiffht  a  very  large  portion  of  it  wonld  rwjuirc 
to  be  inboard— say  19  feet  against  38,  and  even  the 
one-third  wuuUI  not,  at  a  line  of  U  feet  above  the 
tv^ter,  be  siifiicient  as  a  connterpolse,  unless  the 
ahoulder  of  the  oar  were  of  unwirhly  thicknew)  or 
heavily  weighted  by  lead.  In  all  single-banked  Moda  of 
vesMds  tile  oar  worked  on  the  ■jiinwiile,  and  was  kept""™*' 
in  its  place  by  means  of  a  leather  titung.  lu  larger 
galleys  it  passe^l  through  an  oar-port.  Various 
ancient  writers  assert  that  there  was  only  one  man 
to  each  onr,  and  add  that  h(>  eat,  when  rowing,  on  a 
single  bench  or  small  stool  attached  to  the  ribs  of 
the  \ess(rl,  and  within  a  very  short  distance  from  the 
scahtua  of  his  oar.  It  would,  however,  be  altogether 
impossible,  under  any  cireunistances,  for  one  man  lo 
handle  an  oar  tifty-seven  feet  long  :  and  no  muii 
seated  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  side  could  work 
even  a  fourteen-foot  oar  to  advantage,  or  indeed  at 
all. 

But  these  assertions,  though  they  increase  the 
difficulty  of  solving  the  intricate  problem  of  how 
galleys,  with  more  than  one  bank  of  oars,  were  pro- 
pelled, can  have  no  weight  when  opjiosed  to  prac- 
tical experience.  It  is  clear,  wiiliout  any  testimony 
beyond  our  knowledge  of  the  jdiysical  power  of  man, 
that  no  one  man,  however  herculean,  unless  he  had 
the  aid  of  machinery,  of  which  there  is  no  proof, 

*  Alhcuicna,  book  &,  c.  xsirii. 


could  work  nn  oar  in  thr  mnnner  ()pscribe<l.  The 
fore,  without  searching  for  proofs  in  support  of  thoi 
xHpws,  wo  mny  dispose  n(  this  p«in  of  tlie  siibjwt  h] 
remarking  that  in  aucicnt  galleys  of  every  duscrip 
tton,  above  the  smallest  uriiremea,  more  men  thu 
one  were  ft-etjuently  employed  upon  the  same  oai 
Such  was  the  case  in  the  celebnitt-d  I/dnimial 
Hiillevd,  already  dcscriheil.  Indeed,  Pliny  distiucti 
states  that  the  galley  of  Caius  had  forty  oars  on  eaci 
side,  and  five  rowers  to  each  oar.  And  from  thi 
writings  of  Sm-toniiiH  it  nppeara  that  the  galley  bull 
for  C'Atif'ula  had  no  less  than  eighty  uara  on  e 
side,  with  "  ten  men  to  an  oar," — in  alt,  sixteui 
hundred  rowers. 

Here  the  question  arises  how  many  men  couli 
with  convenience,  sit  mi  each  bench!  l*rt«iumi 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  oar  tifty-seven  feei  in  length, 
one-third,  or  nineteen  feet,  should  be  within  board, 
there  would,  allowing  fifteen  inches  for  each  rower, 
be  space  for  fiflL-en  men  to  work  at  the  one  oar ;  and 
if  the  men  who  sat  within  six  feet  of  the  row*pnrt 
wore  of  no  service,  there  is  still  ample  space  left  to 
place  ten  effective  rowers.  Although  various  inter* 
pretittinns  may  bo  put  on  the  pnclifal  language  of 
Jlomer,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  la 
meant  by  some  of  his  refL-rences  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
pelling galleys  in  his  day,  nevertheless,  five  men 
would  appear  then  to  have  been  frequently  stationed 
at  one  oar,  seated  on  Iwnthes  seven  feet  in  length, 
and,  in  all  such  cases,  the  handle  of  the  oar,  for  the 
effective  working  of  the  galley,  required  to  be  twelve 
feet  in-boiml  from  the  row-port. 

In  comjiai'atively  modern  times,  when  rowers  were 


by  nf>  miiin«  crowilod,  eighteen  inches  for  each  wtt 
roiididered  more  than  sufficient,  and  there  can  be  uo 
dr)ul)t  whatever  that  five  men  to  an  oar  was  far  fmm 
till  uufrf^iueiit  practice  in  mnnnin;;  the  ittate  ^leys 
o(  the  Italian  Kepuhlics.  But  tvhitc  tliere  in  no  dif- 
ficulty in  nndenitanrlin(f  how  five  or  even  ten  niPii 
cftiitil  be  rendereil  serviceable  in  working  the  oars  of 
siiijlle-Imnked  jjalleys.  a  jfrent  difficulty  ariws  when 
we  iDi)uirc  how  thitt  number  of  men  did  eHet^luully 
handle  the  upper  hank  oars  of  the  quadrirenies  and 
qmoquerenu's.  On  these  and  on  many  other  mat- 
ters, the  accounts  of  the  ancients  are  couflictiuft :  nor 
do  tlie  imperfect  illiistrHtions  <m  anciunt  monuments 
and  on  cuius  materially  assint  in  the  elucidation  of 
•ome  of  thetK  intricate  questions.  Assured  of  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  vessels  of  much  larffcr  di- 
niensiona  than  even  qninqueremeB  propelled  by  oar«, 
we  have  to  cotiKidt-r  /loir  fhi.i  tcaa  doae.  Now  the 
tmly  mode  of  arrivin;;  at  correct  conclustimB  on  this, 
the  most  confitetio{;  and  intricate  of  all  the  problems 
connected  with  shippJUf;,  which  ancient  authors  have 
left  for  soliuion,  id  to  trace  ihv  pro;»resM  of  the  galleys 
thetnselveJi,  from  the  single -Wnked  galley  or  uni- 
reme  upwards. 

With  the  exception  of  the  extraordinary  T.ibur- 
nian  galleys,  of  which  a  drawint:  )i:ik  already  been 
furnished,  every  account  extant  leads  lo  the  convic- 
tion that  the  sin^le-Iianked  fpdleys  of  the  Venetians 
and  (ieuuese  resembled  in  some  resjMscts  the  galleys 
nf  the  Komann  and  ancient  Greeks.  Drawings  of 
these  Venetian  galleys,  lo  which  references  will  lier<v 
afier  lie  made,  have  been  preserveil,  but,  as  no  de- 
luiltMl  account  of  them  exists,  we  are  obliged  to  seek 
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12  ANCtKNT  CALLKVS.  A5D 

for  iiifurinution  from  a  writer  of  comparative  modi'm 
dat«.» 

In  its  leailin^  featnreft,  the  French  goUcy,  om- 
stnictwl  witiiL-wht'iL'  about  the  close  of  Ihp  seten- 
teenth  centur)-,  wcmlcl  appear  to  have  re%'mbU<<] 
those  of  Venice  and  of  Itnmt!  of  a  similar  class.  She 
is  described  as  having  been  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long  und  jifiy  feet  hrond ;  bnt  there  is  ettdenlly 
a  mistake  in  the  descriptioa  of  her  width,  as  there 
is  no  «.Tord  of  any  war  galley,  either  ancient  or 
modem,  where  the  length  was  ouly  three  times  the 
breadth  of  beam.  Tliey  were  invariably  from  five  to 
t4'n  times  longer  than  they  were  wide.  All  writers 
oil  liie  ships  of  the  ancient^  or  of  the  middle  agi-s 
arc  agreed  upon  this  point;  nor  is  there  any  account 
of  a  vessel  propelled  by  oars  of  our  own  lime,  which 
was  not  at  least  six  times  longer  than  Kite  was  wide ; 
tlierefore,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  Fn-nch 
galley  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  did 
not  much  exceed  thirty  feet  in  width.  In  other 
respects,  with  the  exception  of  the  length  of  oars, 
the  description  of  this  single-banked  galley  is  evi- 
dently quite  reliable. 

The  author  says,  that  she  "consists  but  of  one 
deck,  which  covers  th**  hold ;  this  hold  is  in  the 
middle  nine  feet,  but  at  the  sides  of  the  galley  only 
six  feet  high.     By  this  we  may  see  that  the  deck 


'A 


'  In  lU*  'Monllily  MB|tMln«.'  »oI.  xviii.,  Loniton.  1768.  p. 
liter*  ■(  a  review  of  n  nurk ,  enlilW  the  mcnrnin  or  it  Prol«ttant 
demoed  to  thp  k*>1'<^>'  "^  Frann-,  n-ritU'n  by  liiniii'ir,  whic)i  onntwaK, 
in  mintttc  doUil,  n  Jwrriplion  of  a  I'retirh  gnlW  in  wliii-b,  in  iho  jp«r 
ITlil.  tie  tcnii  conJi'iiiiii''l  to  l.ilioiir.  Tin.- ncL'uuiit  vam  nnoinitJIy  pub- 
liiiheil  St  tlie  Ha^uo.  Knd  km  BftcrnardatnuiKlatvd  into EuglUb,  Sri 
ISbo. 
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'Im  about  a  foot  in  the  micldlf,  and  R\o\tes  towards 

tlie  edges  to  let  the  water  more  easUy  riiii  off;  for 

<itim  a  •futlc-y  is   1oiuU-d,  it  seems  to  swim  under 

later,  at  least  tlie  sea  constantly  washes  the  deck. 

The  sea  would  then   necessarily  enter  the  hi>id  hy 

the  ajierturcs  where  the  roasts  are  placed,  were  it 

not  prevented  hy  what  is  called  the  coursier.     This 

U  a  long    caw  of  hoards  fixetl    on  the  middle    or 

highest  part  of  the  deck,  and  running  from  one  cud 

of  the  galley  to  the  other.    There  is  also  an  hatchway 

into  the  hold,  as  high  as  the  *  eonrnifir.'     From  this 

iu]M'rficial  description,  perhaps,  it  may  be  imagined 

tliat  the  slaves  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  have  their 

ffot  always  in  the  water;  hut  the  case  is  otherwise, 

to  each  bench  there  is  a  hoard  raised  a  foot  from  the 

deck,  which  serves  as  a  footstool  to  the  rowers.  un<ler 

which  the  water  passes.    Fur  the  soldiers  and  marines, 

there  is,  running  on  each  side  along  the  gunwale  of 

the  vessel,  what  is  called  a  bandt\  which  is  a  bench 

about  the  same  height  with  the  coursier  and  two  feet 

broad.     They  never  lie  here,  but  each  leans  on  his 

own  particular  bundle  of  clothes  in  a  very  incnmmo- 

dioos  posture.    The  officers  themselves  are  not  better 

accommodated,  for  the  chambers  in  the  hold  are  de- 

6igDod  only  to  bold  the  provisions  and  naval  stores 

of  the  galley." 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  French 
galley  had  a  chamber  in  the  poop  or  raised  deck, 
only  large  enough  to  hold  the  captain's  bed ;  that, 
contiguous  to  it-,  were  compartments  for  the  moro 
valuable  stores:  and,  after  remarking  on  various  de- 
tails, he  odds,  that  she  had  twenty-iive  benches  for 
the  rowers  on  each  side  of  the  vessel.     These  fifty 
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bpiichps,  wliicli  were  four  feet  apart,  and  ten  ft 
loiiff,  are  desciibed  as  liaving  beeu  "covered 
sacl(clr)th.  sttifTctt  with  flticks,  and  over  this  is  throvm 
a  cnw-hide,  which,  reaching  down  to  the  hawjHct  trr 
footstool,  gives  them  the  resemblance  of  large  trunks. 
Tn  these  the  slaves  are  chaineil,  six  to  a  bench  ;  along 
the  htmde  nins  a  large  rim  of  timber,  about  a  foot 
thick,  which  forms  the  gunwale  of  the  galley.  On 
tbi»,  which  is  called  the  njiostic,  the  oars  are  worked 
These  atvji/hfftvt  long,  and  are  puised  iii  eqnilibni) 
upon  the  afore-mentioned  piece  of  timber,  so  that 
Ihe  thirteen  feet  of  nar  which  come  inboard  are  equal 
in  weight  to  the  thiity-seven  feet  outboard ;  and  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  them  in  the  hand, 
because  of  their  thickness,  they  have  handles  by 
which  they  are  managed  by  the  slaves." 

If  the  oars  of  this  vessel,  which  in  their  leading 
fipatures  no  donbt  resemble  those  of  the  lai^e  single- 
banked  galleys  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  middle  ag(% 
were  fifty  feet  in  length,  then  a  beam  of  thirty  feet 
would  not  suffice  for  oar-i  of  that  enormous  length. 
Kut  if  the  beam  was  only  one-sixth  of  her  length,  we 
may  nssume  that  the  oars  were  not  more  than  thirty- 
nine  feet  long,  especially  as  that  length  would  he 
amply  snfBrientfor  propelling  a  single-banked  vessel. 
In  that  ca«e  the  oar  would  be  thirteen  fi-ct  inboard 
as  described,  affording  abundance  of  space  for  six 
slaves  to  be  slatioued  at  it,  although  the  two  nearest 
the  side  would  be  of  comparatively  less  service  in 
rowing.  To  enable  the  rowers,  and  especially  those 
who  were  stationed  nearest  the  centre  of  the  galley, 
to  work  with  effect,  their  benches  must  have  been 
placed  in  a  slightly  obli<iue  position. 
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Fnim  this  doKcription,  tlivre  ts  nn  difliculty  in  un> 
diTHtaiuling  tilt!  cliuracter  of  tlif  iinirenics;  it  is  only 
when  we  come  to  inquire  whut  wiia  meant  by  birrmeo, 
triremes,  iinil  w)  forth,  aiitl  hnw  Ihey  wnrc  jmnjplU'd. 
that  thu  moHt  conOicliiif;  HlJttemeitt.s  are  mul  witli. 
Although  Sciieffer,  General  Melvill.  and  others,  have 
bestowed  au  immense  deal  of  learning  in  their  enden- 
voiirx  tu  ]>r()ve  tliut  each  oar  vena  rowed  by  one  man 
only,  and  tliat  the  hanks  were  placed  directly  one 
over  the  other,  the  bulk  of  the  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  confirmed  by  e\perienco,  is  opposed  to  any 
such  vi»!ws.  Nor  does  the  order  of  the  I-'mperor  1*0, 
which  they  quote,  that  ''every  ship  of  war  must  be 
of  il«  due  length,  having  two  hanks  of  oars,  the 
(me  hitjher  the  otlu-r  lower,"  favour  their  opinion.  In- 
deed, "one  higher  the  other  lower"  is  more  likely  to 
refer  to  oar-porls  placed  in  an  oblique  rather  than  a 
vertical  line. 

But,  apart  altogether  from  these  conjectures,  the 
miMit  casual  in(|uiry  will  show,  that  it  would  be  im- 
practicable to  row  any  galli-'y  with  more  than  two 
banks  of  oars  ou  the  plan  suggesteil.  F<ir  instance, 
if  only  two  feet,  be  allowed  for  the  8[Hice  between  the 
luwc-'it  ]>ort  and  the  water,  anil  not  more  than  five 
feet  intervenes  between  it  and  the  a<?a///H  of  the  se- 
roml  ttank  of  oars,  the  rowers  on  that  hank  would 
be  seven  feet  above  the  water  line.  Admitting  that 
a  bireme  could  be  conveniently  rowed  by  oars  of 
sufficient  length  at  this  height,  it  would  be  impos- 
•ihle  to  do  s«  at  twelve  feet  above  the  wat'^r  line, 
where  the  third  bank  of  rowers  would  be  scatoil. 
But  a  space  of  five  feet  between  the  lower  banks, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  thickuess  of  tlie  deck 
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and  beams,  would  fall  far  short  of  what  would 
quired  fnr  the  men  who  workwl  tliu  upjwr  baiika^ 
the  angle  of  their  oars  increasing  with  the  ascent^, 
and  consequently  requiring  much  greater  height  be — 
twecn  decks  for  their  motion.  Every  additional  ranl^ 
adds  to  the  difficulty  in  a  greatly  incrensed  rati4^| 
and.  if  hexiremes  were  efficient  ships,  which,  on  the^ 
authority  of  Polybina  they  were,"  it  would  have  been 
altogether  iiiipraclicablc  to  propel  them  by  oars 
the  plan  su^g('i«ted. 

It  might  be  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further 
marks  upon  the  impracticability  of  this  theory,  ht 
not  Mr.  Mitford,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Gi 
expressed  so  strong  an  opinion  in  favour  of  tt. 
most  satisfactory  conjectures,"  he  remarks,  "  that ' 
have  met  with  by  far,  are  those  of  General  Melvill.'^ 
U  may,  however,  be  here  e.\pluinc<i  that  Oeuer 
Melvill,  in  common  with  other  writers  on  the 
ject,  had  previously  entertained  the  opinion  that  tt 
number  of  banks  were  measured  by  the  number  of 
at  an  oar.  That  is  to  say,  a  unireme,  he  considered, 
had  only  one  man  placed  at  an  oar,  a  bireme  two, 
a  trireme  three,  and  so  forth,  up  to  the  great  ship  of 
Ptolemy  I'liilopaler,  which  had,  according  to  this 
theory,  forty  men  to  each  of  its  fifty-seven  feel  oar 
As  the  General  on  examination  found  such  n  theoi 
to  be  untenable,  be  conceived  the  idea  that  in 
case  was  there  more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  '*  He 
then,*  "set  himself  to  investigate  the  subject  for  cc 
firmatiou  of  this  opinion  on  fact,  as  he  should  tit 


•  Book  I.  n»p.  sniii.  ^  'Hinloryot'Gropro.'  vnl.  ii,  p.  194, 

*  FownaW*  'Troaliw  oti  tbo  Study  of  AaliquiUos,'  Appcudix.  no.i 
pp.  S3e-X40. 
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liini  fact  to  mm  nut  in  the  tiescriptions  of  wn-figlits 
wiii  other  naral  transactions,  as  given  I»y  the  ancientaii- 
liinni,  porliciilarly  roljhius,  C'iesar,  Ijvj-  and  Hams." 
Impressed  with  his  now  idea,  it  occurrwl  tn  him. 
ihftt  "  the  indispensable  requisites  were,  that  in  tlio  ar- 
nugement  of  the  rowers  within,  each  side  ought  (o 
hnt  been  such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  number 
pooible,  that  ihey  should  be  so  placed  as  not  to  im- 
prfe  each  other ;  that  they  should  be  enablccl  to  row 
to  the  best  advantage ;  and  that  the  higheat  tiers, 
iMth  in  respect  to  length  and  weight,  should  be  snf- 
fetCDtly  manageable :  fn>m  these  ground<i  the  dis- 
eorwy  immediately  resulted  to  him,  which  was,  that 
by  a  combination  of  two  obliquities  between  the 
galley  and  a  rowers'  gallery  running  along  its  waist 
part,  projecting  nutwardn  from  a  Hmall  diHtance  above 
the  water's  edge,  with  an  angle  of  46°,  and  rowa  of 
Kniiaontal  seats  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  fixed 
nblii^uety  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  this  gallery, 
B^nJRst  this  obliquely  projecting  part  of  the  side, 
nith  no  more  space  betwixt  them  in  all  directions 
tbto  slioutd  be  found  necessary  for  the  free  move* 
DM-ni  of  men  when  rowing  together,  a  quincunx  or 
cleqner  order  would  be  formed,  with  all  the  abovo- 
mcMtioned  r4f[  nisi  tea,  to  the  highest  dt^ree  of  nd- 
iRulage  which  could  co-exist  consistent  with  ea<'h 
■rtber." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  General's  achcuic 
by  this  description  of  it  lie  lays  down,  practically 
fOoii^h,  Some  esw^utial  points,  which  require  to  be 
(tnaidered ;  but  while  the  oar  adapteil  for  the  U)we8t 
biiiks  might  be  *'  sufficiently  manngoable,"  the  oare 
ofUie  upper  banks,  even  if  well  balanced,  could  not 
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and  beams,  would  fall  far  short  of  what  would  bu 
quired  for  the  men  who  worki'd  the  up|)er    banks, 
ibc  nngic  of  their  oars   increHsin^  with  the  ascen 
and  consequently  requiring  much  greater  height  b 
twci^n  decks  for  their  motion.     Kvery  additional  rank 
adds  to  the  difficulty  in  a  greatly  increased  ratio ; 
and,  if  hexiremes  were  efficient  ships  which,  on  t 
autliority  of  Polyhius  they  were,"  it  would  have  bee 
altogether  impracticable  to  propel  them  by  oars  o 
the  plan  suggested. 

It  might  be  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further  n 
marks  ujwin  the  impracticability  of  this  theory,  h 
not  Mr.  Mitfoi-d,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Greei 
cxpresstHl  so  strong  an  opinion  in  favour  of  it.  "T 
most  satisfactory  conjectures,"  he  remarks,  '*  that  T 
have  met  witli  by  far,  are  those  of  General  Melvill. 
It  may,  however,  be  here  explained  that  Gene 
Melvill,  in  common  with  other  writers  ou  the  gu' 
ject,  had  previously  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  banks  were  measured  by  the  number  of  men 
at  an  oar.  That  is  to  say.  a  unireme,  he  considered, 
had  only  one  man  placed  at  au  oar,  a  bircmc  two, 
a  trireme  three,  and  so  forth,  up  to  the  great  ship  of 
Ptolemy  Pliiiopater,  which  had,  according  tn  this 
theory,  forty  men  to  each  of  its  fifty-seven  feet  o\ 
As  tlie  (ieneral  on  examinatiou  found  such  a  tbeo 
to  be  untenable,  he  conceited  the  idea  that  in 
case  was  there  more  than  one  man  to  an  oar.  '*  He,' 
then,"  "  set  himself  to  investigate  the  subject  for  con 
firmation  uf  this  opiniuu  on  fact,  as  he  should  tin 
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*  Boolt  I,  cap.  xxiit,  '  "History  of  Greece.'  »oI.  ii.  p.  19*. 

*  PownsU't 'Tro«li«o  on  the  Study  of  AutiqnitioB,' Apjieodix,  no.il 
pp.  S36-240. 
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llui  fact  to  turn  oat  in  the  dfscriptiotis  uf  scn-ftgtits 
■odotlirr  naval  trnnsactions,  as  given  by  the  ancient  aii- 
ihfrs,  particularly  Poljbiug,  Cacsir,  IJvy  iind  Monis." 
Impn'sscd  with  \m  new  idea,  it  ocrurre*!  to  liim, 
that  "  the  indispensable  retiuisites  were,  that  in  the  ar- 
nmgement  of  the  rowers  within,  each  side  ought  to 
have  been  such  as  to  admit  of  the  greatest  number 
possible,  that  iliey  shouUl  be  so  placed  as  not  to  im- 
pede each  other;  that  ihey  should  be  enabled  to  mw 
to  the  best  adrantage;  and  that  the  highest  tiers, 
both  iu  ret(|»ect  to  length  and  weight,  should  be  suf* 
ficiently  manageable:  from  these  grounds  the  dis- 
cover)' immediately  resulted  to  him,  which  was,  that 
by  a  combination  of  two  obliquities  between  the 
gulley  and  a  rowers'  gallery  running  along  \l»  waist 
part,  projecting  outwards  from  a  small  distance  abore 
the  water's  edge,  with  an  angle  of  i't",  and  rows  of 
horizonta)  seats  of  about  two  feet  in  length,  fixed 
obliquely  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  this  guHcrj', 
against  this  obliquely  projecting  part  of  the  side, 
nitb  no  more  space  betwixt  them  in  all  directions 
than  should  he  found  necessary  for  the  free  move- 
ment of  men  when  rowing  together,  a  quincunx  nr 
chequer  order  would  be  formed,  with  all  the  nbove- 
ineiitioned  requisites,  to  the  highest  degree  of  aiU 
vmntAge  which  could  co-exist  consistent  with  enrh 
other." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  General's  scheme 
by  this  di-scription  of  it.  He  lays  down,  prncticaliy 
enough,  some  eswmliul  points,  which  require  to  he 
&)n»idered  ;  but  while  the  t»ur  adapted  for  tlie  lowest 
banks  might  be  *'  sufficiently  manageable,"  the  oai-a 
nf  the  upper  bankts  even  if  well  balanced,  could  not 
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be  effectively  workL-d  by  one  man.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
uiiderstflnri,  what  is  meant  by  **  rows  of  horizuDWl 
seats,  »(' about  two  feet  in  length,  fixed  obliquely  np 
wards  from  the  bottom  of  ttiis  galley ;"  however,  the 
General  caused  a  model  of  a  quinqueremc  to  be 
erected  against  a  high  wall  belonging  to  his  hcHue 
in  London,  which  was  of  the  same  ]iro|Kirtions  a* 
would  have  been  required  for  a  "  fifth  part  of  a  real 
galley."  The  model  is  said  to  "have  held,  in  a  very 
small  space,  but  with  sufficient  ease,  the  roweis  of 
five  tiern,  of  six  men  in  each,  lengthways,  makinit 
one-fift!i  the  rowers  on  each  side  of  a  quinquercim-, 
according  to  I'olybius,  who  mentions  three  huiidreil 
as  the  whtde  number  of  rowers  in  it,  besides  noc 
hundred  and  twenty  fighting  men."  But  this  f«^ 
ther  explanation  dous  not  assist  in  the  elucidatioi 
of  liis  theory  of  "  one  niaii  to  each  oar."  On  tb 
contrary,  it  rather  tends  to  confuse,  unless  the  O 
neral  means  that  there  were  uuc  hundred  and  fi 
row-iHirts  on  each  side  of  the  quinquereme  mention 
by  PolybiuB,  which  would  be  absurd. 

But  the  practicability  of  the  whole  plan  is  sho 
when  an  examination  is  made  of  the  space  that  woul 
be  required  to  place,  single  tile,  three  hundred  rowers 
at  the  oars  of  a  quinquereme. 

The  sweep  of  au  oar  is  measured  by  its  length, 
and  would  require  a  certain  defined  space  for  its 
movement,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  men  at 
work  upon  it.  The  single-banked  French  galley  al- 
ready described,  was  one  huudnil  aud  tifly  feet  long, 
having  twenty-five  benches  on  each  side,  requiring  a 
length  of  one  hundred  feet.  All  other  accounts,  as 
well  as  experience,  show  that  the  benches  were,  and 
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r«|iii'ro<l  to  be,  three  feet  apart ;  and,  ollowiiiff  one 
f<>oI  for  tilt'  broadtli  of  the  Wnch,  each  oar  mmld 
roiuire  a  space  of  four  feet  in  a  horizontal  Itm-.     Ac- 
conling  to  the  General's  theory,  there  wouUl  he  thirty 
oar-ports  on  each  bank,  which,  allowing  for  tlicir  ob- 
Kqiiily,  would  require  the  gallery  attacheil  to  the 
<i(le  of  his  palley  to  be  somewhere  about  two  Iiun- 
flri'd  feet  in  Kfujtth   for  the  acc<immodation  of  tlic 
nn-ers.     No  doubt  such  a  vessel  could  bo  built,  but 
il  is  very  questionable  if  any  such  vessel  cwr  was 
Mlt.     Ptolemy    Philopater's   ship    would    have    re- 
qiijr*d  to  havt;  had  two  thousand  oar-jiorts  on  each 
fide,  to  afford  employment  to  her  rowers.    TJiere  is, 
however,  an  equally  valid  objection  to  the  General's 
»dieme:  a  bank  of  oars  moans  something  whereby 
one  class  of  gHlleys  conid  be  clearly  distinguished 
fmm  another  class.    Ship«  of  war,  up  to  a  compnm- 
liVely  recent  period,  were  rated  m  mounting  so  many 
pms.  just  as  ancient  galleys  were    rated    by   their 
Iwnks  of  oars;  the  one  measured  the  fighting,  the 
uther  the  propelling  power.     But  if,   aceoixling  to 
the  General's  plan,  triremes  or  quinqueremes  were 
known  by  the  number  of  banks,  what  was  the  nun- 
sure  of  vessels  of  a  lai^cr  size  I  for  he  does  not  pro- 
fess to  work  any  galley  on  bis  plan  with   more  than 
&ve  lid's;  nor  can  he  maintain   that  the  size  of  bis 
galley  was  measiired    by  the  number  of  her   oars, 
'vhich  would  depend  upim  her  length.     In  whatever 
way  this  Kcheme  is  e.\amiued,  it  will  be  found  to  he 
untenable. 

Chnmock,  in  his  'History   of  Marine  Architec-chnmoiV 
lure,*"  has  devoted  evidently  more  space  than  (bought '"""^' 
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to    the  elucidation    of   this    iutricntc    subject       II< 
says,  "After  reading  the  various   treatises  wrilien 
with  u  view  of  elucidating  this  subject,— after  view- 
ing the  different  designs  collected  with  much  care 
friiin  the  Roman  antiquities  for  the  same  purpose,  j 
though  they  afford  us  in    thcnifielves  nutliing  dcci^^ 
de<lly  siilisfiictory,— wc  may  boast  of  having,  in  some 
measure,  developed  from  tliem,  if  not  the  absolute 
truth,  at  least  a  reasouable  system  of  explanation." 
"This,"  he  continues,  "has  been  a  matter  of  no 
small  difficulty ;  these  Icarued  dissertations  and 
vcstigations,  compiled  chiefly  from  the  labours  au 
evidence  of  ancient  scul])tor!i,  wliu  attended  neither 
to  exactness  nor  proportions,  are  extremely  conli-a* 
dictory,  and  it  is  very  evident  that,  for  the  most  partjfl 
they  convey  to  us  a  very  false  idea  of  the  galleys  of^ 
ancient  timi's."     Charnock,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  have  solved  the  difficulty.     While  he,  with  all 
other  writers  on   the  subject,  accurately  describes 
"uniremes"  as  "those  galleys  or  vessels  which  had 
only  one  row  of  oars  extending  between  their  masts,, 
or  perhajis  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel,"  he  br 
down  at  the  first  step  beyond  a  unireme,  when 
says  that  "  the  biremes  had  one  tier  of  oars  betwee 
their  masts,  and  another  abaft  the  main  or  principal 
mast."     Indeed,  all   theories  must   necessarily    fail, 
which  cannot  be  made  applicable  to  vessels  of  every 
description  ;  and  it  is  no  solution  of  the  difHculty 
deny,  as  Mr.  Chaniock  and  others  have  done,  the  ex- 
istence of  vessels  beyond  a  certain  size,  when  it  is 
found  that  a  theory  practicable  within  certain  limits, 
would  be  altogether  impmcticablc  if  carried  beyond 
them. 
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That  ihis  would  be  the  case  in  Mr.  Charnock's 
pl»u  he  hiraself  admits.  He  says  that  a  trireme  was 
n  galley  more  formidable  than  the  bin'iiie,  "having 
one  tier  of  oars  extending  between  the  masts,  a 
second  abafl  tlie  mainmast,  and  a  third  fonvard,  near 
the  prow  or  stem  before  the  foremiist."  The  qund- 
riromes,  he  describes  as  havinjf  had  "  their  oara 
ranged  like  the  triremes,  with  the  difference  of 
having  two  tiers  of  (wirs,  one  above  the  other,  abaft 
the  mainmast"  "  'ilie  quinqucremea,"  he  adds, 
"were  also  of  the  same  description,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  second  tier  of  oars  forward."  He  then 
goes  on  to  state  that  "  the  octorcmes  had  two  tiers 
of  oars  in  the  midsbip«i,  and  three  at  the  stem  and 
stem,  making  in  all  eight"  This  is  no  doubt  an 
easy  method  of  solving  thi-<  difficulty,  so  far  as 
regards  bircmes.  triremes,  quadriremcs  aud  ncto- 
remes,  but  our  author  fails  to  explain  how  his  prin- 
ciple can  be  applied  to  vessels  of  a  larger  description, 
or  even  how  the  number  of  rowers  each  of  these 
classeB  are  said  to  have  omtained,  was  placed  at  the 
ojirs.  The  latter  he  does  not  attempt,  and  as  sum- 
marily dismisses  the  former  by  questioning  the  exist- 
ence altogether  of  any  vessels  with  more  than  three 
tiers  of  (Kirs  placed  either  directly  or  oblifjucly  above 
estch  other.  Me  does  so  on  tlie  ground  "  ilial  while 
from  the  evidence  of  a  multitude  of  ancient  sculp- 
tures," the  fact  is  established  of  the  existence  of 
\essel8  with  three  tier.?,  "  there  is  no  certain  ])roof 
nf  any  having  been  constructed  with  a  greater  num- 
ber;" adding  that  even  vessels  of  the  octoremo  class 
"were  enormous  floating  structures,  built  merely  for 
the  purposes  of  liLxury  and  to  gi'atify  u  ridiculous 
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ostentaiion,  so  unfit  for  vmr^  or  even  navigation,  tba^ 
tbey  could  not  venture  to  sea  without  miinifwt 
danger." 

Although  Mr,  Chamock  is  of  opinion  that  **  Uie 
foregoing  explanation  appears  perfectly  simple  qdiI 
conformable  to  reason,  and  enlarges  our  idea  of  Uie 
marine  or  naval  force  of  the  ancients,"  it  certainly 
will  not  satisfy  stnct  criticism.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  vessels  i»f  the  octorcme  class  wore 
very  numerous  at  any  period  of  history,  but  that 
these  and  others  still  larger,  were  constructed  for 
purposes  other  than  the  gratification  of  "  a  ridiculous 
ostentation"  tliL-re  is  ample  endence.  However,  the 
theory  which  Mr.  Chaniock  considers  unans^verabl 
would  not  be  the  most  perfect  in  practice,  even 
vessels  of  an  inferior  class  to  the  octoreme.  The' 
oars  would  be  more  effective  in  midships  than  at  any 
other  part  of  the  vessel,  yet  our  author  places  the 
greatest  number  of  these  aft  and  forward,  near  "  liic 
prow  or  stem,  near  the  stern."  If  there  is  any  merit 
in  his  scheme,  it  would  consist  in  placing  the  Mrw 
banks  iu  midships,  and  one  aft  in  the  case  of  a  quad* 
rireme ;  one  aft  and  one  for^vard  in  the  caiie  of  a 
quinquereme ;  and  two  instead  of  three  near  tba 
"Btem  and  stern." 

The   whole  of  the  question   of   rowing  anciea 
gidleys  has  been  exceedinply  well  put  by  Vossins,  i 
his '  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Marine.''"    Spi-ak 
ing  of  the  largest  of  all  these  ships  of  which  any 
record  remains,  be  says,  "  If  we  compare  the  oars 
that  must  necessarily  have  been  used  on  board  of 

"  RxlracU  from  Clukriiock'a '  Hiitoiy  of  Marine  Atvbitccturo,'  voL 
i.  p.  63. 
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this  (Ptolemy's)  ship,  with  those  by  which  the 
motU-m  salley  is  worked  and  allow  for  tlieir  diffiTent 
pro |Kjrt ions  in  respect  to  length,  we  must  also  keep 
in  view  a  similar  comparison  in  regard  to  their  size 
and  thiekness,  mid  we  shall  tlien  have  a  correct 
idea  of  their  relative  dimousions,  as  well  a$  their 
fitrenfith.'.'  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  "Let  us  now 
consider  in  what  manner  the  four  thousand  rowers 
which  are  saiil  to  have  been  employeil  on  board  this 
vessel,  were  employed  or  stationed  at  the  forty  banks 
of  oars.  It  18  not  my  intention,"  he  continues,  "  to 
cc.nibat  or  examine  what  many  learned  men  have 
already  written  on  lliis  subject,  both  in  France  and 
in  other  countries.  Their  opinion  is  certainly  correct 
in  res]>cct  to  the  tiers  of  oars  being  placed  obliquely 
over  each  other.  Existing  remnants  of  antiquity 
c»mvinoe  m  cleairly  of  the  fact ;  bnt  there  still 
rumaiiiK  a  much  heavier  difficulty  to  be  got  over:  it 
is.  in  what  manner  the  oars  of  the  upper  tier  cimld 
be  Worked  and  nuinagcil  by  one  person  only,  for  it  is 
d4.'nied  that  more  thau  one  was  stationed  to  each  nur, 
and  the  peqilexily  of  the  enigma  is  not  a  Htlle 
increased,  by  the  assertion  that  a  very  small  |Mirt  of 
the  oar  reached  within  boanl.  It  is  well  known 
(hat  there  are  uo  weights  whatever  which,  by  the 
proper  a»!»i!it;tnce  and  combination  of  mechanical 
power,  may  not  be  moved  even  by  a  single  person ; 
hut  we  arc  at  the  same  time  certain,  that  the  greater 
the  weight's  are,  so  much  the  sUiwer  can  they  be 
moved.  Oars,  it  must  be  remembered,  become 
llmost  useless,  unless  tboy  are  impelled  with  quick- 
oess  and  spirit,  as  well  as  brought  back  to  their 
origiiuil   station,  for  a  renewal  of  the  stroke  with 
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equal  celerity.  The  mechanical  powers  are  of  no 
use  in  tins  iustmice,  as  the  law  remuinR  tix(.-(l  am 
immntaljlr,  that  any  operation,  which,  in  the  ordi-' 
nary  course  of  things,  requires  ten  men  to  perform 
it,  »nd  one  only  is  emplnyeil,  may  indeed  be  executed 
by  that  one,  but  will  require  a  peiind  ten  times  as 
long  to  perform  it  in;  for  nature  will  not  sufler  hei^J 
self  to  be  deceived,  or  her  laws  perverted  by  an] 
such  vain ly-hoj}6(l- for  advantage." 

While  Vossius  was  of  opinion  that  no  vessel  hi 
CYer  more  than  seven  tiers  of  oars, — though  be  doe 
not  show  how  lliut  number  could  have  been  wcukedj 
— he,  for  the  reasons  just  quoted,  arrived  at  the  con-* 
elusion  "  that  in  the  lower  tier  one  man  only  wafl 
stationed  to  an  oar,  which  being  short,  and  bu| 
trivially  elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  xvater,  he' 
might  be  able  to  work  without  much  diflicully." 
He  then  explains  that,  in  his  opinion,  as  to  which 
there  can  be  no  question, "  the  oars  in  all  superior 
tiers,  as  they  increased  in  height  from  the  water,  in- 
creased also  in  length,  within  board  as  well  as  with* 
out.  leaving  room  for  a  gi-eater  number  of  rowers 
to  wfU'k,  each  in  progi-essive  proportion  to  their 
length;"  but  he  draws  a  false  conclusion  from  right 
premises  when  he  remarks  that  the  difficulty  coin 
sists  "  not  in  so  many  tiers,  but  in  tlic  number  ui 
seats  for  rowers  comprised  in  one  oblique  tier." 

Such  are  tlie  riews  of  a  few  of  tlie  leading  writer 
on  this  intricate  question.  WTiile  ugrwing  wit! 
Voasius  in  the  o]>iniun  that  the  oar-porls  were  placed 
obliquely  in  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  mini- 
ber  of  men  to  an  oar  was  regulated  by  its  length  anc 
position,  there  are  numerous  objections  to  hjs  thcon 
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that  the  galleys  of  Oie  uncients  wrrc  clnSiiM],  cither 
by  the  number  of  men  or  by  the  number  of  their 
seats;  and  any  seamun  who  tnkrs  the  trouble  tn  put 
the  theory  into  pmctiw  will  find  that  even  the  prin- 
ciple of  obliquity  will  not  admit  of  the  effective  work- 
ing of  more  thnn  five  tiers  of  oars. 

Each  theory,  however,  contains  less  or  more  truth; 
and  by  a  careful  cxitminiition  i>f  the  whole,  the  pni- 
hlom  which  has  occupiefl  the  attention  of  su  many 
writers  may  be  successfully  wdved,  if  a  little  common 
KTUC  be  substituted  for  opiuions  exprcsnt-d  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  harmonizini^  with  statements  made 
by  ancient  author^  who  did  not  imictically  under- 
stand the  subject,  or  whose  writings  have  been  nii^ 
quoted  ur  imperfectly  interpreted.  All  writers  agree 
in  the  opinion  tliat  the  uniremcs  ha<l  only  one  bank 
or  tier  of  oars,  and  there  is  no  difl'ereuce  of  opiniim 
in  regai-d  to  the  mode  of  propelling  these  vesselH. 
Although  "seated,"  [and  tliis  expression  lias  led  to 
much  c<mtroversyJ,  the  rowers,  in  the  case  r)f  large 
vesaeK  douhtleKs,  rose  simultaneously  to  their  oars 
ut  the  word  of  command,  stretching  <mt  the  handles 
M  far  as  the  allotted  space  woulil  permit,  nnd  then 
throwing  themselves  back  uniformly  upon  their  seats, 
and.  with  tlu'ir  whole  weight,  propelling  the  galley 
fiirwanis.  This  mode  of  rowing  may  be  seen  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  elsewhere  at  the  present  day. 

Writers  differ  io  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
placed  at  an  oar;  hut,  herein,  there  is,  practically 
alw),  no  difference  of  opinion,  for  the  immber  of  men 
lit  an  oar  would  depend  on  llie  size  of  the  vessel.  A 
jolly-boat  has  never  more  than  one  man  at  an  onr, 
but  a  launch  has  two,  and,  in  the  phraseology  of  our 
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own  timp,  launches  thus  row«l  are  called  "doublo- 
baiikfd,"  althotigti  tliio  does  not  seem  to  have  an) 
connection  with  the  vessels  of  two  tiers  of  ancient' 
times.     Nor  is  there  much  diffcrpnce  of  opinion  ii 
regard  to  what  was  meant  by  a  bireme.     It  has  bcei 
said,  it  18  true,  that  a  bireme  derived  her  name  fror 
her  oars  being  doiible-bankcd,  but  this  theory  may 
be  dismissed,  as  it  would  not  apply  in  practice  in  the 
case  of  very  huge  vessels.      AjHirt,  therefore,  from 
direct    testimony  tliere    seems    little    doubt  that  a 
bireme  meant  a  vessel,  not  with  two  rowers  to  am 
oiir,  but  with   two  banks  or  tiers  of  oars.       Some 
writers,  as  already  exjiliiined,  have  maintained  ths 
the    oar-ports  were    placed  directly  one    above  tl 
other.      No  doubt   biremea  could   have  been 
pelled  by   oars    working  in  the  manner  thus   sug-' 
gested :    but  those  persons  who  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  Trajan  column,  as  well  as  other  remnants 
of  andent  sculpture,  assert  that  these  afford  positive 
proofs  of  the  oars  having  been  placed  ohliquelg  over 
each  other;  and,  on  the  coins  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  (Jordian,  two  tiers  of  oars  placed  in  this 
fashion    are    very   consjiicuous.      If,   however,  any 
doubts  still  exist  on   this  point,  they  are  entirely 
set  at  rest  by  the  recent  discoveries  of  layard  ant 
others. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  copy  of  an  alabaster  slal 
found  at  Kouyiuijik—  the  probable  site  of  ancient 
Nineveh.  Nothing  can  be  more  distinct.  It  cleai'ly' 
shows  that  in  ancient  limes  the  oar-ports  were 
armnged  oblicpiely  on  the  broad  side  of  the  gallev. 
The  next  question  for  consideration  is,  not  merely  to 
what  extent  this  principle  cnuld  be  applied,  so  as 
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litaoc  ftt  work  the  vast  number  of  roMcr*  wliich  some 
f'atlet's  are  said  Ui  Imve  carried,  but  also  to  affurd 
accommtxliition  For  the  troo^w  anil  stores  cmliiirkoti 
on  board  of  them. 

Mr.  ilnwell,  a  comparatively  moilcm  writ^-r," 
adopts  many  of  the  views  of  Vossius,  ilifTering  from 
him,  however,  in  the  numlter  of  banktt,  anrl  maintain- 
infj  that  it  woiiKl  be  impossible  U>  work  with  effect 
more  than  five.  As  his  views  are  much  more  in  Mr- 
acwrchiucc  with  our  own  than  those  of  any  other  j,ii|,"' 
writer,  we  shall  refer  to  them  at  greater  length, 
a1thoii);h  dilferiiig  »1ko  from  him  in  some  of  liiH  inoitt 
imjK»rtant  conclusions.  IJere,  however,  it  may  be 
romiirke<l,  that  evc-rj'  modern  writer,  Mr.  Howell  in- 
cluded, appears  to  have  given  too  little  onnsidoration 
tn  the  facta,  tlnit  ancient  galleys  varied  quite  as  much 
in  sijse  as  the  vessels  of  modem  limes,  that  their 
power  or  rlimensions  were  not,  in  all  cnses,  measured 
by  tlie  number  of  their  banks  of  oars,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  rowers  the  capacity  of 
tlie  hold  would  require  to  be  increased.  A  war- 
galley  would  be  comparatively  useless  if  she  had  not 
ample  capacity  for  lighting  men,  their  munitions  of 
every  kind,  besides  stores,  including  water.  All  these 
points  must,  however,  have  been  fully  considered  by 
the  ancients,  ami  they  would  see  tlint  when  they 
wi«he<l  to  have  more  than  thirty  oars  on  each  aide  of 
a  galley,  they  could  not  increase  the  number  on  the 
Hingle-bauk  principle  mihout  constructing  her  of  an 
nnwielily  length,  in  proportion  to  her  deptli  and 
breadth,  ami  Hacrificing  an  unnecessary  large  amount 

*■  *  An  EMoy  <i>ainpliM)  on  ihn  Wnr  Gnllrjrn  of  the  AncimM.'    Bj 
Juka  UoveU.    Publi>M  by  W.  Bkekwood:  Ediiiburi;b,  lUiS. 
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of  space.  Conspqueotly,  they  invented  ilie  birenw 
whereby  tJiey  could,  in  very  little  more  than  th 
length  requirt'd  for  fifteen  iwirs,  [Oace  double  thai 
number  without  any  corresponding  sacriiice  of  space. 
Applying  this  principle  to  the  trireme,  they  would  in 
the  same  length  obtain  space  for  three  times  the 
number  of  oars,  and  seeure  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers 
and  stores  any  extra  length  they  might  think  proper 
to  add  to  their  galleys. 

Mr.  Hr)well.  in  discussing  the  principle  as  applicable 
to  quinqueremes,  shows  that  by  adopting  the  oblique 
ascent,  the  rowers  of  the  first  and  highest  bank  arc 
placed  80  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  rowers,  forming 
the  second  bench,  their  can  having  space  to  play 
free  of  the  benches  before  them.  **  That  a  bank  or 
bench  of  oar-s,"  he  adds,  "never  contained  more  than 
five  ours,  1  think,  can  be  proved,  whatever  the  size  of 
the  galley  was,  whether  a  birerae  or  trireme,  up  to 
the  galley  of  Pliilopater,  which  had  forty  banks,  nine 
feet  being  the  highest  point  from  the  water  for  the 
acalmi,  from  which  they  could  pull  with  effect."" 

Mr.  Unwell,  in  confirmation,  as  he  conceives,  of 
this  opinion,  quotes  Atlicnipus  (hook  v.  chap.  S7) : 
but,  though  we  cannot  find  anything  in  this  ancient 
writer's  description  of  the  great  ship,  to  lead  to  tin 
conclusion  that  the  sculmi  of  her  highest  bank  oi 
oam  were  not  more  than  nine  feet  above  the  level  o\ 
the  water,  we  agrre  with  Mr.  liowrll  in  the  upinioi 
that  an  oar  could  not  be  worked  eftcctively  at  a  greateij 
height,  and  that  the  seats  of  the  rowers  were  urrange< 
by  the  system  of  obliquity,  so  as  not  to  interfere  witi 
each  other.     We,  however,  differ  from  him  in  otht 

"  Howell  PdiDpUct,  p.  48. 
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"A  Greek  irirfiiic,"  he  remarks,  "at  the  time 
of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  had  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  rowers  and  forty  armed 
foot,  while  the  average-sized  Persian  triremes  carried 
bvo  hundred  rowera  and  thirtj  soldiers."  I'i"esiiniing 
these  to  be  established  facta,  Mr.  Howell  endeavours 
to  make  his  theory  harmonize  with  them.  "  I  hare 
shown,"  he  sajs,  referi'ing  to  the  French  *'es8e],  of 
which  we  have  furnished  pai'ticuhi.rii,  "  that  a  modem 
galley  pulling  fifty  oars  has  six  rowers  on  a  bench. 
If  I  am  correct,"  he  continues,  *'a  triivme  pulled 
thirty  oars,  that  is,  three  banks,  five  oars  in  each, 
thus; — 


"Now,  to  a  vessel  of  her  bulk,  ivith  elevated  poop 
and  stem,"  he  goes  on  to  state,  "  less  than  five  men 
euinot  be  allowed  to  each  seat.  Thus  there  arc 
twenty-five  rowers  in  each  hank,  and  si.\  times  twenty- 
five  make  one  hundred  and  fifty."  But  though  this 
mode  of  calculation — which,  by  the  way,  docs  not 
allow  for  any  "  watch-and- watch"  or  reliefs" — makes 

■*  Alttionfth  Homer— Book  13lli— «l»toi  tliat  UIjbiib!  nu  rowed  from 
Gonjn  {Corfu)  to  Ithua,  ft  duUnce  or  eifthtj  nautical  mUea.  in  tcu 
fcww,  dwre  i»  iMtliiiiK  to  ohow  Uial  unoicnt  ^""'3'^  ven  proprllcit 
OMlMMHu/y  bf  tbeir  oan,  or  for  a  luui^or  period  on  ft  strvich  tluiii  Lhc 
SMMlofrowcn  could  endure.  To  tbia  dny  tbe  Uala^  )iirnU'»  aoitiu* 
linn  row  inoro  ttisn  l«ii  hour*  niUiout  cliaiii;',  mid  aro  M  al  tlieir 
Mft.  Kor  ia  thtn  anything  to  *how  that  i\k  ancient  nallr;*  carrii-d 
\M9,  mvA  it*'  lliTce  K*B|i«  of  roweni,  although  tbej  no  doubt  liod 
ifare  mtn  for  rctiofs.  in  cane  of  ncoidont.  Out  thia  iiuoiition,  tbuuKb 
iatomtinic.  doci  not  afleol  Iki-  suluiiou  of  tin-  problvui  iiou'  iiudor  r-un- 
admlMM. 
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tlie  Grfciim  gnlU'y  ftgrw?  wUli  Iiis  scheme  of  maniiiii| 
her,  so  fur  as  rt'g:«rds  the  number  of  rowers,  it 
based  upon  the  presiimptinn  that  the  same  number 
of  mni  were  phiced  on  each  iif  the  n&rs.  This  is 
evidently  a  fallacy.  While  five  men  might  be  placwl 
to  advantafi*^  mi  each  of  the  upper  tier  of  oars,  two 
of  them,  at  least,  would  be  useless  on  (lie  lower  tier 
in  a  vessel  of  tiiis  size,  even  if  they  could  find  space 
to  work  at  it.  The  same  fallacy  ruiiit  thn>uf;hniit  the 
whole  of  his  argument  when  he  endeavours  lo  bring 
his  views  in  these  matters  into  harmony  with  the 
imperfect  and  frequently  conflicting  descriptions  of 
ancient  authnrs.  Thus  he  iiccounis  tor  the  Persian 
trireme  willi  her  two  hundred  men,  by  saying  that 
she  "  must  have  had  six  men  to  an  oar,  which  is 
not  improbable,  the  Asiatics  being  not  so  athleti* 
as  the  Greeks.  Six  times  thirty,"  he  adds,  ■'  is  on^ 
hundred  and  eighty,  leaving  twenty  men  for  casui 
ties,  etc.  etc." 

This  is  un  exceedingly  easy  mode  of  attempting^ 
solve  an  intricate  question ;  but  Mr.  Howell,  instead' 
of  overcoming  the  lUllicully,  only  incrrasesit  when  he 
says  that  tliero  must  have  been  six  men  to  au  oar,  for 
six  men  would  be  less  easily  placed  at  each  of  the 
lower  tiers  of  oars  than  five.  Nor  does  he  aid  in  the 
solution  of  this  vexwl  problem  when  he  comes 
deal  with  vessels  of  five  banks,  Practic^dty  his  argi 
ments  are  the  same,  but  it  will  be  interesting  and  ii 
structive  to  quote  them,  as  showing  the  mistakt 
which  leame^l  men  are  liable  to  make  when  dealinj 
with  questions  which  can  only  be  solved  by  com-, 
bining  learning  with  experience,  and  how  compla-j 
ceutty  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  mu8( 
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be  right  itnd  cvorylKxly  cIsr  wrong  wlieo  their  figures 
are  made  to  cori'espond  with  certain  fi^ires  quoted 
by  ancient  authors.  "  Polyhiua,"  remarks  Mr.  Howell, 
"infonns  us  the  crew  of  a  qninqnereme  was  three 
hundred  rowers  and  one  hundrtnl  and  twenty  fighting 
men.  Now  a  quinquereme,"  he  reasons,  "  having 
five    bonks,  thus, — pHll<xl   fifty    oai-s,  or  twenty-tive 


aside,  the  same  number  as  the  modem  galley.  As  by 
this  arrangement,  adding  to  the  banks  of  the  galley," 
he  continues,  **  did  not  add  to  her  height,  and  not  in 
any  great  degree  to  her  length,  seven  feet  being  suf- 
ficient for  a  bank,  I  think  the  addition  of  one  man 
to  an  oar  was  all  she  eould  rcqnire.  Six  times  five 
is  thirty,  and  ten  times  thirty,  throe  hundred.  Both 
of  these,"  he  concludes,  with  evident  self-sat isfactitju, 
••are  remarkable  coineidences,  and  tally  better  with 
the  description  of  anrient  authors  than  any  solution 
that  ha*i  yet  been  given." 

"  I  sliall  now,'*  he  continues,  "show  how  remark- 
ably it  agrees  with  Athenarus;  thus  taking  in  the 
whole  nuige  and  applying  to  all.  a  thing  it  could 
never  do  were  it  not  near  the  truth.  The  tessera- 
coDteres  having,"  he  adds,  "  forty  banks,  five  oara 
to  a  tench,  makes  her  have  two  hundred  oars  of  a 
lide,  or  four  hundred  in  all.  Considering  her  size, 
'  ibo  could  not  have  less  than  ten  men  to  an  oar." 
I1te  Libuniia  of  Caligula,  according  to  the  testimony 
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of  Suetonius,  IiatI,  lio  states,  that  iiumbor  of  men 
an  oar,  forgetting,  that  she  was  a  8ingI<L-))ni]kc(I 
galley,  and  conseriupntly  he  romea  to  the  conclusion 
that  tliat  number  was  attached  to  each  of  the  four 
hundred  oars  in  Philopater's  ship,  which  "gives  four 
Ihounnnd.  the  number  mentioned  by  Athcmrus."  Here 
again  he  overlooks  the  greatly  increased  ditficnlty 
impracticability  of  placing  t4;ii  men  at  each  of  t 
lower  tier  of  oars. 

Now,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  veasela 
had  their  ports  placed  obliquely  in  cases  where  there 
were  more  than  one  tier  of  oars:  that  there  were 
vessels  cf  fi\e  tiers  of  oara  thus  placed  wid  no  more, 
and  that  the  Grecian  tiiieme  had  one  hundred  and 
fifty  r<)wers,  and  the  Persian  two  hundred,  it  is  clear 
from  the  descriptions  of  ancient  authors  that  there 
were  many  triremes  of  much  smaller  dimensions, 
especially  from  the  facility  with  which  they  were 
hauled  upon  the  beach:  while  there  were,  no  doubt, 
others  carrying  even  more  men  than  the  galleys  he  re- 
fers to,'*  But  presuming  Mr.  Howell  to  he  corrert  in 
his  supposition,  that  a  trireme  derived  her  name  from 
having  three  rows  of  five  tiers  and  no  more,  as  he 
illustrates,  then  a  bireme  would  derive  her  name  be- 
cause she  had  only  two  rows  of  five  tiers,  thus: 


"  ThnoyilidcH  (Kocmfiold),  toI.  i.  csp.  x«iT.  p.  514,  etc.,  ele.| 
Tol.  i.  pp.  30  knd  32. 
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Ko  practical  man,  however,  could  entertain  the  idea  BitBaw., 
that  t«n  oars  arranged  as  he  suggests  would  be 
equally  efficient  to  a  similar  number  in  single  lines 
or  even  in  double  tiers ;  nor  would  a  galley  of  this 
size  be  nearly  so  efficient  as  she  would  be  with  her 
ports  in  a  horizontal  line,  for  she  would  be  much  too 
high  in  proportion  to  her  length.  Similar  remarks 
apply  with  nearly  equal  force  in  the  case  of  triremes. 
The  perusal  of  ancient  authors,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, leads  to  the  conviction,  that  galleys  from  the 
unireme  to  the  quinquereme  inclusive  had  their  oars 
arranged  not  merely  in  oblique  vertical  rows,  but 
also  in  horizontal  rows,  according  to  circumstances. 
Besides,  the  plan  illustrated  on  tlie  Nine\eh  marble 
is  much  more  practicable  than  the  one  suggested  by 
the  theory  of  Mr.  Howell.  A  galley  with  only  ten  iriromcft 
oars  on  a  side  would  be  more  efficient  if  they  were 
placed  as  follows:  — 

O  O  O  O  C5 

ta  CP  O  Ci  o 

than  if  arranged  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr. 
Howell.  Nor  would  they  occupy  more  space,  the 
swing  of  which,  no  duubt,  induced  the  ancients  to 
iiicrcitse  the  number  of  tiers.  It  is  only,  however, 
when  tiiree  banks  and  upwards  are  applied,  that  there 
is  any  very  material  siiving  of  space.  Thirty  oars,  for 
instance,  placed  obliquely  in  three  rows  in  midships, 
would  occupy  much  less  space,  and  would  conse- 
(juenfly  give  greater  accommodation  for  troops  or 
stores,  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  same  number  of 
oars  were  placed  in  a  single  horizontal  row. 
As  the  galleys  of  the  ancients  must  liave  varied 
Vol.  X.  u 
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very  much  in  their  capacity  and  dimensions,  it  would 
be  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  from  the  uni- 
reme  to  the  quiuquereme  inclusive,  they  derived  their 
names  from  the  number  of  oars  placed  horizontally 
over  each  other,  i-ather  than  from  the  number  of 
oblique  rows  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Howell.  That  is 
to  say,  though  a  trireme  bore  that  name  because  she 
had  three  tiers  of  oars  placed  thus, 

o  o  cj 

e^  o  ct 

es  o  ^ 

she  was,  nevertheless,  still  a  trireme,  though  she  had 
four,  five,  ten  or  twenty  oblique  rows  of  oar-porta, 
only  she  would  be  a  trireme  of  a  larger  size,  just  as 
we  have  or  Imd  frigates — single-decked  vessels,  which 
have  varied  in  size  from  600  to  6000  tons.  A  trireme 
might  therefore  be  a  much  more  powerful  vessel  than 
a  qiiadrireme  or  quiuquereme.  On  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, a  qujidrireme  would  have  four  horizontal  tiers 
of  oars,  as  follows  : — 


Qoudri- 
nme. 

O 

o 

e5 

t3 

but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trireme,  she  would  still  be 
a  quadrireme,  only  of  a  larger  size,  if  she  had  more 
than  four  oblique  rows.  There  is,  however,  a  limit 
beyond  which  oars  could  not  be  worked  when  placed 
over  each  other  in  any  fashion.  That  limit  would 
be  reached  at  the  fifth  horizontal  row,  and  for 
the  reasons  already  named,  a  sixth  row,  however 
obliquely  placed — for  obliquity  has  also  its  limits — 
would  be  useless.     Therefore,  wliile  a  quinquereme 
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had  five  horizontal  rows,  and  the  same  number   of 
oblique  rows  forming  a  quincunx  thus: — 


es 


es  r^  's  "  ft!  ronie. 

o  ^  o  <^  -— * 

r?  f^  «<  »  ^ 

t^  1=  ^  o  « 

the  galloy,  it  would  appear,  acquired  another  namo 
when   she  had  more  than  Jive  of  tJtese  oblique  rows. 
For   instance,  vessels  with    six   oblique  rows  were, 
in  our  opinion,  called  hexiremes ;  with  seven  rows, 
septiremes  ;  with  eight  rows,  octoremes,  and  so  forth  ; 
up  to    Ptolemy   Philopater's    tesseracon  teres.     That^^j. 
the  number  of  men  placed  on  board  the  ships  of  the  »«"•••'"* 
ancients  was  regulated  as  at  present  by  the  work  they  g»ifej«- 
had  to  perform,  and  by  the  size  of  the  ship,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  but  the  number  of  men  had  no- 
thing in  itself  to  do  with  the  class  or  grade  of  the 
galley.     In  some  triremes  there  may  have  been  fre- 
Huently  not  more  than  fifty  rowers,  and  in  others 
five  hundred.       Our    theory    does   not    require    the 
nnmbcr  of  men  to  harmonize  with   the  number  re- 
cnrtled  by  Polybius,  AtheuBeus,  and  other  authors,  to 
tiave  been  employed   in  the    different  rated    galleys 
of  the  ancients.     In  the  trireme,  which   is  described 
M  having  thirty    oars   and  one  hundred    and    fifty 
fowers,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place  five  men  at 
each  oar,  as  Mr,  Howell  has  done,  to  make  his  tlif^ory 
harniimize  \vith  tins  account.     Six  men  to  each  of  s^•ggi•»ttA 
theoars  of  the  highest  bank,  five  to  eacli  nar  of  the  sc- !•'"". ''^,. 
Mnd,  and  four  men  to  each  oar  of  the  third  bank,  would  ™«er». 
give  the  requisite  number  of  one  hundred"  and  fifty 
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rowers,  who  would  be  fer  move  effective  than  i 
placed  in  the  manuer  he  describes  In  the  ca 
nf  the  qiiinquereme,  which,  ncconlinj;  to  I'ohbiiis, 
hud  three  hundred  rowers,  instead  of  placing  six 
men,  presiiminR  there  were  no  reliefs,  to  each  of  her 
fitly  oars,  our  theory,  while  it  equally  solvc!)  the  di 
rulty  created  hy  llic  statement  of  Polybius — a  diffi- 
culty which  could  only  arise  in  qiiinquerenies  with  so 
large  a  crew  as  three  hundred  rowers, — is  one  which 
could  be  carried  out  with  much  more  practical  effect ; 
f(U-,  by  placing  on  the  let  hnnk  8  men  X  5=40; 
2nd,  7^  X  5  =  35 :  3nl,  G.  X  5  =  30 :  4th.  5,  x  5  =  23 : 
5tb,  4,  X  5  =  20 ;  there  would  be  150  on  each  side, 
or  SOO  rowers  in  all,  as  represented  in  the  transverse 
midship  section  of  what  a  qninquercmc  really  must 
have  been.     (Fig,  3.) 

Itefore  proceeiling  to  examine  in  detail  how  rowers 
thus  arranged  could  work  with  effect,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  show,  that  the  outline  of  the  Tessel,  of 
which  a  section  is  here  given,  corresponds  not  merely 
with  the  impei-fect  infiu-niation  obtained  from  ancient 
authors,  but  with  what  would  be  practically  possible. 
To  work  the  number  of  men  here  shown  the  breadth 
of  the  beam  of  the  galley  would,  presuming  every 
rower  on  board  to  he  t'mployc-d  at  the  same  time, 
require  to  be,  at  least,  foity-two  feet,  which  would 
allow  eighteen  feet  for  the  range  inside  of  each  of 
the  oars  on  the  upper  bank,  and  six  feet  for  the  width 
of  the  raised  midship  di-ck,  where  the  hatches  were 
placed.  That  width  would  allow  for  oars  fifty-four  feet 
in  length,  which  would  be  amjde  where  the  highest 
row-]>ort  was  nine  feel  above  the  level  nf  the  water ; 
and  as  thirty  men  would  be  able  to  work  on  each 
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oblique  row,  a  hexireme,  of  no  greater  width,  could 
carry  three  hundred  and  sixty  rowers,  a  septireme 
four  hundred  and  twenty,  an  octoreme  four  hundred 
and  eighty,  and  so  forth.     In  the  case  of  a   tease- 
racontere,  with  no  greater  beam,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  rowers  could  find  employment,  but  as  vessels 
of  that  enormous  size,  if  more  than  the  one  was  ever 
built,  were  very  considerably  wider^*, — it  would   be 
an  improvement  on  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Howell, 
of  ten  men  to  each  of  the  four  hundred  oars,  to  place 
fourteen  rowers  upon  each  of  the  oars  of  the  upper 
bank,  twelve  on  the  second,  ten  on  the  third,  eight 
on  the  fourth,  and  six  on  the  fifth  or  lowest  bank, 
which  would  give  the  required  number  of  four  thou- 
sand, though,  in  either  case,  many  of  the  men  would 
he  more    ornamental    than    serviceable.      There    is, 
however,   no  doubt  that  about  three  thousand  men 
could  be  placed  so  as  to  row  in  each  individual  case 
with  effect  if  they  were  apportioned  to  their  oars  in 
Somewhat  the  scale  of  ten,  nine,  seven,  six,  and  five, 
or  say,  thirty-seven  men  to  each  of  the  forty  bunks 
or  oblique  rows  of  oars,  which  would  leave  one  thou- 
sand for  reliefs. 

If  the  men  were  arranged  in  the  manner  suggested, 
and  as  represented  in  the  following  front  view  of  their 
positions  when  placed  at  their  stations  before  tlioy 
commenced  work  on  board  of  a  trireme,  the  various 
fbjpctions  which  have  been  raised  to  the  plan  of 
working  oars  placed  one  over  the  other  are  removed. 

'*  Ptotemy's  »liip  liuJ  a  bcum  ofo?  fctl. 
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A  practieed  eye  will  at  once  perceive  that  rowers 
thus  arranged  could  work  with  great  effect  and  simul- 
taneonsly,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
movements  of  each  other.  Nor  would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  placing  to  advantage,  as  may  be  seen  in 
our  illustration  (Fig.  3),  of  the  transverse  midship 
section  of  the  quinquereme,  so  that  each  might  work 
with  effect,  the  very  large  number  of  three  hundred 
rowers  on  vessels  of  that  class. 

If  this  can  be  shown,  then  the  problem  is  solved 
as  to  how  the  various  classes  of  galleys  were  rowed, 
for,  if  the  principle  of  their  classification  was  in 
accordance  with  these  views,  the  difficulty  does  not 
increase  with  their  dimensions,  which  is  the  case  in 
all  other  theories  ;  the  extreme  height  of  the  liighest 
bank  of  rowers,  cither  in  the  case  of  the  quinijue- 
reme,  or  in  that  of  any  of  the  larger  vessels,  not 
reciuiring  to  be  more  than  nine  feet  above  the  water. 

At  the  word   of  command  from  the  officer,  who 
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walked  upon  the  elevated  portion  of  the  deck,  and 
guided  by  the  leading  men,  who  were  stationed  at 
the  inner  end  of  the  oars,  the  rowers,  when  seated, 
stretched  the  handles  of  their  oars  as  far  aft  as  their 
anns  would  permit,  as  shown  in  the  following  repre- 
Beatation : — 


The  action  of  the  rowers  would,  however,  in  some 
measure  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  galley  and 
the  space  at  their  disposal.  Placed  alternately,  those 
who  worked  at  the  lower  tiers  would,  in  all  galleys, 
have  full  swing  for  their  oars,  as  the  footstools  of  the 
rowers  who  sat  above  them  would  not  interfere  with 
the  free  action  of  their  bodies,  though  such  might 
appear  to  be  the  case  by  the  side  representation, 
which  in  itself,  and  without  reference  to  the  front 
>iew,  necessarily  fails  to  show  their  exact  position. 
But  while  the  men  in  small  gallej's  rowed  from  tlieir 
seats,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the 
larger  description,  where  great  numbers  of  nnvns 
were  employed,  they  rose,  if  seated,  as  they  now  do, 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  and  after 
moring  one  or  two  steps  forward,  according  to  the 
space  at  tlieir  disposal,  tliey  throw  themselvoa  back- 
ward   into  tlieir  scats  with  an  impetus    as   simulta- 
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neons  and   haminninus  as  it  would   be  pomblt*  to 
kftttain  nitbout  tbo  aid  of  n  nmchinc  to  ri'gulute  thpir 
'  joint  action.     Indee<l,  the  ancients  pmclised  this  art 
with    tlie  greatest    care,    unci    the    rowere  were    fre- 
quently exercised  on  benches  erected  nn  the  shore, 
and    tlu-ii'   harmonious  movements  were    sometimes 
uiuule  un  object  of  display  in   thetr  theatres.      In 
^nearly  every  case  they  plied  their  oars  to  tlie  Koiind 
of  either  vocal  or  instnimcntal  music,  so  that  a  fleet 
of  the  larger  desctiption  of  galleys,  when   under 
Ewcigh  on   the  smooth  watci's   of  the   I>evunt,  must 
niavc    been,  as  various   ancient    authom  describe,  a 
hcart^tin-ing  and  magnificent  display. 

Vossius,  Lo  Roy,  and  all  who  have  %vritt«n  on  the 
subject  of  how  the  rowers  wore  plnceil  at  their  oars; 
though  they  differ  less  or  more  from  each  other,  and 
fail,  as  we  conceive,  to  propound  a  theory  applicable 
to  vessels  of  every  class,  agree  in  the  opiuioii,  tliat 
the  rowers  were  dindwl  into  classes,  and  that  the 
thrftniUs,  who  pulled  the  longest  and  highest  oars 
and  Imd  the  greatest  amount  of  labour,  were  exposed 
to  the  dart«  of  the  enemy.  For  these  reaMinr)  they 
receivwl.  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  the  liighert 
pay  ;  an<l  from  tlie  same  authority  we  asccrtiiin  that 
even  the  largest  description  of  galleys  '*were  mt 
decked  throuifhont"^^  'ITiese  statements  are  import- 
ant showing,  as  they  do,  a  thoroughly  organi»<d 
system  amongst  the  rowers,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  arailable.  in  a  limited 
sjmce,  large  nunibei-s  of  men.  and  answering  the 
objections  which  have  been  fre*piently  raised,  to 
having  BO  many  men  at  work  close  together  in  tlie 
"  Tliiicydiiliv  (illoouEeld),  t«I.  i.  obnji.  liv.  [i.  41. 
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hold  of  a  ship.  By  our  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  galleys  are'  only  decked  somewhat  less 
than  halfway  across,  in  midship,  a  large  space 
remaining  open,  so  that  the  upper  tier  of  rowura 
were  above  the  level  of  the  deck,  and  exposed  to  the 
"  darts  of  the  enemy,"  except  so  far  as  they,  with  the 
soldiers  who  fought  from  the  sides  as  well  as  from 
those  portions  of  the  deck  in  the  bow  and  stern, 
■which  were  wholly  covered,  were  protected  by  (he 
bulwarks.  Besides  the  beams,  there  were  stringers 
placed  fore  and  aft,  constituting  gunwales,  on  which 
the  oara  were  balanced.  The  solid  fmmework  of  the 
hull  does  not  appear  to  have  extended  above  the 
highest  bank,  and  the  platforms  with  the  benches 
on  which  the  rowers  sat  were  eitlier  built  with  the 
ship  or  fitted  aftei-wards  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

The  larger  description  of  ancient  galleys  were,  so 
far  as  we  are  now  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
divided  into  compartments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  and 
were  not  unlike  the  steamers  of  our  own  day,  verifying 
the  old  adage  that  there  is  "  nothing  new  und^r  the 
sun  ;"  and  certainly  this  holds  true  on  compiiring 
the  bows  of  the  war  galleys  of  the  ancients  witli  the 
iron-clad  rams  of  modern  times.  Our  theory,  tliere- 
fore,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  a  close  con- 
sideration of  this  question  in  all  its  details,  is,  that 
the  paddle-wheel  steamer  of  fo-dny  is  really  n»il  prac- 
tically in  her  structure  (though  materially  improvod, 
and  possessing  the  vast  advantage  of  mechanical 
power)  the  row  galley  of  the  ancients.  Her  maciiincry 
and  coal  bunkers  are  distinct  and  separate  from  tlie 
hold,  cabins,  or  any  other  portions  of  the  ship ;  and 
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the   paddles    of    the    steamer,    with    the    cngiaos,    ; 
take    the    position    nnil    perform    the    part   of  the    j 
rowers  anil   thuir  uarx.      Here   mudcrri  genius  anil 
skill,  wi  it  ha-s  done  in  a  thomand  other  instance^ 
8ubstitiiti-8    nii'fhanical    for    manual    labour.       Tliu 
modem  paddle,  in  its  revolutionB,  performs  exactly    • 
tlie  same  duty  as  the  oars  of  the  ancients  in  thefll 
simultaneous  movprnents,  and  the  well-traineil  crew^^ 
of  the  Grecian  and  Itoman  galleys  in  their  action  at 
the  oars,  were,  so  far  as  is  tnttvahtc,  almost  as  regular 
as  the  beat  of  the  paddle-wheel. 

Nor  was  it  m-cessary  to  appropriate  for  the 
of  the  rowers,  even  when  three  hundred  men  wer 
engi^ed,  a  larger  space  in  the  ship  than  would  noi 
be  required  for  a  steam  engine  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  horse-piiwcr,  and  her  fuel  for  twenty  days, 
glance  at  the  illustrations  will  show  that,  hy  thi 
plan  suggested,  the  whole  of  the  fore  and  after  hold8_ 
with  the  midship  portion  of  tlic  gaUcy,  beaih^ 
large  spare  below  the  platform  of  the  rowers,  coult 
be  appropriated  to  cargo  and  stores  the  fore  and 
after  maindecks  to  troops,  while  the  rowers  thet 
selves  could  b(j  berthed  in  that  portion  of  the  vi 
where  they  performwl  their  daily  toil,  and  whei 
there  would  be  space,  however  uncomfortable,  fbf 
their  beds  and  scanty  a]tparcl.  These  arrangement^j 
will,  however,  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  t^| 
the  accompanying  deck  plan  [Fig.  'i],  and  comparing^ 
it  with  the  side  view  and  midship  section  previously 
given.  Mere  it  will  be  wen  that  the  portion  of  the  ' 
galley  occupied  by  the  rowers  was  ojien,  though 
doubtless  covernl  with  an  awning  in  warm,  and  a  ' 
tarpaulin   in  wet  weather.     To  have  enclosed 
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space  with  a  deck  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  men, 
as    human    beinge,    especially    during    the    summer 
months,  almost  the  only  time  when  the  galleys  were 
employed,  could  not  have  existed,  much  less  have 
laboured  in  a  confined  hold.     Besides  being  open, 
there  would  be  thorough  ventilation,  not  merely  by 
means   of    the   air   passing    through    the   oar-ports, 
but  by  the  constant  current  which,  in  all  weathers, 
passed  through  the  trellised  framework,  extending 
from    the   upper   stringer   or   gunwale    to    the    side 
platform  or  cafasfroma,  where  tlie  troops  were  fre- 
quently placed,  and  which  formed   the   connection 
between    the    poop    and    forecastle    decks.      "  The 
soldiers,"  remarks  Tliucydides,    "  occupied  the  cata- 
stroma  on  the  further   side."     It  will    therefore  be 
seen,    that    this    form    of    an    ancient    war-galley, 
while  it  answers  every  requirement  of  such  a  vessel, 
corresponds,    even    in    matters    of   detail,    with    the 
scanty  and    imperfect   accounts   of  ancient   writers, 
"When     they    befian,"    remarks     Tliucydides"     in 
aoother   place,  "  to    engnge  with    each    other,    they 
could  not  be  easily  puUod  asunder,  botli  on  account 
of  the   multitude  of  ships,  and    also  because   they 
chiefly  trusted  to  tlic  snldiers  on  the  catastroma  for 
obtaining  the  victory." 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  tliat  in  all  surh 
matters  the  statements  of  tlie  ancient  writers  are 
frequently  very  conflicting,  or  a)tparently  so.  For 
iiistance,  the  same  autlior,  describing  tlie  galleys  of 
the  Btcotians  and  of  Philoctetes,  of  whom  Homer 
also  writes,  says,  "  Nor  had  they,  as  yet,  covered 
s]ii])s;"'*  whereas  we  find  in  the  '  Iliad'  such  exprcs- 
"  Vol.  i.  eap.  xlii.  "  Ibid.  cap.  i. 
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idons  as,  "  He  mnrcheil  upon  the  hatches  with  Innj 
strides;"  ami  in  the  'Odysspy,'  where  Ulysses  is  pr 
paring  to  encoinitor  Scylla,  "uiKm  the  hatches  of  th| 
prow  of  the  ship  he  went."  Mr.  Howell,  it  in  'tnir 
in  opposition  to  the  views  of  most  translators,  snys 
that  the  liatx^heG  should  \h:  onstrucd  aa  meaninll 
"  the  thwarts  or  seats  npon  which  the  rowers  sat : ' 
but  it  is  obvifitis  that  no  other  construction  can  he  pnl 
npon  the  wnnl  except  that  it  meant  the  hatches  of 
the  hold,  which  being  slightly  elevated  above  thj 
level  of  the  deck,  would  be  a  ninch  more  likely  place 
for  the  master  or  officer  of  the  galley  to  walk  tliJ 
upon  the  (liwartR  where  the  rowers  sat ;  and  thU 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  exjtression  in  the  latt< 
qnotatinn,  where  "the  hatches  of  the  prow"  are  dij 
tinctly  mentioned  as  the  covering  of  the  entrance 
the  fore-compartment  or  hold  of  the  galley. 

Those   conflicting    statements   may.    however, 
easily  acctninted  for  by  the  fact  that,  though  portion 
of  the  galleys  were  ojien,  other  portions  were  decket 
while  the  proportion  of  the  open  and  closed  spat 
must  have  varied  according  to  the  class  and  size  »f 
the  galleys  or  the   purposes  for  which   they  were 
employed.     In  all  snch  matters,  also,  different  natior 
had  doubtless  different  armngements,  if  not  in    tl 
form,  at  least  in  the  outfit  and  general  oquipnu.-nt 
their  galleys,  and  these  must  have  undergone 
changes  in    tlie    com-se  of  centuries.     Nor  does 
modify  the  opinion  that  "  hati-hca"  in  their  liter 
sense  are  meant,  for  in  the  time  of  Homer,  though 
the  galleys  were  all  single-bankeU  and  "open,"  they 
had  a  deck  in  midships  and  at  the  bow  and  thester 

"  Howtll .  Pamplibt.  p.  7. 
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88  well  as  the  catastroma  or  platform   in  the  waist, 

for  the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

Although  most  of  the  war  galleys  of  the  ancients 

had  high  towers  at  the  stem,  and  more  especially  at 

the  bow,  these  were  frequently  temporary  erections, 

and  did  not  interfere  with  the  general  plan  of  the 

solid    hull   of  the    ship.     Nor    need    they  be    here 

noticed,  as  little  or  no  difference  of  opinion  exists  in 

regard  to  them.     It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 

they  appear  to  have  varied  in  form  and  size,  with  the 

galley,  the  purposes  to  which  she  was  applied,  or  the 

fancy  of  her  owners;  and  that  the  oar-ports  could 

not  have  been  of  the  form  generally  drawn.     They 

are  more  likely  to  have  been  I         I  oblong,  fashioned 

ill  such  a  shape  as  to  allow  the  oar  which,  in  large 

galleys  of  many  banks,  could  only  be  unshipped  by 

being  passed  outwards,  to  be  brought  pretty  close 

alongside  of  the  vessel  when  the  rowers  ceased  work. 

In    regard    to  the    seats,  stools,  or   benches  of  the 

rowers,    so    frecjuently  mentioned,    and  which    have 

created  a  good  deal  of  controversy,   the  plan  here 

suggested  satisfies  all  these  requirements,  for  to  each 

rower  a  separate  seat  or  stool  attached  to  the  oblique 

benches  or   steps  is    ajjpropriatcd.     The    height    of 

each  of  the  oar-ports  above  the  level  of  the  water,  in 

that  of  the  quuiqucreme,  and  in  all  vessels  of  greater 

dimensions,  would  be  as  follows  : — 

ft.     in. 

From  the  first  or  lowest  port  to  water  line  2     0 

Distance  between  1st  and  2nd  port  .     .     .  I     !l 

„  „        2nd  „    3rd      „     .     .     .  1     9 

„        r.rd   „    4th     „     .     .     .  1     9 

4th  „    5th      „     .     .     .  1_9 

y    0 
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Ri>  that  the  height  of  the  sill  of  the  port  on  the 
fifth  or  highest  bank  would  9  feet  above  the  water 
lino. 

The  space  between  the  rowers  seated  on  their 
respective  benches  or  platforms,  doubtless  varied 
according  to  the  size  of  the  galley.  While  from  four 
to  six  feet  between  each  rower  seated  on  the  same 
level  would  be  ample  in  the  case  of  either  uniremes, 
bivemcs,  or  triremes,  galleys  of  the  larger  class, 
in  many  cases,  most  likely  had  an  intervening  space 
of  from  six  to  even  ten  feet,  so  as  to  afford  room  for 
the  sweep  of  the  handles  of  the  oars,  and  enable  the 
rowers  to  walk  one  or  two  steps  aft  and  then  throw 
themselves  backwards  with  greater  impetus  into  their 
seats  as  already  described, 
tnnmury.  The  conclusioiis  at  which  we  have  arrived  may  be 
condensed  as  follows : — 

1.  Ancient  galleys  were  classed  or  rated  according 
to  their  number  of  banks,  rows  or  tiers  of  oars. 

2.  All  galleys  above  the  unireme  had  their  oar- 
ports  placed  obliquely  above  each  other  in  horizontal 
rows. 

3.  No  galley  had  more  than  five  horizontal  rows, 

4.  Every  {galley,  from  the  unireme  to  fhe  qiiinque- 
reme  inclusive,  derived  its  name  or  class  from  the 
number  oi  horizontal  rows. 

5.  All  galleys,  above  a  quinquereme,  were  likewise 
classed  according  to  the  number  of  rows.  In  their 
case,  however,  the  ohliqne  rows  were  counted;  btit, 
in  all  cases,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  inclu- 
ding Ptolemy's  tesseracon teres,  ench  row,  whether 
ohliqne  or  horizontal,  was  a  distinct  hank  of  oars, 
which,  like  the  number  of  guns  wliorevcr  they  were 
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placed  in  wooden  men-of-war,  constituted  the  only 
basis  for  their  classification. 

6.  The  portion  of  the  galley  appropriated  to  the 
rowers  and  their  oars,  was  as  separate  from  the  other 
portions  of  the  vessel  as  is  the  machinery  of  a  paddle- 
wheel  steamer.  The  rowers,  also,  like  the  modem  en- 
gineers and  stokers,  were  entirely  distinct  from  the 
seamen  and  marines ;  and  amongst  them  were  leaders 
and  crack  rowers,  who  were  as  indispensable  to  get 
the  galley  under  weigh  and  keep  the  rest  of  the 
rowers  in  time,  aa  are  the  engineers  of  our  own  day, 
who  start  and  keep  the  machinery  in  proper  working 
order. 

In  a  word,  the  row-galley  constituted  the  steam- 
sliip  of  the  ancients,  as  distinguished  from  their  sail- 
ing vessels.  She  had  sails  to  aid  her  progress  when 
the  winds  were  fair,  as  a  steamer  now  has,  but  the 
one  depended  on  her  oars  as  much  as  the  other  now 
does  upon  her  machinery ;  and,  however  vast  the  im- 
provements, there  is  really  no  difference  in  principle 
between  the  galley  of  the  ancients  and  the  steamsliip 
of  to-day.  In  practice  they  are  the  same,  except  that 
steam  is  substituted  for  manual  labour.  An  oar  is 
a  paddle,  and  the  blades  of  the  oars  fastened  toge- 
ther, like  the  spokes  round  the  axle  of  a  wheel,  and 
projecting  into  the  water,  constitute  the  paddle-wheel 
of  modem  times. 
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ON  THE  ABYSSINIAN  RIVEBS  WHICH  GIVE 
HISE  TO  THE  NILOTIC  INUNDATION. 

BT  THE  lATE  JOHN  EOOO,  H.A.,  P.B.8.,  f.B.O.B.,   TICI-PKK8)DBNT. 

(Read  NoTember  20th,  1867.) 

[The  follnwing  pnporv  voro  loll  bjp  Hr.  Hogg,  at  his  lamentod  dmtb,  in  an 
uiifinwhed  it&lo,  I  liave  simptj  endaaToured  U  verif;  hi*  rerenneei,  wilh 
u  few  change!  aa  potaible  in  the  text  ai  he  left  it. — W.  S.  W.  Ta.ux.J 

In  the  small  sketch-map  of  Abyssinia,  which  accom- 
panies this  Paper,  I  have  given  a  view  of  the  chief 
water-system  of  that  country. 

That  portion  of  Africa  is  very  considerable,  occu- 
pyinj;  a  large  district  of  from  seven  to  eight  degrees 
of  latitude,  by  some  eight  degrees  in  longitude.  Its 
extent  is  given  by  some  at  245,000  geogi-aphical 
square  miles,  but  this  is  only  a  rough  estimate,  be- 
cause its  boundaries  are  not  distinctly  defined. 

The  principal  rivers  and  large  affluents  to  the  true 
Nile  are  only  two,  viz.  the  Blue  'River  and  the  Black 
River,  the  former  joining  it  at  Khartum,  the  latter 
near  El  Damer.  There  are  also  two  chief  but  smaller 
tributaries  to  the  former,  namely,  the  rivers  Rahad 
and  Dinder;  and,  in  the  extreme  south,  the  Dodesa, 
with  the  united  waters  of  the  river  Yabus,  enters  it. 
Little,  however,  is  known  of  these  affluents  or  of  the 
still  smaller  river  Tumat. 
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Tilt  tribiiuriuii  i)f  the  Bluck  JUvit,  Ita/ir  r/  Aswat, 
trc  more  numerous,  as  the  Minna,  Tccc-azzc,  Ibiynn, 
Scllilc,  Siiliim,  Aiif;rtrfp,  and  miuiy  others  wilh 
traaller  streams.  With  hardly  an  exception,  tlie 
irihmaries  nf  both  Blue  and  Itlack  Nile  flow  from 
Rtn  W.,or  from8.E.  to  N.W. 

One  remarkable  feature  in  the  course  of  the  Tec- 
ttm*,  with  its  earlier  branch  or  river  Minna,  is  its 
^reat  curvature.  Beginning  at  the  south  8loi>c3  of 
BiuAniba  and  Mount  Wogcn  (or  ?f/zA-i(vHi=10,270 
feel),  it  prtkceecls  in  a  southern  course,  thence  sweep- 
iDg  round  the  province  of  Samyen  on  the  east,  and 
r«»iving  the  AVeri  at  the  north-east  comer;  it  then 
flows  with  the  united  waters  of  several  rivers  under 
the  name  of  llnhr  Settite  to  the  west,  and,  after  its 
jnurtion  with  the  Salani  and  some  other  rivers,  it, 
like  the  Jfahr  el  Aswat,  flows  north  and  north-west, 
until  it  enters  the  true  Nile  between  Berber  and  El 
Dnnier.  The  river  Abai,  or  upper  portion  of  tho 
hnhr  el  Azrel,  is  greatly  curved ;  for,  taking  its  rise 
Uiong  the  fountains  or  sources  at  the  base  of  the 
pyramidal  mountain  Giesh  ('J70I)  feet),  described  by 
Bnice,'  on  the  south  of  the  lake  Tzana,  and  flowing 
through  its  southern  end,  it  makes  a  bold  sweep 
BHiund  the  south-ea^t.  and  receives  in  that  course  the 
riviTs  Bachilo  and  Wanchit.  Flowing  thence  from 
rast  to  west,  after  its  union  with  the  southern  Do- 
dcKi  and  Tumat,  it  runs  with  a  rapid  but  meandering 
courae,  with  tlie  title  the  ^zrr^jl',  or  Blue  Nile,  through 


'  TliMm  loiircM  ir«K  lir*t  diKcovcrcd  by  Vclct  Pari  in  16IS ;  tbcj 
rlhrd  by  bim,  a*  well  a*  by  .Trntmc  I<ubu,  laan  before  Bnic«*i 
Mount  (itMli  u  alio  wriUeu  Oonh  or  Guisli  or  Guix,  but  Olieoc 
t  likoly  tli«  oorrtct  rorm. 
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Semiaav  and  Upper  Xubia  to  Khartum,  where  it  meets 
and  tuuds  (o  puiify  the  muddy  and  unwholesome 
waters  of  the  White  Nile,  or  El  Abiad. 

On  the  north,  beyond  the  Teccazze  and  Settite, 
there  is  a  considerable  stream  in  the  rainy  season, 
rising  in  the  north-eaat  near  Uixan  (7420  feet),  and 
bearing  the  name  of  the  Maiob,  or  Gash :  this,  too, 
presents  another,  but  smaller,  cur\-ature  on  the  north 
ofTigre;  nnd  after  flowing  through  the  diHtncts  of 
Boacn  and  Tukka,  post  the  to^m  of  Kassala,  and 
spreading  into  numerous  branches,  is  said  to  lose  it- 
self ou  the  north  in  a  large  sandy  marsh ;  though  1 
think  it  highly  probable  that  some  of  its  branches 
make  their  way  by  percolation  through  it,  in  certain 
places,  into  the  Bahr  el  Aswat,  and  thence  into  the 
Nile.s 

Still  further  north,  there  is,  in  time  of  the  rainy 
season,  the  river  termed  Darka,  which  proceeds  with 
many  eastern  branches  or  channels  to  the  Ited  Sea. 
But  most  of  these  watercourses  or  Wadys  become 
dr)'  in  the  hot  season.  Some  of  the  principal  sonrccs 
or  liead-streams  of  the  two  large  rivei-s,  the  Azrek 
and  As^vat,  as  the  Wanchit,  Jemma,  Hachilo,  Tcc- 
ca^Kze,  Tellare,  Samra,  Selhe,  and  Weri,  rise  from  the 
roots  of  the  great  mountuin-chain,  which  constitutes 
the  eastern  and  natural  barrier  of  the  country.  Ma- 
jor Harris  describes  this  lofty  barrier  as  "The  Abys- 
sinian Caucasus,  which  rise.s  like  a  bulwark  out  of 
the  ocuau-likc  expanse  of  the  Adel  plain,  and  an  a^^ 

*  Bat  Sir  3.  Baler  conaiJcn  tho  watcra  of  lIi«  GuU  U>  \ie  '•  cntirV^^ 
alml^^tll  by  llic  (oil"  boforp  it  c«n  rowb  Ihe  A«n«,  (•  Prowt-Ji 
of  the  Bojal  ticugrapUivol  SooJelj,'  vol.  |.  p.  883.] 
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lit  to  wbit'li,  of  a  fuw  Iiours,  will  tU'prcss  the  lui-r- 
crxry  in  the  thermometer  more  than  60°".' 

The  Azrck  is  the  most  important  of  the  two  chit-'f 
Abyssinian  rivers,  as  it  presents  a  gootlly  stream  of 
excellent  ^valer  all  the  year ;  whereas  the  Amvat  is 
nearly,  or  in  many  parts  quite  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer, which  is  not  the  case^  however,  mth  its  noble 
tributary,  the  Settile. 

Thc^rvt,  coming  from  the  south-cast,  and  through 
the  southern  end  of  lake  Dembea  or  Tzana,  flows 
through  a  vast  and,  for  the  most  part,  beautiful  terri- 
tory. It  is  the  ancient  /t^apus, — the  'Aatamvs  or 
*AaroaaBat,  of  Strabo.*  Pomponius  Mela  calU  it  As- 
tapes.  The  meaning  of  the  local  word  Ai^tapus,  then 
accounted  the  real  Xitf,  is,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus,   **  Kwter  (flowing)  out  from   darkness"  -tov 

mrofUHf  'AoTitiTOVP  wpocf/yvptVKa^w,  vvtp  tori  ^e^f/)/iij- 
MOofUi'Oi'  els  T^  'EW^POtv  BiuXeirroi'  «  roC  okotovs  vBtup  :' 
Pliuy,  Ukett-ise,  states,  "  cngnominatus  Astapm,  quod 
ilUnim  gentium  Hngua  significat,  *  aquam  ^.  tenebris' 
pniiltientem  :""  and  Solinus,  copying  the  Koman 
Mturalist,  makes  a  similar  statement,  "  Astapum  in- 
tliifetes  vocant,  scilicet,  ^  agtuim  e  teneiiria'  proflucn- 
inn."' 

This  hical  name  has  very  probably  originated  from 
Uic  river  Astapus  having  its  chief  sources  in  three  or 
fitar  holes  in  the  ground  benrath  Mount  Giesh,  and 

*  Htrm, '  Bighlaiida  at  Elkiopia,'  roL  Iti.  y.  StU>. 
'  Strmbo,  O«ogr.  lib.  IVti.  p.  ;S6. 

*  Diwl.  Stc.  lib.  i.  «p.  87.    Dtodorua  thu*  ivninA*  ;•— nfmi  /i^v  niv 

^yitiy^  rip  /*  ral  nbriHt  dAvt>qirui(  ciu  r^i  Idfut  ayvn'iat  uCnt/riv  irnfii* 
ft—tftpiaf.  *  riior.  Nat.  HUt.  1)1.  v.  cup.  10. 

-  iMlboK,  C.  J.,  Colleot.  Ucr.  Mvmor. 
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its  copious  streiims  issuing  forth  into  da)-li(*ht  frniu 
dork  sources  of  uiikuowu  (Ic]>th, 

It  is  usuhII)'  tvrmtMl  by  the  natives  the  Aswre 
Blue  RivLT,  or  Nile,  "Bahr  el  Azrek,"  from  the 
bhie  tint  of  its  wiitent. 

lu  its  more  southern  progress,  it  is  known  by  the 
title  Abai,  ov  Abawi,  Abaoi,  Abavi,  or  A&auhi,  which 
signitii's,  according  to  Father  Lobo,  who  calls  it  the 
Nilf,  the  "  KoUier  of  Waters."  Ab  is  "  father,"  and 
u-a/i  or  oo-ah,  in  the  Shoho  dialect  (in  Amhoric  icaia) 
"water."* 

The  celebrated  geographer  Mercator,   in    his 
count  of  the  '  Kingdom  of  the  Abyssinians,'*  wri 
"//iuffjti  qui  Astajms  Ptolcmo;"  but  Aba«hi  is  clea 
B  misprint  for  Abn»hi. 

At  Khartum  this  river  joins  at  about  15*  SO* 
lat.  the  true  Nile,  othenvise  the  MltiU  Nile,  BaAr  el 
Miad-,  which  flows  somewhat  slowly  through  vast 
marshes  from  the  south,  and  is  so  named  from  its 
Khit€  or  turbid  water.  Baron  von  Miiller  saj-s,  "The 
waterof  the  mdte  Nile,  which  in  its  lower  course  is 
muddy,  contains  salt,  and  is  of  a  whif^  colour  from 
the  clayey  soil  and  vegetable  remains.""* 

The  Blue  Nile  was  long,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Portuguese  and  of  Bruce,  considered  as  the  real 
Nile;  but  late  researches  have  proved  this  beautiful 
course  of  waters  to  be  only  one  of  its  two  chief 
branches.  The  ejiithet  of  Bltte  or  Azure,  AzrfJc, 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  its  particular 
depth  of  colour  and  transimrency,  or,  ns  Sir  S.  Baker 


■  Sm  Marklmm,  BiuL  Abyu.  Expod.  |i.  \tS,  nolt. 

*  Men-ator, '  Atlu,'  Ainil.  (edii.  5).  1CS3, 

"  '  Journftl  of  ihe  Boy nl  GfOgnpliirnl  Society,'  joi.  sc  p.  237. 
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states,  "  Duriug  the  dr)'  st'iufoii.  the  mtter  of  tlio  Blue 
Nile  isi  clear,  and  its  broad  surface  refiecta  the  colour 
of  the  A/w  sky  ;  hence  the  npj»cIlation."" 

The  Whife  Nile,  ns  we  now  know,  receives  its  vast 
supply  of  water  from  the  immense  equatorial  lakea 
in  the  centre  of  Africa;  these  lakes  or  fresh-water 
was  being  replenished  by  the  heavy  and  constant 
rains"  which  fall  for  many  months  in  succesfion. 

'i"hejH'TO«rf  principal  affluent  to  the  Nile,  and  which 
anites  with  it  between  Berber  and  VX  Damer,  some- 
wbat  south  of  18°  (about  W  37'  N.  lat,  and  34*"  E, 
loi)^.)f  is  the  Blaci  Kiver,  or  Sahr  el  Aswat  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  it  is  so  termed  from  the  black  or  durk- 
coloured  silt  and  soil''  its  flood  waters  bring  down 
firom  the  higher  and  central  districts  of  Abyssinia, 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  dark  trap  or  basalt.'* 

This  river  is  the  Anlaltoran,  'Atnaffopas  of  Strabo." 
the  'Atnaffoppai  of  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  ii.  lU),  aud 


"  IMcer,  'KileTribulaiiM  ofAbytfiiiiit.'  p.  6fi2. 

*  Do  the  mttUdi  nioiM  rTam  Moiiut  CoikiB  susist,  in  ocrliiiii  n^oatlia  of 
1h»  je«t,  in  urdliog  tlio  White  Nilo  f 

■  Tli«  Bhct  Niln.  or  Atbnrn,  doulitlow  received  iig  iinmif  from  tlio 
UaeJt  soil  or  e*rth  wUioh  ibn  l«rr«nli  in  the  rain;  period  oarry  uIouk 
«kh  tlMnn.  ( ViJ<  Linsnt, '  Junrnnl  of  the  Royal  OcojirapIiicBl  Socii>ty,' 
™i.  ii.  p.  IRS.) 

■■  :jir  S.  Baker  uUt  lu  the  rapid  stresm  Sfahaiepe  nm  the  limit  of 
Ui  jounury  on  the  eut.  He  tbtu  describes  the  uouiitry  and  iu  kco- 
Iqgy : — "  I  vm  now  ammg  tbe  mountains,  irbu>ii>  draiuaf-o  uauekh]  tbc 
Mdden  mo  or  Ibt-  Atbani  and  the  Nile.  Far  n*  tho  i-yn  rould  reiU'h 
nthe  HOth  aiul  esat,  the  raoite  extended  in  a  confuiiod  miwa  of  peika 
ttftttt  altitude,  from  tbc  aliarp  Kranilo  licad  of  1000  to  llnt-to]ipci) 
bwtlt  killf  of  6000  or  60OO  feet,  and  otbur  eouicol  point*.  yKrhapi 
dMbl«  tbat  liditbL  The  whole  of  the  huaU  in  that  part  of  the  coun> 
ny  «M  a  Jart  ibte- colour  i  in  tomo  place*  it  wtu  nJino»t  binck." 
(■Kile  TriUiiario*.*  p,  *X>,) 

■■  (hosr.  lib.  xvii.  p.  78&. 
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the  Jslafm-es  of  Pliny:  it  still  bears  a  name  sliglitly 
modified  from  the  above,  Atbara. 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  two  firet  syllables  iu 
tlie  names  of  each  of  these  rivers,  .-isla,  are  the  same  : 
and,  thongh  we  are  not  able  to  say  now  what  may , 
have  been  the  original  meaning  of  this  word,  we  may 
fairly  presume  it  to  have  been  a  local  yEtbioptaa 
uame. 

riiny  tells  UB  that  the  Nile  was,  for  some  distance 
along  its  course,  called  Sirit,  "sic  quoquc  ctiamnum 
Siris  ut  ante,  jiominatm  per  aliquot  millia"  (lib.  v. 
cap.  10). 

This  agrees  with  its  more  ancient  Hebrew  name  of 
Sihor,  iniy,  meaning  black;  it  was  no  doubt  so  termed 
from  the  dark  alluvium  brought  down  by  the  river 
at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  (See  1  Chron.  xiii,  h; 
Isaiah  xxiii.  3;  and  Jerem.  ii.  IS.)  So  Uionyt 
says,  in  hit) '  Periegetes,'  v.  223  : — 

Xlpis  tnr  AtBioirtaf  KiKXijiTKeTai'  ol  Bi  Ivifrjjs 
EvvaertH  arpt^ffrt  ittr  ovvopM  NfiKov  t$ei/TO. 


Which  is  confirmed  by  Festus  Avienus  (Descrip. 
Orbis,  V.  .3.S6).  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Nile  was 
likewise  called  Gecn  (Antiq.  Jud.  I.  i,  3),  Tijii*;  and 
according  to  the  Byzantine  writer,  Joannes  Lydus,  it 
had  two  other  appellations,  viz.  Has  and  Chr^aorrhoas. 
Thrasyllus,  also,  states  its  former  name  was  Melas. 

Tu  its  upper  portions,  the  Hlack  Nile  receives,  even 
at  the  present  day,  many  different  names,  as  Settitc, 
Mahatepe,  Teccazze,  Bellegas,  Minna,  .■Vugarep,  Stu- 
Um,  ami  others:  and  it  has  its  origin  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Chalga  and  Abyssinian  plateaus  which  bonier 
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upim  the  t«rritorj'  or  plain  of  Dembtru — itself  tree- 
less, but  rich  in  piisliirRS — at  nu  great  ilistnnco  from 
the  lake  Ti^na.  lu  the  sccoiid  famutis  Ailulttan  in> 
tcription,  this  large  river,  or  the  Teccazzi',  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  Ntfe,  NtlXov. 

llie  effect  of  the  rains  desceDiling  in  toireats  upon 
the  lofty  mountains  and  high  lauds  near  the  sources 
of  the  At&ara^  or  Taccazze.  produce  throughout  its 
whole  length  Auddou  and  rapid  changes.  Its  annual 
flood  commences  early  in  tlie  summer,  about  June 
23rd,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Sir  S.  IJaker.'" 

The  rcguhir  rainy  season  in  Abj-ssinia  usually  sets 
io  about  the  middle  of  June,  and  lasts  for  three 
months,  till  the  middle  of  September;  then  the  At- 
bara  and  the  Blue  Nile  become  vast  and  gi'and  rivers, 
having  been  in  the  dry  season  both  very  shallow  and 
the  foiiner  in  most  places  almost,  if  not  quite  dry 
It  appears  that  the  primaiy  cauie  of  the  iuuudution 
of  the  Nile  in  Egypt  is  the  Abyasinian  flood ;  for,  to- 
vanls  Uie  middle  of  June,  that  flood  commences,  and 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  then  rapidly  rising. 

The  floods  brought  down  by  the  Wliite  Nile  are 
proved  to  be  iatery  and  are  caused  by  the  periodical 
and  long-coniinued  rains  near  the  Equator,  increased, 
doubtless  and  maintained  in  their  full  volume  by 
the  waters  of  the  Kquatoriul  Lakes.  These  floods 
do  not,  according  to  Sir  S.  Baker,  arrive  at  Kliartfim 
until  about  tiftcen  days  after  those  of  the  southern 
Abyssinian  river,  the  Blue  Nile  or  Abdiy  aided  by  the 
then  united  and  copious  waters  of  the  Rahnd  and 
Dinder. 


B&ker,  -KilcTribtitAncs,'  pp.  61-:). 
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Itiit  the  perioilical  rains  do  not  a/icajfs  bc^n 
throughoiu  Abyssinia  at  one  and  the  aame  time, 
namely,  at  Midsummer,  as  Sir  S.  Bakur  di-scribes 
they  did  in  18G1.  the  year  he  was  there.  In  some 
years  they  evidently  commence  t.'arlier,  at  Ipast,  in 
certain  places,'^  for  MM.  Galinter  and  Ferret  men- 
tion, in  the  middle  of  May,  1842,  "la  aaison  des 
pluiet^  qui  etait  dc'ja  commencee."  Again,  on  May 
15,  they  state,  "  I-a  phiii*  toniba  ft  torrents;"  arid 
on  May  16,  they  notice,  "Une  plute  tdrrenticUe." 
This  appears  to  have  occurred  in  the  district  of  Wag* 
gera,  near  (iondar,'"  about  7420  feet  above  the  eea. 
We  learn,  also,  that  near  Mctemma,  in  Kalabat,  the 
rains  begin  in  May. 

Bvuce's  accounts  of  the  amiaal  period  of  the  Abys- 
sinian floods,  and  of  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  the 
Nile,  vary  from  that  of  Sir  S.  Baker;  but  I  see  i»o 
reason  to  doaU  his  accuracy,  as  his  statements  were 
the  result  of  several  years'  observation,  whilst  that  of 

"  In  "onw  port*  of  AhyxiiniA  thoiw  in  «n  tarty  rainrnll.  which  luts 
■  kliort  timr.  Mr.  Miirlclutm,  nFter  nir>ntionin)(  ihc  frulic«  or  doodi 
oauncd  bj  ttie  tpritig  raini  of  Apnl  and  May,  iu  Ihc  uorlh  at  tbo  Ko- 
hoilo  mountaina.  nt^ar  the  Sooruu  Ji^QIl-.  itali>«,  "  a(W  thew  rahu 
ccue,  there  ia  ([oneraJlr  a  Ary  month,  uid  then  tho  regular  rainy  mm* 
•on  comni«ice»"  (p.  3BS). 

"  Tho  rainfall,  auwirding  to  BruM.  in  the  jent  1770,  nt  Gomlu 
«u,  iu  May  about  2J  i  in  Jane,  4)  j  in  Jolj,  10 ;  in  Aii^utt,  1G|  j  in 
September,  S}  inchnti  rpf^pc-cliTely.  nltotjcthrr  nmoitnliiii;  (o  ojvw  3G 
InchM.  or  jiiBt  about  viie  English  yard.  1  flnd  that  in  tevem  jean 
{\774i-80)  iiio  m^fi  rninrall  in  London  (aonordiDK  to  the  *  Jounn]  of 
tho  Royal  Socioly')  ninonntt'd  to  ^if  inchn*  for  the  licetra  manlkt, 
whor^w*  Uuit  ftt  Gomtor  wu  the  fall  \njive  moalKt  only.  Mr.  Oallon 
make*  the  mtaa  annual  ntiufnll  in  England  3L'3()  iiielira ;  oiid  Sir  J. 
Xlerauhel  ijirc*  llie  mcnn  vf'^rli/  fall  at  6ree'iiwii<h=21'  U]  iiicli<*,  si 
l*eu<an  11)^37 '20  intheii,  nuil  at  Kenditl=&3~jU  inche*. 
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ihf  latter  tra%'eHer  was  the  ex|)ericucc  of  ouly  a  vitt^le 
year. 

Bruce  records;  "In  the  Uefjimung  of  ^fag,  biiii- 
ilrods  of  streams  pour  tlu'tiiselvefl  froin  Gojnm,  Da- 
mot-,  Maitslia,  and  Dcmbca,  into  the  Ijikr>  Touna, 
which  had  become  low  by  intense  evaporntions, 
but  now  bf^ins  to  fill  iuxensibly,  am)  coiitribritCA 
a  Ui^e  quantity  of  water  to  the  Nile,"  or  the  Mai. 
'Hie  increate  of  the  Nile  is  not  disceniod  till 
about  Juae.  **  In  the  ieffin/tinjf  of  '/ime,  the  sun 
having  now  passt^d  nil  Abyssinia,  the  rieer$  there 
•re  rU  /«//,  and  then  \a  the  time  of  the  greatest  raitu 
in  Abyssinia." 

The  following  extract  also  shows  that  Bnicc  was 
aware  that  the  Equatorial  rains  in  the  npjwr  country 
whence  IFUte  Nile  flowed,  afforded  lattinff  nuppl^  of 
water  for  the  inun<lation  of  Kgyjit: — "Tlie  rains  col- 
leclod  by  the  great  rivers  iu  Abyssinia  and  their 
tributaries  would  be  absorbed,  nor  be  able  to  pass 
the  bumint*  de«crt8,  nor  find  their  way  into  Kgypt, 
were  it  not  for  the  White  River,  which,  rising  in  a 
country  of  almost  per/ietual  rain,  joins  to  it  a  never 
fiiiling  stream  equal  to  the  Nile,"  [that  is,  to  J6at\ 
He  aiUU  that  "  the  raim  cease  in  Abyssinia  about  the 
ith  0/ September."** 

Yet,  a  later  explorer  in  that  region.  Dr.  IJcke,  says, 
"The^oodin^  of  tJie  Abai  does  not  iiyin  in  Abyssinia 
till  about  the  Summer  So/ttice  (June  21«/) ;"  obsei-ving 

■■Bnice'**Tnv«laiii  Arric«.'«to..  vol.  t.  pp.  32S.  330. 333.371.3rd 
t^tiau,  Uro.  IHl'S.  Also  Patlier  Lobo,  in  hi*  '  Voyn-Rt  to  Abjminia* 
(tSSS),  ta^,  "  Pioiu  tko  midtlU  of  June  to  tUo  mitlillo  of  SopUmbor, 
tbr  nii/u  arc  iilmo«t  wMin»»\\yJitlH»g." 
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further  that — "The   Blue  KUe  Afyias  iu  iucn^aj 
!  about  .An<- 11 M."^  fl 

A  still  more  recent  ti-areller,  Mr.  Markham,  rcl 
cords: — "From  June  to  September,  Abyssinia  gets  her 
rainy  seafon ;  for  ber  mouutaitis  are  high  oiiuuj^h  Ui 
rench  and  condense  the  moisture  that  is   hurrying 
nortliwards,  and  to  bring  it  don-u  to  deluge  and  fer 
tilize  her  jdatwiux  and  Atilleya"     He  adds.  "  Only 
sorrj'  sprinkling  along  the  coast,  during  the  winter" 
and  spring  months,  is  got  from  the  Red  Sea  wheu    , 
;  easterly  winds  pre>-uil."^'  H 

The  more  general  time,  howCT-er,  for  the  usuid™ 
commencement  of  the  periodical  rains  in  the  alpine 
districts  of  Samyen,  Tigre,  and  Lostn,  is  about  Mid- 
summer's dny,  or  the  summer  to/stice;'"  a  fact  uni- 
formly attested  by  classical  authors,  some  of  whom  I 
shall  now  briefly  cite. 

In  a  fragment  of  .'Eschyhis  occur  the  following 
versos,  relating  to  the  Ethiopian  oriyin  of  the  Nile 
Jiood: — 

I  AidiofrtBos  y^s,  fvOa  NeiXot  etrruppovi 

^^H  Faiav  KvKtf&mv  ptv/utTtav  rTTOfifipiatt, 

*  Spc  '.loarnal  of  the  Koytl  Goographioftl  Society,'  to],  xvii.  |ip.' 
1E6-S7 :  and  toI.  xs.  p.  292. 
•'  Mnrkhnm,  Hint.  Al)y«.  Eipoi.  p.  171. 

*■  Sir  8.  Bnkcr,  in  Uic  pn-facu  to  liii  book.  p.  Is.,  *ffuu  itatM 
thnt  tlie  Abyasiniia  "  flood  ovcuri  suddenly  DboMl  Itr  SOfA  June,  &uil 
tlie  itraud  riuli  of  irater  pourjiift  doirii  the  Itluc  Kile  and  tlie  Atl 
t  Into  tlio  pnivnt  cimnnci  inuniUtct  I'OWcr  Kgypt." 
I     "  Miohy].  Tthr.  T.  Sdii.lpii.  cumnlr  .1.  C.  IV  Pmiir,  rol.  ti.  p.  MS.' 
i  llaff"  Com.  1745.    Tliid  i«  ■  Inily  i>!opuit  pdilion,  but  not  rwy  «>r- 
ftti  In  tlio  lext. 


MS." 
or- 
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Bore  (he  third  verse  is  coa»dorfd  to  altutic  to  the 
Ihnj-iitnr  (Sirius),  at  the  rising  of  which  the  iniindtt- 
tiou  in  Ethiopia  was  represenUnl  to  begin.  There  iii, 
alwi.  a  fragment  of  the  play  called  '  Arrhelans.'  by 
Euripides,  prt-served  in  Athenicus,  with  the  following 
lines; — 

NttKov  Xiwp  KuXKttrrov  tx  yautt  v&ap, 
"Ot  tK  fMXaf*0pvrw>  vStpOVTot  Ofptl 
AiffietiriSot  yij*,** 

which  show  the  then  bi'lief  tluit  the  fillinit  "f  tho 
Nile  occnrrwl  durin;?  the  hot  summer  of  Ethiopia. 

.■Vgiiiii,  Diodonis  reconls  the  "  inundation  of  the 
Nile  85  commencing  at  the  summer  solstice,  and  in> 
creasing  until  the  equinox  in  the  autnmn,"  r^f  yap 
TXqfMNTfWf  T^v  ap^iv  am  $epi¥S>v  rpoirStv  voiovfiei-ot  av^tu 
pif  i*<XP*  *"'*  lOTj/M/JMW  Tr)t  utToinapiv^t.^  riii'*  ptM"iod 
would  inchide  from  about  Juuu  21  to  September  23; 
in  fact,  nearly  the  very  time,  as  still  obsei-vcd,  for  the 
Abyssinian  usual  rainy  season. 

LucretiuH  alludes  to  the  increase  of  the  Nile  from 
the  lofty  Ethiopian  mouutnins,  "when  the  all-search- 
ing eun  is  victorious  with  his  melting  rays:" — 

"  Fonitan  ^thiopAm  punitus  dc  iDODtibiu  altia 

Cruscnt,  uhi 

THbificifl  Hubif^it  mdiiii  Sol  omniii  Iii.itribUfl," 

that  is  to  Bay,  in  tumtner:  and  Athenieiis  correctly 
remarks: — "There  are  in  Ethiopia  many  and  violent 
rains  about  the  rising  of  the  Dog-star  until  the  rising 


**  AlbeiuKi  D«ipn.  lib.  ii.  Epit.  88,  otlit.  Sahw«ii;h..  Argent.  IBOI. 
°  Diod.  Sic.  IJih.  IIt*l.  lib.  i.  tap.  3ii.    Alao  he  ndJa,  in  onp.  99, 
■on  dearijTi  i  yifi  NVi^nt  Spx'^"'  H'"  )rX<)fiui>irAii  hutA  r^   Otpirit 
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of  ArctUlllS,"  uSuTWf  voXA^f  Kai  Xanvptiw  yitro/itwi'  xa 
T^  AtSunftav  Kara  rat  rav  Kviis  ayaroXat,  iSnt  Tr}s  eiri-toK^t 
Afunoxipov.^'^ 

Tilinllus  states  that  "'l*he  Nile  is  increased  vt'ii 
Hummer  water,  when  Sirius,  or  the  Dog-star,  cleav 
the  pdrchcd  fields,"— 

"  Qualis  et,  orentDB  cum  Godit  Sirius  Agros, 
FcrliliH  BMlivn  Nilux  uLuitdot  attas  :"*' 

(laiidian,  that  the  Nile  hegins  to  fill  in  summcri^ 

"Cuiiitiui'  (lie  Titiiiiit  Cani*  fln^ranlior  armat;" 

with  the  further  nbscnatiou  that  it  is  not  flunded  in 
winter:^ 

"  Olacie  nca  ill«  m/k/o. 
Nee  circiunfuso  scopolis  cxuberut  imbre  .-"* 

while  Ivuciu)  adds: — 

"  NiluH  iieqne  suscitat  oudas 
Ante  CaniB  radios,  nee  ripis  alligat  antnom 
AiiUs  parom  nocti  Libra  sub  judico  Pbu-'bum."* 

Seneca,  in  his  "Natural  Questions,  relates  that 
(£ni[>odcs  of  Chios,  "ait  kieme  NUum,  qui  h  nullo 
imijre  adjuvetur,  tenuari,  deinde  crescere  per  tenta- 
tem,  quo   tempore  ....  redit  rigor  fontibus :'  '* 


] 


**  Atlimmi  Deipa.  lib.  ii.  Ejiit.  69. 

«  TibuUuB,  lib.  i.  Eleg.  7,  v.  31.     So  Tirgil.  mhen  tpetk'ms  oT  thl 
Dot!  or  Siritu.  liart  cxtkotly  tlie  tn-mc  ci]ireMioii,  whioh  oooun  tnictj  (iit 
GcorR.  ii.  v.  363).  "  findit  Csnia  msurcv  •m,"  and  (ia  iCa.  Ui, 
141).  "  «i(-rii(.-i>  VKurrrc  SIriiu  tgros." 

»  Claudian.  Eidyl.  17.  tv.  26.  a3.       "  Liipnn.  I'lidnii].  lib.  i.  r.  388. 

"  Snnooa,  N»t.  Qunjxt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1.  Seneca  doubtlMi  took  this 
iTom  Diodonw  Siciilii*.  who  hfld  almul  ■  century  bpron  tlitii  writtep, 
"nccordlug  lu  iKiiijioilrii  uf  Cliioa,"  rin  NiAav  tlXayvs  narA  ftiv  rAr 

][<i)MMi   luitpuir   ilnti ■urn   hi   tA  Sifias  ....  vXtJiioitiBai   rfyr  wtrA 

^vvw  avTOi;  f'voiv  ovifisv&'irTwi.     (Bib.  llial-  lib.  i.  cttp.  41.) 
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and,  liLStlyt  n  much  laU.T  Gr<i>k  author,  lIcliuduruH, 
uarratea  of  the  Great  Nile  festival,  that  it  was  ccle- 
brat(Mi  by  the  E^ptiuiis"  chietly  about  the  summer 
solstice,  when  tlie  river  receives  the  commencemeiit 
of  its  swelling : — ra  NaXtm  ran  njn  /ifflmtv  Trap 
AifinrriiHS  eaprifv  (i^tmiKtvai,  icara  rp&vat  /ttv  T«f  0eptifa» 
lUtXuara,  not  ore  upj^iiV  lyjt  avfijatatt  o  vorafior  ctriXofA- 
jStiwt  7(KovfUi^i'.^  The  same  author  justly  adds: — 
"Tf  the  I'^yptittns  regard  the  Nile  as  the  '  Father 
of  Waters,'  and  esteem  him  as  a  Deity,  Ethiopia 
onght  actually  to  receive  worship  as  the  mother  of 
their  go<l,"  that  is  to  say,  for  affording  the  primary 
sources — melted  snows  and  rains — of  the  fertiliiting 
inundation. 

In  Lower  Egjpt,  about  September  2.'ith,  the  gi-cal- 
p«t  height  of  the  Nilotic  inunilation  takes  pluce;  and, 
by  the  middle  or  10th  of  November,  it  has  materially 
lessened. 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  the  ancient  accounts 
retpecting  the  origin  and  scasim  of  the  increase  of 
the  Nile,  many  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  are  ex- 
tremely accurate,*' — 1  shall  now  refer  to  Sir  S.  Baker's 
description  of  them,  and  of  the  effect  produced  upon 
tlie  White  Nile  by  the  floods  of  itti  chief  iillluentii. 

"  ArittitDctM  apeftltii  of  tli«  dancM  uid  diviuc  oiIm  irliii'li  tlin*  san([ 
lo  ibe  Nilu  It  that  &*tlT&l : — jfopoit  At  miarriiriiiiivni  Ulinvai  ry  N<Aif 
iflit  at  T^  ^l  aiomu.  (Pngiii*iit«  II  int.  GriDOor.  Tol.  iv.  p.  SSO;  C. 
Uultmu,  tdit.  IV.  IftSI.) 

*■  Hirfiodonw, '  ^tliiopira.*  lib.  iz.  «dit.  Lut.  Par.  11)19.  He  bu 
UkPR  tbi4  from  DicJ.  Si«.  lib.  i.  cnf.  30  «nd  oAp.  39. 

'  Arruw.  Hiat.  lud.  *i,  roruarkt  oo  tbe  cstiiiv  of  the  Nile,— Arrrt 
iwi  Tw>4«  tftart  rttinipiovaiai  mil  rou  NilXuv  ri  naSinia  roura,  on 
iiMubt  tlnu  Tfr^i  Tn  AlSi/nrur  Sjito  mu  BifliM'  not  Air'  imWiuv  inTttn\&- 
|Mnr  ri*  N«JXw  v«M|>3nXX«ii"  iitiip  nil  ix6at  it  t^k  yiji"  rijv  Alymrriir 
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Sax  S.  Baker  nrrivcd  at  Kliorldtn  on  •funu  11th, 
1863,  wlu-n  he  found  the  Bahr  el  Azrek  "very  low, 
but  ulif^htly  and  stt-iidily"  swelling.     On  June  23nl, 

1861,  lie  had  experienced  the  sudden  flood  poured 
down  Uie  dried  bed  of  the  Bahr  el  Aswat  or  Atiara, 
owin^  to  the  heavy  rains  of  Abyssinia  at  the  coni> 
menceiiient  of  the  %vet  season  which  had  flooded 
simultaneously  the  Settite  and  Salam,  together  with 
the  head  of  the  Atbam.     At  the  clo«e  of  June,  in 

1862,  while  at  Khartum,  he  saw  the  Blue  Nile  rise 
from  the  same  cause.  'I'hns  the  Atbara  and  the  Bine 
Nile  rose  simultanfoiisly,  brinfjing  down  the  drainage 
of  AhyRsinia  into  the  true  Nile,  which  at  that  time 
waa  not  full,  though  daily  increasing  above  Khar* 
tflm ;  while,  at  the  same  time  below  the  junction  of 
the  Atbani,  a  great  flood  was  pouring  into  the  river, 
caused  by  the  excess  of  the  Abyssinian  rainfall  rush- 
ing suddenly  into  its  main  stream. 

The  inundation  in  Lower  Egypt  commences  in 
July,  and  continues  till  the  end  of  September.  Now 
the  last  diiy's  rain,  when  Sir  S.  Buker  was  in  Aby»* 
sinia,  was  on  the  lOth  September,  at  which  date  the 
wi>t  season  closed ;  thus  tlie  flood  came  down  the 
Alhara  on  231x1  June,  and  the  rain  ceased  on  16lh 
September,  wliilo  the  inundation  of  Lower  Egj'pt 
occupies  a  similar  period,  allowing  a  short  extra  time 
for  the  flood  to  reach  that  country  and  aftcrwortU  to 
retire. 

The  White  Nile,  of  lai'e  origin,  in  an  equatorial 
niinfall  of  ten  months,  keeps  up  the  givat  volume  of 
I'aler  that  nourishes  Egypt;  but  the  Blue  Nile  and 
hi'  Bliick  Nile  or  Atbara,  of  mountain  origin,  \rith 
w  ■hurt  but  tremendous  rainfall   of  three  (or  four) 
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18,  ninliinr;  iiiUt  tliu  muin  or  Whitt?  Itivor,  cautie 
tlie  inundation  of  Lower  E^pt,""  and  depositing 
much  fre»li  soil  or  altuvium  frum  tlit-ir  waU>r«,  tho 
Wt  fi-rtiUty  of  all  that  countr}'  is  annually  secured. 
So,  indeed,  these  liiieit  of  the  great  poet  continue  to 
this  day — even  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand and  three  hundrwl  years — nmst  faithful, 

....  vaaa  S  fvffaXtjt 
Atyvtmt,  dyvoC  muaraf  v\t)ptnrfu'i-y}, 
i(ptafiuH>  A^tfTpns  aiTTfKKtt  artij^. 

The  lake  Tzana,  or  Demfrefr,  io  the  Psthoa  (VeffMt) 
fif  Strabo  (p.  U77),  and  Vtffw  of  Stcphanns  Byzant. 
(p,  726) ;  it  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  generally  near 
seventy  miles  long  and  forty  miles  broad,  hut  it  is 
enlarged  by  the  summer  ritina.  Its  situation  is  OlOO 
feet  above  the  sea.  Ptoleaiy  calls  it  Cofoa  or  Caloij" 
1*»1h8.  The  Hut  and  alluvial  lands  about  its  shores, 
tad  eaiwcially  the  rich  plain  of  Demhea,  would  indi- 
cate with  geologists  that  the  lake  itself  had  been  in 
ages  ]msi  much  more  extensive.  Several  small  iiilandii, 
with  one  named  Dak?^  of  large  size,  are  seen  in  ita 
waters;  they  are  very  lovely,  and  are  covered  with 
luxuriant  foliages,  and  add  greatly  to  its  picturesque- 
new. 

The  captive,  Dr.  Blanc,  describes  J)ak  or  Ikk  as 

"  Baker,  'On  the  TribuUirie^  oC  the  Nile  in  Abjmiinia ;'  Prwiecd- 
lip  of  tlie  Royal  Gd^Krophlcal  Sociuty.  lol.  x.  p.  ^91. 

*  Ftoleiajr,  Googr.  lib.  iv.  c^  8.  Tbpr«  a{i[H.-iir  to  bare  beMi  tieo 
CoImi.  on«  btfinc  iii'ir  {irohably  Halai.  CtWdnti*  myf.  "  ttliiid  op{ri> 
iluta.  wd  prupn  Aitaprntttn  (boilin  ^&-r>]  (liiTiiim  fiiit  CoM.  KnXiSi),  ia 
niJH«  utd  l^olvmiDiis  ct  Arritinu*  noii  (ionrcniutit."  (Cfllnr.  Googr. 
Tol.  u.  p.  ffOO,  cilit.  LiiM.  1732.) 

**  Btmbo  well  d«tMtribe«  it  lhu« : — f'l^^ua  Xtfiyri  ptya\ri,  f^avr  t'KaCva 
M'Mtfu'p^  trarwt.  <Rdit.  Aaut.  1707,  lib,  xvil.  p.  1177,} 
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"a  ctusLer  of  sevpral  islps."  Tlic  lai^r  are  occupied 
b)-  inhnbitantfi,  contain  some  large  villages  and  four 
churches  of  great  sanctity,  and  are  all  well  wooded. 
He  says,  "they  givu  to  the  scenery  a  charm  which 
even  the  Leman  with  all  its  beauties  caaoot  rivnl; 
nothing  ran  be  more  graceful  on  near  approach  than 
their  dark  basaltic  walls  a  few  feet  above  the  tt-nter, 
covered  with  a  splendid  liixuriuiu  vegetation  grace- 
fully bending  over  the  sides,  and  reflecting  their 
charming  shadows  in  the  deep  bine  waters  of  the 
lake." 

"  We  enjoyed  the  lake  [Tana  sea)  immensely :  we 
loved  its  clear  fresh  wiiter,  its  calm  stillness,  the  blue 
mountains  and  dark  island  reflected  on  its  unruffled 
surface ;  we  were  never  tired  of  gazing  on  the  plying 
canoes.  The  very  bulrushes  themselves  had  ihoi 
charms."-''' 

Dr.  IJlanc  docs  not  mention  what  species  of  hidnii 
these  are;  if  (as  is  m'ost  likely)  the  beautiful  papor^ 
reed,  Ct^perus  Pap}jrii.%  be  one  of  them,  the  "bulrush 
canoes"  or  frail  skills  he  names  were  doiihtU-ss  of 
similar  builtl  with  those  used  in  F^pt  on  the  Nile, 

All  the  larger  Abyssinian  rivers  run  from  the  hi 
lands,  that  are  chiefly  basaltic,  to  the  west  and  nnrtW 
west;  they  bring   down    much  rich  soil  and   blai 
mud,  which,  with  so  great  a  mass  of  water,  render 
the  Kgyptians  their  annual  fertility  and  wealth. 

■^  '  PnicrcdiDRH  of  l1iu  Rojsl  G^ogTn|<hiciiI  Socioty.'  vol.  xlif. 
U-8. 

*  8e«  tlio  Bjcum  iti  my  pnptr, '  On  VmkdI*  niacle  or  tlie  Papjnif.* 
in  Tjnodon'ii  Mojc.  Nnt.  Hint.  rol.  ii.  1839. 

Bnii'c.  in  hi*  .^ppccdis,  vol.  \.  ot  T«i'el*,  Mjs  il  is  ihe  only  b<ml 
tli«y  liavu  iu  AliyifiiiiiB,  niid  it  iimnfil  Tiimrua  l|>.  It).  Wr  ini;titii>ti« 
tite  rfl))yru*  ruali  a*  ciistint;  in  ibo  lakes  of  lilhiupia  Ip.  M). 
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Pindonia  Siculus  wns  one  of  the  first  lo  mrntinn 
the  new  soil**  or  wec<l  brought  down  with  the  Nile. 
Arrian  more  fully  relates  tlic  eume  im]Kirtant  fact  in 

th(!Mr  words : — orroTt  iXirv  Kara^'poitv  fuu  irt]Xoi'  in  tmv 
cuw  Tcwp,  ev$tv  vap  avrolt  aX  inryal  elatv.^  And  Hflio- 
darus  says  thut  the  Nile  carries  annually  fresh  aoil 
into  Egypt,  and  ia  therefore  so  called  by  the  Greeks 
that  \»  to  say,  N(i\ot  from  Nin  IXw.*' 

The  more  alpine  district  of  Abyssinia  is  of  very 
great  altitude,  an<l  possesses  mmintains,  as  Itiis  Dejam 
=15,150,  Beroch  Waha=  14,784,  Abo  Mikanas 
14,760,  Aba  Jared"=14,714.  lJuahit=14.60O,  Misa- 
mryii.  14.580,  Silki=13,950,  aiul  Araba  Hay=13,700 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  All  these  rise  in  the  pro- 
^ncc  of  Samyen.  In  Tigri  are  seen  Mount  Suera 
nearly  10,000,  Mount  Sibat=8900,  Mount  Ijkunoss 
8840,  Monnt  Zonoda=87fiO,  Mount  Waaliahazin= 
8500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  others  of  great  height. 
'ITic  province  of  Losta  is  dcacribcd  by  Mr.  Pcai-ce  to 

"  Kod.  Si«.  lib.  L  Mp.  90 1  i  NttXiK  htaya  V  iti  mot  IXiv  fifilx'*  'V 
yii*.  Tbe  uouiuulaUoa  of  *1tuTium  Mid  blick  mod  (iXvi  ml  ir«U()  in 
t&e  rMey  ot  Ui«  Nil*.  iiMr  Ucliopolu  anil  Urmiihit,  Iim  been  Mlra* 
lnU«d  to  b»  aboat  iIimb  intli"  in  odd  bundml  yean.  Tliin  would  f,-i*e 
MiHtinbihi  of  Kit  inch  (or  thrMi-quBrien)  in  toutitj^-GTC  jc«ri.  S«« 
Sir  C-  KidioUon'*  piper  '  On  tbc  Diiik-WoriiLippert  o(  Henipbia,'  ia 
VoU  IX.  Trwu.  Roy.  8oc.  Lit.  p.  20!>. 

*  Arriia.  BxpnL  Almand.  lib.  v..  Lund.  Bmt.  1704. 

*■  ndiodanu.  *  .Stbiopin,'  lib.  ix.  edit.  Lnt.  Par.  1610.  And  Jo- 
utiaea  I.jrdiM,  ta  bi*  work  '  De  Mon«bti«'  (lib.  ir.  •.  OS),  undor  Jnlf, 
rooordn.  Kuri  t&¥  ir  SJom  iJXiov  avu^'i'ii'  4  N*iXoi  'IXht  owj/iu  r^ 
NtOly  irpoTiiM*,  tita  AJj^irror  •'$  \lyvirrov,  itra  XjiUfTojipiIue,  «i(l  ti  XuifrAv 
NfZXoi  ati  thciXiiti  ovm  naAoiyKvnV  r^  yiip  Ailfiii  ruit  yftuiiftaTit-o-t  anA 
v^  rtat  SXint  mm^affai  tAv  NiUni-  ir^^i  /rvitiAvyiar  jftf.  (Corp.  &('riul> 
HuL  BjiMiU  BoDMr.  1837.  rdiu  Uekkcr.} 

•  Or  Abu  Yartit  (Patfcw  Ywrcd),  wm  xo  called  from  a  btuiiiIj'  o»- 
iMtactl  iiatiire  of  ijamyon,  wbo  lived  l30O  ye&n  ago,  and  in  bolioTcd  to 
Iw  Blill  liriiif;.  (iUrrif,  iii,  p.  SK.) 
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be  "exdx-iucly  mountaiuous  throughout,  aud  form! 
an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  two 
great  tliiitriuts  of  Amliara  aiid  Tigrt;."  la  it  the  fol- 
lowing are  some  of  tlie  mountains,  on  whose  sumtnite 
ice  and  show  arc  observed.  Muuut  Abuua  Yosef= 
13,780,  Mount  YmaraU=l.%3J0,  Mount  Biala= 
12t480,  Mount  Gavzigivla=12,470,  Mount  Ashaltao 
=  11,(120,  Mount  liewa=  10.500,  Mount  Izrael  Amba 
=  10,420  above  the  sea.  But  llerr  Th.  von  UeugUn 
has  laid  down  in  his  large  map  (18ti7)  in  the  Gulla 
countiy,  near  1 1"  N.  lat.  and  39°  E.  long,  from  Gi*een- 
wicb,  and  about  half  a  degree  south  of  Mngdala,  two 
mountains,  which  he  makes  higher  than  those  in  Sa> 
m)'en.  One  of  thejie,  Mount  Ko]lo,  he  gives  above, 
aud  the  other,  Mount  Dsimba  or  Jimba,  just  about 
16,000  Paris  feet.'*^  And  there  are  many  more  mou^H 
tains  whose  heights  have  not  yet  beea,  even  approx^^ 
mately,  ascertained. 

The  more  lofty  summits  of  Samycn  being  cons* 
dered  to  be  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation  in   j 
that  latitude,  retain  throughout  the  year  some  por-  j 
tion  of  their  snows.     This  remarkable  collection  of 
very  lofty  peaks — mauy  of  which  are  termed  Amba, 
meaning  strictly  in  the  Abytisiuiau  tongue  a  conical 
mountain, — was  known  to  the  ancient  Greek  philo- 
sophers; for  Diud<H'us  Siculus  records  that  Democri- 
tu8  of  Abdera  said  "  the  mountains  in  Ethiopia  were 
the  highest  in  the  (then  known)  world," — fic^p*'  or 
VTov  vpoirrrttrri  roi?  fxryiinois  opeffi  Tolt  Kara  njc  oiKOV/iei 
a  ^latv  tlfai  trtpi  r^v  AiOioTriair** 


**  Futt '  Koiiio  nkch  AbcMinioo,'  Jom,  1868. 

*<  Diod.  Sic.  Bib.  Hut.  lib.  i.  cap.  89.    Tlut  ii  noarl;  the' 


And  aj*aiii,  the  8aiiie  liistoriaii  writcii  of  Agathnr- 
chides,  the  Cnidian,  (about  107  B.C.),  that  he  expressly 
says  thut  "  in  every  yoar  constant  rains  arc  pnxluced 
in  the  mnnntains  of  Ethiopia,  and  last  from  the  sum- 
mer solstice  to  tlie  autumnal  equinox," — ^njai  yap  tar 
a-iavTOf  (V  Tmt  Kara  "npr  Ai8tovtav  optirt  yivicOai  <jvvtj(H» 
OfiffpQVt  ii-Ko  OtpwSni  rpovmv  fi^xP*  '"!'  f*T<yirupttn}t  lir>}fupia$ 
(cap.  41). 

So  Strabo,  sp«ikjng  of  how  it  was  that  rain  falls  in 
the  most  southern  |iarts  from  Meroe  in  aunimor  and 
not  in  winter,  and  how  the  Nile  is  increased  by  the 
rains,  states  that  Caltisthencs  says  the  cause  of  it  was 
the  tnimmer  rainfi,  and  that  he  had  received  it  from 
AristoilL',  wh<i  hud  it  from  Thrasyalcus,  the  Thasiau. 

^)}oi  yap  KdWurdtt^  Xcyctf  t^  at  twi>  ojiffpwp  airtav 
TW  0tpui^,  irapa  ApumriXovs  '^Jtfiotrra'  tx^vop  ie  vapa 
Spaava\tcov  rov  0aaiou.*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  doubts  of  many  writers  as  to 
the  existence  of  rain  in  the  hot  climate  of  Ethiopia, 
the  geographer  Strabo  relates  that  the  rains  there  in 
mimmer — chiefly  in  the  highest  mountains — had  been 
witnessed,  actually  seen  by  some  parties  (ainmrrai) 
who  had  beeu  sent  from  Egypt  into  that  country  by 
one  of  the  Ptolemies  to  investigate  that  and  other 
natnnd  objects." 

Iwouue  Bm  Dojaio.  in  Samjon.  i*  only  xomn  Ron  fed  bolow  Mout 
BlRtic.  Mid  tlw  k)KhrT  rlinin  of  tho  Iliraalayiu  in  India  uns  tli^n 
»ca»elj  knowD.  Ho,  Ukrwiic,  thn  Cauciuiiii  and  Uaunt  Arnrat  iroro 
nadfUrmiiMHl  in  kllitude.  **  Slrabu,  QeoKr.  lib.  xvti.  p.  113it. 

••  Thi»  ti  Slnbu'i  BOiWlal.— OJ  fur  oty  afixo'i"  aroxaati^  ri  nXioir, 
I  J'Eirrtpoi-  aMrrai  ytrrifiirTts,  iJrrt'mT'i  C^rri  Tiji^paiv  Btfiivitv  vX^pov/uvov 
>  N((X«r.  f^r  AWiowine  r^i  Hrv  nXvCofu'tTji,  tai  /iuA.irra  iV  roll  (ffjiiroit 
Pt-  •'iramfM'vwl'  U  TBv  !ifi^,uev  tnw<iiuii"iy  hut'  uXiyov  r^v  rrXll-y.^^ilia' 
I  ll*Mr]ip£<  iiiXivra  A^ov  ruit  vXiovixi  tAv  'Ajidtiioy  KiSXnof  t"'x'"  "'" 
UTfOimiuiiiiixni,  Kut\-it  /nrt/iiropcmt  tnl  r^r  tmv  At^iirriBi- ^/lai-,  aal 
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And  sump  Iwo  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  the 
vcr>'  abiiiidtuit  mitis  were  cuufirmed  as  still  dii^ceiiding 
in  the  hot  season  upon  tlie  mountains  of  Abysdola 
by  I^poz,  Paez,  Lr>bo,  and  other  Portuguese  trnTel 
lers.  Indeed,  the  summer*"  clouds  in  that  alpine 
territory  do  not  "drop,"  but  pour  out  exuberantlf 
their  "  fatness,"  and  thus  carry  with  their  siiperabuB 
danl  wiittTs  in  the  summer  a  large  portion  of  thffli 
fertilizing  and  natural  wealth  to  the  more  arid  rfr 
gions  on  tlic  banks  of  the  Nile;  ami  it  may  hv  vei 
correctly  8i;id, — 

'iltfl  author  of  these  tines,  the  historian- poet  Calli 
roachus,  who  flourished  about  260  ac,  was  one 
the  earliest  (doiihtleas  receiving  it  from  C^lliiitheni 
and  Aristotle)  to  declare  the  true  origin  of  the  Nil' 
tic  inundation,  viz.  that  it  descended  with  a  copioufl 
flood  from  the  precipices  of  Ethiopia;  also,  that  I 
great  deal  of  that  country  which  he  calls  precipitoui 
well  deserves  tliat  epithet,  iis  is  fully  testified  by  othel 
writers,  and  by  our  modern  travellers, 

Pompunius  Mela  has  writti-n,  "ex  imnmnibu( 
j^thiopia?  jugis."  So  I'lowden  asserts,  "the  wholi 
of  Snmyen  could  be  made  one  vast  fortress  ^  rooiii^ 
tainous  and  precipitous  a  region  is  it."*^'     And  Majoj 

I 

fi  nint  ilXXiit  \,ti'Mi  itapwiwot  I'luXirt  •trlipat  trpo)^^^f^i(lo6al  rovt  ti 
AiyMrrnK  |3uiri}kiur  roCt  QroXffiaLtout.  (Ueugr.  lib.  xrii.  |>.  1138>.) 

"  So  JoDiuiiw  Ljilui  nriteii  i  irtfi'i  r^t  t¥6ipti  rir  i&arisv  inMiTrm 
(tr.X.).  (Lib.  iv.  «.  «8.) 

••  Culliinai-huR.  ■  Hymn  to  Dtioa.'  r.  307.  Tho  poet  \t  Allnding  b 
the  timo  or^'iiir  wh«-n  the  Nil<-  i«  inumUloJ,  i.».  tlio  aummor. 

■•  I'iowduri.  *  TraTcU  in  Abjiwiniti.'  p.  dVL  Mr.  Msrlchfttn,  dMcrib 
iog  tbc  mount  lortned  Amlm  Ffi-mi,  Miys  it  "  ii  a  (urccMioD  of  gnxu 


Harris,  <U'scribin(f  the  lofty  oastcni  chain  which  runs 
fi'um  north  to  south,  calls  it  *•  the  Abyssinian  Cnnoi- 
W8."  which  is  clpvatwl  like  a  bulwark  or  an  immense 
uatunil  barrier. 

The  inundation  of  the  famed  Nile  has  been  for 
ages  on  interesting  prablcm  and  subject  tn  the  man 
of  science  and  of  liti^rature,  to  the  historiau  and  to 
the  poet;  and  I  therefore  need  nut  apoliij-izc  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  for  thus  having  noticed 
the  Abyssinian  sources  of  this  annual  phc-nomeiion, 
and  the  opinions  of  many  ancient  authors  concrrnin;; 
it.  So,  indeed,  Diodorus  Siculus  has  justly  romurked, 
"Many  philosophers,  as  well  as  historiana,  Imve  uq- 
dcavoured  to  declare  the  causes  of  Uie  increase  of  the 
rivt-r  Xile,"  or  more  exactly  in  his  own  words,— 
Mfyii\i}f  8'  ownit  avoplat  V(p*  Ttjt  tow  IIoTafiov  (NtiXav) 
te\t)p^fftmt  tTfiKe^tipt'ticaai  voWoX  Tcof  re  ^tXaffJ^f  «<it  TWf 
iVToptmn/  airooavitu  rat  ravrtjs  ai,riaf. 

prKi|ilcpt. — a  K'tTtous  mvs  of  rock  tcrmiiintih^  in  BiiKiilnr  wilIIm."  It 
M  tiliulc  in  ihn  dialrirl  of  Wxjjer&t,  wbniic  natrrs  ruu  ijiUi  tlio  Tel> 
tare  river,  >iiil  Iht-ncc  into  tbit  TcrcnzKo  ([i.  %13).  AUu  liv  n  rilt'ii,  "  tlie 
bed  of  the  U>t  riTcT  in  about  ~9i*t.  nJiiJ  iIil-  nuiiiiiiit  of  tlir  Wniidnj 
ptM  i>  10.500  IW'l  abtiic  Llic  iii-a,"  Freiii  lliul  )iiiM*,  "  lixibiiij:  Hi-ruM 
llw  Ttcx-muu  voJIcry,  iri>  nol  lUi'  Snt  vi«<w  of  tint  Wndcln  ptatouu,  K 
nighty  wall  24klO  twt  high,  riaing  abritptly  fVom  the  vullcy  "  (p.  Hi). 
He  furtliw  adda :— " MagdsU  iisolf  (nwr  ihn  mmc  L-lmiu  of  oiiKttra 
■kosauini  fonniag  tbp  gn-nt  orntmbcd}  in  &n  iBulaled  tlnt-loiipod 
■ooBteiii  of  cplQmiiar  bualt  with  porpvDiliculur  nidi-R,  itioM  than 
l>O00rF«t  above  tbe*»"(p.Se6).  It«  atreuiu  llo«  into  Uic  Bacbilo, 
*ad  to  into  tbe  Blue  Nitu,  or  AbaU 

Oppaait«  to  Magduln.  Mr,  Mnrkiiam  stotn,  "  the  Dblautn  plat.ORU 
'onut  a  *lt»i);bl  wall  of  oolumtiar  bmidl,  docciiding  30UO  feci  to  iho 
^>«>d  of  th«  Bodiilo."  (Hi»t.  Abjfx.  Cxpcd.  p.  285.) 

I  DMd  BOt  give  auj  fbrlbcr  cxnniplra  of  AbyMiniaii  prectpicH 
(^hteh  exist  in  Suoyra  and  olbvr  proviuovs)  to  oocfirm  Callimiirliiii'a 
^«»iTiption. 

"Diod.  8i«.Ub.  i.cap.  37. 
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The  map  wliicli  I  liavi>  addetl,  where  it  is  culc 
green,  points  nut  the  drnina^  of  the  Abyssinian 
waters  to  the  Nile ;  where  it  is  red,  it  signifies  that 
the  flow  or  dmitmge  is  to  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Aden,  or  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  the  north  and  east: 
on  both  of  these  sides  very  few  large  streams  or 
rivers,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  occur.  Some  of 
these,  hon-cver,  in  conclusion,  ought  to  be  brie 
mentioned. 

On  the  north  of  Halai,  the  river  Hadas,  often  dry 
in  plawfl,  flowing  past  the  base  of  the  Degonta  pa 
and  proceeding  near  /ulta,  the  site  of  the  formj 
Adulis,  it  reaches  the  Ked  Sea  at  Mulkutto,  in  Anne 
ley  Bay.  And  nearly  parallel  to  the  Hadas,  but 
more  to  the  east,  flows  the  stream,  Wadi,  or  toirent 
named  Nebhaguddy.  tlirough  the  Senaft  i>a>a,  and  it 
likewise  debouches  into  Anncsley  Bay.  Then  at  the 
roots  of  the  lofty  Uumt  Mountains,  near  Adigeral 
(8535  feet),  a  few  small  rivers  or  winter  torrents 
— jft^tap^vi — take  their  course;  some  join  the  rivers 
Caballa  and  Uagolay,  others  flow  into  the  eastern 
or  salUplain,  where  probably  they  are  absurbed  or 
communicate  with  the  lake  Alelbad. 

So,  again,  from  about  13°  30'  N.  lat.  to  beyond 
T^ke  Asbangi  (about  12°  N.  laL),  more  of  the  like 
streams  ap[)car,  and  proceed  into  the  Azubo  (ialla 
plain. 

From  about  11°  45'  N.  lat.  many  larger  streams  or 
rivers  flowing  from  their  smircps.  under  the  Geshen, 
Kfratii.  Gcdeni,  Clmkkn,  and  Shon  mountains  to  be- 
yond Aukobar,  to  about  9"  N.  lat.  pursue  their 
coursi'S,  and  become  tributaries  to  the  Uuwash. 

litis  last  tb  a  noble  river  which  receives  its  tmurces 
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in  the  valleys  or  slopes  of  the  Fine-Finnie  mountains 
in  the  Soddo  Galla  territory  ;  flowing  thence  through 
the  Fattigar  district,  it  proceeds  through  a  sterile  and 
volcanic*^  region  covered  with  masses  of  trap,  scoria, 
and  ashes  as  a  considerable  stream,  its  own  banks 
being  edged  with  fine  trees  and  rich  vegetation. 
After  having  been  joined  by  its  numerous  affluents, 
it  follows  a  north-eastern  direction  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Adal,  and  partly  loses  itself  in  the  burning 
desert,  and  partly  (as  is  supposed)  flows  into  the  large 
I^ke  of  Aussa.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  well  ascer- 
tained that  it  does  not  reach  the  Gulf  of  Tajurrah,  or 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

*'  M&jor  B&rru  (iii.  p.  265),  Bays,  "  Existing  craton  still  resume  at 
laag  iBterrals  their  old  work  of  dcTostatioc,  and  violent  earthquakea 
now  and  then  shake  the  countr;  "  to  ita  very  base.  In  the  year  1854, 
great  Tolc&nic  diBtuibancea  took  place  in  Eastern  Abjssinia. 
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ON  THE   SNOWS,  RArNS,   AND  THERMAL 
SPRINGS  OF  ABYSSINIA. 

BT  jaHM   BOOa,   U^.,   r.B.H.,   P.1I.0J.,   riCB-PRIRIDKHT. 
[BmJ  NoToiubor  ISlIi,  IMS.) 


In  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November  Ia«t 
read  a  short  Paper,  "  On  the  Abyssinian  River 
give  rise  to  the  Nilotic  Inundation,"  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Societj-  of  Literature.  In  it  I  pointed 
ont,  from  n  small  map  of  Abyssinia,  constructed  and 
coloured  by  myself,  the  chief  rivers  and  water-system 
of  that  country,  viz.  those  which,  flowing  to  the  W. 
and  N.W.,  become  the  primary  cause  of  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile,  and  likewise  the  other  rivers  tvhich 
descend  from  the  Abyssinian  Alps  and  highlands,  and  I 
proceed  to  the  N.  and  E.  into  the  Red  Sea,  or  into 
the  Gulf  of  Aden  or  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Since  then  it  has  become  a  question  of  much  inter- 
est to  me,  whether  or  not  the  snows,  which  are 
stati'd  In  He  or  fall  throughout  the  year  upon  the 
lUpine  »ummils  in  the  centre  of  Abyssinia,  contri- 
bute by  their  ]>artial  melting  to  the  rising  of  the 
M'aters  of  the  Nile.       It  will    be  remembered    that 
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HeoMlolus,  about  447  B.a,  observes  that  thR  Nile 
does  not  flow  from  the  meltc-d  snow  of  Ethiopia,  as 
was  reported,  ^/icVi}  -roe  NttKov  pctw  «iro  Ttjico/Minp  j^wvot 
(Euterpe,  cap.  22),  and  he  seems  to  deny  even  the  ex- 
istence of  snow  in  that  warmer  region ;  he  adds,  oi/S< 

But  on  referring  to  the  second  fiimous  Adulitan 
inscription,  probably  near  to  (or  soon  after)  the  time 
of  Augustus,  which  was  copied  by  Cn»mas  Indo- 
plpustes  about  a.d.  525,  tlie  enow  in  Ethiopia  is  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  existing  throughout  the  year.  I 
have  referred  to  the  transcript  B  (no.  5127).  as  pub- 
lished by  IWickh  (or  his  editor  Franz)  in  vol.  iii. 
of  the  Corp.  Inscript  Once,  and  I  find  this  account 
to  be  there  given.  After  naming  several  tribes,  the 
inscription  mentions  the  Samine  (i'o/«w)  nation  as 
dwelling  in  the  very  steep  and  snow-covered  moun- 
tains, in  wliich  there  are  continually  snow-storms  and 
frosts,  and  snows  as  deep  as  a  man's  knees.  Ka\  Sa- 
fuvt  ?0in}r  irtpttv  rou  Nil'Koi/  tv  Bwr^aroit  Koi  y^ioviiBtatv 
SptOiv  oucovmas,  4V  olt  &ta  Tropros  vuftrrai  Ktu  Kpin)  Koi  j^iovta 
ffaStlat,  mt  fi.expt  yovarwir  Kataivvuv  avtpa.' 

I  mil  now  briefly  show  tlwt  frost  and  snow  still 
continue,  more  or  le-sa  iu  quantity,  on  tlie  alpine 
range  of  Abyssinia  —  hta  ■jravros  —  perpetually,  or 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

The  highest  summits  of  these  Alps  are  situate 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  Abyssinia — though  somewhat 
more  on  its  eastern  side, — in  a  province  to  this  day 

■  Ho  Arriu)  (Hut.  lud.  ri.)  atfttu,  S>Amt  n  otii  xmhOdtq  ('q  S^ 
tA  AldiiitrM-  JI)Md  ifiri  aau^uiror. 

'  Sec  p.  61]!.  vol.  iii.  Boeckliii  Corp-  InucripL  Gnuc.  td.  Fronaina. 
Thm  Icxt  it  i;i*'cii  in  Uiu  "  Adililioti&l  N«tf8  "  nl  tlit-  I'uii  ■>r  Uiia 
nwnoir. 
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colled  Saiiim,  or  SemyetL,  which  is  sn-opt  rr)und  on 
the  south  by  the  river  ^finna,  or  Dellegas,  and  ou 
the  uttat  and  north  by  the  Teccazze,  or  AtbanL  Two 
of  the  alpine  summits,  the  Jbba  Jared  and  Has  Dfd- 
jem  in  tliat  range,  exceed  1.'>,000  feet  in  nltitiulf 
above  the  sea.  These  Alps  nearly  corresimnd  in 
height  with  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  given  at  15,78-1 
feet  The  line  nf  perpetual  snow  is  taken  in  the 
Swiss  Alps  nt  80DO  feet;  but,  in  the  hotter  inter- 
tropical latitude  of  these  Abyssinian  Alps,  it  rispg 
to  about  13,500  feet  Again,  the  following  extract 
from  the  French  'Voyage  en  Abyssinie,'  by  MM.  Ga- 
linier  ct  Ferret,  tome  ii.  p.  291  (Paris,  1847), 
proves  that  snow  lies  perpetimlly  on  the  upper  parts 
of  Rag  Dedjem.  These  travellers,  speaking  of  the 
snow,  pay,  "  11  y  en  a  constamment  sur  le  Detjem,  ainsi 
que  nous  I'avons  obsen'd,  tantot  sur  le  versant  mi'ri- 
dional,  tantot  sur  le  versant  oppose,  et  cela  suivaut 
les  saisona.  Le  sommct  de  cettc  montagnc  atHcuru 
dans  la  zone  de  la  congrlation  perpetnolle."  They 
further  record  their  estimate  of  perpetual  snow  in  that 
lofty  mountain,  in  the  dry  season,  at  440U  mi'tres, 
but  in  the  rainy  ecaaon  nt  S600  metres  above  the 
sea-level. 

Also,  the  more  recent  but  unfortunate  traveller, 
Mr.  H.  Dufton,  confirms  the  presence  of  det^p  snow 
OD  the  same  alpine  range.  "  My  sight,"  he  writes 
('Abyssinia,'  p.  IHC),  "was  delighted  by  frequent 
liews  of  the  summits  of  the  Simyen  mountains, 
thickly  oovenMl  wiUi  snow.  As  this  was  the  month  of 
April,  one  of  the  hottest  1  can  easily  believe  Ihnt 
some  of  these  mountains  arc  never  free,  but  are  with- 
in   the  region  of  perpetual  winter,     'lliey  are  the 
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higlutit  in  Abyssinia,  attaining  un  elcvatiun  of  15,000 
feet  in  Aboo  Vared  (Abbii  Jared),  the  loftiest  poak." 

Uiiniboldt  8ay8,  '*The  Abys>iii)ian  mountnins  ri»e 
from  lO.OOO  to  nearly  15.(»00  (Vans)  feet,  as  wo 
leuni  from  exact  measurements.  itiippeU,''  who  ranks 
amongst  the  moat  accurate  observers  of  the  day,  found 
Abba  Jarat  (Abba  Jarcd,  Abu  Jiiret,  or  Aboo  Yarcd) 
in  1 3"  20'  N,  lat,  only  70  feet  below  the  elevation  of 
Mont  Bhinc;"*  wbile  his  plates,  in  hia  '  lU-ise,"  are 
considered  as  very  faithful  representations  of  the 
sccner)*  in  the  Abyssinian  "  Alps,  in  regions  where 
perpetual  snow  is  found  almost  under  the  Line."' 
(See  opposite  plate  I.) 

Again  Mr.  Pearce,  while  proceeding  over  the 
Samyen  Alps,  encountered  very  severe  snow-storms : " 
and  Mr,  Plowden  (* '['ravels  in  Abyssinia,'  p.  395), 
q)eaking  of  Samen  as  "a  Switzerland  in  miniature" 
(p.  379),  states  that  "  Bauheet  (or  Bauhat,  or  BuahitK 
whoso  top  being  nem'ly  14,800  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
was  covered  with  hail  and  frost  and  with  blocks  of 
ice  in  the  caves  and  places  sheltered  from  the  sun." 

Mr.  11.  Salt,  travelling  in  Abyssinia"  early  in  this 
centtury,  writes: — "This  morning  (April  8),  the  a^ 
mosphere  proving  extremely  clear,  we  could,  for  the 
first  time,  plainly  distinguish  the  snow  (called  by  the 
Abyssinians  IJerrit)  on  the  top  of  Ueycda  and  Aml«i 
flai  (13,700  feet),  the  two  loftiest  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  Samen.  Mr.  Bruce,  haWng  passed  over 
only  a  lower  ridge  called  Larnalmon  (about  9800 

*  '  BetM  in  Atij^niiiien,*  vol.  i.  p.  lU  ;  rol.  ii.  p.  443. 

*  ■  VitiTB  of  Nalur«.'  ed.  Dolin,  p.  11(4. 

*  'OnBAppeU'iTravola  iaAb]'uinift.'Tol.(.p.C71.  (Juurnnl  of  tlia 
Royal  OvOKnpkicii)  8oci«-ty.)  *  See  Iltiiu-bouk,  p.  4ii. 

'  *  Voj«g«  to  AbjHiniii,'  f-  360 ;  London,  1811. 
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feet),  did  not  believe  the  fact  of  snow  liavitig  been 
ever  seen  on  these  mauntains,^  though  it  is  noticed 
in  the  very  earliest  account  of  the  coiintrj-,  in  the 
Adulic  inscription  given  by  Cosmus,  luul  subsi-qut-iitly 
by  several  of  the  best  informed  among  the  Jesuits 
who  travelled  in  Abyssinia."  I  may  add  that 
though  Mr.  Salt  found  the  thernntmeter  to  be 
95"  in  the  valley  of  the  Tecauu'.e  iu  the  month 
of  May,  he  correctly  considered  it  to  be  below  freez- 
ing, or  under  32°  of  Fahrenheit  on  Uic  mountains  of 
Samen. 

MM.  Combes  and  Tamiaier"  Hiy,  of  that  alpine 
re^on,  "it  is  the  highest  land  in  Abyssinia:  i(« 
mountains  are  almnat  continually  covered  with 
snow  on  their  highest  tops;"  they  add  of  the 
district  called  La^ta,  more  to  the  south-east,  that 
"it  is  very  mountainous,  and  entire  armies  have 
been  known  to  perish  there  of  snow."'*  Of 
Somen,  they  state  that  it  "is  the  highest  coun- 
try in  Abyssinia;    its  mountains  are  almost  always 

*  "  ViJryoL  ii).  p.  313.  rromllio  rollowiiiKOiprM>Hi>ii.mstlc  imc  of 
bj  Mr,  Bnifio  in  BnoUior  pnrt  of  liin  work,  it  njiiiciin  lliat  be(liLo  llvro- 
dotua,  Diodorun  SicuiuM,  and  Spiivcu)  ilid  aat  tifliuru  in  tlio  po«aibi)ilj 
of  so  UkIiI  n  autiaUnce  tytiiR  ou  Ihv  tup  of  a.  mouulain  UudCT  liw  tTWpN*. 
'  It  ia  lutd  thiLl  mow  haa  bt^eo  smd  to  lie  oti  the  mouDtaiu  of  CbA. 
etc.,  but  tliiH  I  do  not  beJicvc.  llnii  Iim  probably  1ic«n  tMB  to  tie 
there,  but  I  doubt  much  wliotlicr  tins  can  bo  twid  of  •  *nh<itaiK«  of  M 
loose  a  t«'Xtiiro  m »iww,'  (llnic^fi ' Travel*,'  vol.  iii.  p.  320.)"  Unt  the 
piTienco  of  hail,  rvca  in  tlio  middle  of  Jul;  (IB41)  on  the  Shoon  AJpi^ 
in  the  foiilh  of  Ahj-Mimn,  in  thut  rrlslpd  by  Major  Harrii;— "  Ttc 
POnrinK  ppBk«of  the  toont  r<-mot*  rangt'  tbruir  ibeir  bourv  bead*,  ajiark- 
ling  with  a  nhili!  taantle  of  bail,  far  into  lliu  void  uun  ikj."  ('  Hi{[li- 
landu  of  Ethiopia,'  vol.  i.  p.  323) 

*  'Voyafi^en  Abyuinie/pir  MM.CotnbdRcl  Tunificr.ia  tli*yM» 
lS3l>-37. 

"*  Parlinnnintitry  Blur-book,  'Itout««  in  Abjustni*.'  ISA?,  pp.  S 
and  188. 
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cnvcrtNt  Willi  Miovr  on  their  liigliest  pointi,  and  icu  i» 
\vv\[  known." 

'nicnc  »I|>iue  tructs  extend  for  about  eighty  milei 
from  north  to  south.  lu  fact,  Snmen  may  be  con* 
sidurcd  nctirly  the  oftipdXot  7^9,  or  centre  of  Abyssinia, 
and  as  audi,  forming  the  most  imposing  and  grandest 
features  iu  tlmt  magnificent  portion  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopia.  The  distinguished  German  traveller.  Dr. 
Kiippell.*'  fijavc  to  Abba  Jart-d  summit,  the  reputed 
liij^hest  point  in  Semien  (as  he  writes  it),  above  15,000 
(PariM)  feet  in  altitude  from  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Mr.  Peiirre,  on  October  18,  1807,  passed  over  the 
summit  of  Amba  Hai,  in  Samen.  about  14,0110  feet,  and 
hiid  a  heavy  suowstonn,  descending  iu  large  flakes  like 
feathers;  and,  on  October  1st,  in  the  same  year,  the 
name  traveller,  in  auollicr  part  of  Abyssinia, — at 
Diifut,  on  a  high  mountain  in  I^sta, — states,  "The 
cold  was  there  intense,  and  au  boar-frost  lay  upon 
the  ground."''  Many  years  later,  Bishop  Gubat  re- 
cords, that  on  March  18,  1830,  he  ascended  the 
raountain  of  Siltpii  (or  Silki)  in  Samyen,  when  its 
highest  peak  was  covered  with  snow;  and  adds,  of 
U»e  neighbouring  Mount  Ilouahat,  that  "iu  summit 
U  almost  always  covered  with  snow."'^  Indeed,  Dr. 
ltiip[K-ll  obser\'ed  on  the  Samyen  mountains  freshly 
fulh?ri  snow  in  the  month  of  July. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  statement  of  per- 
petual snows  on  the  lofty  basaltic  .\1ps  in  the  Sa- 
myen t#rritorj'.  as  relatetl  in  the  Adnlitan  inscription, 
is  correct;  and,  although  the  melting  of  snow  at  the 
K&»,m  of  the  periodic  rains,  in  June  and  July,  may 

"  8m  •  Morwli>liwi«!lit<'."  port  i.  "  Blue-book,  p.  «. 

"  '  JouruiJ  af  lt«HdcDcc  in  Abyxnuio,'  bj  S.  Gobat,  IS'M,  pp.  (30, 68. 
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not  very  maU'rially  affect  the  filling  of  the  Tcccaz/^, 

or  Allmra,  yet  the  melted  aiow  doubtless,  io  ordinar)* 
■easons,  increases  the  mass  of  water  brought  down  by 
the  niijbing  torrents  in  that  river,  as  is  midly  related 
by  Sir  S.  Baker.'* 

IIe^adotu^  ('AlIistheneB,  Diodonis  Siculus,  Seneca, 
and  Bruce  were  therefore  wrong  in  their  denial  of 
the  existence  of  snow  in  the  hot  coiintrj"  of  Abys* 
sinia;  while  Humboldt  has  pointed  out  that  tills 
Adulitiui  (second)  inscription  "'affords  the  most  ancient 
record  in  antiquity  of  snow  within  the  tropics;"'*  an 
observation  to  be  restricted  to  historical  reoonk^  for 
8omc  of  the  Greek  poets — as  *Escbylu3  and  Enripides 
— ha%'e  mentioned,  at  a  still  earlier  date,  tbt-  snows  of 
Abyssinia,  or,  rather,  of  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopia,  and  have  suggested  that,  by  their  melting, 
the  annual  flood  of  the  Nile  is  caused,  or,  at  all 
events,  increased. 

I  will  now-  briefly  consider  some  passages  from 
these  Greek  poetical  writers. 

The  first  of  them  is  j^-lschyluH.  lliis  vencnililc 
poet,  wi-iting  (about  B.C.  480)  before  the  time  of  the 
historian-traveller,  Herodotus,  and  alluding  to  the 
Nile  in  the  Ethiopian  country,  con-ectly  speaks  of 
the  "fii;ry  aun  "  as  melting  the  irtrpeUav  x"^'^' — ^^^ 
frozen  or  mouutaiii  suow, — which,  with  an  abun* 
dance  of  rain,  renders  I'^pt  so  fertile  in  com. 

The  following  verses  arc  from  the  fragment  of  the 
tragedy,  '  .li-Ithiops,'  as  cited  by  Athenteus  in  his 
'Deipnosophistte,' and  assiguud  by  him  Io  iEschylus. 


"  Bnki-r'a  'Nile  uiil  it>  Tril>iitnno»,'  |).  S3. 
■*  UuuLbldt,  'Aiie  Ccutralo,'  tome 


tun,'  (vcL  DoJin)  p.  118. 


p.  33^.  uid  ■  Vint  of  N*- 
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They  are  thns  given  in  Schweighteuser's  edition  (vol. 
I  p.  280;  Afgeat,  1801):— 

Twt  IMP  auKtf  *Kfia0a>y  fvurraiuu 
AtdmyviSot  yijf  tvSa  J^tftXot  eirrdppovt 
yaUt¥  KvXivSfi  wnyiiiTQW  hro/t^fu'a 
«v  >7  rvpmirot  ijXios  tkXilft^frat  j^fl 
T^Ut  Trerfialav  ^tdva'  ftaaa  £'  (vdaXrjv 
Alyvimt,  oyciw  vofta-rot  TrXripovfitut}, 
^peafiiov  Ji^i/r^f  dvreXXti  atajfw. 

The  same  fragmentarj-  lines  are  less  accurately 
publisheii  in  the  oarlii-r  but  beautiful  edition  of 
Jischjlus,  by  Stanley,  as  follows: — 

Ttvot  Itni  atmv  KOi  fM6a>v  nrttrra/ioi 
AlffioriBai  y^»,  i»$a  Niikos  itrrdppovt 
Patau  Kukit^f  ptvfuxTWV  rrro/idpimt, 
Ev  y  irvptamov  iif)vot  iKXdfi-i^ai  ^\dya, 
Atyinnos  ayvoi/  faftaros  ■jrXTjpovfitinj 
Trjieft  trerptaf  j^iova'  vaaa  &  tvdaXiit 
Iftpta^iov  ^>)pi{TpQs  dyye\(t  ara.j(W, 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  verses  jirosent  many 
iliffcrences  from  the  former  copy,  as  quoted  in  Athe- 
na-iiM;  one  of  the  jmncipnl  is,  that  the  fifth  verse 
there  is  clearly  misplaced,  it  being  more  correctly 
placed  OS  the  sixth  in  Schweighteuser's  carefully 
edited  work. 

In  Van  Pauw's  edition,  the  words  wvpairov  /*tji»», 
in  the  fourth  verse,  evidently  relate  to  the  Dog-star, 
since,  at  its  rising  after  the  summer  aolstice,  June 
21flt,  the  inundation  of  the  Nile  was  considered  to 
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cnmmmice."'    Thus  Athenieus  states,  mra  liit  nu  Kt 
uMiToXuff ; '~  while  Lucuti  utlds,*^ — 

"  Niliui  DCquo  suacitat  tmdas 
Anto  Chnis  radio«." 

Again.  /Kschyhis  alludes  to  the  snow-fed,  all  fe^ 
tile  grove  or  Wadi  (Nile,  or  river  Eg^t),  in  tht 
words  of  the  '  Supplices^'  v.  667 : — 

Alov  vafiffonv  aXaotf 
Aaf*a>i/a  ')(tovo$aaico». 

The  scholiast  to  this  passage  interprets  the  words, 

TTuiiffoTov  oKaof,  US  rov  Aiyvtrnv — Kgj'pt, — saving 
of   j^uiPoffoaKQVy — ^aai  yap  \vofittnit   )(totvf  irapk    'i>-Sew 

tr\jipova6(u  avnv.  Several  ancient  wiitcrs  considered 
the  further  and  inner  parts  of  Ethiopia,  or  Africa,  as 
being  "India." 

I  may  observe  that  Homer  docs  not  use  the  word 
"Nilus,"  ltut"-5i;gyptii8"  (i  Atyinrros  TTwa^iM)":  and 
according  to  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (ac.  200),  Tri- 
ton** wfui  another  ancient  name  fur  it  Thiu>  that 
poet  sings : — 

Mtfrrip  AiyvTmt  vporeprjyfvf.ani  at^tjuir, 
Kat  iTOTafios  Tptmv     KaWippcot,  ^  into  vaaa 
'Apherat  tjfptt}.      AtoOev  Se  piv,  ovworf  Bfvtt 
Oftffpot  oAir,  Trpo)(paMFi  S  auaaraj^uovaw  apovptu. 

"  Compare  Ilalior'fl  '  Nilu  TriliutaritM  of  AkfMinia,'  p.  Gl. 

■I  Athenoi  Dcipn.  lib,  ii.  Ffit.  89.  "  PlinmJ.  lib.  i.  rctM  3 

"  3o  Arrian  iwyii ; — in  'Oiuipet  inailatii  ilitan^r  T^i  Alyi/wrm  t 

roe.  (Ripod.  Aleiuid.  lib.  v.) 

"  80  PliDj  »%j» :  "  Nilut  DOminntuii  in  totum   Homero  Jfiftypiut, 
ftliiiqiie  Triton."  (Not.  Hi*t.  lib.  v.  mp.  ii.) 

"  Tbo  adioliut  011  (v.  SliU)  narafiiit  Tplnef  tlitu  explains  thf  name  of 

that  river  1^0  ii  NciXur  wru  tA  irp&nptit  «VjiX«im,  Tji^'rup-  |14tv*^|i«v^ 
Si  dirA  NiAou  rov  KvcXonoir,  mv  Martakov,  tiaatXtivavrot  rijf  jfiipin,  at 

'EpfiitrmK  4'7'i*'  "  ApoD.  lUiod.  A/Koiinut.  lib.  iv.  v. ! 
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The  word  "Nile,"  I  think,  occurs  for  the  first  time 
in  the  originiil  text  of  Numbers  xxxiv.  5.  and  of  the 
Book  of  Josliua  xv.  4,  about  aa  1450;  it  is  TTO, 
h'kely  Nehel,  or  ?sile.  In  our  tmnslation  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  is  rendered  the  "river  of  Egj'pt;"  in 
both  Greek  versions,  ^<v«7f  Alyvwrov,  the  Wadi,  or 
"  Valley  of  Egypt."     By  the  Arabs  it  is  colled  Bahr 

Hesiod,  the  first  classical  author  who  calls  it  NciXot 
(Theog,  V.  338),  enumerates  it  among  the  large 
"  vertiginous  rivers,"  ■aoranovt  itin^ttna?.  iEschylus 
jlises  AtYtu,  as  does  Hecat«;us"  about  b.c.  5*20 ;  and 
^Beliodoms  asserts  that  "The  Nile.  N«Xm,  was  so 
called  by  the  GreekR,  because  it  carries  new  soil  (silt) 
every  year  into  Egypt:"  vtav  'iXiiv  B'erovt  ewilyoma,''* 
an  idea  copied  from  him  by  Diodorus  Siculrn  in  the 

words  tviiywv  S'  utl  vtav  l\vv  ^p*x*^  ""^  yijc.'' 

Moreover,  Heliodorus  writes,  the  people  of  Syene 
called  the  Nile  ^  Hants,"  *Sipot.  The  name  NttXot 
confirms  that  appellation,  because  the  numerals, 
which  make  up  its  name,  come  to  365  units,  or 
the  number  of  days  in  a  year ;  thus,  i''=50,  c— i*.  /= 

10,  X,'=30,  o'=70,  ff'=;200,=3G5.  Tw  70W  icara  ToiJ- 
vofui  VTOt)(<tli»v  tXt  -^^^Ui  iteraXa/ifftwofiepav,  vtvrt  nal  <'{>f* 
jTOfra  Kat  rpuvcoauu  fu>fii£tt,  Saat  itai  tov  Jtovi  'jfixpai  auvaj^ 
$^ofTat.  (IJb.  ix.). 

Among  other  ancient  names  for  the  Nile,  or  for  a 
part  of  it,  are  SiAor  in  (1  Chron.  xiii.  5) ;  Stria,  in 
Diouysius    and    Pliny ;    Melat^    in   Tlirasyllus    of 

*  %'id«  Fnfpii.  Hist.  Grwc.  h  C.  Miilloro,  rol.  u-  p.  8S9. 
**  Hcliodor.  .{^thbpiea.  lib.  ix. 
*■  Okxl.  Sic.  lib,  i.  cs|>.  36. 

*•  NtiXoc  irnrdti^  ....  /noAiiro   it    trpAtiiioi-    MiXnr-  (Fragiti.    Hint. 
Omo.  «d.  Mtillor,  rot.  iii.  p,  60S.) 
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Mendes ;  f?/wi."  in  Josephtis ;  &n<i  Has  and  Chry^oi 
rhoas,  in  Johunm-s  I.ydus. 

Again,  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras  of  ChiKomens 
(about  B.C.  445), — aa  n'corde<l  by  l>iodoru9  Siciiltu 
(lib.  i.  cap.  38),— held  that  the  meltetl  snow  in 
Ethiopin  was  the  cause  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile. 

He  says.  'Ava^ayopat  S'  6  <^v^umt  uVc^^otd  tt^t  ava^aarept 
a4TMM'  elptu  Tt}f  Tr}*oftni)v   j(tova    Mara    ttiv  Ai$i<yrrta»i 

new  in  which  be  was  followed  by  Euripides; — 

NetXav  \twuv  koXXiotoi'  ix  yaiaf  Sfiup, 
Or  tjt  fteXafi^poToio  irX-ripoCrtu  poat 
AlBtoviSot  yjjt,  tjvW  av  raic^  X"*"- 

In  like  manner,  speaks  Alhenecrus  (lib.  ii.  Epit. 
long  afterwards,  quoting  from  the  same  tragic  poet 
the  same  passage,  though  somewhat  varied,  fn)ni  his 
play  of '  Archelaus ; '  as  follows : — 

Aavaof  o  ir<tm)ieovTa  &vyaTtpmi>  tra'njp, 
Nei\ov  XtTTiai'  KoXXwrroc  oc  yatat  vStap, 
'Of  (t  fu\afiffp6roio  irXrjpovrai  Bepti 

Al^^lO■!Tiiot  frit,  Ijl'llt'  Of  TOiCp  X*"^' 

Ttdpt'mrtCoi'tot  rfKiov  Kara  y6ova. 

Kuripides  also  begins  his  tragedy  of  'Helena' 
these  words: — 

NfiXou  tiiv  tu&t  itaWerrapOtvot  potu, 
'Ot  aim  Siaf  ^fiet^os,  Aiyvirrcv  irtSof, 
Atwt^t  TOWflTjs  x*^voF,  iypcuMi  yvitt. 

That  is  to  say,  the  streams  of  the  Nile  arise  from  the 

"  Joaophui  cq)lttii»  tlat  (rm*  itinaifiM  "  riling  to  iw  (Jowa)  bom 
Ibo  Eut,"  ivhicli  the  GnH'lMvnll  NUe.  Ttfior  ti,  tih  r^t  Aiyvnrov  pt'vr. 
iri\al  ric  ani  i^i  J™»oX7t  AiiaMittirar  hi""'  o*  8q  NiiXov'EXXivic  HjkiI- 
ayofiriiowar.  (Jotepli.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  B.  3.) 
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molted  whiti"  snow,  instead  of  from  the  heayenly 
drops  like  dew. 

AthcnrouB  then  states  that  Callisthenes,  the  histo- 
rian, and  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  died  B.C.  32.'j,  denied 
the  Miovrs  of  Ethiopia,  and  rclitxl  on  the  rains  in  that 
region,  as  the  origin  of  the  inundation. 

Afterwanls,  in  the  second  centur)'  before  Christ, 
Apatharchides  held  the  same  opinion  ;  and,  at  a  much 
lutt-T  poridd,  about  a.d.  20,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
the  geographer  Strabo  entertairie*!  a  similar  view;  for 
he  distinctly  relates  that  the  rains  commence  the  fill- 
ing of  the  Nile,— T^  vX'^aatv  avrov  rovr  OfifffMvs  wapa- 
uKtva^tiv :  and  in  the  collections,  or  '  Chrestoumtheia; 
ex  Strabonis  Geographia,"  we  read  that  "  the  Nile  is 
flnoilcd  by  the- showers  of  rain  in  Ethiopia;"  Sn  U 
Twf  cp  AWtonfi'q  Sitffpof  ir\t]dvu  o  NeiKos  voraftos.^ 

Diodorufi  (n.c  44)  has  written  very  strongly  against 
the  possibility  of  snow  falling  in  Ethiopia;  and  has 
stated  that,  throughout  that  region,  there  is  neither 
ice  nor  cold,  nor  any  indication  whatever  of  winter, 
especially  at  the  ijeriod  of  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 
1  here  add  his  o^vn  words,  as  they  are  of  great  in- 
terest, and  show  how  incorrect  his  statement  is  as 
regards  the  alpine  range  of  Abyssinia.     "On  Sta  r^ 

tpffoXriv  Twp  Kavfidr^v  tiSuvarov  j(u>va  TrtTTTctf  irtpt  njv 
Aifftovtaf.  KaBoKiOV  yttp  Trept  tow  -roTTovt  rovrovs  ovre 
vayvf,  ovTt  ^i^or,  ovB  oKait  j(*ifi^vot  tfi^aaiv  yiverat,  ical 
fiaXurra  irtp*  T^f  avttffaviv  tow  Nfi\tiv'  tlSt  ris  kiu  avy 
j(upt)Viu  ^MVof  tunu  frKijdoi  tv  T«it  imtp  AiOuyjriav  roirou, 
X/tatt  tXfyj^ai  to  ■^yd/Bos  t^t  airotfutacMt. 

Gf«irnt|>Iiiio  VeUiri*  SoripU  Gnec.  Minor.,  td.  Huilnon,  vol.  li. 
I  Oion.  17(Q),  lib,  irii.  p.  21(1. 

Diixl.  Sic-  Ilisl.  lib.  i.  cup.  39. 
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'l*his  generally  correct  historian,  perhaps  rel 
on  Herodotus,  having  thus  denied  tlie  existence  ol 
snow,  would  necessarily  consider  that  the  increase  o: 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  in  that  country  arose  Irom  the 
heavy  fall  of  periodioil  rain. 

Herein  the  poet  Lucan  appeai-s  to  agree  with  those 
two  historians,  for  he  says : — 

"  Vaqh  Bd(!8  v»k)ram,  Nilo,  quo  creecot  in  tuva, 
/Etliiupiiui  prudotao  uivos."* 

And  Uoroer.  the  most  ancient  author  here  referred 
to,  probably  considered  tliat  the  Nile,  or  '  River 
Egypt,"  as  he  calls  it,  ^vas  swollen  or  flooded  by  the 
rains,  for  so  his  epitlict  Sinrcr^j  is  usiially  taken  to 
signify  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  hiiirfriot  Vora/ww  (v.  i84  ; 
Horn.  Odyss.  lib.  vii.)  thus  interprets  them  : — roC  wre 
Twv  Aiot  Ofi&ptov  irXtjpoiffitvov  -Trvrafiov.  But  SttirrT^, 
Strictly  meaning  "qui  ccelitus  decidil,"  that  "which 
falls  from  heaven,"  may  be  dew,  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  J 
hail,  or  one  or  more  of  these  celestial  products.  Th«  V 
words,  Atyinnow  SttTrt-reos  irora^Mico,  OCCUT  twice  in  tlie 
same  book  (fourth)  r)f  the  'Odyssey'  (v.  477  and 
V.  581).  And  this  wonl,  fttirereW,  I  may  remark,  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  expression  Emr  i^rexi/Sot,  before 
cited  from  Euripides,  and  to  that  of  d^^ev  Swtt,  nsed 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (Argon,  iv.  270). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  seem  that  Pomponiua 
'  Mela,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the 
[Christian  era,  writing  of  the  Nile,  says,  "Crescit 
[porro,  sive  quod  sotutse  magnis  a?stibus  nives,  ex  im- 
libtia  i^thiopiffi  jugis,  targtus,  quam  ripis  acdpi 
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qucant,  defluimt:  . . . .  sive  quod  per  ea  terapora 
flantes  Etesiie,  aut  actas  a  scptembrioiietn  meridiem 
Dubessupcr  principia  ejus  imbre  ptwcipitant."*'  Also 
the  Itoman  naturalist  apptfars  L-qually  doubtful 
whether  the  snows  or  raius,  as  iu  Mauritania,  caused 
the  increafl(?  of  the  Nile.  He  writes,  "  Pnctt-rea 
observatum  est,  prout  in  Mauritanifi  nives  imbresve 
Batiaverint.  ita  Nilum  incrtfsccre."*' 

And  Solinus,  copying  this  passage,  uses  more  dis* 
tinctly  the  particle  out  disjuuctivt-ly,  tlms; — "Ac 
si  quando  Maurotania,  unde  origo  ejus  (Nili)  est, 
aut  nivibns  densioribus,  ant  imbribus  larginribus 
inrigatur."'* 

But  the  note  on  "  nives  imbresve,"  in  the  Varionim 
edition  of  Pliny.  (I>ondoD,  Valpy ;  vol.  vii.  p.  5047),  thus 
exitlainn  the  reading: — "  Id  est,  prout  in  Mauritant& 
imbres  nivestjue  nbundaverint  et  eum  impleverint." 

In  onler  to  explain  these  pasftages  of  Pliny  and 
Solinus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Nile  was,  in 
the  age  of  Pliny,  erroneously  supposed  to  take  its  rise 
in  Mauritania ;  thence,  proceeding  towards  the  east, 
to  disapiiear  in  the  sand  of  the  desert ;  and  then  to 
return  again,  first  under  tlie  name  of  Niger,  and 
secondly,  near  a  vast  lake  as  the  true  and  large  Nile. 

Nearly  con  tern  p<»rar)-  with  those  two  %vriters,  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  in  his  'Questions  on  Nature,' 
produces  the  following  argumentative  statements  re- 
B|)ecting  the  snows  and  rains  of  Ethiopia,  and  their 
effects  on  the  Nile-flood : — "  Aiiaxugorasait  ex  .'Ktliio- 
pia  jugi*  solutas  nives  ad  Nilum  usque  decurrere.    In 

■■  Pomp.  Mdn.  <le  Situ  Orb.  lib.  i.  oap.9. 
"  Plin.  N»U  Hi«t.  lib.  r.  cnp.  10. 
"  IMiniu,  Coll«ct.  Bor.  Momor. 
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efidrm  opinione  omnU  vetiistas'*  fuit.  Hoc  vEschylus, 
Sophocles,^*  Euripides  tnulunU  Sed  falsum  esse  argu- 
mentis  plurimiK  patet.     Primo^thiopiam  ferveotissi- 

mnm  essp,  indicut  liinniimm^*  ndu&tus  color Qiiem- 

admodum  ergo  regio  tniitis  subjects  fervoribus  dura- 
turns  per  tntam  lestalcm  iiivm  recipitT  ....  Prsterea, 
si  hrcc  causa  nttolleret  Niluni,  wstate  primd  plenis- 
simus  Hueret,  tunc  cnim  mnxima:  ct  integrs  adhuc 

nives,  ex  molUssimoque  tabes  est (Euipodes  Chius 

ut .  .  .  .  (hieme)  Nilum,  quia  nnllo  imbrc  ailjuvetur, 
tcnuari,  dciiidc  crcsccre  per  ajstateni,-"'^  quo  tempore 

rudit  rigor  fontibus.    Quod  si  vcrmn  esset,  tc^tutc 

fiumina  crescerent,  nmnesque  putei  testate  abunda- 
rent."'" 

Of  late  yeai-a  travellers  in  Ethiopia,  or  at  least  in 
that  part  now  called  .\byBsiniu,  amply  testify  to  the 
truth  of  tliis  statement  of  Herodotus  and  (EiiipiMtes 
of  Chios,  namely,  that  the  Nile  in  winter**  is  lessened 

**  ]3iit  Suucru  boa  not  menliuuuil  tlie  conUBry  opiuion  orHcnxIoitu 
(Eulerpe,  cap. S2).  and  tliimuntiMiceorhiB,  "QucmaiiDiodumFrgortcio 
toiitia  Bubj(!ota  fervoribiiit  duratunu  jicr  toUm  amtsU'in  nivm  recipilP" 
cn]lM  lo  luiiid  tlie  «miilnr  quiisUon  of  HirroilotiM,  twt  ar  t^a  ^i<h  b 

dirii  j|;i'ii'i>i-,  Airft  rut  tff  ^j^ctlitv^  riirtotv  ^iuv  it  ti  ^v;j(p4r«/Kt ; 

**  Hc^TKKMi  not  linving  (iiiolrd  the  lincii  of  Sophoclcit  in  favour  of  tbo 
melted  Ethiopian  Knoin.  they  aiv  now  unfortunately  Io)t. 

**  Si>  Ucrodottll ;    ol  ilfdpiiHrai  vtrli  Tou   taijiaTot  fuXai/it  iifrtt.   (Ku- 

tmpe,  0.  32.)  Aluo  Euripides,  iu  the  rrat-nierul  of  Arclu'tBUii  bcfora 
oitod,  ipeake  of — 

NfiXnf 
at  I*  fi>Xu^)iilraia  ii\^puirrat  Bifut 

''  And  llorodoluii'ii  opinion  thua  coinnide*  :^^piiff«  diifri  fioi  2«n'« 
TXijfli'.tffflai  6  NrTXov  fav  Sifitof  ti}v  \tiiitpafip'  Apiyv,  «.  r.  X.,  it  i«  KduCMiL 

"  Si'UL'cn,  Nat.  QuniHt.  lib.  iv,  i-ap.  i. 

"Mr.  Marbhiuii»»ja(p.  71, '  Abyaaiuiau  Eipodition  ')odI7"  awmr 
apriiikliiiu  alonK  ^be  cooat  duhiif;  thu  winter  and  apriug  moatlla  U  |[0t 
from  lie  iU-d  S«i." 
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in  the  volume  of  its  \Tater,  because  no  rain — save  a 
ti-w  Mtight  showen — then  falls ;  but  that,  in  early  sum- 
mer, it  is  increasetl,  while  all  the  streams  and  foun- 
tainn  are  filled,  cliieHy  with  the  ruuiK,  whirh  tlien  tle- 
sccnd  moBt  copiously  ;  and,  doubtless,  these  enlarged 
waters  are  in  [Mtrt  also  aideil  by  the  melted  mows  from 
the  liighe«t  mountain-tops  of  that  region. 

The  words  of  Senecn,  "  Nilus  estate  primfi  ple- 
nissimus  fiuit;"  should  be  remerobcred  as  sin(»u- 
larly  correct,  and  ns  determininjj  the  period  in  Aby* 
rinin  for  the  commencing  floods  aud  the  swelling 
tributaries  (principally  the  Blue  i^Astapm)  and  Black 
(Avtabonts)  Nile-s)  of  the  White,  or  true  Nile.  But 
tmfortunately  this  last  philosopher  denies,  or  at  least 
doubts,  the  increase  of  the  Abyssinian  waters  in  the 
summer  season  :  whereas  the  periodital  rains  in  Aby»- 
dnia  begin  about  the  23rd  of  June,  according  to  Sir 
S.  Baker."' 

Still  later,  in  the  second  or  third  century  of  our  era 

(about  A.D.  208),  Agathemerus,  in  a  short  'Compen- 

dium  of  Ocography,'  gives  this  dcKcription  of  the  river 

Nile,  in  which  he  properly  refers  its  annual  increase 

rather  to  the  periiKlic  showers  of  rain  in  summer,  than 

**  Sm  Bdipr'fl  erapbip  dm^ripttcsi  oT  the  river  Atliura'*  ^Atl«J>«rM, 
ot  El  Aiwat)  •nddpoly  d«irpii(Jiii)i  flood,  aiiil  '"  niHltini;  of  mi^'litj 
•Blcrt  ■■  (Uaiah  ivii.  12).  (' Kilo  Tributnrice  of  Atijinimn.' j.p. fil-aa.) 
AUq,  Bt  p,  X.,  Prcfne*',  thi«  rrficnt  i-rplori-t  iny«,  "TIid  Aby«»itiinn 
rircfvCBuiit  ttiv  inimdnticm  "  of  tlip  Nile?.  But  I  lie  Ktrnt  pefindical  raiua 
BMBOt  be  MippoMH)  niitajt  to  bixin  at  niidiuminer,  •«  Sir  S.  fiiiker 
dcMribM  tliey  dkl  iu  Jum-,  IHfll.  nli«D  Le  wu  tbn«.  lu  vonw  yean 
tbey  eoDUMDee  in  May;  and  MM.  Gftlinicr  et  Ferret  mention,  on 
May  IS.  1842.  "UlaitOD  dM  pluiM,  qui^laildJjArnmmt'iii'^c."  Prr- 
hapf  in  Prrlain  oUur  ftxia  «f  AbyMinin.  a*  in  llic  Koticito  mountninii. 
kcar  tlie  Soomo  dpflic,  early  iprinu  ruin*  mi-iir  for  n  ulinrl  liini-.  nnd 
bebn  the  Kgulu  mnmcr  minii  bcgiu.  (Murkluun,  Abym.  Expeilit. 
1^386.) 
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to  8D0W  ;—  EvStT^  Atffu^  fityivrot  MTiv  i  NeiKog.  'OfifUf 
/itvos  ytip  (K  TMf  utrep  toir  laTjutpwoir  fv  fiadtt  t^  ftfatififiput 
Tcnrwf,  <«(£iMiff<f  (It  Tf]«'  Kaff  tjfiat  OdXavaati  .  ,  .  .  'J)f 
irt^wvv  tlvtu  /mXXov  am  r»v  txtt  ftyiroimmv  ttara  T9  ny 
*nuv  $tpot  oftffpttv,  W^*P  <'^  xuitvt  avaraaty  njtr  mpttat  or 
awritfi  xpo'"i>  ■TouitrStu  :*^  ao  opiniou  ID  which  Athcnao 
agrees,   where   he   says,   vStmav  iraXXoV  lau   XauvfSf 

ymofitvai'  ita7a  rijv  AiSiotTlav.** 

Ammimms  Marc<'Uiniis,  towards  the  close  of  tli* 
fourth  century  afler  Christ,  writing  of  the  snovra. 
which  some  physicists  consider  the  cause  of  the  ia- 
umlation,  tlien  says  {of  otht-rs),  "  Ex  -^thiopicis  im- 
bribus,qui  abondantes  in  tractibus  illis  per  sstustorri- 
dos  cailere  memomntur,  exundaliones  ejus  erigi  ouni 
tcmporibug  ossorunt  alii  priestitutis  :  quod  utrumqiie 
dissonare  videtur  &  veritate.  Imbres  enim  apud 
^thiopas,  aut  nnn  uitquam,  aut  per  iotcrvalla  tern* 
porum  longa  cadere  nifmorantur."" 

Now,  insteatl  of  averting  that  both  those  supposi- 
tions were  inconsistent  with  the  tnith,  he  shouhl  have 
justly  said,  that  both  causes  t4}nd  (though  not  equally) 
to  produce  the  Nilotic  floods,  in  the  summer  season. 
It  is  now  proved  that  abundant  rains  do  fall  in  Abj-*- 
sinia  every  year,  althongh  "  per  intervalla  temponim 
longa,"  after  an  interval  of  about  nine  months  ;  for 
Mr.  Markham  statics  that  "from  June  to  September, 
Abyssinia  gets  her  luiny  season."** 

Hut  Lucretius,  speaking  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  years  before  Ammianus  Marccllinus,  of  the  Nile, 


"'  Gcoi^iipb.  Vol.  Script.  Gr»c.  Miu.  vol.  ii.  lib.  U.  c«p.  10. 

"  AthcBBii  lib.  ii.  Epit.  80, 

**  Ammi&ii.  Mnrmll.  Rcr.  6c«t.  lib.  xxii. 

**  Majkhuii, '  Abywiuiut  ExpvdiUoa.*  p.  171. 
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nore  carefully  attributca  that  Hvct's  incTpnsc,  poa- 
ably  to  rains  near  its  source,  and  posmbly  to  the 
melting  snows — ^"ningiioi" — from  tbu  lofty  mnun- 
tUDS  of  Abysgiuia.     Ilere  are  his  verses; — ** 

"  Fit  qnoquu,  uti  pluviue  fonftn  tna^is  ad  onpnt  ojna 
Tomporo  no  fi&nt,  quo  Btesia  8abra  AqDiIonom 
NabiU  oonjiciont  in  eaa  tunc  omnia  parUn." 

And^agoiOt— 

"  Foreit  ot  ^Stiuopum  pcmitus  dv  mouUbiui  nlliii 
Cnacat,  ubi  in  campoa  albas  clmoondore  niagaes 
TabiEcis  mibigit  radiia  sol  omniit  lustnuis." 

And  Claudian  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  writ- 
Og  about  the  winter  season  and  the  Nile,  hns: — ** 

"  Glacic  oon  illo  solulA, 
Nee  ctrctimfuso  soopalra  exuberat  irobre ; " 

which  would  seem  to  imply  that  in  the  snmmer,  both 
melted  ice  or  snow,  as  well  oa  showers  ot  rain,  were 
the  causes  of  its  exuberance  or  overHowing. 

Another  I^atin  poet,  Staliug,  (a.d.  90)  evidently 
>aig08  the  cause  of  the  Xile-flood  only  to  the  melting 
nowa,  thus : — 

"  Sic  abi  se  magnifl  rcBuoH  Huppr^Hsit  in  anlriii 
Nila»,  ot  Eoai  Itqocntin  pabula  briiniio 
Ore  prumit,  rutiuint  UesiTla)  giirgiUj  Talles."" 

'lliis  flooding  of  the  true  Nile  by  very  copious  and 
periodical  rains — Ic  tw  SiiSptov  vXifffvu  6  NttKot — is 
fully  confirmed  in  an  old  and  curious  work,  entitled 
'Relntione  del  Reame  di  Congo,  di  Odoardo  I>opez,' 
written  by  Fiiippo  Pigafetta,  and  published  at  Home 

*  Lncnrtii  D*  Bw.  N«L  lib.  ri.  tt.  729-36. 

'  Claadua.  Ridyll.  47.  t.  SS.         "  Stuiiiut,  TLeb.  hb.  it.  r.  706. 
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in  1591  ;  in  it  I  have  fmind  a  narration  of  llie  **  chii 
cause  "  of  the  filling  of  the  Nile  by  very  violent  raiij 
nnd  which,  as  it  is  of  mnch  interest,  I  have  thus  Iran 
lated  from  the  original  Italian: —  a 

"The  chief  cauKe  of  the  increase  of  the  Nile  j 
the  great  quantity  of  water  that  falls  from  heaven  < 
the  time  when  the  spring  comnienceth  in  those  n 
giniis,  whirli  is,  speHkiiig  {fciierally,  about  the  begij 
ning  of  April.  'I'his  rain  does  not  fall  as  it  docs  1 
these  counbies  of  Kurope,  but  it  falls  so  abundantv 
and  descends  as  it  were  by  buckets,  not  in  little  drop 
that  fullin|r  with  such  violence  and  quantity  the  lari 
caunot  di'y  it  up  nor  drink  it  in.  For  the  grouo 
being  mountainous  and  sloping,  it  runneth  nith  ib 
petuosity  into  the  rivers,  and  makes  them  to  swell  1 
a  surprising  manner  and  to  overflow.  The  rains  coi 
tinue  chiefly  for  tive  whole  moons,  namely,  in  Apri 
May,  June,  July,  and  August;  but  principally  1 
May,  June,  and  July,  wherein  descends  the  great« 
ibrce  of  water.  The  country  being  very  mouutaii 
ous,  and  with  extremely  high  hills,  and  consequent! 
furnished  with  various  torrents  and  rivulets  and  laka 
they  all  proceeding  to  meet  together  in  the  beds  C 
the  larger  rivers,  make  tliem  so  vast  that  they  co( 
vey  mrire  water  than  all  the  other  rivers  of  the  unl 
verse :  and  the  lakes  become  so  full  and  wide  that  i 
is  wonderful  to  see  them.  Consequently  these  lake 
are  so  immense  in  size,  that,  in  the  languages  of  thoa 
countries,  they  are  termed  sem.  I 

"Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  the  river  Nile,  at  tfa 
before-named  times,  runs  most  imjietuonsly  fiol 
those  regions  iuto  the  north  to  inundate  Kgypl. 

**  And  it  is  seen  in  every  year,  and  chiefly  in 
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and  iiitleod  in  all  Bgyjit,  that  the  Nile  commences  to 
increase  about  the  end  of  June,  am)  continues  to  rise 
undl  the  20th  of  September,  as  Signor  Lopez  himself 
had  seen. 

*'  Hut  the  cause  of  this  increase  has  Fcmaiiied  very 
obscure  till  tlie  prew^nt  time,  and  although  the  an- 
cients have  recorded  in  their  \Triting8,  as  Homer  had 
first  done  (Oiiysji,  iv.  vv.  477,  581),  ihat  the  Nilu  in- 
i-creases  by  the  rains,  still  they  have  not  so  clearly 
cstified  the  fact  as  Si^or  Ixipex  has  now  stated 
from  luj*  own  personal  knowledge. 

"  Moreover,  some  assigned  as  the  canse  of  the  inun- 
dation, the  rains  that  full  on  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon;  whilst  others  attribute  it  to  the  snows  that 
melt  in  those  mountains."^ 

To  me,  then,  duly  examining  all  these  different  ac- 
connti*,  it  seems  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  cause  of 
tlie  Nilotic  inundation  is  principally  the  periodical 
rains  which  pour  down  in  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  equa- 
torial districts  of  Africa;  and  that  these  are  in  some 
degree  als»  incrt-asttl  and  adtlecl  to  by  the  melted  snow 
and  hail  which  have  fallen  upon  the  alpine  region  of 
AbyHsinia,  and  i>ossibly  likewise  on  the  mon*  lofty 
(about  20,000  feet)  and  snow-covered  summits  of  the 
more  southern  Kenia. 

In  this  interpr elation  I  use  the  following  words  of 
Pliny,  slightly  altered,  "  Pneterea  observatum  est, 
proiit  in  Mauritania  nives  imbresque  satiaverint,  ita 
Nilum  increecere." 

But  concluding  that  such  are  the  causes  of  the 
abundant  floods  which  swell  the  Nile,  still  may  1  cor- 

"  See  "  Addilioiud  ffotee"  U  tUo  ood,  for  an  auooiml  of  £<lwanl 
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rcctly  ailil,  that  even  at  this  day,  nn  nnc  has  over 
looked  upon  the  fountains  or  real  aourcea — rus  tnjy'*' 
— or  "origiuL'S  fontium"  of  that  ancient  and  vt-ry 
famous  river;  and  that  the  following  words  of  the 
Sicilian  tiisturiaii,  written  some  forty  years  befoi-e 
Christ,  are  even  now  trtie,  as  well  as  strictly  appli- 
cable I'^Tai  St  Tnjyaff  tow  NitXmi  «al  rov  rovov  *f  ou  Xofi- 

tc^optMi  ypa^onfiiaif  mxSetr  (ipffKftv.*^ 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  many  writers  of  anti- 
quity, as  for  instance  by  Tibullua,*"  Lucan,*'  Pliny, 
Anmiianus,**  and  Claudian." 

I  will  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  then, 
sprtJitfa  of  Abyssinia,  and  their  situations. 

In  the  same  second  Adulitan  inscription  of  Cosnias 
Indopleu»tes,  the  rictr)rions  kiufi  proceeds  t<t  describe, 
among  the  conquered  nations,  the  "  Gabala  as  dwell- 
ing at  the  mountains  which  bubble  out  and  overflow 
with  hot  waters,"  hrura  .  .  ,  .  no*  ra0a\a  oixouvTat 
Trap'  optai  Btpfiaiv  vBnTtoii  ffku^vfft  lau  ictnappvTOtt.^ 

Springs  of  naturally  hot  waters  principally  occur 
in  volcanic  countries,  and  we  know  that  a  groat 
portion  of  south-eastern  and  eastern  Abyssinia  has 
been  affected  by  igneous  and  eruptive  forces,  traces 
of  which  are  very  apparent  in  the  territory  of  the 
Azubo  Gallas,  and  in  that  lower  and  more  extensive 
region  leading  &om  Ankobar  to  the  depressed  lake 
of  Assal :  we  should,  therefore,  expect  to  discover 
tJiermal  waters  in  more  than  one  locality.     Now,  t 

«  Diod.  Sic.  Hill.  lib.  i.  op.  37-      "  Tibnlli  lib.  i.  BUg.  7,  *.  I 

"  Lucin,  Plinrsul.  lib.  i.  T.5i96. 

•'  Pliny,  Nnl.  Hi«l.  lib.  v.  cnp.  9. 

»  Ammian.  Muroell.  lib.  xxit.  "  ClaudiMi,  EidjU.  *7,  i,  11.  j 

**  Buekh,  Corp.  loicript.  Grteo.  vot.  iii.  p.  613,  no. 4117.  fi. 
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whole  of  the  district  near  the  Lirge  river  llawash.  be- 
twfcn  9*  15'  and  11'  N.  lat.  and  40'-42'  E.  Ioijr.,  i« 
thickly  dottod  witli  but  recently  extinct  volcanic 
cones,  with  deposits  of  sniphiir  and  black  basaltic 
deMs,  la^-a,  aod  Bctiriee.  These  jieolof^cal  phenomena 
are  well  represented  in  some  of  Mr.  Kirk's  coloured 
drawings,  taken  by  him  whilst  on  his  mute  from  Ta^ 
jiurah  to  Ankobar,  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  and 
are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Koyul  Oe^igraphical 
Society.  Among  these  I  noticed  one  representing  a 
spring  of  hot  water  issuing  out  by  a  spout  from  the 
side  of  a  cliff.  It  is  inlitided,  "Thermal  Spring 
called  AboOy  temperature  120*,  at  Telumbo  Gidcm." 
(See  opposite,  plate  11.) 

This  spriug  is  evidently  the  same  a^  that  named  by 
Dr.  Beke  St  AlAo;  here,  and  Hkewise  at  a  second 
thermal  spring  lof  the  Holy  Virgin),  that  traveller 
say*i**  "  The  water  of  both  springs  is  so  hot,  that  it 
cannot  be  borne  comfortably  at  the  first  moment." 
Iteke  writes  the  name  of  the  place  Felamba,  meou- 
ing  "boiling  mountain." 

Tile  exact  position  of  these  springs  is  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gedem, — signifying  "  a  wilderness," — at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Amba,  and  an  elevation  of  4921  feet 
The  tcmpornture  of  the  water  apptmrs  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  hot  waters  in  onr  City  ot 
Ituih.  A  fuller  account,  however,  is  given  of /o«r  of 
these  celebrated  springs  by  Major  Ilarris,  who  visited 
them  during  his  residence  in  Shoa.  He  deftcribcs 
these  hot  wells  as  (live  in  number  I)  rising  at  stmie 
distance  from  each  other,  the  remnants  of  old  vol- 

**  8ce<  I>r.  Ittko'a  "  NoU*  ob  ■  Journvy  fl^oni  Ankobar  W  GHcm  ia 
Shoa,"  •  J<mni«]  oT  th«  Itojal  Googrnphic&l  Sonety,'  vol.  xiL  p.  98. 
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canic  nclion,  Araga\vi,"  the  most  famnun,  iit  nam 
from  a  Greek  missionary  in  the  fifth  oonturj",  w 
converted  the  Ahyssiniana  Selasttie,  the  Holy  Ti 
nity,  like  the  former,  rises  in  bubbles  from  the  saiid 
bank;  the  leuiiierature  of  both  was  118*  Falir. 
Mariam.  the  Ble.xRecl  Virgin,  at  116",  issues  from  a 
care.  Ahbo.  at  120",  jwrcolntes  from  the  centre  of  a 
steep  bunk  of  red  sandstone,  covering  basaltic  wacjSw, 
ihrongh  an  artificial  spout''''  for  drinking  the  water. 
Niimbersofdrcadfidly  diseased  patients  were  assem 
bled,  who  have  great  faith  in  the  sanative  virtues 
the  wBtera.""  Adjacent  on  the  east,  the  territorj' 
the  Oalla  tribes  succeeds;  in  fact.  Dr.  Beke  d 
scribes  the  province  of  Gedem  as  "being  in  great 
part  occupied  by  the  Gallos.""  I  therefore  think 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  '*  the  thermal 
springs  at  the  mountainous  dwellings  of  the  Gabalas," 
as  the  (Jreek  inscription  records,  with  those  cele-^ 
bratcd  ones  at  Telumbo,  or  Felamba,  in  n< 
10°  17'  N.  lat.  and  -10*  2'  E.  long. 

I  will  now  examine  the  statements  of  that  pait 
the  Gi-eek  text  of  the  Adulitau  inscription  wlii 
relates  to  these  springs. 


I 


cele-    I 
ear« 

nt  off 


•'  Ar«)piwi'»  real  nanw  wiw  Mi;(n^X  (Michaol).  Ho  n$  OM  of 
ninp  uniiit*  of  Ahyuiiiin.  mid  liiii  itiiiiiTiT«Ary  in  ptocod  in  14  Tokpat 
(Oftolinr)  in  tlio  '  Si-tikcMr,'  or  Culi'tidnr  of  thi?  Abytninion  Chrutiu 
Churcli.  (Sao  Horrii,  vol.  tii.  p,  40S.|  Tlio  lif«  of  Am^Bvi  atiU  nwli 
in  MS. 

**  Bek«  (ibid.  p.  ttS)  «ay«.  tliia  tprinic  ninfi  out  "  b;  n  voodcn  tpoat 
[db  mtut&Dt  ttroam  of  about  two  inohrs  in  diAmptor.  nnd  nl  >  h^iicbt" 
which  |ieimit«i  invalida  to  nsf  it  "  M  an  «xc«ll<mt  dttueAe  bfttli."  Kirii'*. 
dfBwiui:  «)iov*  tliiR  wooilon  apout. 

**  Burna't '  IlinhlMndu  of  Klliiopin.'  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 

"  Bekp'x  "Journry  from  AnkoW  to  Godum,"  'Jouni'd  of  Uu 
Koydl  Gcoj^npliic&l  Society.'  toI.  xii.  p.  94. 
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'ITie  king,  who  is  siieakiTig  of  his  conquests  over 
ccrtaiu  iribce,  whom  he  records  by  their  imna-s,  Uion 
mentions  the  nation  Saminc  Wyond  the  Nile,  who 
livo  in  tb<?  stiow-clad  mounlains,  nml  having  jMissod 
over  that  rivi>r,  he  subdueil  thrm.  AfttTwanls,  he 
conquered  the  Lasinsf  and  Zaa  and  Giibatn,  dwelling 
near  the  mountains,  fn>m  which  ixsuc  thi>rmnl  waters, 
Atalmo  and  Bega.  and,  together  with  them,  all  the 
other  tribeD.  >ic>xt  he  adds,  he  subdued  those  uf 
the  Taggaites,  dw'>lling  an  far  as  the  borders  of  Egypt. 
From  this  we  find  thti  victorious  but  unknown  king 
had  passed  over  the  river  Nile,  that  is  \n  say, 
the  Black  Nile  [Aataboras  or  Tcccazze],  into  the 
-Samioe  nation.  This,  in  fact,  is  cleai'ly  the  present 
district,  still  called  Samion,  or  Samcn,  and  its  identity 
is  certain,  for  it  is  nearly  the  highest  mountain-land 
in  Ab)'8siiiia,  and  Ik-cousu  in  no  other  part  of  the- 
kingdom  can  snow  be  said  to  exist  throughout  the 
year,  &a  vat^of.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  writing 
tlie  Abyssinian  names  of  places  and  persons  which 
travellers  have  introilured,  1  would  identify  the  La- 
mina;, Zaa,  and  Gabala  with  the  people  of  I^asta,  i*.  «. 
the  LastiniE,  the  country  of  8hoa,  and  one  or  more 
of  ibe  (ialla  tribt-s,  living,  as  1  have  already  shown 
in  Gedem,  or  Giddem,  near  the  Felamba  springs  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Amba. 

Previons  to  my  attempt  to  identify  other  Greek 
names,  which  occur  in  that  portion  of  the  Adulitan 

•  On  tlia  mountain!  of  Slioa,  Mnjnr  Hnrrin  obierrm,  "  ico  i*  of  un- 
raiBOioii  ooenmno«."  Tbc'clii«f  Shtiaii  mnuc,  bcinfl  or  Mcoondar;  for- 
malion*.  u«  only  dbout  UflOO  fvet  nbove  tlie  tea.  and  couHpqiii'ntljr 
krlow  (lie  limit  of  perpetual  anow  ia  that  lalitudc.  (Uarris,  vol.  ii. 
p.40a) 
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inscription,  with    the   local  nnmes  now  existing 
Abyssinia,  I  must  notioL*  a  few  of  tho  variations 
Bpclling  certain  Abyssinian  words,  mostly  taken  from 
Mr.  Marklmm's  recent  work  : — "• 

Antalo  is  by  some  written  Hent'alo,  but  it  is  coi 
rectly  Hentsalo. 

Attegrnth  is  Adigerat,  or  Athegerat.  or  Athi 
or  Attnpornt. 

Bareai  is  given  Uaiya-hoo,  or  Bareahu. 

Beshilo,  also  Ba»helo  and  Basliilo. 

Jidda  is  more  properly  Jitta. 

Mogdala  is  strictly  Makdala. 

Rayrayguddy  for  Kaha-Guddy. 

Woag,  incorrect  for  W^ag ;  so  Wagshum  for  Wa^ 
shum. 

Dixan  for  Dikshan,  whilst  the  true  word  is  Dig- 
sha ;  the  French  travellers  write  it  Dixah. 

Manirat=Emamret,  or  Emraaret. 

Por  Yasendye  tlie  correct  form  is  Sindyana. 

Alao  Abai  is  often  \vritten  Abaui,  or  Abawi. 

Slioa  =  Shwa  ;   Zodda  =  Soddo  ;   Harrarge  ^  Hi 
rarguc. 

Gengei'o=Zingero,  but  rightly  it  is  Zhenjcro. 

And  Yuai  is  spelt  indifferently  Swai,  or  Zuai,  or 
Zuwai,  Zooay,  or  Souie. 

The  liake  Zooay  of  Johnston  is  called  by  J.  S^ii 
Zatuaia. 

Seeing,  then,  the  nnmerous  mistakes  and  corru]> 
tions  in  the  Abyssinian  names,  as  published  in  dif- 
ferent travels  in  that  country,  it  is  extremely  diffic 


■•  MBrkliAm, '  Bi«iOT7  of  tlie  Ab;>*iiiiui  Hxpsdition,"  in  tbc  pro&- 
torjr  noil-,  pji.  i,-sii.  See  "Additional  Nulcii"  at  the  and  of  tliiipapc^ 
for  Dr.  Vuioeal'*  identifiuatiou  of  many  of  the  Mime  plaoea. 
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to  determine  the  Greuk  proper  names  wilh  the  corre- 
sponding AliyMintaii  oiica.  I  will.  Iiowevpr,  endea* 
vour  to  do  8o  with  the  names,  which  arc  givtu  in  the 
folloning  ptuutagc  fnim  tlie  aeconit  Adulitiin  inwrip- 
tion,  as  far  as  they  seem  to  be  probable,  and  allow- 
ing  for  our  present  imperfoct  knotrledgc  of  the  vari- 
ous places  and  countries  in  Abyssinia:— 

Aim  not  TiapM  tout  Xryofitvovt  T^/i«t  itai  Tovt  rafiffjjXa 
Km  TCt  tyyvt  amatv  mw  Ziyyafftjpt  lau  Ayyafii  leal  Ttafioa 
■rot  'Adafoovt  Kal  KaKait  itat  Xa/uvt  S&vot  -rifKUi  roii  NflXov 
n>  Sv^jSttroit  KM  ^tovv^ctv  Sptaw  otKouimtt,  i»  otv  Sia 
ira«^ot  fi^fTo!  Koi  KpVTj  KO*  j^toptt  $a$(tai,  ms  fie'xpi  yoMrew 
KataBuvtif  ttvSpa,  tcv  worofiof  Biaffav  vvtra^,  vvetra  Aaat- 
Vtu  Kat  Ziui  KM  FaffaXa  otKOVtrrat  vap'  o/x<r«  Btpftwu  CSurmr 
ffKufyuct  xvu  Karappvnit,  AraXfim  km  Btyti  kiu  tu  vw 
avrolt  !dy>i  viivra.  Tayyairmv  rout  m^XP*  ''**  t^'^'O"^ 
TOW  opi»v  tHKovyrat  vvorii^af.^ 

1  ui)l  lake  llie  names  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  placfd;  and  tlie  map  1  have  used  fur  the  existing 
Abyssinian  names  is  one  publislied  by  Keith  John 
Dton,  in  1&C7,  at  lutinhiu^h. 

^wi=Aua,  the  district  .-Jwawa,  or  probnbly  Awn 
vra.  Dr.  Ueke  has  iinmed  a  place  Ju,  near  the 
Hawnsh.  to  the  oast  of  Efat,  which  Major  Ilan'is 
writes  //do;  but  T  think  it  cannot  answer  to  Aw. 

TJla^w,  Tziumo=2;c/u/o.'  Perhaps  BJla/jw,  Bziamo 


•»  BJwkli.  Corp.  In»cript.  Giwc.  (cJ.  Fran*),  vol.  iiL  p.  610-812. 

**  John  U^iHtx.  K.B.8.,  in  liU  noblv  maii  of  A.Cr\oii.  dedicated  to  Sir 
IiuoIVr«loa{17l:!)liMtuultIo<rn  in  SfH.  kt.,  jtut  hIkivi^  Euaiva  and 
norlli  of  it,  (In-  "kiugiUtm  (tt  Jiiiima."  It  i»  betwivn  tlip  lu'o  tribntm. 
rieaoflbc  "  WhiU  Kin-r  "  aoii  holow  Uie  irord  "  Abastia"  in  tny  pony 
of  it.  {Platv  i.  vul,  viii.  p.  103,  Tnat.  Hoj*.  &oe.  Lit.)  I  ili<l  uui  mid 
tli«  uaiBM  io  tlial  pari,  a>  I  waa  not  tlim  cMi^niti'd  on  AbfBiiiiia.  Tba 
VOL.  X.  D 
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rafi^i7\a=Gambcla,  hoclie  Oemhda, 

Ztyyaffijvi,  Ziiigabciic,  DOW  Zitiffini. 

'Ayyafit,  AfCfiiahv^  Jffamch ;  or,  ncconling  to  Mr. 
Mnrkliam,  Agame. 

Tutfum,  'riainHa=  T^anaa, 

'AOayuot,  Athngai,  now  At-kafferat.     Also  a  Mui 
Atligi  (Athigi),  abinit  ten  miles  S.W.  of  that  lowti. 

Ka\i!a,  Calaa;  vory  possibly  C«/j,  in  Endcrta,  N.  cJI 
Aiitaln ;  but  Kaoli,  near  the  river  Dender,  seems 
fm-  off. 

Saftivey  Saminc=.Snmieti,  or  Samyen. 

Aaatvai,  more  likely  Atuntvai,  Lmtiiicp ;  or  Aaarvat 
■^iMstntTy  the  inhabitants  of  Lasta. 

Zait,  or  Zaii=Zfioa.,  or  S/ioa.  and  in  Portugiit 
Xua;  or  perha|w  Saa,  or  2'oa=Saa,  or  Sho«."* 

ro^SaX^i,  Gabala,  or  Oalala= 'JaWo. 

'AraXfto*,  Atalmo^TVf/ajHM 

Bfya,  \ic^^Iiega-Meda,  Bcgomder,  Bcgcmder, 
lirtja-Meder. 

TtiyyairSiv,  Taggaites,  or  TahiHes^\\ie  people 
Tfika  \^T  TttUia,  ni'ar  the  "bonirrsnf  K^pl,"  iis 
fact  the  inscription  states,  tow  /*exp*  tow  t^»  Alyvr. 

opuov  otxavvrai. 


Inkr  «bic)i  sppfar*,  and  llie  \uffi  riTcr  oter  "kinRiiom  of  Galliv^ 
{Galla)  is  llio  lake  Zoout  or  Jolinston,  irliicb  Scnrx  Ipitoii  '/Maut 
Empf  Swni.  «iid  Jlcniirll  j^nuiija,  nii<l  tli«  rivFT  in  tlie  Kkwath,  wliinb 
lie  writfa  HiuiuaL'li^,  and  Llio  brniicli  iMaiiig  Troiii  tli«  \akr  ii  nantrd 
Maklii.  Tbe  two  brancbm  ortho  "Wliilc  Bircr"  (miiFolkd  bj  Sc^ 
iipx),  ur  Uie  IIcMe,  iirf.  no  donbt,  tli«  riren  Drdtfn*  Aiid  Tobiu. 
Buckli  (p,  9M)  Kny*,  pMiibly  of  Tiiiamo,  Tf<ii(>w,  "  poiiut  rst  Biuino 
tnuin  Nilum"  (J.«.  C«rulciim,  acu  ^njt'),  "<iiuu  Miuinorti  fentenlia 
ort." 

"  la  litpmnniii^lhc  tribe  orCnllft,  in  S.  Ab^Hiinin,  nllod  Soddo.  i« 
written  by  ibf  UcT.  J.  L.  ICrni>f  ZoOdn.  (Journ.  Koj-.  (i<<OK.  Sot-.  roL 
X.  p.  474.)  " 
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The  inscription,  as  given  by  Cosmas  in  his  '  Topo- 
graphia  Christiana,'  written  by  him  in  a.d.  545,  was 
published  by  De  Montfaucon  in  his  '  Coliectio  Nova 
Patrum'  (torae  ii.,  Paris,  1706,  p.  14'i).  But  Leo 
Allatius  published  it  separately,  in  1631,  at  Rome, 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  of  the  nintli  century. 
Montfaucon  evidently  examined  the  Vatican  Codex, 
as  he  gives  some  notes  and  various  readings  from  it ; 
and  Bockh  follows  the  same  Codex.  Two  or  three 
of  these  I  will  mention,  since  they  &how  an  uncer- 
tainty in  spelling  the  proper  names. 

Sefiipitu  in  ^iont.^=  Safuve  in  Vat  Cod, 

Badvrarot,  Mont=:Baflewt(,  Vat. 

AoTive,  Mont,  or  Aal^vk,  'M.ont.=:Aaai.vali  Vat 

Also  'Cosrase  Scholia  ex  Vaticano  Codice,'  notes 
on  Aa^ve,  Zaa,  km  FaffoKa, — ra  edi^  etosTOV  <rrjfifpov  ovras 
KoKovmeu:  on  this,  however,  Bdckh  (vol.  iii.  p.  514) 
incorrectly  remarks,  "evanuerunt  hodie," 

These  ancient  names — still  traceable  in  Abyssinian 
words — may  possibly  at  the  present  day  be  retained 
in  a  mere  village,  or  a  river,  or  a  mountain ;  instead 
of  being,  as  they  originally  were,  the  appellations  of 
a  district  or  of  a  nation. 

Bockh,  having  referred  to  Mamiert's  work  on 
'  Greek  Geography,'  observes  as  regards  the  identifi- 
cation of  Saminewith  the  existing  Samen,'*  obloquente 
Mannerto."  This  error  of  the  learned  geographer 
should  be,  in  some  degree,  pardoned,  when  we  take 
into  account  our  imperfect  maps  and  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia  in  1826,  in  which  year  he  published  his 
laborious  work.  It  is  seen  in  Mannert's  Map  of  East 
Africa,"*^  that  he  incorrectly  placed  the  "  Semene  " 

"  Msnncrt.  'Ccograpliie  Jlt  Grieciicn  und  lliiuior,"  Leipzig,  1826, 
Tol.  I.  pp.  1C0-C2. 
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nation  ut  llic  norlliem  base  of  his  "  Luiitc  Montcs," 
which  tie  has  laiil  Hovm  in  about  8^  N.  lat.,  and  ex- 
lending  from  t-asl  t<i  wu-st  ten  degree*,  according  to 
Ptolemy.  >"i?..  from  -16°  to  50*"  nf  lonjcitude,  east  fi'om  , 
Fern).  This  curresponds  not  with  Ptolemy's  posilinn 
of  them  in  12*"  30'  S.  lat,"^  but  with  the  present 
countries  of  Enarcn,  Gingiro,  etc.  He,  most  likely 
^elyiIl^  on  l^nice's  unbelief  of  tropical  snow.  8uppi>se<i 
thai  the  range  of  the  Mountains  ef  the  Muon  (to  ti> 
St\rivn*  Sfiot,  Piol.)  was  the  only  one  in  that  region 
of  AfricA  in  which  snow  coulil  lie.  ^| 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  "  Lasinie,  Zan,  Gabaln.'* 
IJitckh  adds,  contrarj-  to  the  note  of  Cosmas,  that 
"  lliey  have  disappeared ;"  and  he  does  not  notice  the 
exiHtence  of  thermal  waters,  or  their  probable  sitiiatioi 
near  that  people.     Matmert,  however,  places  in  hii 
ma]i  the  ^^fontes  calidi"  in  about  15°  N.  Ut  ant 
54°  20'  E.   hing.  (Fenv),  on  tlie  other  side  of  the 
Teccazze  or  Setit.  and  about  halfway  between  it  andl 
the  Mtireb  river.     Just  east  of  ihem  he  marks  the 
race  called  Zaa, — now  the  Uarca  tribes, — Tigi"e  being 
BtiH  more  eastward,      N'o  hot  springs  seem  ever 
have  been  discovered  in  that  locality,  which  agrt 
with  the  ten-itory  now  tormed  Bascn ;  modem  Bar 
is  still  ftirtber  to  the  north,  and  can  in  no  nay  be 
similated  to  the  tribe  /aa.     Mannert,  indeed,  remarh 
on  the  province  of  the  Zaa,  that  it  was  situated  on  thi 
north  side  of  the  Teccazxe,  and  tlmt  one  must  net 
for  the  celebrated  mineml  fountains  in  the  same  di-" 
krcction;  "Die  Versicherung  des  Koamas,  dass  dit 

'     *>  Si'u  ilio  dctnili  of  tliis  fr^iii  Plulcmy  in  mjr  fonner  nMWOtr 
t'Ttic  CVntral  Lakv*  of  l^tjuiiUiriitl  Africa.'  Traa*.  Uoj.  Sm>  Lit.,  ti 
Mitt.  p.  9i. 
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Ijmdschaften  noch  zu  seiner  Zeit  die  alle  Bpnennung 
tnigen,  gibt  uns  also  keine  weitere  Bcihiilfe,  doch 
wissen  wir  dass  auf  dieser  Nordseite,  am  flusse  Tacazze 
die  bezeichneten  Volkerschaften  ihr  Weseu  triebcn, 
und  dass  man  in  dem  niimlichen  Striche  die  beruhmten 
mineralischen  Quellen  suchen  muss.""* 

Although  several  other  thermal  waters  besides  those 
of  Galla,  at  Felamba,  are  known,  still  none  so 
exactly  agree  with  the  description,  as  those  celebrated 
ones  in  the  highland  of  Gedem.  In  the  '  Route  Map 
of  Abyssinia,' ""  published  in  the  '  Blue  Book,'  some 
"  hot  spring  "  are  laid  down,  about  six  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  T,ake  Haik,  near  IJerberi  Waha, 
not  far  from  one  of  the  sources  of  tlie  river  Melli, 
and  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  as  Magdala.  Tliey 
are,  however,  at  a  much  lower  height  than  Felamba; 
although,  as  being  in  the  district  of  the  WoUo  Galla, 
they  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some  to  cor- 
lespond. 

The  French  travelltTS  also  nu'iition  tht'  "sources 
thermales  dc  Finefiiiie,"  in  the  "  Pays  Galhi ;"  these 
are  near  the  Finefinie  mountains  and  livei',  which 
seems  to  be  the  head  tributary  (if  tlie  Ilawash,  to  Ibe 
south-west  of  Ankobar,  and  near  tlie  Soddo  (or  Zodda) 
Galla.  And  there  are  other  known  hot  waters  in  the 
pro'vince  of  Efat  {or  Ifat),  in  the  plain  of  the  liver 
Hawash  (or  liaouaclie)  and  on  its  banks. 

Again,  there  are  liot  wells,  marked  in  the  same 
Bine  Book  map,  near  the  region  of  Angot,  at  one  of 
the  principal  head-springs  of  the  Teccazze  {Aiii  Tec- 

*•  Mannert,  toI.  i.  p.  102. 

■  This  map,  compiled  by  Mr.  Kaveiiati'in,  niw  I'lii'uti'J  unili-r  tlio 
care  of  Col,  Cooke  and  Col.  Sir  H.  James,  18G7. 
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cazze) ;  but  they  aiv  witlihi  llii'  province  of 
Olid  conseqtioutly  do  not  ftilly  aprpe  with  the  Arlutilan 
inscription.     Xor  arc  they  mmtioncd  as  hot  in  Mr. 
Markhnni's  History  (p.  253),  where  he  (lescnbps,  ft-nm 
the  Jesuit  Telli'z,  ihu  "  three  several  springs  that  gut 
out  violently  within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other.' 
llic  source,  too,  of  the  river  Gura,  near  Fichu,  is  a 
boiling  Spring.^  ^ 

Hot  Hpiiiig?  occur  near  Ailet,  a  little  south  of  th^l 
latitude  of  Mass<iwa,  about  twenty'tl^x;  miles  to  the 
soulh-wirst  of  it,  and  in  30"  8'  K.  long.  Mr.  Mana 
field  Parkyns  visited  in  18-13  these  springs^  whit 
he  says  are  "  situated  at  some  dictancr-  from  thi 
villn^e^  and  arc  considered  to  be  a  favourite  haunt  of 
the  lion."''  And  again,  there  is  the  Falhnyto  Iiot 
spring,  near  Atzfat  {Atfiit  or  Atfeh),  at  the  liead  of 
Annesley  Bay.  These  two  last  situatifins  are.  how- 
ever, much  loo  distiint  lo  the  north  to  be  coiisi<iLTed 
as  at  all  reconcileablcnith  that  named  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. ^M 

It  will  thuB  be  manife.it  that  the  thermal  springs  a^ 
Felainbu — doubtle»  alluded  to  in  tliis  second  Adu^ 
litan   Inscription,  which  may  be  tei-med  a  memorial 
of  au  unnamed,  but  victorious  Ktliiopiiui  king,  and  eft- 
teemed  by  Nicludir,  Uitler,  and  Humboldt,  to  be  nf 
about  (or  somewhat  later  than)  the  age  of  Juba  and 
Augut>tus — have  been  in  existence  for  a  {teriod  of  sot 
seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries,  and  that  they  coe 
tinuc  still  famous,  and  of  great  service  lu  the  allevii 
tioD  of  many  diseaRcs,  with  the  poor  .Abyssinian.'). 

I  will  iioiv  concUidc  my  inquiries  on  llie  glacial  auc 

P  Blue  Uook.  |i.  6S. 
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snow-capped  mountaios  of  Abyssinia,  by  making  a  few 
more  observations  on  the  Safuve  or  S^ft^oai  edvof, — the 
nation  of  the  Samine,  or  Seraense  of  the  inscription. 

That  the  existing  province  of  Samen,"  or  Samien, 
or  Semien  is  identical  with  it,  no  doubt  can  possibly 
be  entertained.  It  is  a  truly  alpine  province,  for  its 
mountains  attain,  in  elevation,  to  above  15,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Of  these  Ras  Dejam,  Detjem,  or 
Detchen,  is  esteemed  the  highest,  and  about  15,150 
feet ;  and  living  above  the  supposed  line  of  perpetual 
snow, — which  within  the  tropics  is  taken  at  about 
13,500  feet ;  this  people  is  well  described  as  dwelling, 

The  formation  of  these  mountains  is  volcanic ; 
and  consists  of  enormous  masses  of  the  varieties 
of  trap, — mostly  of  amygdaloid  and  basalt.  MM. 
Galinier  and  Ferret  have  thus  described  them  : — 
"  Les  montagnes  gigantesques  du  Samen  dressaient 
leurs  cretes  k  une  hauteur  qui  dofi.iit  le  retjard,  et 
montraieiit  a  leur  sommet  dcs  prismas,  des  pyramidos, 
des  colonnades  de  la  forme  la  pins  irrt'gnliere."'^ 

Indeed,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  no  other  district  in 
Abyssinia  can  compote  with  it  in  extreme  altitude 
(unless  it  be  that  of  Jlount  Kollo  of  Von  Ileu^lin), 
and  its  alpine  summits  may  be  correctly  sfated  to 
reach  even  unto  heaven,  and  to  deserve  the  title  of 
chief,  or,"^ — 

"Terrarum  primam  [SumUtii)  nam  proxima  cckIo  est," 


"  The  I'>tT)fli  oITicers,  Galinier  und  Ferret,  estimiitod  the  S;imen 
mountaina  as  higher  tliaci  llje  Pyrcneea. but  a  Utile  hvir  iban  the  Alps. 
They  give  Mount  Blanc  at  ISO()  mehvs,  hut  llnnnt  Deiljeni  at  4630 
metres.  "  lilne  Doolt,  y.  57. 

'*  Lutan.  Pliaraa!.  i\.  5, 
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Tho  very  name  of  Samen  possibly  foiifirm!i  tbis  ideaj 
for  in  Ilcbicw  p3W,  SluimSn  or  Saitten,  or  D'^»>| 
Samim  or  Sftamhn,  m  in  I'salm  six.  1,  oml  in  ChaU 
due"*  Snntiiti,  signify  the  '  heavens.'    And  in  the  Am-J 
haric  or  common  longne  of  ceiilval  Abyssinia,  Sain/u 
or  ^f;uirV=: heaven.    60  iu  the  Gcez  lanfriiiige,  oi 
true  Ethiopic,  Samaiaf*  is  the  sky  or  heaven ;  ant 
Samtif/affi  nu-ana  a  "sky-viewer.""     Also  in  Syriac,! 
Semaio,  or  iifhenuiio;  in  modem  Arabic,  Sfienta,  ot\ 
Sema;  and  in  Hmnirhje,  or  the  dialect  of  Ilumir 
(or  Harar),  in  9"  20'  N.  lat,  and  42°  15'  K.  long.. 
SemmSy — all  signify  the  heatxn  or  sky. 

Therefore,  tlic  stupendous  and  lufty  mountains  ol 
Samien  of  this  day — like  Mount  Atlas  of  old — ar« 
said  to  touch  the  heaven  with  their  glorious  peaks,  01 
in  the  words  of  Paiisauias,  «  Si  'ArXat  tr^yiav  /ic'v  <ct* 
ovTotv,  watt  Ktii  XeyfTui  -rah  icopvrfialt  ■^vvttv  jov  Ovpavov.'* 
And  Mount  Atlas,  being,  according  to  llerr  liost,  clod^ 
in  perpetual  snow,"'  may  be  still  more  closely  likened, 
in  a  comparative  description,  to  the  alpine  range  o( 
Central  Abyssinia. 

-**  Ai'-^ording  to  Pnrbliunft,  itauen*  in  ChnltUo,  wrosSdm^a.  (Ftij 
Hob.  Ux-  p.  "W,«d.  5.  IS07.) 

"  Sftit,  ID  ODD  of  bis  AbfMuiioa  riewi,  urilua  tbo  liord  Stmitlyiil. 

"  Plowticn'*  ■  Trnri-U  iu  Al>}'iintii&,'  ^.  -Jfti. 

I*  ronJwniM,  Qrsc.  Vitct'\]t.  lib.  i.  Allica. 

!*  riiuT  (v.  1)  iiifniioii«  tli^tiiowon  AUuvvea  intnmaur:— "  Ver-' 
ticom  aim,  utiaiii  mtate.QiivTiri  iiii'tliut."  Alio,  CApUInWMlii<i);l<>n> 
in  1930,  aaj*  bu  i;*iii-il  with  d«li];ht  "  on  iU  mitMf*  tnd  ffkt  of  ihimk." 
(Jaurii.  B05.  OcoK-  Soo.  vol.  i.  p.  13S.)  Tbo  cbiof  (roouurcd)  peak  \» 
2iiUtin,  wLiili  rue*  to  11.400  Teet  aboTfi  tli«  aco,  but  tie  Uioutiht  tbptv 
ir«r«  oUier  ■iimmiu  more  lofty. 
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7.— SOME  OBSERVATIONS  \JVOii  A  GREEK 
TABLET  BEARING  THE  NAME  OF  AeANACIOC, 
t-OUNI)  IN  THK  AASASKKF  NEAR  GOURNEU, 
THEBKS,  lt*28. 


BT  W.  B.  COOI-IU. 


(tt««l  Jane  SO.  ISTO,} 


OsE  of  tlie  most  criticnl  periods  in  the  early  history 
of  Chrislianity  was  tho  uccoseiim  of  Athnnasius  of 
Egypt  to  the  episcopal  chair  of  Alcxaiidriu,  A.n.  320, 
and  thi>  iiitt-stiue  coitvuUions  of  the  Church  may 
have  Ueen  said  to  have  ctilniinatixl  in  tlie  forced  ex- 
pulsion or  exile  of  that  bishop  hi  the  year  355,  after 
the  convoottion  of  the  Council  of  Milan. 

The  piace  chosen  as  his  retreat  was  the  steiile 
tract  in  the  north-west  of  the  Thebaid  called  the 
Libyan  DeKcrt,  and  here  for  six  years  he  lived  lu 
exile,  austt-rily,  seclusion,  and  communion  with  God. 

In  tliis  locality,  some  thirty  years  ago  (about  1844) 
the  attention  of  the  well-kuown  Kg)'ptolngist,  Mr. 
Joseph  lionomi,waA  called  by  Signer  Triaudaphyllos, 
or  Hawadgi  Werdi,'  a  Greek  merchant,  resident  in 
ITiebes,  to  a  till  then  unvisited  antiquity.    This  waa 

'  Werdi  U  tlie  Arabic  Iraoilation  or  TriiuiiUpIijllcis,  i.f.  thirty- 
Icdvuil  (m  a  roH), — Ui«  [ucudoujm  f,'iren  b;  Uie  nutivcf  to  a  Icaraod 
twi  miMt  uraiable  mui. 
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one  out  of  the  mniiy  ancient  catacombs  of  the  eig! 
teenth  djTinsty  in  the  higli  cliffs  of  El  Gourneh, 
the  AftSJiscL-f,  nnd  it  consistf'd  of  two  chamber 
nulely  but  tlceply  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Thi 
ftutermost  of  these  and  a  levelled  space,  forming  ] 
forecourt  in  front,  had  heen  in  later  times  surrounded 
by  a  low  brick  wall,  and  thus  converted  into  a  Cbri^ 
tiaii  church  about  the  fourth  century.  Pursuing  hu 
researches,  Mr.  Boiiomi  discovereil  at  the  north-wea 
side  of  the  furthest  recess,  or  chancel,  a  long  decree 
written  in  Greek  caiiital  letters  nearly  an  inch  squan 
at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  (toor.  Most  a 
the  plaster  upon  which  the  inscription  was  writtei 
had  boon  already  thro^vn  to  the  ground,  apparently 
by  recent  violence,  and  the  utmost  caution  was  na 
ccssarj-  to  enable  even  the  first  line  to  be  copied 
That  line  began  with,  '*  I,  Athannsins  Bishop  q 
AleNandria.''  It  was  the  intention  of  the  discovercj 
to  have  endeavoured  to  obtjtiu  a  transcript  of  thi 
lettei-s  upon  the  remaining  fragments,  but,  alas. 
for  the  interests  of  archa;ologj',  time,  violence,  an( 
neglect  had  so  effL-ctually  done  their  work  that  thil 
valuable  inscription,  ere  anything  further  could  bl 
attempted,  was  a  thing  of  the  imst.  Mr.  Bonomi 
has,  however,  kindly  favnured  me  with  a  rough  trari 
script  from  memory  of  the  text  of  tlie  fiist  line. 


>rjni 


'  Tbe  cxmrntion  bavmn  becu  n  tomli  \*  ihe  niOM  Hkrij  t,  yh 
biivv  conUuned  id  inicriplion  bj  the  illiuiTioua  Mile  wben,  in  lb 
oUmIIMdI  word*  of  Deen  StBuley,  "AlliauuBitia,  iu  bi«  liiiluiK-pUee  fa 
Ejljpt,  (could)  oounl  upon  tlie  r&itliruInoM  nii<l  tecrrcy  of  Lis  ciMintrjl 
men.  Sometimes  it  woa  th»  bFnnit«  itlio  ofTordnl  bim  ^li^litrr  in  t]i«i 
TOcVj  faaUienttti  fomcUmeri  bis  rellow-towntimoD  (U]>]iortMl  liim  u  hi 
la;  bid  in  hia  fnthcr'*  tomb  nuCsidci  the  wnllx  of  their  eily. "Slanl. 
'  Eit*lten  Chnrti:  p.  273. 
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it  may  tie  desirable  to  compare  it  with  otber  nmilar 
inscriptioos: — 

ErOAeANACIOCEniCKOnOCAAEEANAPOl. 

The  cnnncclion  bpiwceii  the  illustrious  Athonnsiu!! 
oni!  the  editice  fnmi  which  this  frafijiiienl  was  copied 
cannot  here  be  determined,  but  the  circumstance 
inrests  with  additiomd  interest  the  very  curious  relic 
of  anliijuity  I  now  propose  to  descrilie. 

This  m^ticle  (Xo,  ft.'il  in  the  calnlogue  of  the  flay 
Collection)^  is  a  writing-tuhlet  mtide  of  a  soft  wood, 
and  which,  as  a  depression  at  both  ends  proves  ha.i 
been  liUi-d  with  the  usual  prepamlion  of  wax  and  red 
chalk.  ujMUl  which  some  former  possessor  has  wiittcn 
with  a  metal  stvhis  in  m>  careless  and  rou"h  a  manner 
BS  to  have  penetrated  into  the  surface  beneath,  as  is 
indicated  by  many  imperfect  and  ill-shnp<'<l  letters 
deeply  scratche<l  in  on  oue  «dr.  'Ilie  waxen  covering 
has,  however,  been  long  removed,  and  in  its  place,  on 
both  snrfaccs,  a  list  of  familiar  Grecian  names  has 
been  written  in  uncial  characters  with  pale  ink. 
These  names  are  nil  imporfi'ct,  as  the  tablet  is  broken 
down  (he  centre,  and  a  portion  of  the  right  side  is 
wanting.  The  names  on  the  back,  in  the  genitive 
ca«e.  am  many  of  them  terminnttHl  by  stops,  while 
those  on  the  front,  being  incomplete,  of  course  have 
none;  a  variation  in  the  forma  of  the  letters  is  also 
to  ben'iliced  in  sevtral  instances,  as  in  tlip  second  and 
ecrenth  naraes(«oc  Piute),  whi-n-TIMOeEOC  i8S|)clt 
in  one  instance  with  the  cursive  or  Coptic  m  {**.),  and 
in  tin-  other  with  the  mure  usual  ancient  unciul  (M). 

lliea*   are   also  varicuH    pcculiai-itifs    in   the  fr)r- 

■  Now  em  cxhihitimi  nt  Ihn  Crfalal  I^ilocf. 
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mation  of  the  letters,  some  having  whnt  priotcrs  term 
a  sfirif,  or  triangtilav  finish  to  the  straight  lines,  while 
others  ngnin  are  wntten  in  a  bold,  clear  manner,  all 
eridcntlv  with  a  bnish  and  unt  with  a  cnlamiis,  with- 
out  any  attempt  at  ornament.  U]»on  the  whole,  anil 
especially  as  the  names  on  the  reverse  exceed  the 
margin  of  the  tablet,  it  would  appear  that  the  in- 
scription was  not  written  by  one  pei-son  thronghoutJ 
but  iivas  added  to  as  occasion  required.  | 

Distinct  among  the  other  names,  and  the  fourth  inl 
order  from  the  top,  ocairs  that  of  ASANAC  ....  i.ej 
yWinnasius,  in  a  hand  precisely  similar  to  that  of  tha 
Tbcban  inscription  before  alluded  tu,  and  in  charac^ 
ters  closely  resembling  those  of  the  celebrated  'Codes: 
Sinaiticus.' 

iJnt  perhaps  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  now 
read  the  names  themselves  ns  far  as  they  may  bo 
decipherable,  commeuciug  with  those  on  the  right 
side  first. 

AlOCKOPmHC?) 

TIMOeEiOC    ?} 

RETPOiC    ?) 

AeANACdOC?) 

inANN(HC?) 

KAI  inAN(NHC?) 

TIMO0  EOC    ?) 

eEOAOC^lOC?) 

nETPOC 

AAMIANiOC    ?) 

ANACTACIOC?) 

ANAPONilKOC?) 

KAAAJMAXOC?).* 

AH  more  or  less  names  of  bishops  and  presbyters 

*  ThU  liut  name  u  w  br  imjierfbct  (xcc  Plato)  u  lo  )io  very  don 
full/  rMtorod.     It  mar  '>«'  KAIA,  i.  t.  K.\\  ANArONIKOC. 
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who  were  present  at  the  Councils  of  Chalcedon  and 
Nicsea.* 

The  names  on  the  reverse  are  unfortunately  still 
more  imperfect,  and,  indeed,  are  merely  terminations, 
and  in  some  instaoces  only  single  letters.  They  are 
twenty-one  in  number,  and  read  as  follows : — 

ONOC 

(l?)0(0?) 
C    f 

oyo 

NOC    , 

lONOC 

(l)TINOC 

NOC 

CPIOC 

(A)AC: 

CIOC: 

(0}C 

?A 

oc 

C: 

NA  f  APOC 
?  ?  IOC : 
OC: 

OGEOC : 
I  NOC 

?oc.« 

I  ought  further  to  remark  that  there  is  evidence 
not  only  of  correction,  but  also  of  erasures  and  euh- 
sequent  re-inscriptions,  on  the  tablet.  The  surface  of 
the  wood  is  deeply  sunk  in  the  middle,  and  the  ink 

■  See  Erftgrios,  lib.  ii. 

*  Tho  leratched  nuupa  aud  fragments  of  names  are  omitted,  as  being 
&r  too  illegible,  aud  belonging  to  on  earlier  period. 
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of  the  letters  tiiis  consequniily  a  liltic  spread  frot 
the  depression  beneath :  while,  on  the  other  hand. 
few  of  the  nRmcs  on  the  rir;ht  side    huve  suffcrct 
probably  fnun  intentional  obliteration. 

Thus  much  for  the  relic  itself.  I  know  not  wh< 
ther  it  will  be  a  fond  conjecture  sustained  by  th< 
penetration  of  older  and  wiser  Greco-philologists.  ye( 
I  am  fain  to  believe  tliat  this  tablet,  found  undei 
such  circumstances  in  the  Theban  desert,  the  Incalitj 
of  the  exile  of  Athiitmsius,  and  with  evident  nmi-lu  ul 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  may  be  a  content ponury^ 
relic  of  that  jirciit  christian  father.  I  do  not  venture 
to  suggest  wliHt  special  reference  this  antiquity  bears 
to  him,  whfther  it  may  be  a  list  of  his  ecclesinstical 
coadjntors  (and  if  such  a  list  can  be  fonnd  preserved  in 
any  of  our  ancient  church  histories  it  would  he  well 
worth  while  to  compare  them),  or  even  that  it  may 
be  a  relic  of  some  Ifss  sacred  cliaracter;  yet  this  I 
will  venture  to  aifirm, — and  I  do  not  fear  that  the 
courtesy  nf  your  Societ)',  or  the  dictum  of  common 
sense  will  contradict  the  affirmation. — thai  in  this  iiu- 
preteutious  palimpsest  we  Imve  a  far  more  authentic 
and  a  still  more  interenting  relic  of  the  illustrious 
controversialist  of  .Alexandria  than  was  ever  possessed 
by  Westminster  Abbey,  when  in  the  famous  pre- 
Reformation  days  she  numbered  amongst  her  trea- 
sures "  the  tooth  of  St.  Athanasius." ' 


AW.^While  this  was  jwissing  through  the  press, 
1  have  been  favoured,  through  the  medium  of '  Noie8_ 

'  Deat  WMUnonavtiTiuni.  IHIS. 
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and  Qaeries,'  with  some  remarks  by  the  Bev.  Edmond 
Tew,  who  has  succeeded  in  identifying  many  of  the 
names  on  the  tablet,  and  to  whose  criticism  contained 
in  No.  12,  for  July  30,  August  13,  and  September  24, 
1870, 1  refer  the  reader  for  a  corroboration  of  the 
views  hdd  in  this  paper. — W.  R  G. 
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v.— ON  VARIOUS  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS  FROM 
TEL08,  COS,  ATTALU,  AND  THE  REGION  OP 
THE     BLACK      SEA,     COPIED     BY     CAJTAIN 

SPRATT,    R.N. 


'  THE  RXT.  PnOPEOaOB  CnDRCmU.  DABniOTO!!,  II.U.,  F.L.8., 
(Read  April  37.  ISnk) 


SoOK  after  the  publication  of  his  'Trnvels  in  Crete, 
Captain  Spratt  kiiitUy  put  into  my  bands  thirty-four 
inscriptions  with  a  view  to  their  being  made  public. 
Must  of  them,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  nerer  been 
published  befuve;  but  some  from  Telos  and  others 
from  Cos  have  already  been  printed,  those  from  the 
former  island  by  L.  Ross,  in  his  'HeUeuika:'  tliose 
from  Cos,  partly  by  L.  Ross,  in  his '  Inedited  Greek 
Inscriptions,'  partly  by  Ck>louel  I/cakc,  in  the  fi 
volume  of  the  Traiisartions  of  this  Society  (N 
Series).  Captain  Spratt's  inscriptions  from  Telos  a 
ten  in  number,  four  ha\ing  been  prt-riouslj  published 
those  from  C^s  amount  to  eleven,  two  of  which  ha 
been  published  independently,  both  by  Koss  and  by 
Leake,  and  five  others  by  Leake  only.  Captain 
Spratt's  transcripts,  being,  as  it  were,  portraits  of  the 
inscriptions,  have  in  all  cases  been  given,'  but  wh 
the  in8Crii)tion  has  beeu  already  printed,  either  a  ba 


■  I  am  oxlrciui-'ly  sorry  lo  itiy  that.  *inoo  ttio  tranaeripta  psMcd  oat 
of  my  b&ndn,  tlii-y  Iibto  lirrn  Ncndcntallf  dc«trt>_vcd.  Tlie  Ion  U  in** 
pnrablo.  as  Uipy  ircrv  tho  origin^]  and  only  ccpie*  made.  BtiKTanngi 
linvr  been  miiilo  of  two  of  Ui«iu,  nliich  occompotiy  ibb  paper. 


he 


.tlMArPMTANiaN 

—     .  |ON  AAPIXTONIKOY 

•^  bAEMAIHPPOZENO' 

X  ^NKAIEYEPTETAN 

Y  fCroAIOXTATTHAWil 

J    AYTOMKAIEKPONOJ 

K'^^YNK.AIEkrAOYN.  J 
1^   ^-HAONAXYAIKAI  ^ 
*^  VONMKAIEMrOAE 

^  HKAlENiPANAlANA 

y  rrAli\ETOYA<t>IZMA 

^    -^  jEEXTAA^NAI^INAN 
>*C?J*-.>iFMr  I A  PON 


N"  10 
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reference  hn.s  bam  made  u>  tlip  book  in  which  it  is  to 
be  found,  or  o\«c  whvn  tt  scemwl  advisable  it  has  been 
edited  afresh  with  uotcs,  iiccount  Wing  tnken  of  the 
varifttions  in  the  [irevions  text.  Five  other  inscriptions 
were  copied  in  the  Gulf  of  Con.  His  two  inwriptions 
from  Adalia  are  in  very  poor  condition,  one  more 
especially  in  wliich  the  name  of  tlie  I'ydiiitn  Apollo 
occurs,  but  the  gi'eat  Apollo  himself  could  scai'cely 
divine  the  meaning  of  the  inscription  in  its  pri^ent 
state.'  The  remaining  six  arc  from  various  places 
on  or  near  the  vrestcrn  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  >vilh> 
ont  counting  an  additional  one  from  Amorgas,  re* 
cently  {Dc-ccrabrr,  ISOK)  put  inUi  my  hands. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  ou  the  contents 
and  im{K>rtance  of  the  unpublished  insciiptions.  The 
most  interesting  is  from  the  Gulf  of  (,'os  (n.  'lit),  iu- 
asmuch  as  it  appears  to  fix  the  site  and  give  the  name 
of  tlie  city  ((''emmus)  among  whoHO  ruins  it  wiu  found. 
'iliis  inscription,  which  mnst  be  ot'  the  date  251  a.d., 
tells  ns  distinctly  that  !lo>tilininiR  was  the  son  of 
the  Eraitcror  Trajanus  Uecius,  about  which  there 
had  been  previously  some  doubt.  Another  inscrip- 
tion from  a  beautiful  fragment  of  a  doorway  of  a 


*  "  'Flie  Adklu  ui*cri|iltrxM  I  fooivtl  vould  piutl«  jou,  (vova  ll>i^  dilB> 
eoltic*  UBiIcr  wbidt  Ikry  van  oofiird.  Tbcy  wnv  tlic  oiil;  onoa  I  did 
DM  mjuir  wtiolijr  ciyj'}- 1  ■*  on  vigiiiii){  Ad*li&  I  aair  tliat  thi'y  wcrw 
•iddilion*  ta  «lut  I  li>d  linuted  oul  whvn  tlicrv  Milti  DiiiIpI  and  Fotboi 
oa  ow  L^cian  cxcamoii  i  and  u  ttit  loBgeat  itm  in  a  hooHr  in  a  narrow 
•met,  oppcMitc  tbtrhan-m  iriudmia  of  aJAakiiuald  Turk.  I  thoiit;li(  it 
maa  noi  qtiit#  thi^  tliiogf,  or  miliar  nim  invitinj;  Mandal,  if  I,  oa  Uio 
Mpljdn  ^  Ui#  Rtilitb  man-of-war,  t\u-n  uiuboivd  off  iht  port,  *n» 
•(<Fti  ibtfM  fnr  ait  luiar  or  l«o  InliouriiiK  at  Iho  iii>ivri|ilion.  .  .  .  8u  I 
pnt  ail  iiilrtlicoiit  and  Inintirnrlliy  joimc  frifrml.  Mr.  Uiilard.  to  do  it. 
Ilr.  liowfrVfT,  Imd  iioinnall  'lilQi-iiltjr.  iiid<<]H<itiI('ii(  iif  a  wniit  of  cxprrU 
mw  m  (urit  moA."~fMltr  J>om  Ciptaim  Spnitt,  Jitntmhfr  4.  ISfiB, 
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temple  at  Ccrainus  beam  the  name  of  Antonind 
and  wc  can  bardlj  doubt  that  a  tt'uiple  there  wi 
fledicatfd  to  Antoninus  l*uis,  a  ^eat  benefactor  1 
Cos,  as  we  know  from  Pausiinias.  In  other  inscn] 
tions  occurs  the  word  tt4-apxot,  the  title  of  the  prii 
cjpiil  magistrate  of  Cos,  evcu  in  imporial  timestL,  an 
'laOfMf,  the  name  of  a  city  on  the  isthmus  of  Ca 
The  inscriptions  from  Telos  are  mostly  sepuldin 
and  of  little  importance,  except  that  a  few  prop) 
names  scarcely  occur  elsewhere.  A  iiomewhat  moi 
interesting  inscription  (in  Doric)  reconla  that  t^ 
people  of  TcIoB,  with  the  advice  of  their  prytanes,  Hj 
point  one  Arion,  of  I'tolemais,  to  he  their  proxcnil 
This  Ptolemais  is  probably  the  city  built  in  the  po 
of  the  Old  Barcii,  in  the  (^yrenaicn,  and  tliis  via 
receives  some  coiitirmation  from  a  sepnlchnil  inscrij 
tion  on  a  woman  of  Alexandria,  huried  in  Telos;  bo( 
showing  a  connection  between  Telos  and  the  Afril 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Passing  over  the  mutilate<l  ^ 
scriptious  from  .\ditliu,  the  ancient  Attalia,  we  nol 
amonjf  those  from  the  Black  Sen  one  from  Yenia 
(in  Scythia  Parva),  an  cpititpU  on  a  physician  of  Toiq 
in  which  the  place  is  named  as  the  metropolis  of  t^ 
Euxine  (nn  honour  which  it  probiihly  obtained  in  tl 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius)  and  as  having  been  fmind^ 
hy  Tomus,  whose  name  occurs  on  some  coins  of  Tom 
but  is  not  otherwise  known.  Another  inscripttv 
from  Knstenjeh  (Constan liana,  near  the  more  anciej 
Istrns  or  Istrnpnlis),  hrlonj^in*;  to  imperial  times,  il 
forms  ns  tliat  Poutus  was  govenied  by  a  Ponturch^ 
title  occnrring  in  a  few  other  inscriptitms,  and  all 
that  it  was  then  a  hexapolisi,  a  fact  apparently  ma< 
kno\vn  by  this  inscription  only.     An  inscribed  bla< 
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in  fine,  found  on  Seri)L'Ut  Ulund,  near  the  mouth  of 

the  Danube  (Achilleos  Dromos),  records  honours  paid 

to  one  who  was  ap|>arent]y  un  inhabitant  of  the  island 

by  the  people  of  Olbia. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  (Viptain  Spratt, 

Tir.  HInss,  Ur.  llager,  ajid  S.  S.  I^ewia,  Esq.,  for  sevend 

t-aluahle   siiggestloua  as    (hese    pag(«    were   poising 

through  the  press. 

CocttrtUD  UKCTonr.  Sddbdbv.  Scrwott. 
A'or*aber7.  1871. 
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IXtiCRUTIOIIS  COPIED   IN  TUE  IkLAND  OF   PfSOOll 

OB  Tkm)R,  Skits>iher  12,  1860. 

The  inscriptions  are  ten  ui  number;  none  of  them 
nre  contained  in  IVnckh's  Corpus  Tnscript.  (vol.  it.), 
published  in  1S43,  nor  indeed  hiis  he  utiy  inscri))tion 
from  Telos  at  all.     Itnss,  however,  in  his  '  Ilellcnika,* 

iL  i.  pt.  I,  printed  nt  Halle  in  1844i,  gives  nine  in> 

iptions  from  Telos;  of  these  four  are  common  to 
Captain  Spralt  and  himself.  It  appears  thiit  the  stone 
of  Telos  is  not  favourable  to  the  preser\'ation  of  in- 

ipttons.  (Smith's  Diet  Cieogr.  s;  v.) 

1.  In  courtyard  of  lower  church  of  town  of  Telos, 
ttiis  stone  forms  the  doorstep  of  the  school  rooms. 

[i^p(ffTa]£iMof  ifirip  Toi>  varpov  tai  ['r]a[c]    .... 
Tiie  first  word  has  the  last  letter  imperfect ;  it  may 
>po^hly  be  'Apurro^teou  (but  sec  n.  9).    'I1ic  muti- 
lated tetters  iu  the  second  line,  OKOI,  are  not  very 
fuggestivc.     A  friend  iuclines  to  read  Koi  rar  oLviar. 

2.  In  courtyard  of  church  in  town  of  Teloa. 

[irOp/iSoXos. 
This   fragment  may  be  8U8|)ecled,  from  Captain 
Sprott's  sketch,  to  belong  to  the  prece<ling. 

I  2 
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3.  Ou  the  eXc\}»  of  a  iirivatc 
Telos. 

fvya  Si  Afoirrot. 


Uuuse   in 


t|B^ 


On  this  cpitapl),  abuvc  which  njipear  fragments  d 
ornamentation,  we  have  Kpiiaa  for  Kp>')a<ra.  The  pro 
per  name  Aii/^iv  tlut's  not  Dccur  in  Papc.  > 

4.  A  sepulchral  8ti-le  with  plain  petlimcnt,  the  coij 
nice  ia  also  plain.  The  stone  forms  a  step  leading  U 
the  conrtyani  or  termce,  near  the  upper  cburcl 
the  town  (Puiiughia). 

[y]  uva  Se  Ti/iufi}(ov. 

Tliis  is  No.  5  of  Itoss;  his  readings  agree,  exccp 
that  the  only  letter  eiiclusoti  hy  hini  in  a  bracket  i 
the  last  letter  of  Ttfiupx^^-  Ihiit  letter  is  plain  if 
Spratt's  copy,  while  thrive  others  have  indications  ci 
mutilation. 

b.  In  a  narrow  street,  the  stone  forming  a  ste| 
leading  to  a  ten-ace  or  honse^  and  the  inscription  ei 
posed  on  the  outside  end.  It  occupies  the  centre 
the  stone. 

This  is  No.  6  of  Koss ;  the  name  is  not  found  ii 
Pape;  it  occurs  agaiu  in  No.  7,  col.  A.  | 

6.  On  a  large  slab  inside  a  doorway  close  to  No.  5 
the  inscription  being  on  the  inside  of  the  slab,  an< 
facing  a  kind  of  stable. 

'Apt^r^6lPl\m  XX  .... 

0toit  vatxtv. 

ESffpos  ^a  .  axv  .  oof  inotnat. 
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The  letters  of  the  mutilated  word  in  the  last  line  are 
probably  miscopied  in  part ;  ^^eptxptireot,  or  iepembeof, 
is  not  very  far  removed  from  the  ductus  literarum. 

7.  A  large  slab,  the  first  two  lines  of  which 
seem  to  have  been  written  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  stone ;  the  remainder  of  the  inscription  is  in 
three  columns  (A.  B.  C.)-  Ross  has  published  this 
inscription  (n.  1) ;  his  copy  has  been  made  use  of  as 
well  as  that  of  Captain  Spratt,  who  does  not  say  in 
what  part  of  Teles  it  is  found. 

,  ,  ,  .  6  .  .  \as  [<I>iX«]  f  evo?  *tXo(r  [rpttTov] 0a  . 

[t]  av  eviavffiav  iiri  Bafi,iopyov  [Bof]  (TKOW  [Airo]  Wwvt  ITu^iy. 

A. 
^ApitrroffovXoi  'Apiarofievev^. 
'lepmvvfiot  'lipayvo^. 
TtfJMpxo^  ^afiOKpdT€v^. 
KXevfiT^&tit  'Ey^eSdfiOV. 
Sifiia^  Stftia. 
K^eirav  ^povdov. 
Xaipe<fiiKov  ' ApiaTOy\_iv^€vv. 
'KXeitri'Se/ii!  'AX€^ip.d)(oii. 
Ni^cafof  liiKaydpa. 
KaWtaroSiKo';  Sai'[korr09]. 

B. 
'ApitTTttDy  'ApmroTifiov. 
'ApiaTo^evov  'ApctrTtavVftov. 
Ajo-yetTOf  't'lXroBdfi.ou. 
AptvTOKpaTT}^  TifiafBpiSa. 
'OcwravSpo?  'ApiaTavSpau, 
ApiaroBdfia'i  ^ap,oadivevt;. 
'Ai'[T<«]X6t8a?  Xopo^wi'To?. 

'SXpLOt  BXoo'covof. 

['Ap«TTo]T(/;.oe'A;jiffT[o0]tXou. 

'AplOTOIpiXOV. 
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c. 

ApttrriritiiK  ^trorlfutv, 
'Tt/iiOicpt)vv  Bo'o^utn'o;. 

Apiaravtpi&ai  '\ySpia<ov. 
'  EpfioKptivir  'EpftayopiBa. 

EpfiOKptiUf  NixtiMixTOf, 

'ApiaroSoKO^  ^apapj^iSa. 
'Upoydroiv  ^apoKpaT([iK] . 


slightly 


The  first  line  of  the  inscription  is  siigtitiy  more 
complete  in  Spmlt's  copy;  but  far  less  bo  in  the 
second,  which  is  taken  from  Ro^.  At  the  same 
time  it  may  be  siispectetl,  from  Spratl's  copy,  that 
more  lettt'i-s  should  he  8uppUe<I.  The  general  mean- 
ing appears  to  be,  that  the  undersigned  undertook 
the  yearly  theoria  to  the  Pjthian  Apollo,  when 
Boiscng  was  the  deminrgus  or  chief  magistrate  at 
Teloa.  Thiloxenua  may,  perhiips,  have  been  the  per- 
son sent  as  0tap6t. 

In  the  catalogue  of  names  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence between  Uoss's  and  Spralt's  copies.  Uoth  have 
4>i\ro&dpov  in  column  B.,  which  is  probably  a  mere 
error  of  the  stone-cutter  for  tiXoiattcu.  Roes  ha« 
Xaipo^SnToSt  instead  of  Spratt's  Xapo<j)aivTatt  which  is 
perhaps  better  (col.  B.) ;  he  has  also  BXo'o-wror,  which 
ia  here  adopted  in  preference  to  Spratt's  X\oa«tvof 
(col.  B.);  as  is  bis  Utvori/iov  (col.  (.'.),  where  Spratt's 
copy  is  blundered;  hut  Spratt's  'EpfuiyopiSa  (col.  C.) 
is  probably  light,  and  not  Ttpapxt^,  as  Kosji  reads. 
In  the  last  line  of  col.  0.  I  hud  suspected  'Hpoaw 
to  he  intended,  from  Spratfs  transcript,  HPOISTIIN ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  prefer    reading  'BpoyttTwp,  with 
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Ross.  The  other  \cty  alight  variations  of  our  toxt, 
agreeing  with  Ross,  from  Spratt's  tmnttcnpt,  need  not 
be  mentioned. 

Sevci-al  unusual  names  occur  tn  tlic  inscription, 
and  also  the  rare  forms  Ti/wwcpipV-  nnd  'Epfuncpitvv  for 
TiftaKpiwp,  'EpiioKpitev,  91/  being  a  Borism  for  ew,  some- 
what aAer  the  anahigy  of  m  for  to  in  ^aiMxptlrtvs,  etc., 
as  Ross  ol)«er\'cs. 

8.  Built  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  over  the  door,  in 
the  plain  below  the  town  of  Telog.  lA'Ugth  nine 
inches;  height,  on  left-hand  side^  nine  inches.  A 
sepulrliral  slab,  the  lower  part  of  a  female  draped 
figure  still  remains  above  the  inscription :  behind  her 
it  a  stele  (t),  at  the  base  of  which  stands  u  bird. 


SaT  vpiav 


yuv^  hi  Kopvfi^ov, 


9.  In  the  Acropolis,  over  the  town  of  Telos,  jnst 
in  front  of  the  chnreh-door,  inside  of  entrance,  lefl- 
hand  side.  This  inscription,  which  is  also  publisliiKl  by 
Ross,  No.  3,  has  been  rudely  broken  in  the  middle,  and 
several  letters  arc  in  consequence  lost.  (Engraved.) 


\apffi4>[ikc^  'AX]«f(/«ij;[o»»] 
vtriprav  [Yw]n(««' 

mat  *A/)(ffTo<^«[Xa]  c  koi  Kap<ri^i\[ov] 
■foi  Kviaivaiv  \it]a.i  KX«tVai[i'] 
Kai  K\tntiraaaa  \a[j><ri^i\ov] 

tnrip  rat  ftaTp[i'\t, 
['\]6di^  n[«X]w«i  x[a]\  id  n[<.\i«.] 
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Boss's  text  agrees,  except  that  the  bracketed  letters 
are  rather  less  numerous ;  in  line  6  I  have  followed 
him  in  reading  KKutw,  aa  he  has  seen  the  inscrip- 
tion, and  does  not  pltice  the  »  in  a  bracket ;  but 
Spratt's  transcript  shows  that  all  the  letters  are  faint 
after  the  first,  and  he  reads  o  in  place  of  » ;  so  that 
it  is  possible  that  we  should  read  Kx^tiv/iajfftr,  or 
KX£iTo<T0a^i.  A\'ith  regard  to  the  meaning  of  this 
sepulchral  inscription,  which  is  probably  complete, 
there  seems  to  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  line, 
which  gives  Nicanassa  (a  word  apparently  not  oc- 
curring elsewhere)  as  the  name  of  the  person  buried. 
The  monument  was  erected  by  her  husband,  Chai-si- 
philus,  six  of  her  sons,  and  a  grand-daughter,  and 
dedicated,  with  funeral  oblations,  to  Minen-a  and 
Jove. 

10.  The  exact  place  of  finding  not  named  by 
Spratt,  perhaps  also  from  the  Acropolis.  (Engraved.) 

[eJSofe  T^  S/ifUf)' 
yvaifia  trpVTavtuiu 
'Apiova  'AptarovtKov 

^fiev  Kai  evepyitav 
ra<i  -rroXiov  to?  TTjXit^v, 
Kai  aiirov  Koi  i/eyovov  ■ 

TrXovv  ical  eK'TrXovy 
et?  Ti)\ov  aiTvXl  Kal 
atjTTovBi,  Koi  ffi  TToXi' 
fit})  Kal  ev  Ipdvq  •  ava- 
[ryjpii^oi  hk  TO  yfrdipia'fta 
[r6]B(  e[s]  ardXav  XtSlvav, 
[itai  de]fitv  7ro[/3a  t^o  iapav 
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The  restoration  of  the  last  line  is  uncertain ;  if  it 
be  correct,  the  inscription  is  incomplete.  With  this 
decree,  so  far  as  the  general  sense  is  concerned,  we 
may  compare  others  found  in  Crete  by  Captain  Spratt 
('  Travels  in  Crete,'  yoI.  ii.  pp.  425-427),  and  for  the 
concluding  part  the  words  of  a  Coan  inscription,  pub- 
lished by  Leake  (Trans,  lloy.  Soc.  Lit.  Vol.  1.  p.  19, 

second  series),  to*  ra/uat  dvafypa-^vrwv  to'Sc  yjrfupur/ia  is 
a-raXtw  "ktBlvav  luu  avaSevrmv  wapa  tov  Softov  tov  ^lat '  to 
he  avaXcDfia  to  yevo/tevov  es  rav  araXav  arrjaavrav  TOi 
TtLfuai. 

The  Ptolemais,  to  which  Anon  belonged,  may  pro- 
bably have  been  the  city  founded  on  the  port  of 
Barca.  (See  Spratt's  '  Crete,'  vol.  ii.  p.  424.) 

The  orthography  of  IpmKi  and  laf>6v  has  been  left 
unaltered.  The  reading,  indeed,  in  the  latter  case 
is  not  absolutely  certain. 


isschiptions  copied  in  tue  islanu  of  cos, 
September  14-18,  1860. 

The  number  of  inscriptions  is  eleven,  but  seven  of 
them  have  been  already  published  by  Colonel  Leake 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, Vol.  I. ;  of  these  seven  Ross  has  also  given  two 
in  his  Inscr.  Gr.  Ined.  under  no.  178  (Athens,  1842). 
The  remainder  are  mostly  so  mutilated  that  they 
yield  little  information. 

11.  As  Leake,  no.  xxvii.,  but  Spratt  has  the  form 
apXi^pl  i'or  ap)(iepia;  and  (apparently)  avyKaOUpwaep 
for  Ko&upaitTar. 

12.  As  Leake,  no.  xxxvii.,  exactly. 
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13.  As  I>cako,  no.  xxix.,  but  it  should  rather  be 
read — 

[Tin]apSpt'Sa,  or,  as  Ross  prefers.  [Evjai-SpiSa. 

14.  At  the  site  of  the  temple  near  Kcphala — 

aypov  T  .  . 
Bvala*  pa  .  .  , 
^lavCata  k  .  .  .  , 
ufBpfv  av  .  ,  , 

15.  As  Leake,  xiii.,  also  published  by  Ross  it.»! 
IR.  This  important  inscription  is  the  same  as  Leake, 

no.  xliii.  Lieutenant  Ilelpman,  quoted  by  Leake, 
notes  that  tlie  lower  part  has  been  defaeed  at  a  very 
early  period.  A  little,  and  but  a  little  more  can  be 
made  out  from  Spratt's  copy. 


[&  Sifio<t'\  o  'AXaaaapvirav 
[<ri}0f[7ai  'A'jpre/itv. 


[tov  A'J]Xm)1'  «s 


'  AvoWtavla] 


The  wonls  at  the  bogiunings  of  the  lines  are  all  un- 
certain ;  but  we  have  Halassama  and  not  Halnsama 
(as  Leake  WTites),  f<ir  the  name  of  the  city,  whose 
site  is  presumed  to  be  fixed  by  this  inscription.  There 
is  also  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Apnllu,  as  weU 
as  of  Artemis,  occurs  in  the  inscription. 

17.  As  I^eake,  no.  xl.  and  no.  xli.  Both  ore  parts 
of  the  same  inscription. 
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18.  In  a  vineyard  near  Polaionisi,  near  Kephala, 
south-west  end  of  island  of  Cos. 


vavS  .  .  . 
irXeo  .  . 
fftrta  .  .  . 
Tivov  .  .  , 


It  may  be  sospected  that  we  have  here  fragments  of 
Roman  proper  names,  as  Craasus,  Valentinus. 

19.  This  and  the  two  following  are  copies  of  in- 
scriptions on  small  pieces  of  marble  slabs,  brought 
from  the  site  of  the  temple  near  Kephala. 

.  ■  V  0ti\tia  .... 

.  .    [fijovapjffxi  T^  "AXy 

.  .  ,  voy  &t  XaftirporaTOV 

.  .   [jiov]  dpj(ov,  Xva  H  0eav  /ta  ,  . 

Tt\ea  Taura  vo  ,  . 

\_ei]^<tiep^m  Si  6 

vov  if  Svo  .  . 

In  the  third  line  we  may  perhaps  read  <rre<f>aj>ov. 

20.  Perhaps  a  portion  of  the  preceding  inscrip- 
tion. 

.  .  ep  Alx  .  Tifi  . 

.  ov  .  a  ,  ,   .  o 

.  at  4ft  tro 

.  vo  .  ovrtXe 

.  ["AJff^XoTTtp  eV 'lffd'/*ri; 

.  .  aft^vTot  fitjviaia 

(u  wX 

.  .  eicrov  KU 

.   rat  iiTi  TO?  iffT/a  [itck] 

.  rat  TravSdfi^  iepe 

.  ravra  v  ,  .  .  .  Spe  .   . 
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.  .  .  rarai  vore 

.  .  .  ffftara  rav 
.  .  .  ov  apvty  .  .  . 

The  title  of  the  principal  magistrate  at  Cos  was 
ftovapxot  (Leake,  «.«.  p.  8).  Isthmus  is  a  city  of  Cos, 
near  the  modem  Kephala.  (Leake,  ».«.  p.  8.)  The 
worship  of  AsclepiuB  prevailed  greatly  in  Cob,  and  Hip- 
pocrates, hia  descendant,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
studied  the  description  of  cures  wrought  in  his  temple. 

a/i^vns  (ovo^imff}  formed  as  l/i^imu,  seems  to  he  a 
new  word  for  the  Lexicons. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  characters,  and  also 
the  occurrence  of  apffijp  in  this  fragment,  and  OijXut  in 
the  other,  lead  us  to  suspect  that  No.  20  is  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  inscription  as  No.  19.  Just  enough 
remains  to  show  that  an  interesting  monument  has 
been  lost  to  us. 

21.  Same  locality. 


&ia  tfivXaK  .   .  . 

.  .  ovucov  'Itrdfu  .  . 

.  .  .  .  fiiv  e^Sofiifi  .  . 

.  .   [roJSe  TO  ■^a^tff/iii  Ka  .  . 

Kai  avaSevTiav  ev  t[^  l'*P<p] 

TO)  tya  Se  KaZov  ffiiv  iraai 

arifiia  Ntxtac  Nixt'o  ot;  .   .  . 
Xoj(^o^  dvSpa^  /i,io0o<po  .... 
re;  ava[ypa,^ai^  joSe  to  •^d^ivfi.a 
eXdovre^  evl  rav  ^ovXav  koI 
OS  TToXlTat  Troi^<Taa0ai  rav  ay 
.   .  tfKovffi  Kai 

['A7roX]Xo8o)pos  "StKOfiaxov,  l^neoftax 

.  .  Tos ToO  Aa/io- 

Uvv^rayopa^  <1)(XiVtov,  MiKav  '£>*- 
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.  .  .  iirraipdvov,  Vtv0OK\ffv  fi,  XapiSaf/wif] 
at ' ApuTTOKXetSa. 

A  proposition  apparently  to  adnait  certain  pereons 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  It  is  manifest  that  some 
of  the  letters  are  miscopied,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  make  anything  out  of  the  small  fragment  which 
remains. 

iNSCKIPnONa  FROM   VABI0U8  OTHER   PLACES. 

22.  This  and  the  four  following  are  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cos,  on  a  spot  considered  by  Captain  Spratt  to  be 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  Ceramus.  "  At  a  well  in 
midst'of  ruins  of  city,  and  near  a  very  beautiful  door- 
way, apparently  the  entrance  of  a  temple." 

Antoninus  Pius  was  a  benefactor  to  Cos  and  Caria 
after  a  destructive  earthquake  (Paiisan.  viii.  43) ;  and 
tliis  beautifully  engraved  stone,  apparently  a  part  of 
an  architrave,  may  commemorate  the  dedication  of  a 
temple  to'him. 

23.  In  wall  of  a  small  modem  house  in  midst  of 
ruins  of  ancient  city. 

TfKVOK  ail  .  ,  . 
Iiip, 

24.  In  the  same  house  as  No.  23.  Perhaps  a  part 
of  the  same  ancient  monument  as  the  preceding. 

'Aypiirira  Kol  'lovXla-i  (in  throe  linos,  two  garlands  below). 

M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  manied,  for  his  third  wife, 
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Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  anil  widaw  of  hid] 
ne]))ien-  Marcellus.  It  is  nt  least  not  impossible  thacj 
thusL'  are  the  pcrsuns  commemorated. 

2fi.  On  »  column  in  a  plain  below  the  city,  appa>l 
rently  tliv  site  of  a  temple. 

Kaiaapa  Puibi'  BaXerra 
'OariWtafof  Mf'(r[ff]ioi' 
Kniiivtoif  Ki/Oiffrj,  Ei>. 
TVj(ij,  S</9ao~rof,  viw 
TOv  KVpiov  rjfiitv  avTO- 
Kpdropoi;  Kaiaapo'j 
Fatov  Mfwiov  Koviyrov 
Tpatavov  Aexiof,  Eiat^ovv, 

i;  KtpatirfTioif  TToXi? 

M.  A^  .    B   .   rtoXelrg  fi.  t^ 
ap^tarp^  vpanif  ap' 
J(OVTl  TO  /3. 

This  inscription  is  interesting  on  several  (iccounIs7 
most  especially  berause  it  mentions  the  inhabitauUi  of 
thecity  of  Cemmus,  amongst  whose  ruins  it  ^^-ns  found. 
This  i»  the  Ccnimusin  Caria,  near  Cnidus,  mentioned 
by  Sirabo  mid  Ptolemy.    (Sec  Eckliel,  Di>cl.  N.  V.  ii. 
&79.)    The  site  of  the  city  (as  Captain  Sprattobsenvs 
in  a  letter),  from  the  oxttnt  of  the  ruins  had  been 
determined  by  his  surveys  of  the  gulf  of  Cos ;  and  also  I 
had  been  visited  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Newton,  but] 
no  inscription  with  the  name  was  ever  found  previonsj 
to  his  visit,  nor  did  the  locality  retain  any  resemblancej 
to  the  name.    "  Seeing  the  name  on  this  inecriptiun,"] 
he  adds,  "  which  had  escaped  Newton  and  othei"s,  l] 
saw  its  value,  an<l  immeiliatcly  copied  it." 
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[oreover,  this  in»cnpt)Oii  distinctly  establishes  the 
fact  that  Uostilianus  was  the  son  of  Trajanus  De* 
ciiis.  "  Vetus  e»t  inter  eruditos  lis,  aliis  hunc  Hos- 
tiltimuu]  Docii  filiura,  nltis  generum  enixc  statu- 
enlibus,"  says  Eckhel  (Doct.  V.  N.  vol.  vii,  p.  361); 
but  be  bimsflf  is  decidedly  of  opiaiou  that  he  ^vas 
the  »on  of  Decius.  The  titles  here  given  him  agree 
with  those  on  his  coins,  which  read  iMi'.  cae.  c. 
vAi..  nus.  MES.  tiViNTvs  AVG.  Thcse,  like  our  in- 
scription, are  uU  to  be  refen-ed  to  a.d.  251. 

In  Captain  Spratt's  copy  we  have  kviston,  but 
the  O  was  very  possibly  expressed  in  a  small  clia- 
racter.  more  esi»ecially  as  he  gives  evseuvs  for 
Evat^ua.  The  "column"  probably  either  supported 
a  bust  of  Ilostilian,  or  was  a  base  of  an  altar. 

The  crmcluding  lines  appear  to  mean  that  M.  Aur. 
B.  (perhaps  the  initial  letter  of  Biirrup  for  Victor, 
compare  Sex.  Aur.  Victor)  Polites,  twice  appointed 
court-physician,  and  tirst  arclion  for  the  second  time, 
ercctcil  this  mununicnt  to  Hostiliunus  in  the  name  of 
the  city. 

26.  On  another  upright  column,  "The  last  three 
lines.  All  the  upper  part  is  so  oblitcmtcd  ns  to  be 
nnintclligiblc ;  but  the  column  appears  to  have  been 
inscribed  four  or  five  feet  further  up." 

ifKoiivSot  ['{) 

[TejptcTta 

.  .  vov  tcai  emrpiwov  'AvTriavov  (?)  KXdpou. 

The  remaining  letters  arc  manifestly  m  worn  away, 
that  uothing  satisfoctory  can  be  made  out.  The 
name  Clams  alone  is  clear,  which  fixes  the  inscription 
to  Roman  times. 
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This  and  the  following  were  copied  by  Captain 
Spratt  and  Mr.  Millard  at  Adalia,  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Attalia.  Both  are  endently  very  much  de- 
faced, and  scarcely  anything  can  be  made  out  from' 
the  traDscripts. 

27.  Inscription  on  block  of  atone  in  wall  of  forti- 
fications, Adalia,  written  in  lambica, 

M« 

....  Ktmi<t  iratrt  Toll  vmfKooK 
Q  ira/yydKrfvo^  t litre fiii^  avroKparup 
Aieav  ....  [K(u]va-rain-[  .  .  .  X  .  .  . 

(The  next  six  lines  are  illegible.) 

fMvaj^ov  .  . 

it  Koi  -jfopiitm  T&v  S\av  (?}  ml  Seair«T[^|| 
E£[^]^^ti>t  Si  Tov  KpaTOt^  (?)  /ivtrroypd^o^, 
[o?  eyever'  Ip^yoty  ei^v^  iirurrdTti^. 

In  line  2  the  copy  appears  to  have  aretcvoK,  which 
can  hardly  be  right;  irayyakfifo!  is  distinct  in  the  tran- 
script. The  word  is  found  in  Theodosius  Diaconus,a 
lij  zantine  writer  of  the  tenth  century,  and  here  seems 
to  be  used  as  in  our  expression.  His  Most  Serene  High- 
ness (Serenissimus  Princeps). 

Aewv.  This  more  resembles  the  transcript  than  any- 
thing else,  yet  can  scarcely  be  counted  npoo,  unfortu- 
nately. 

o\wv.  The  copy  has  AAfiN ;  but  it  is  impossible 
that  this  can  be  right. 

KpiiTovt.  So  the  ti-anscript  with  NI  written  above. 
Possibly  we  slioiild  reail  Ev^j^ios  Se  NucoKparovs;  but 
it  is  rather  to  be  suspected  that  toO  Kpdroui  ftwrroyptufiot 
should  be  rendered  flte  Secretary  of  the  Empire. 

fivtrToypi'i<f>os.    This  rare  word  is  used  for  a  secretary 
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in  Joannes  of  Euchaita  and  other  Byzantine  writers. 
(See  DindorTs  Stephanus  and  Sophokles,  a.  v.)  The 
iDscription  bears  every  appearance  of  having  been 
written  in  the  times  of  the  Lower  Empire,  probably 
when  one  of  the  Leos  was  on  the  throne. 

28.  Inscription  on  stone  in  wall  of  house  leading 
to  guardhouBe,  Adalia. 

Probably  in  part  written  in  hexameters,  but  so 
hopelessly  mutilated,  that  only  a  very  few  words  of  the 
forty-four  lines,  of  which  remnants  survive,  can  be 
read  in  the  copy. 

V.  S.  vaXdfvrji  ei;  ^at 

Y.  5.  dXX'  ^(Tv^iof 

T.  6.   AAAAI  (?)  KB  .  .  . 

T.  7.  reavapa 

T,  8.        atrep/ta 

T.  9.         a-TTpaKTO  ,  . 

T.  10.  5vTJT0? 

T,  13.       -riaaapa 

r.  14.       aiSave<s 

v.  18.       HaXXaS'   'Afftjvai^v  ,  .  .  xXfta^'  ■  .  . 

T.  19.        Saira  6ein%  Kai 

v.  23.       eupiv  KoX  .  . 

T.  25.       Wvdiov  'ATToWtofo?. 

T.  26.  ^oviov  j(pr]ffftol<rt  .  . 

y.  27.       T^avxot  XtrBt. 

T.  28.        elaymv 

V.  29.  AAA  KA  Vipovov  TeKvoifMvyov. 

V.  30.  fit  Sofiav  ....  ^fLepoBive  (?) 

V.  31 «ai  aKa<rrap  .  .  . 

T.  38.  nvvrarfopet 

Y.  33.  A  .  .  .  .  KE  ....  Of  (paa^opov. 

V.  39.  TOW?  l\iKa<;  Travriov 

T.  40.   .   .   .  irocT€?  es  ot  ,   . 

Tbe  remaining  fonr  lines  nnintelligible. 
VOL.  X.  K 
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Scarcely  anything  more  can  be  determined  iroi 
the  inscriptiun  than  that  it  refers  to  Pallas  Athei 
and  the  Pythian  Apollo.    Various  numerals  occt 
which  may  indicate  sums  of  money  spent,  but  thes^ 
are  also  imperfect.     See  Koss,  luscr.  Gr.  Vet.  Pre 

p.  li. 

The  following  six   inscriptions  are  from   varioi 
places  on  the  Hlack  Sea. 

20.  Inscription  on  a  marble  pedestal  at  the  villa 
of  Yenisei  (New  Village),  Dobvutcha,     An  epitaph 
on  Scladatus,  a  physician  of  Tomi. 

\jij  d¥wro¥  ^oaait  (?)  koX  ffftro/ieroioty  aicoet}v. 

traTpa  fiot  iriKtra*  ftarpiirroXtv  Kv^tiroio, 

ainv  vepticXfjivToy  iviifi,(\iao  To^[oto], 

ouvofia  Si}  SKXdBaTO^  (?),  n^i^v  £'"E\Xqrat  avaKTO^ 

' ImroKpuTevt;  d«M>io  Kal  iaaoftivotatv  oKoupv, 


These  restorations  are  sufficiently  near  to  the  rfwo 
ius  litttranim  to  inspire  confidence  in  their  correct- 
ness ;  for  roffdlt  perhaps  riaa  tUf  should  be  read,  but 
the  text  may  be  right. 

Toitoio,  the  hero  Tomus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Tomi,  acconling  to  the  coins  of  the  placi\  some  of 
which  read  TOMOC  KTICTHC,  "  do  quo  tamcn  altum 
apud  vctcrcs  eileutinm"  (Eckhel,  ii.  18). 

In  line  6  H  should  perhaps  be  substituted  fo£ 

Tn  the  last  line  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  t 
words  Ktu  itraofUvotaiv  u/covtiif  are  erroneously  repeated 
from  above;  some  such  word  as  mututttpi  probably 
governed  ■nx"'"'-       "That  the  inficri|>tiun  mentions 
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Tomi,  or  iras  on  a  physician  of  timt  place  is  natural, 
from  its  vicinity  to  ttmt  city."  (Spratt  in  lift.) 

30.  On  a  pedestal  near  Kustfiijeh  (Omstantiana). 
nonr)rar)-  tJiWet  to  T.  Cominius  C'landiamis  Ilerma- 
philus. 

ay affij  "'vjfij. 
^  ffov\{}  Koi  6  S!)- 
/tot  T.  Koftivtov 
KXavSiaviiy 

ao^urrijv  koi 

TOf  \'\0VTtip')(1}lf 

Tq<  ffawoXews 

ttai  apx^^P^'^  if"^  Upia 

Tvr  avjoKparopmv, 

This  inscription  shows  that  Pontus  was  united  into 
a  hcxaputis  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  was 
governed  by  a  magistrate,  called  a  Pontarch ;  compare 
Asiarch,  Bithynarch,  etc.  JlovTapxns  occurs  in  a  few 
inscriptions  (Bockh,  n.  2076,  2077) ;  but  we  learn,  for 
the  first  time  perhaps,  from  this  inscription,  that  it 
was  divided  into  a  confedemtion  of  six  cities.  At  one 
lime  it  was  a  I'ontapolis  (IJiickh,  n.  2056,  C.J;  the 
date  of  the  present  insci-iption  is  perliaps  later.  We 
leam  fnim  coins  that  Cominius  I'roclus  was  pi'o- 
consul  of  Cyprus  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  T.  Cominius  Claudianus  may  have 
some  connection  with  him.  If  so,  it  is  nulural  to 
think  that  Vespasian  aud  Titus  may  be  the  emperors 
nicntioncil. 

31.  Copied  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  leaf  of  Cnii- 

K  2 
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tain  Spratt's  note-book,  and,  therefore,  in  all  likeli- 
hood from  the  same  place  or  neighbourhood.  He 
observes  that  parts  of  the  column  are  very  much  de- 
faced, and  that  all  the  sigmas  are  formed  C,  and  all 
the  omicrons  lOl     Probably  an  epitaph  in  verse — 

The  upper  part  all  defaced. 
/te  hriTfioiTov  a 

f^nrpo 

vpovypa'fjrav  i 
Xrfipopov  yBrf 

*(S)- 

Sot  hffipe  irdrprft.  {Figure  of  a  leaf.) 

The  concluding  words  appear  to  end  a  penta- 
meter. 

32.  At  Hassdoolik,  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Kus- 
tenjeh.     Epitaph  of  Appia,  wife  of  Valerius,  son  of 

Archelaus. 

OvaKepto^ 
'Apx^Kdov 
av/J.0iov  IBiat 

<rtv  aTrfXiSa  (?) 
fiy^P-V^  Xiip^y, 
avfL^iiotrat 
auTp  ern  .   .  . 
■)(\alpe,  &  -rrapo] 
Sc(Ta  .... 
(Figure  of  a  leaf.) 

The  copy  seems  to  have  artfliXeih . ,  wliich  may  also 

bo  for  arriXiSiov. 

For  the  last  two  lines  compare  Bockh,  no,  2126,  b. 
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The  last  four  letters  catinot  be  read. 

33.  At  Tekpeergeylon,  on  north-west  angle  of 
Touzla  Lake,  near  Kustenjeh.  On  a  column. 
Honorary  inscription  to  M.  Aur.  Scapula. 

'Ayad^  TVXH 

atroSeStty/ii- 
f  o(  eveifidi'iffai'  (?) 
T^i  apyrj^  M.  Aii. 
SxairouXav  11- 
poieXov. 

For  evtifxivurav,  which  seems  to  be  the  reading  of 
the  stone,  a  friend  inclines  to  conjecture  eaTe<f)dimaav ; 
but  this  seems  too  magnificent  a  word.  The  text 
may  be  right 

34.  Inscription  from  Serpent  Island,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  "  The  inscription  was  on  the  end  of 
a  quadrangular  block  of  white  marble,  4  feet  9  inches 
long,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot  6  high ;  having  two 
holes  on  the  top,  as  if  for  the  feet  of  a  statue,  and  a 
groove  for  an  iron  brace  at  the  end.  It  was  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  island,  close  to  the  lighthouse,  and  I 
think  in  situ.  The  inscription,  being  nn  the  side  m- 
end  that  was  half  buried  in  the  earth,  was  not  seen 
by  nae  for  some  time,  not  until  I  bad  this,  and  some 
other  blocks  close  to  it  removed."  (Captain  Spratt,  in 
a  letter.)  Honorary  inscription  erected  by  the  people 
of  Olbia  to  some  benefactor,  who  appears  to  liave 
been  connected  with  the  island. 

Two  lines  not  legible. 

Kai 

Twc   EXXiJviui' 

fif8'  flUTOC  (?)    SK  TOiV 
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{l]^ffia\iv  Kttl  vapayevifiivov  tit  tjjv  ■jroXtf  1 

[xoi  vpd^t  xo]XXd  Kal  fitydXa  \p^vtnoi  'fiyov4v  Tf« 
[S>)/(fi  TWi-  'O\'[fftoiro\trmv  ■  ital  Sii  ravra  6  S^/m^ 
[iTfii^fvov  (TTol^atjv  leal  ficra  iTtfi^iatv  S«*ptat^ 
£iro\Xa!t,  xai  T]tXtVT^aarra  ¥0a^fv  Stjfiovia  ' 

[«ai  awffTijffti']  auToS  tixova.  Sirm  ay  at  rt  wpa^ui 
[tov  arSpoi  ei-Jri/iOt  yivurrm.  leal  ^  iroXi^  ^ftp^M 
[TToiijoTj  irafft  TOt]f  EX.Xijffo-  oTi  xat  T^e  t-ifcou  vaX- 
[X^if  ffirovS^f]  TTourat  /tara  t«  TdtpMi  «a(  j 

vow ^wrra^  (?)    •   •  I 

[iroWairXjturJ'ttf  uiro8/£oNr(,  fl 

The  iuBcnptioD  is  manifestly  l»int  from  the  larfll 
niimbev  of  miscopied  letters,  especially  in  the  lower 
part,  ^pafft^  looks  rather  suspicious;  biit  it  is  not 
easj-  to  get  miythiiig  m'ur(.T  the  diicfua  literarum, 
^pavpi^  bud  also  occurred  to  mc  as  possible,  fuff 
avrov,  and  nai  T^»  v^ov  appear  to  be  tolerably  clear  in 
tlie  copy;  but  they  also  t-nffrnder  doubts.  It  may 
bo,  Uowe%'er,  tliat  the  Olbioiiolitans  say  that  they 
wish  to  honour  the'island  ilaelf,  as  well  as  the  man 
who  belonged  to  it.  Captain  Spratt  has  given  an 
account  of  this  island,  (Sponos  'j4;^iXXccur)  which  wtjM 
dedicatinl  to  Achilles,  iu  the  '  Nautical  Ma^zinc.**  ^ 

35.  From  Amorgos,  near  Naxos,  on  a  fragment  o,' 
Parian  marble. 

Captain  Spratt,  besides  gi«ng  his  o\vn  copy, 
favoured   mc   with   an   impression   on    paper,   froi 
which  it  dearly  appears  that  it  is  mostly  accural 
The  letters,  however,  are  in  part  faint,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hist  three  lines;  their  form  shows  them 
to  be  late.    Scarcely  any  si-nse  can  be  extorted  froi 

>  ScmI  Wrore  Uio  Geogrnchiral  Soci^tj  of  London,  June  8,  1S67, 
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BO  meagre  a  fragment.  The  inscription  may  have 
teen  in  hexameter  verse.  We  seem  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing words : 

.  .  fiavvTi  KaX  irputTt)  .... 
.  .  Koi  oiiKirt  /u>(  /ivffov  .  .  . 

a  yip  irdaa^  ra;  ato  .  .  . 

nv  xal  ni)vc\07re[ta>']   .  .  . 

ovTwa  /MlfoK  ... 

In  the  penultimate  line,  which  cannot  be  quite 
accurately  copied  by  Captain  Spratt,  the  ductus 
liUerarum  agrees  with  IIHNEAOnE. 


I3U 


VT.— ON  THf3  THREE  GREAT  SEALS  OF   KINO 
EDWARD  TUE  CONFESSOR. 


DY  WALTEB  DB    QIUY   DUtCO. 


(BMd  KoTonibcr  23,  IIKO.) 


It  will  be  denied  by  few,  if  any,  that  the  pnictical 
use  of  seals  came  from  France  into  England  abtrnt 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  authentic  seals  of  Offa,  A.D.  700,  aad  of 
Eadgar,  a.d.  960.  of  which,  with  the  documents  to 
which  they  are  attached,  Sir  Frederic  Wadilen  hs 
given  us  a  lucid  and  interesting;  description  in  th( 
*  Arclueologitrftl  Journal '  (xiii.  366),  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  (which  may  be  from  rings)  and  a 
few  others,  some  of  which  present  a  vei-y  snspicioug 
appearance,  there  are  uo  genuine  examples  uf  ait 
Kugliah  seal  of  importance  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  the  Coufe&sor.  He,  with  his  pious  mother, 
jElfgivu  Emma,  passed  a  great  portion  of  his  younger 
days  in  France,  and  we  may  with  fairness  attribute 
U)  this  circumstance  the  reason  of  his  adoption  of  a 
seal  of  majesty,  or  great  seal,  in  imitation  of  his 
royal  neighbour,  upon  his  assumption  of  sovercij 
]>ower.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  a.d.  10-11.  a  fe^ 
days  prior  to  the  death  of  his  half-hrotlier  llarthacnut 
or  UarcUoinutA',  king  of  Denmark  aud  Eugluud, 
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was  elected  to  the  throne ;   his  sotemn  corouation 

took  place  at  Winchrntor  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  3, 

1043,  and  his  death  at  the  commencement  uf  the 

most    eveiitfnl    year    in    the    annuls    of    England, 

January  5,  10G6. 

During  his  reign  three  great  seals  were  used,  re- 
fumbling  each  other  in  general  appearance,  but  vary- 
ing sufficiently  in  detail  t<>  demonstrate  the  evident 
&ct  of  their  proceeding  from  distinctly  separate  ma- 
trices.    T)i(>se  seals  represent  a  remarkable  combina- 
tion of  Byzantine,  Saxon,  and  Gallic  art,  being  simitar 
in  many  p«iints  to  the  seals  of  the  French  kings,"  and 
the  spirited  delineations  of  figures  still  preserved  in 
wmte  of  tlie  finest  Anglo-Saxon    manuscripts.     One 
important  deviation,  however,  demands  notice;  it  is, 
that  all  the  knon-n  examples  of  the  seals  are  apiM>nded 
^'y  Btrip  labels,  or  silk  laces,  to  their  respective  docii- 
mcTils,  whereas  the  French  great  seals  were  affixed 
f  placard, — King  Louis,  Le  Jeuae,  being  the  first  to 
>ppcnd  his  seals  in  A.D.  1141.    This  latter  arrangc- 
■"(Titalso  obtained  in  Germany  at  the  period,  although 
'he  seals  of  diaries,   Le   Gros,  a.d.  «8]-888,  and 
l^'uis  111.,  L'Empereur,  a.d.  899-911,  had  counter 
fall     The   English   method  of  suspension,  then, 
'Ppcws  to  have  originated  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
•'tis,  in  advance  of  the  mode,  at  that  time  common, 
'Suffixing  a  mass  of  wax  to  the  surface  of  the  parch- 

'  Tlwa  Mai*  eoadm*!  hrounHj  with  lliow  of  tli«  conI«inporar7  kitig*, 
^  I,  *-(».  1081-loeo,  ami  Pliilip  I.,  *.!>.  10S0-LU«  i  j-ct  ll.oy  prpwnl  w 
l^^j  markml  ■  rummblBiipiT  in  Uw  gmcnJ  manner  cf  Iimliin-nl,  ttut  it 
*'^imMJo  out  to  BoknowlodicD  a  pomorful  influDlin*  uf  (lie  Frcncli  arl  otpt 
'^K^nli  U  Uu*  pniod.  TIia  Ucgluh  •mt-engnrcn  of  llis  tt>\M\r  sfM, 
**■■»,  iBan  Mraob  out  *ii  indvpendral  tine  of  work,  iiiiil  llirir  )>nKlu«ti[m( 
**>*«n«T  r«*i>ort  winnor  t*  the  F»noli,u  wt  iiupMliuiiaf  lliuitsliof  uiy 
*"*^a»tj  uuMtHDiu  of  UiOM  Mtloni  «iU  iiiiUnto. 
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ment,  and  this  waa  probably  suggested  by  the  procesa 
ID  use  in  thnfle  more  souihcm  parts  of  the  ContineDC 
where  suspendctl  builco  of  lead  pprfonned  the  oflice 
of  the  waxen  seal. 

I.  Of  the  firat  seal  no  less  than  eleven  original  im- 
pressinns  are  known,  distributed  in  the  following 
localities : — 

Kve  in  the  Uritish  Museum. 

Five  in  WcstiiiinsttT  Abbey. 

One  in  posaedsion  of  the  Eari  of  Winchilsea  ( 1 1 

Engravings  of  this  type  will  be  found  in  various 
editions  of  Speed's  '  History,'  tub  re^no;  in  the  '  Pic- 
torial History  of  England,'  1837,  vol.  i.  p.  203;  in 
the  '  Tr^-aor  de  Numismatique  et  de  Glyptique:  Sceaux 
des  Eois  et  Reincs  d'Angleterre,'  Parig,  fo!.,  1835, 
pi.  i.  figg.  1.  1. ;  aiui  ill  Wailly's  *  Elements  de  Paleo- 
graphic,'  Paris,  183S,  vol.  ii.  pi.  R  fig.  i.« 

Obverse  (PI.  I.  fig.  1)  the  king  with  a  beard  and 
moufitaches,  habited  in  ft  closely  fitting  undercoat 
and  trousei-s,  ovei'  which  is  a  loose  and  flowing^  robe 
which  falls  in  elegant  folds  between  his  knees,  and  is 
gathered  u]>  by  a  butUm  upon  the  right  shoulder,  ex- 
tends and  elevates  either  arm,  bent  at  the  elbow;  in 
the  right  hand  iie  holds  a  sceptre  terminated  at  the 
summit  with  a  trefoil,  with  the  left  he  grasps  an  orb. 
He  is  seated  upon  a  cushion  placed  un  a  plain  throne 
witiiout  back,  showing  aets  of  parallel  lines,  probably 

*  Cf.  alM  Brit.  UiUL,  M8.  t^itidawDi!,  SW.  To.  WS,  br  k  rar;  nugh  bicfc- 
iBf  or  wtiBl  Mom*  to  b«  tbJJ  mbI'i  rennCL  Tha  opcaunx  KmUmoc  of  tlie 
atuTlcr,  thora  Mud  l«  be  in  potMMrion  of  WilUuo  OMndMi,  ttnil  now  in  lfa« 
oollMUaD  o(  OottDiuan  Chuten,  rti.  13  ^but  unfortiuiBkljr  without  its  mbI). 
idaMSat  It  tritli  lh*t  iiriiitod  in  full  bjr  Keiublcv  *  OoJn  DiplanMtiiiiu,'  (ol.  i*. 
p.  201,  na.  813,  from  llicfolloiTiiigiTOi>«l*0UMiM] — Aiitoer.  InBibl,  OottMkt 
Ilirlco.  Thn.  Tol.  i  p.  IfiS:  tIS.  Cotton.,  Fsoitina  A.  ttl.  fo.  innb.  Cli 
Bril.  Uui.,  US.  Addit.  E93T,  to.  adi ;  6738,  fo.  1,  hmI  US.  Hftrt.  89.  fo. : 
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intended  to  represent  Ixianlin;;  or  ])aiie1-W(irk ;  his 
feet  rest  niton  a  projecting  footboard.  The  legend 
is: — 

4'SIGILLVm€ADVVARD!ANGL0RVBASILCl. 

"Nigilliini  Fadiuiardi  AngluniDi  Basilei." 
Koverse  (I'l.  1.  fig;.  2).  The  king  is  represented 
with  more  pointed  beard  aiul  wiib  moustaches,  wear- 
ing a  closely  fitting  undercoat  and  trotiscra,  over 
which  19  a  bordered  cloak  gathered  up  by  a  button 
upon-tliu  right  shoulder;  on  his  head  is  a  crown 
fieury:  in  his  right  hand,  extended  upwards  from  the 
elbow,  the  "sceptre  of  mercy,"  terminated  at  tlio 
ffiitnmit  by  a  bird,  probably  a  dove,  coiitoumi ;  in  his 
left  hand,  which  is  bnniplit  forward  covering  his 
breast  and  extending  upwards  from  the  elbow,  a  long 
tword  held  in  bend  sinister.  lie  is  seated  on  a 
cushion  upon  a  throne  without  back,  grooved  to  re- 

pri'scnt    panel-work,    aud    enriched    with    two  small 

pedestals  in  front.     The  legend  is: — 

*SIGILLV(n  CADVVAROI   ANGLORVn 

BASILEI. 

"SigiUum  Eiulunurdi  Anglorum  Basilei." 
Diameter  2|5  in,  ' 

IWl'RESSrONR. 

1.  In  rich  brown  wax,  fairly  preserved  but  slightly 

^t,  apjM,*nd(!d  by  a  strip  of  vcUnm,  partially  cut 

^"'lu  the  original  Charter  xxxiv.  1,  in  the  British 

^■iKum,  apimi'cntly  of  u  date  between  A.t>.  1053  and 

'  Augnst  1,  1UC5.= 

*1biAMMrhMboM|innt«dh;E(«ibl«.  C<kI.  Dipl.  W.  S31,  no.  873,  nod 
'^■iMnoflba'UoiiUtlMm'liiaB  Inconw*  fono,  rrom  o  WatiiiiiKttr  cor- 
^.ttt.CM>MU  fiMliM  A.  UI.  fe.  100,  wlicniQ  it  h**  Inhi  roughly 
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2.  In  rich  brown  wax,  the  central  portion  of  t 
reverse  alone  preserved,  the  rest  obliterated ;  not 
tached  to  any  document,  but  shoeing  n  smiill  pin 
of  a  parchment  label. — Brit.  Mu&,  Detached 
xxxiv.  2  a. 

3.  In  black  isli-brown  wax  on  the  obverw,  rich  ch 
colate  broviTi  on  reTerse,  in  fair  prosori-ation,  but  the 
upper  part  is  melted  and  wai-ped  by  fiie ;  this  also  is 
detached,  but  8hon-»  the  remains  of  a  label. — Same 
source  xxxiv.  2  b. 

4.  In  dark  grcenish-bron-n  wax,  cracked  and  in* 
jured  by  fire,  appended  by  a  closely  wovirn  cord  of 
faded  silk,  perhaps  originally  red,  now  enclosed  in  a 
turned  rim  of  black  wood. — BriL  Mus.,  Cottonian 
Charter,  xvii.  h.  This  charter  is  blank,  and  in  all 
likelihood  never  belonged  to  the  seal. 

5.  A  cast  in  l-jad,  finely  preserved,  fiom  a  ve 


tTsnioriboil  bj  •  thirWmili'Mnluij  liuiil  rmm  tlie  origioal  of  uliieh  I  lirra 
giv(^  for  the  lint  lime.  Uia  noitvct  text ;  tlio  word*  In  nunjr  ImlaiioN  ■>* 
blumd  o(]t  of  tlirt  (mrclinieiit  by  tlia  nciloii  of  flrv  or  watpr  t — 

+  Kadpsnl  kyrig  finl  B^lmar .  b' .  i  Harold  bocI  .  7  Ofif  mri .  1  LcfribUn 
•bb' .  1  c*Ue  mine  |>ccgnii>  in  |  Ui  BuSfotM  frea[nill]i(v .  1  ie  cWo  «if  >  k  r>U* 
liooii  I'M*  Luidc*  farSa  ml  icoipurHiiipiraU  •  1  >pA  farS  ]  tpi  jfrfilimtthmtV  t» 
gthonn  .1>(iri*t.  iKViHtrr.  1  iu  lilt  onOn 111*  ni:cn  inlot«ri>  linligan  Moppe  |  Mt 
iwatmunstrv .  1  in  rill«  P  man  hit  geride  me  to  bands  ic*  Iinif(<  vpl  [H*] 
(■-|'i-il  bcrnu  f^eemdd  bco.  |  i>  tuui  Mat  tte  sjf  ,i  tySSiui  git  ^r  lip*  on  tpMut 
jiitla  i  ic  pillo  tpi  miuWpaAna  tan .  tpit  «ri  mikiiiiiui  Had  |  ^  ribt  lag«  *y,     Ood 


I 


i 


j£lh«lmirr  km  BUiOfi  of  Kliuliam  tma  ik.a.  10(7  lo  lOTOt— Harold  «w 
Xwl  of  Ecnt  in  A.U-  t063,  on  llie  dotlli  of  tiii  father  Qodwine :  be  bemna 
king  on  Um  dolb  of  ICdmrd: — Uarl  Ojnti'*  dutn  i*  not  wtU  cMobtiibcd, 
but  bs  m  known  l«  lutrc  taken  pirC  in  tlie  batllo  of  Uatliogt,  An  iDtfrwt- 
Ing  account  of  liii  £tW,  nnd  b  puriou*  lalt  in  coniivclion  wilh  it,  «ill  bo  fa«aid 
in  Sir  Itoiiff  Rltia'i  'InlroJinHion  to  Dommln^T  Boob,*  tpL  a.  p.  Mt,  1 
Ltofttvi,  Abbot  of  Uury  St.  EJuiiiiid'i,  dBt«*  fFen  a.o.  lOVt  to  U.^ 
lOOS. 
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original  imprcRsion,  whose  whcr^uboiite  arc  at 
present  unknown.  It  is  numberod  xxxiv.  3,  among 
the  detached  seals  in  the  Ilritisli  Miist'um,  and  may 
poanbtj'  derive  its  origin  from  the  document  in  the 
Archives  of  France,  no.  9997,  whidi  is  dated  lOSU. 
The  engravings  in  the  Tresor  and  in  Wailly  are 
from  this  identical  specimen. 

6.  In  reddish-brown  wax,  imperfect,  appended  by 
strands  of  crimson  silk  to  ^  forged  charter  of  the  king 
to  the  Monastery  at  Westminster,  now  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  muniment  room  of  the  Abbey.  The  charter, 
which  is  of  the  eleventh  century,  is  printed  by  Kcmble, 
Col.  Dipl.  iv.  no.  824,  and  in  Dugdale's  'Konasticon 
Anglicanum,'  vol.  i.  p.  295,  col.  2,  to  p.  297,  col.  2. 
It  is  professedly  dated  5  Kal.  Jon.  1066,  that  is, 
28  December,  1065. 

7.  In  reddish-white  wax,  imperfect,  appended  by  a 
strip  partially  cut  from  the  deed  to  a  fine  original 
Anglo-Saxon  charter  of  the  king  to  the  same  abbey. 
There  are  no  data  to  limit  the  period  in  which  the 
deed  may  have  been  made. — Westminster  Collec- 
tion, xvu.  (17.)* 


*TUi  ehartor  tpp^ar*  litra  for  the  SrH  uin«  in  prlot.  It  i*  doI  to  bo  ronad 
likr  bUia'OMlm  IKploinaliout,' or  lli«  'UooutioDn  AngUcuium.'  By  tlio 
U  r— uwion  ol  the  l>«*a  ud  Ctutplor  of  Wnlmiattvr  I  *b\  otitAXeA  to 
IW  it  iMt*  ttnm  tb«  orlgtnil,  vbioU  b  unrortunUili'!;  imjiprTcot. 

+  bdputl  Kjng fiMMti*.  ^  ruMfoM.  sbb'.  on  cjtlmfM.  -] 

'"^M I  1  tMti  htukarll . -)  aUl [•■!]  %ri\a. 

<M  It^Sa  braS  to  nimma .  «aW  Ha  Se  nu  arnd |  Bot  1i 

f^  IuJm  •!   ClHtpl>  [li^lge  DU  hvooonferS  fiin  to  im  petr*  >t   fe»X- 

iMn  .  tuid  Mle  Vcre  Hog [  nld  Kxni  ^ridJkl■  tiwopi^t  on 

'S|Mf«di  &n  ditune  .  i  mid  Ham  triddui  •'ore .  i  iiml  m'ic  ticrf  l-iiddu  nj  .  . 
'■-  -lOB  p<U*.idnfpld«.dn  !»'*«. ion  m'umw'.ou  nierisoe.idiiin«duaQ. 

^fow.lMiw'Ure.fctftfri.ie^oUMof |  ■)  of  dBMfdda  , 

\  "  ■!«■  rfBOC*  flliiz«a .  tpi  full .  1  *l«  fo>^  .  1  >ps  frfo  I  *ri  Tofti  (orll  ,  1 
I  lia  |if  Qiin  fiMterBtoJcr  Iitl  f^ 1 1  Sider  fan  bci-|>*6itn  . 
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8.  lu  red  wax,  hard  aud  britUc,  im]>crfcct,  appendc 
by  a  strip  of  parchment  partially  cut  from  the  deed, 
a  fine  charter  of  the  kiiig  to  the  Abbey.  The  date 
appears  to  be  between  a.d.  1053  and  1066.— We 
minster  ColUxtion,  xiv.  (4.)" 

9.  In  red  was,  verj'  imperfect^  appended  in  a  ni 
lar  manner  to  the  original  Anglo^axon  deed  of 
kinji  to  the  Abbey,  the  date  of  whirb  appears  to 
between  a.d.  1041  and  lOoO. — 'Westminster  ColU 
tion,  xi.  (1.)' 

on  toi  ^rfffc  .  1  (o  Cm  fhllico  ga&Va  .  for  mlnn  muIo  .  ^  for  tnerc  .  i  far  wDs 
opllvn  .  1  fur  o«Ua  dtedm  to  BlMWDiii«a[«  -]  f  1  '^  ""^  Iiomd  fl«r  ote  Mm  .  1 
i^cne  .  t<5U  .  1  utm  ,  iarangmiriEeof  .  blodpite  ,  ^  pfBiyile  .  hMWOen*  ';  tor- 
Itoall  .  ^  calle  Sa  o9to  gcrihle  iteUt]  ma  bclimpaS  .  Ood  Mp  (alio  gdiealde  . 
■o'o  iwtrM  lioldo.  

Thit  chMTttt-  Mquainia  11*  with  thv  inUmating  fvt,  not  gentnlij  kiioiru,  IfasI 
Leolhui,  tha  wife  of  Earl  TotCi;,  nni  lh«  (otMrmotlier  of  King  KdvanL 

Wolfirold,  Abbot  of  CliortMf,  SL  Iciup.  Edv.i~ob.  liiL  KnI.  Uu.  ».d. 
lOSi  (A.  B.  Chrun,]  1  LvofiriD*,  Earl  of  Eent.  Km  of  Earl  Ot>ilirini\  wlui 
^od  in  «J>L  lOaa.  fall  at  llailingm,  xjt.  1066 1  Toatiit.  anoihcr  Mn  of  Earl 
Oodoin*^  bwaiuD  Earl  of  NoKbumlina  in  i.D.  10I>&,  WM  cifwOod  tn  A^.  1069, 
■uid  died  at  Sliuiifipnl  Brid|^,  i.o.  10613. 

*  Thii  obnrtcr  ling  bvvn  printed  lu  jel  oclj  from  llio  inoomct  a>fj  in 
Fniutiua,  A.  IIT.  fo.  ld&.  by  Komblo,  Cod.  Dipl.  it.  218^  no.  808,  ukd  h; 
Dugilal',  Moil.  Anul.  1.  S99.  i-ol.  2,  no.  iit. 

-t-  Badj'iird  kjng  gnit  piilfpi  .  b' .  1  narlSiniiii  tririiprtfsn  .  1  alffine  mn^ 
finiiM  aunii .  1  fiiiUe  mine  ^cignM  on  hnmtun  |  loirv  fimdlictf  .  t  ic  \ylv  rop 
t  ic  Imbbo  gagifan  oriirte  1  ic'c  polro  into  patmyntti*  Kotoland  1  nil  ^  ^a*  U> 
horff  .  I  mid  aom  .  1  mid  aofiio  .  mid  lolle  .  1  mid  tnuna  .  1  on  nllaa  Ringka  . 
•pa  full .  1  fjw  forS  ipa  hit  mc  Hir1.11  on  lianda  |  (tod  .  1  ic  unn  P  o*dj|iV  wo 
lilffdigo  hit  on  liuide  hubbo  tya  lan^e  (pa  hM  libtw  .  1  mine  gem  P  1 
twr  of  I  gcgodiga  .  Ood  top  gab*. 


Walfiri,  Bidiop  of  DorcbadM-,  A.D.  10G^l067i  R«dRi">-  dooshliT  of 
Earl  O'llwina,  wa*  married  10  th«  long  in  Jiata,  i,Jk  10M|   ob.  16  Dae. 

A.O.  io;s. 

■  Prinud  <u  ^p|  ou\j  Frum  tho  (MBO  ■noonwi  MS.,  b.  10S,  A.  in  Etaibl*^ 
Cod.  Dipl.  n.  IQl,  nu.  628,  wlicra  Hie  data  106S  U  Clmi,  lliODxh  un«u]<pu(Ul 
\iy  an;  oridDDu :  aud  in  Ihe  *  Moniulir<on,'  i,  205,  ml.  X,  ni.  dT. ; — 

+  Endpard  krag  gr«l  .  Mdti .  nmb'  .  1  Oodjino .  b'  -  on  roiuwcMn,, 
LeofiiiDe  torll  on  Krol  .  1  Kigar  italli>r« ,  1  Rodb'  p>aiar<4ir  )  *■>!»•  atal^ 
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10.  A  (imall  white  flaky  fragment  of  the  centre  of 
the  seal,  similarly  appeuilwl  to  the  original  charter  of 
the  king  granting  certain  liberties  to  the  Abbey. 
The  tlat«  is  doubtful. — Snmo  source,  xix.  (f>.)^ 

11.  Another  imperfect  one,  a]ipcnde<l  by  ii  silk 
lace  to  a  foiyrd  charter  of  the  king  t<)  AVestmiuster 
Abbey,  dated  5  Kal.  Jan.  1066,  that  is,  28  December, 
1 065,  now  iu  the  possewdou  of  the  lilarl  of  Winchil- 
sea.  'Hiis  forger)'  is  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
turj',  and  is  printed  in  the  '  Mon«stic<m,'  i.  293,  col.  1 
to  295,  col.  1. 

n.  The  second  seal,  irhich,  as  far  lu  I  know,  hajs 
never  yet  been  noticed  or  engraved,  is  much  rarer. 


nune  MgH*  on  Konl  frtodlke .  le  «fSc  eof  t  ie  piUe  f  N't  rotUT  Lminu 
)•  -CkBcre  iMa .  ^  tm|i«.8  orut«  i  ]  te'e  pcUc  into  pntmfutni .  li^c  nu  Cidor 
ttt»  .  lo  Smt*  iniin«ai  Mm  .  tnid  mUu  t!vr»  Kngi  ><•  t-nr  l«  hfrti  .  on  pud* 
.  1  M  bid*  .  I  on  m»'i«.  ^  on  pk'Uro  .  ^  on  mII«  oISn  Vrnga  .  »e6t  frio .  1 
gUU  Ma  •  «n  *cin  .  1  on  bundmd* .  *p*  fiU .  i  t|ii  foril .  ifii  b*  hit  te'e  pcM  | 
bMfaC .  i*  An  Inlfin  guido  .  i  io  nrlla  natnlipon  goSaSui  t  tar  Mnig  mian 
Mlilgiw  OfulfaK  lubto  OB  atugu  Magit .  otSta  on  Kiiii^  |  timim  .  baton  ai 
Mf  .  1  Oa  gtbraSn  lo  Sm  myiuUM  njt  piirlSlirr*  Kurio  .  1  io  niui  .  >  i>r'D  fivtor 
h*bba  ou«r  Una  «<■  .  7  •odd*  .  tdU  .  1  kim  .  |  in(iuigen(>«df  .  ^  mUo  olSn 
(mlH*  h*  to  me  bcUapftS  .  Ood  oiSp  BolualdA .  1  w'o  peCrw  liolde. 


MU  WW  Artkbithop  of  CWiUrbur?,  ±.0.  ID8S-IOGO1  Oodwius,  Biibop  of 
Bifhatii.  ob.  «.!».  1058  or  loei ;  Lmfwine,  Eul  of  Kent,  mu  of  Ewl  Ood. 

mm.  ofa.  A.D.  tlWiI. 
'  PriMed  u  7«(  onlj  IVani  tli«  umo  mmipt  MS.  fo.  110,  in  KambIl^  Ood. 

npL  it.  SS8v  M.  eeOt  *nd  Uie  ■  HoMatiaon,'  i-  >00,  ml.  i.  no.  nriiL  of.  luL 
+  Kadftrd  k^ng  |Mt  [pd  miai)»  biwoipM .  1  bIm  oorlu  .  1  nJlo  tnioo 

tfHi  on  N  MT^  twr  *CT>  Ktar  |  into  pnlmj'iitirp  tufitO  [landa]  inno .  ^ 
Mn .  (madfioa  .  1  Ic  k)'Sc  cof  f  it  h>bb«  e^*'<^"  '>y">  o"  I  '■"^  '<T* 
Wt.nea.i  locak .  UiU  .  1  Icani  .  mruxitnnrl'cor .  1  ll^mono  ffrmt*  .  gritl- 
"te .  1  Uioe  I  M  •  1  brMtfiall .  t  <«1Id  uftro  Krrihlu  .  iiina  tid  .  1  ut  of  lid  . 
'^  burti .  ]  butu  bsA  •  on  >ln>l« .  1  of  |  iliaU .  tpn  Tull .  1  *^  f irS  *p« 
«  M  (tIAmi  ^rmo(t  on  luuidtn  lEodon  .  1  la  ndlla  SD^dnQ  >  Bni£  t  mftna 
**(bt  «wfne  ooitj^  obr  by*  tuuliioofer)i)r*aimn  ba*U«ndan«  bv  Inndp  . 
**  «  r*ila  I  no  on  Mda  .  butun  •«  abbod  1  hi  gobroCra  l«  £■■  mj-natrM 
*"^ .  Uud  eor  (*Ue  gdicmldc  .  AQD. 
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There  is  one  original  impression  in  ilic  Ur 
Museum,  and  the  cast  of  another,  the  original  of 
which  is  thought  to  exist  in  the  French  oullectiona 
There  is  also  a  fragment  of  what  seems  to  be  this 
sea]  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Olivcrae  (PL  11.  fij;.  1),  the  king — full  face  with 
beard  and  moustaches,  habited  in  flowing  drapery, 
reaching  nearly  tn  the  ankles,  and  gathered  up  by  a 
button  or  buckle  upon  the  right  shoulder,  his  anus 
and  feet  apparently  bare,  on  his  head  a  crown  tleurj- — 
holds  up  in  his  right  hand  a  sceptre  terminating  at 
the  summit  with  three  roundles ;  in  his  left  he  grasps 
a  mound  or  orb;  he  is  seated  on  a  cushion  upon  a 
plain  throne  without  back ;  beneath  his  feet  is  an  un- 
certain object,  perhaps  a  footstool.    The  legend  is 

CADVVARDI   ANGLORVM    BASl 


"Sigillum  Eaduuardi  Anghn-um  Basilei." 
Reverao  (PL  11.  fig.  2),  the  king — with  smaller 
beard    and    moustaches,   habited    in   closely   fitting 
sleeves  and  short  trousers,  over  which  is  a  flo%dng 
tunic,  gathered  up  with  a  button  or  buckle  upon  thi 
right  shoulder — wears  a  crown  fleur)-,  aud  elevates  i 
his  right  hand  a  sceptre  [probably  terminating  at  t 
summit  with  a  bird  tamilar  to  that  upon  the  revc 
of  the  former  seal] ;  in  his  left  hand,  placed  in  fron 
he  holds  a  long  swonl  in  bend  sinister;  he  is  seate 
upon  a  plain  throne  without  back,  resting  his  feet 
upon  a  footstool.    The  legend  is: — 

SI . .  LLVm  eADVVARDl  ANGLORVM 

"Sigillum  Kadunai'di  Anglorura  Basilei."' 

■Tl>0*o(d  Bariln*  ii  oontteotl;  mot  with  in  the  «bnrl«r)  of  the  9n 
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Diameter  3  in. 

lurRFSRIOX:^. 

1.  One  is  Wlievcd  to  exist  in  Paris,  from  which 
the  l«ie  Mr.  Douhlcday  made  a  cast ;  this  may  lie  that 
nue  entennl  as  No,  991)7  in  n  Catalogue  of  Seals," 
prepared  by  M.  Doiiet  D'Arcq,  and  there  stated  to  bo 
ap|M.-ndeil  to  a  document  Waring  the  date  a.u.  1059. 
As  nn  mention  is  made  of  any  other  impression  of  a 
seal  of  Edward  the  Confessor  existing  in  Krauce,  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  original  from  which  the 
Doublcday  cast  was  obtained;  at  the  same  time  a 
Ti*ry  6nc  cast  in  lead  of  the  first  type  exists  in  the 
^kluseum,  which  lias  certainty  nn  prototype  in  our 
niitional  collections,  and  this  may  have  its  origin 
from  the  above-mentioned  document  in  the  French 
archives. 

2.  The  seeond,  and,  till  within  a  few  days,  the 
only  one  known  in  Kngluntl,  is  in  hard  yellowish-red 
wax,  with  the  edges  rubbed  away,  and  apparently 
VBTiiisbed.  The  deed  to  which  it  is  upiieiided  by  a 
narrow  strip,  partially  cut  from  the  body  of  the 
charter,  is  numbered  xxi.  0,  among  the  (."ampbell 
Charters  in  the  Uritish  Museom.    The  internal  ovi- 

imad.**  •  mere  gUiiM  at  ikt'CmUi  DipliMmlioui '  of  Kmnblo  will  iliaw. 
lWf(d«ntk;laTecJOt<«k  «onlauDaii|{  lluSiuan*  riolcd  lumriniillv  in  tlm 
kn<  bcnliMlio  Vid  <C«t|Ui|i«lBliiin  phrva  urilirir  rojal  iWcunimitt,  raiiKiiillf 
wliUienid  at  llirir  ni]p.  Williun  of  UblmMbiirf,  tpntiin^or  the  ai'MtilJ* 
}  falM*  of  llnttliiiu, '  De  CoDioUtiaiie  Fliilotopliui!,'  b;  Antfr,  biilioji  of  Slwr- 
^*MI  llwdMirrof  Kni(  .Ktttti.  clfinc-nilnitH  llie  pniflcicnc;  of  ttiplvamod 

<'l»ibje>T«rt1lO*cof  tliv  liuilh  ivuitirr,  in  Uidw  aordi :— "  Anvnis on 

^piljM  MMUMpnnidB  KMnti*  fait,  qui  libriim  Iloftii  .  .  ,  pUiiionliui 
^Mk  dacUntL,  Uion  Uli*  diAut  utetttario,  uoilrU  ruSinlo."~'Qft\m 
^■tkmi.'  eri.  UMnttlon  •  1570.  p.  177. 

"Miuiitn  d'firal— AtvliiTta    tip    I'Empini    iDrcnilalm  trt    IIiwutd^dU 
^^tUt  {ar  OfAiv  de  rifni|K>rtar:  C^Uedtion   At>  Snaux,'   [wr   M.   DouSI 
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dcnce  nfTorded  by  it  places  its  date  after  A.D.  1052 
t>ie  year  of  Stigaiid's  usurpation  of  the  archiepisco- 
psto,  two  years  after  the  R-sijjjnntion  of  jTklsi,  nr 
I-jidsigo,  ill  whose  time  the  otlier  type  of  seal  was 
certninly  in  use,  as  lias  been  show-n  already."* 

3.  A  sniidl  fragment- in  flaky  white  wax,  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  central  part  of  this  seal,  appended 
by  a  strip  partially  cut  from  the  original  Anffin- 
Saxon  charter  of  the  king  to  the  Abbey,  llie  date 
must  be  comprised  between  a.d.  1068  and  106G. — 
Westminster  ColU'Ction,  xii.  (2)." 

III.  The  third  seal  (PI.  HI.),  which  I  fortunately 
diBCDvored  a  short  lime  ago,  is  vcr)"  similar  in  type  to 

'<*  A*  the  oditon  of  tli«  '  Moimitii^ii '  liar*  OTerioolwd  thi*  ohutor,  md 
E«inbla  liu  only  sir«n  a  Latin  (anion  of  it,  I  *nnlupc  to  tntawnbo  it  hira  i — 

+  Eulpunrd  pyngc  grat  Mlla  auae  b'n  .  "^cninf  rorliu  .  ^  mine  p^ivfsn  .  ^ 
aalla  niiie  |  tPtfoniiB  on  ivm  Mnui  ^mr  Sti^ndc  aroob'  .  ^  we  hiivl  Mt  tvutaa 
ejTMan  on  cnnlg'sni  |  li«rig  liabbaK  land  inno  rivoiidlicv  .  7  ie  cjrSa  wp  f  Ic 
liabtw  him  gcunuan  t  lii  bcon  I  booni  mcb  1  •orna  purlv  .  on  urande  .  1  <n 
■trtama  .  on  pudon  .  1  on  f>ldnn  .  tolnc*  1  ltam«  .  |  icriHriHi  1  hamaoOM  ■ 
foTMUallM  .  -)  infmijii-iiw^iyniat  .  ^  lli'TUPiia  frnnlv  oiirr  bat*  agano  |  idctiii 
binnanbiirgnn  ^  butnn  rpa  full  1  «pn  forth  ipi  mine  tgnae  piimcraa  bit  aHan  I 
»mi1daii  ,  1  owr  ipn  Ma  hi'C"!*  -  'I'a  ii^  boom  tojcnlaitdri  bslibo  .  ^  io  Dcllv  f 
am  ninii  |  Biii  |-ini;  )>Bf  oiir^o  biilan  iif  ^  hf«T»  flonara*  ^  bl  hit  bctnan 
pyllfl^  ,  for  1  l-iTi  liiugan  he  ic  hnbbo  haa  gerilito  Ibi^iun  miare  inple  to  «Mia 
nlfiodncuD  .  t  >pa  emit  rfag  mt  df  da  ■  1  io  nolle  gnlwiian  p  atii  man  )>ia  lobrM 
be  niino  frpoiKlnripo. 

SliganJ  bemme  bidiopof  Klmhsm  in  t.D.  1013,  of  Wimilimtor  io  iJK  104!  l 
on  tha  oiillnvcrjr  of  Robert  in  *.ii.  10S2  (Atigl.  Sai.  Chroii.  mi  an.),  Iio  imiry^ 
the  archi(>jii>mi|iiitc  at  Cantorbuty,  but  wm  dt^OMil  bf  Ilia  Coiianl  of  VTlV 
cbeatvr,  4  April,   1070,  and  impriioniHl  until  lua  death,  vhidi  took  pla^* 
AJi.  1087.  I 

"  Th!*  (^barter  hu  been  printed  m  ;et  Mil;  from  tlic  iDcorrrct  tranKripl  *  ^ 
MS.  Cotk,  Fauttlna.  A.  III.  f.  100  b.  b;  RomUs,  0»d.  Dipl  it.  EOl,  iw.  34^ 
tud  llie  (diton  of  Dugdala'a  '  Maiiiutii<on,'  i,  SOOt  ool.  i.  tu>.  tstL  I 

4-  Badi-oord  i^-nsc  grcl  loofpino  .h'.^  oadpino  eorl .  1  calte  nii^Ba  H]|u^' 
on  atBtTaniai-iiv  {  frcoudlicc  ■  1  io  kj^o  oop  f  >o  babbo  fajtifiui  eriala  1  a«' 
patni  i»lo  pMliDvnftre  P  Innil  mt  pcrtuna  |  ^  w\c  Iwra  Hi\gi  itn  Vt  htr  inn  V^^ 
liCT*  on  pnda  ^  on  feUn  miil  lact  [i]  mid  lOL-ne  tyn  fuU  1  apa  i  foiS  (pi  bi-  ' 
mo  ifMua  on  haoda  alod  on  ealkn  tiujcui  -  tan  abbiidv  lu  Lb]ig1co(ui  1 1 
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the  sccomi  soil;  oaXy  a  very  close  comjmrison  will 
cnablu  any  one  to  detect  the  fact,  that  the  matrices 
difTeix'd  in  a  few  points.  The  single  example  as  yet 
known  is  unhappily  a  small  white  tiaky  fragment  coii- 
t'linin;;  the  centre  of  the  seal,  appended  l>y  a  strip 
partially  cut  from  the  body  of  the  original  charter  of 
the  king  to  Westminster  Ahbey.  The  date  that  may 
be  assigned  to  it  is  not  easily  to  he  geltlod,  but  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  conchulinjf 
years  of  King  Edward's  reign. — Westminster  CoUco 
tion.  XV.  (5).'" 

The  following  table  represents  the  chief  point*  of 
remark  exhibited  by  the  tifteen  known  specimens  of 
Edward  the  Confessor's  seals.  The  method  of  ap- 
pension,  designated  by  the  term  strip,  is  made  thns: 
a  naiTow  piece  of  vellum,  about  ^  in.  wide,  is  cut 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  ciiarter,  beginning  at 
the  right-hand  and  stopping  about  an  inch  from  tlie 
left-hand  side;  this  is  left  free,  and  a  second  strip* 
parallel  to  the  first  but  wider,  from  i  to  ^  inch  bmad, 
is  prepared  in  a  similar  innuner,  mul  upon  this  the 
seal  is  fixetl  in  such  a   pom  tion  that  the  piece  of 

phta^nx  I  ^  Unnen  t«ro  nij-oalni  piininil  .  ;  io  nj'llo  nao*  moil  gc^lUn  9 
Hw  gmit«s>  aBig  ^mn  Hng*  |  tsr  ^  i-Kt  in  to  b^. 


LflofwiQ*,  Bishop  of  Lk'hlteld,  i.i>.  lOSa-liXi/  ;  ?GaJiiii»,  ion  ot  JBi(s*r 
IL*  tmii,  ob.  L.b.  lUTl,  prabubly  uol  Mrl  baton  jl.D.  lOOI. 

"  Tbit  oliaKar  tiu  bMii  OTcrlaokci)  bj  Eeroblf,  anil  tlio  editor*  or  tba 
'  Hb— nicon  Ao^itaniuii.' 

4-  B«d|vanlc^v|OfiMp«)iiiiii«  .  bpoopM  7  abb«dM .  7MU«mitM  >«)tonM  . 
•B  pIpwoMMM  Mil* .  1  on  elmriwatn  ]  Mir*  fruoDiIliM ,  7  w  Vy\v  cop  f  io 
habtepg^fta  truto  7  n'*  jwlTe  litio  |K»lniyr»tre  )m  IaiiJ  pntconn  7  dror  | 
fcJKil*  .  7  aall  1>  b*r  10  hireS  niid  noa  7  mid  UKiaa .  mU  tolla  7  mid  tramD 
on  <to<«  J  o(  tlra.-l»  .  on  putlv  ;  on  I  Mie .  7  on  Milan  ^ingui .  *t>»  l»l  7  lya 
tef¥  «pa  tiit  a«  aylfaD  lyrtniot  on  Iiauda  Mod  .  7  ie  nelle  t  twr  |  Rut  mann 
[  onatjii^  habbc .  tiiiiBa  ■«  abbod  J  h  pbrolSim  to  to**  petrw  niodo  .  7 
I  U*(*<ui|i  I  (^0  mid  ale  lwn>  moima  tw  mo  hold  iiitu  K  hali^n  ni)iMUe. 

L  i 
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vellum  remains  firmly  fixed  in  the  mass  of  wax,  and 
has  its  end  hanging  out  aboiTt  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  the  edge  of  the  seal ; — 


TTpe. 

Nnmtwr. 

Origipal  ivLour 
of  wai. 

Uethod  of  ualing. 

Dfttfl. 

Firrt. 

1. 

BroimUh-red. 

Strip, 

1053  X  1065. 

tt 

2. 
S. 

» 

11 

{Detach^. 

n 

II 

i» 

11 

yy 

«. 

ti 

Silk  oardi. 

fi 

11 

6. 

?  {lead). 

? 

1059? 

■n 

6. 

Brown  »K-nd. 

Silk  oordi. 

1066  (forgery). 

n 

7. 

White. 

Strip. 

? 

ii 

8. 

Browniiii-red, 

ij 

1053  X  1066. 

11 

9. 

*i 

•* 

1041  X  1050. 

ii 

10. 

White. 

F 

11 

11. 

? 

Silk  cards. 

1066  (/ory^). 

flocond. 

1, 

P  (™(). 

? 

1059? 

ti 

8. 

TetlowiBli-red. 

Strip. 

loss  X  1066. 

tf 

8. 

White. 

n 

1053  X  1066. 

Third. 

1. 

" 

e.  1066  F 
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VH.— ON    THE    GREAT    SEALS    OP    WILLIAM 
THE  CONQUEROR. 

BT   WALTER    DE   QBAI    BI&CH. 
(Bead  December  81, 1870.) 

In  the  account  of  the  three  great  seals  used  during 

the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  which  I  had  the 

honour  of  communicating  to  the  Society  a  short  time 

ago,  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Sainted  Monarch 

introduced  the  practical  use  of  seals  from  France  into 

England.'     His  ill-starred  successor,  Harold  II.,  Earl 

of  Kent,  son  of  Earl  Godwine,  does  not  appear  ever 

to  have  employed  a  specific  seal ;  the  turbulence  of 

the  short  time  between  the  death  of  Edward  and  the 

coining  of  Duke   William    probably  prevented  any 

attempt  at  renewing  the  great  seal  of  Edward,  which 

Was  in  all  likelihood  kept  in  use,  if,  indeed,  it  was 

ever  required,  during  the  eventful  year  1066, 

William,  sumamed  the  Bastard,  and  later  the  Con- 
fffflw,  was  bom  in  1027;'  succeeded  his  father, 
Robert  the  Devil,  Duke  of  the  Normans,  in  1035 ; 
"Bairied  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V.,  Earl  of 
Zanders,  in  1056  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  accounts 
afforded  by  the  chronicles,  assumed  sovereign  power 
•1  England  immediately  after  the  success  of  his  arms 
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at  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066.  althoti 
his  (iolt>mn  coronation  as   king  did  not  lake 
nntil  Christmas  Day  in  the  same  year.     TTis  death 
to<ik  place  on  the  9tli  of  Sfjilenibcr,  1087,  in   the 
fifty-uiuth  year  of  his  age,  says  William  of  Malmes* 
bury,'  the  twenty-first  of  his  reign,  and  the  furtii-th 
of  his  earldom.     It  does  not  appear  an  established 
fact,  wbclher  be  us*?d  a  seal  as  Duke  of  the  Normans, 
between  1035  and  1066,  or  not;  none,  at  all  even 
are  known  to  he  now  in  existence,  nor  arc  any  men 
tioned  by  the  old  writers  on  seals;  and  judging  fro 
the  rare  nse  of  seals  at  this  early  period,  and  the 
almost  exclusive  appropriation  of  tlieni  to  sovereign 
dignities,  it  is  most  natural  to  conjecture  that  he  did 
not  employ  a  seal  before  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Kngland.     No  doubt,  however,  exists  that  two 
distinctly  ilifferoiit  mfffrin's  or  moulds  of  great  seal; 
were  prepared  for  him  during  his  reign,  and  1  pr 
pose  to  give  some  account  of  the  impressions  of  the: 
yet  remaining  to  us,  and  t«  endeavour  to  determine 
the  order  in  which  Ihey  were  made,  as  well  as 
elucidate  some  errors  which  have  been  made  respeci 
ing  them. 

A  comparison  of  the  seals  with  thoee  of  Edwiird 
the  C-onfess(ir  pluires  in   prominent  contrast  several 
interesting  facts  connected  with  this  early  period  of 
the  art.     Kdwurd  is  Anglvriim  Basileus.^  (hat  is,  king 
of  the  English  ;  and  as  such,  in  every  instance  of  por- 
traitiiie,  is  seated  in  regal  majesty  upon  a  throntr, 
and  adorned  uith  the  attributes  of  a  king.     William 
on  the  oilti-r  hand,  is  Kormavvoritm  paironus^  duke  o 
the  Normans,  if  we  may  etnisider  the  wonl  pnirontt, 
synonymous  with  ihix.  and  merely  introducetl  to  sui 
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the  metre ;  as  sach  he  is  represented  on  his  seals  as  a 
knight,  or  feudal  lonJ,  monnted  on  a  war-horse,  in 
battle  an-ay,  upon   the   obverse  or  princijial  side. 
Inasmuch  as  lie  obUtiaeil  his  kingdom  at  a  siibeo 
qaent  period,  so  on  the  reverse,  or  uucondury  portion 
of  the  seal,  ii  is  that  he  appeai-s  as  An^Us  Hetfem, 
king  of  the  English.'     In  future  times,  when  the 
si^itication  of  this  alternate  representation  had  be- 
come forgotten  fnjm  lon^  us[i;;i>,  tlie  side  of  the  seal 
whereon  the  king  of  England  sat  as  a  mounted  baron 
cAmc  to  be  considered  the  inferior  ride,  and  hence 
we  meet  with  legends,  or  titular  inscriptidnH,  com- 
mencing upon  the  nijal  side,  and  concluding  upon 
the  baronial  side  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
we  have  here  before  us,  in  the  seids  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  direct  proof  of  the  fact,  tliat  the  baronial 
effigy  must  be  taken  as  the  chief  one,  for  tlie  legend 
commences  on  this  side,  and  runs  over  to  the  other 
in  granimaticiil  sequence.     Cromwell   retained  only 
the  cquestriun  figure,  iiuhstituting  the  newly  devised 
armorial  bearings  for  England  and    the   dependent 
kitigdrims,  lu-raldicaily  diMphiycHl  tu  the  place  wliich 
had,  up  to  his  lime,  contained  a  ligureof  the  sovereign 
eiithroueil.     As  in  (he  caAC  of  Edward's  »cals,  so  also 
here,  the  diflerence  between  the  moulds  is  verj-  small 
and  likely  to  he  overlooketl  by  a  casual  observer ;  this 
no    doubt  was  done  on    purpose    to  avoid  disputes 
which  a  manifest  diffen-nce  of  type  might  have  occa- 
rionod.     Again,  the  artistic  treatment,  style  of  con- 
ception, quantity  and  fineness  of  detail,  and  general 
ctfecl,  are  fairly  in  advance  of  the  respective  qualities 
shown  forth  in  (he  seals  of  the  contemporary  French 
and  German  nionarchs,'  which,  iu  rcgaitl  to  these, 
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bear   n   subonlinato    l>nt    somewbut  similar    rt-fiom- 
blance. 

Oiiu  of  liio  nifwt  intorcsting  poiuts  wliicli  the 
venerable  objects  of  antiquity  pri'sent  to  us  is  tli( 
If^tMKl  tliny  bear,  a  buxamctric  distich  in  IjeoDiiK 
rhyme: — 

"  Hoe  !f»nnaDiiorum  VTillrtintim  noKe  lulrotmm. 
8i  lioc  Anitlia  Ufitnit  ukiio  fntmii  cundom." 

'ITio  word  «  commencing  the  second  rerse  is  intm-^ 
duced   into  the  obverse  after  ptttronuni,  though   it 
liropei"  jdnce,  speaking  with  rcganl  both  to  the  mctroj 
and  sense,  sliould  be  nt  the  commencement  of  tht 
6<*cond  line,  in  the  reverse.     AVailly,  in  his  'Eleiueiis 
de  Pah'of^-aphie,'  describing  tliis  seal,  considers  si  toj 
be  a  contraction  for  sitfno,  and  read»  thus: — 

"  Hoc  Mormnnnonim  liViUrlTiium  nocce  palixiouin  rijtito." 

'ITie  autlior  of  the  French  'Tresor'  considers  «' 
stand  for  siffillo,  and,  mth  total  disregard  for  the  crossj 
or  «toi>,  would  read  the  legend  in  this  manner: — 
"  Sigillo  boo  Nprmnoiionini  VTillrlmuiu  noMw  |»lrouuin." 

Yet   tlicre  are   many  and    imperative   objections' 
either  <if  these  views:    (i.)   the  contractions  of  this 
nature  do  nr)t  obtain  in  any  royal  seals  of  England 
before  the  Stnart  period,  the  seventeenth  centtir)';' 
(ii.)  the  adoption  of  sitfrnj  or  aigillo  npsels  the  metre,' 
and  destroys  the  nsonant  ihylhm  which  ends  aXpatw-^ 
num  ;  (iii.)  the  subjunctive  verb /frf^nrm  can  only  he 
introduced  by  a  eonjuuction,  and  ei  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  act  in  this  capacity.     It  mnsi  be  granted,] 
nntwithstatuiiiig,  that  the  elision  4»f  si  before  fioc  \» 
wretcliL'dly    poor,  and    baldly  within    onr    Ideas    of 
poetic  licence,  though  nian\  cases  of  equal  haiiihnci 
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can  be  picked  from  the  best  classics;  the  writer  of 
the  verses  may  possibly  have  been  able  to  pronounce 
them  in  such  u  manner  as  to  be  less  grating  to  the 
eleventh-century  ear  than  it  is  to  that  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

A  cureful  search  of  some  time  leads  me  to  believe 
that  we  have  original  impressions,  of  the  first  type 
five,  thus  distributed  : — 

Three  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

One  in  Chapter  House,  Hereford. 

(A  cast  in  the  B.  M.) 

Of  the  second  type  four,  distributed  in  the  follow- 
ing locality : — 

One  in  the  British  Museum. 

One  in  the  French  Archives  at  Paris. 

(A  cast  in  the  B.  M.) 

One  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

One  at  St.  Stephen's,  Caen. 

One  more,  of  doubtful  type,  at  Canterbury,  makes 
up  the  total  number  of  ten  original  specimens, — no 
inconsiderable  number,  considering  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  material  and  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  they  were  made.  Many,  doubtless, 
perished  in  the  numerous  fires  which  destroyed  many 
a  noble  religious  edifice.  A  few  more  may  yet  be 
brought  to  light  when  the  work  inaugurated,  a  short 
time  back,  by  the  Government  Commissioners  for 
reporting  upon  the  various  private  collections  of 
historical  evidences,  begins  to  bear  fruit. 

Obvebse  of  the  Firsx  Seal.     (Diameter  B^  in.) 
The   king    wearing    a   coat    of  mail    and  conical 
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helmet,  hU  right  and  only  visible  foot  «-earing  a 
Bpur,  holds  in  his  right  hand  a  long  lance  armed  wilU 
throe  sireamorB,  in  his  left  a  kit^shapcd  shieUl,  held 
by  the  giiige  or  strap,  and  presenting  to  riew  the 
interior  side.  He  is  mounted  upon  a  charger  g»lhii»- 
ing  to  tlie  left,  whose  trappings  consist  of  u  small 
plain  saddle,  poitrail  or  bremt-band,  girth,  head-gear, 
and  stirru]}.  Between  two  dotted  auuuli  the  legend 
runs  thus:— 

^  I50C  .  NORMANNORVM  .  WILLELMVM  . 
NOZCE  .  PATRONVM  .  Zl. 

EiiVEitfiE  OP  THE  First  Seal. 

The  king  weanug  a  cixnm  fleur)-  of  ihit-e  trcfoiled 
points,  and  a  loose  robe  falling  down  in  ample  folds 
between  his  knees,  witli  his  ai-ms  and  feet  apparently 
bare,  holds  out  both  arms  oxtt-aded  and  elev-nted 
from  the  elbow,  in  the  right  hand  a  swonl  erect,  ia 
the  left  an  orb,  or  mouud,  cnsigued  with  a  cross 
pnttiV*  litchee.  lie  is  seated  on  a  throne  without 
l«i(k,  ornamente<l  with  tinial  knobs  or  cushions  on 
llie  seat,  and  at  iJii-  base  with  three  small  arches,' 
the  throne  rests  upon  a  pHntli  similarly  adorned  with 
an-lies  in  nearly  vertically  corresponding  positions. 
Ilctwei>n  two  surrounding  annuli  of  dots  is  the  cun- 
tinuation  of  the  legend  :— 

*  HOC  .  ANHLIZ  .  REI.EM  ,  Z1CN0  . 
FATEARIZ.  EVND€M. 

lur&ESSIONS  OF  TIIE   FiRST  SEAL. 

brownish-red  wax ;  the  edges  imperfect  and  ro- 

witti  new  wax;  parts  of  the  legends  wanting. 

Museum,  detached  seals,  xxix.  8.)     No  date 
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ussignnl,  probably  appended  at  one  time  to  a  charter 
by  a  scrip  Inbel. 

2.  Dnrk  brawn  wax,  very  much  injured,  the  ob- 
verse nearly  obliterated  by  the  action  of  the  C'ot- 
tonian  fire,  ap(>ended  by  a  red  silk  cord  closely  plaited 
or  woven,  stitcbetl  witti  thread  to  the  vellum  of  the 
Cottonian  charter  vi.  3,'"  British  Museum.  Dated 
A.D.  1067. 

3.  Fragmeuts  in  a  hard  reddisli-brow-n  wnx,  ap- 
pended by  a  closely-woven  or  plaited  silk  coi-d,  appa- 
rently green  when  new.  Now  enclosed  in  a  bag  or 
cover  of  diapercil  taffeta.  The  unfortunate  condi- 
tion of  this  seal  rcuders  it  verj*  difficult  to  frame  any 
opinion  us  to  which  of  the  matrices  it  derives  its  on- 
gia  from.  It  appears  to  incline  more  towards  the 
first  type.  (Westminster  Collections,  xxvii,  6.")  Dated 
A.D.  1070. 

4.  Original  impression  ia  brown  wax.  with  its 
edges  injured  in  iniuiy  places,  appended  by  a  Htrip 
tubcL  (BritisliMuseuni,  Additional  Charters,  11205.) 
The  date  appears  to  be  before  A.n.  107:^.'^  Casts  in 
sulphur  from  tliis  original  exist  in  the  Doubleday 
Collection.  (Uritish  Museum,  detached  seal,  u.c., 
A.  9-10.) 

b.  Original  impression  in  brownish«red  wax,  broken 
on  one  side,  appended  by  a  strip  label  to  an  ori^iial 
charter  among  the  muniments  of  Hereford  C'alhediul 
Chapter.  The  date  appears  to  be  compriswl  between 
A.D.  1071  and  l07-2,'^  (Casts  in  red  plaster  of  Paris 
in  British  Museum,  Detached  Si-als,  xliii.  47-48.) 

OBVKitKE  or  THE  Second  Seal.     (Diameter  .SJ  in.) 
'llie  king,  wearing  a  cout  of  mail  and  conical  helmet. 
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holds  in  his  right  band  a  longlaiicc  ornamented  witt 
ft  bnnncr  and  banderole?,  in  his  lefl  a  kitc-shappd 
«Iiield  supported  by  the  guigc  or  strap,  pivsenting  to 
\iew  the  inner  side  only.  Up  is  mounted  upon  a 
churprr  t,'anoping  to  the  left,  whose  trappings  conslai 
of  a  small  saddle,  stimip,  poitraU  or  breast  bam 
head-jj;enr,  and  reins.     Tbc  legend  nins  thus: — 

•i-  l>OC  .  NORMANNORVM  .  WILLELMVM  . 
NOZCE  .  PATRONVM  .  Zl. 

Betkbsb  of  the  Second  Seju,. 

The  king,  wearing  a  crown  flcury  of  three  point 
trefoiled.  and  a  long  robe  falling  down  in  ample  folda^ 
botwccn  his  legs,  with  bis  arms  and  feet  upparentlj 
covered  with  tightly  fitting  garments,  extends  and 
elevates  from  the  elbow  either  arm;  he  holds  in  tht 
right  hand  a  sword  slightly  inclined  towards  his  hrud^ 
in  the  left  hand  lie  giucps  an  orb  or  mound  ensigned 
with  a  cross  pattee  fitchee,  also  slightly  inclinec 
towards  him.  He  is  seiited  upon  a  throne  withoiif 
back,  ornamented  at  the  bnse  with  three  small  cii-- 
cular  arches,  and  resting  upon  a  plinth  similarl] 
decorateil,  but  not  in  vertically  corresponding  posij 
tions. 

ITie  legend  nnison  Ihns  from  the  obverse: — 


•{•  HOC  .  ANIVLIZ .  REDEM  .  ZIONO  . 
FATEARIZ.EVND€M. 

lyi-EESBIONS  OP  THK  SiXOXD  SeaL. 

1.  Original  impression  in  white  wax,  flaky  and  in- 
distinct, its  edges  totally  destroyetl.  (Britisli  MuseumJ 
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Cottonian  Charters  xvi.  2.'*)  No  assignable  date, 
but  probably  late. 

2.  Original  impression  in  the  Collection  of  French 
Archives,  affixed  to  a  dated  deed,  a.d.  1069.  'Ar- 
chi\'es  du  It<»yaume,  Spction  illstoriqiie,'  K.  20, 
[^Vai^y] :  ^  *  Arcbives  de  I'Erapire,  Collection  de 
Scenux,'  jiar  M.  Doiiet  d'Arcq.  no.  9998.  Nothing  is 
stated  respecting  the  contents  of  the  accompanying 
charter,  colour  of  wax,  or  manner  of  snspension. 
Sulphiu-  casts  of  the  seal  were  made  by  Mr.  J.  Uoublc- 
dny,  and  are  now  in  his  Collection  in  the  British 
Museum,  detached  seals,  D.c,  A.  1 1-12." 

3.  Orijjinal  impresision  in  white  wax,  much  flaked 
and  rubbed,  broken  intit  two  portions.  No  part  uf 
the  legend  remains,  but  the  deflected  position  of  the 
swonl  identifies  this  example  with  the  second  type. 
Appended  by  a  strip  label,  and  enclosed  in  a  leathern 
hag  of  mediwval  make.  (Westminster  Collections, 
xxiv.  3.'«)    Not  before  a.u.  1086. 

4.  A  fine  nriginal  of  (his  type  would  appear  to  be 
irescrved  among   the  muniments  of  St.  Stephen's 

Abbey,  Caen.  The  date  of  the  deed  and  colour  of  the 
seal  have  not  been  given  in  the  only  notice  of  it ;  but  it 
would  seem,  from  the  engraving,  to  have  been  ap- 
pended by  a  closely  woven  silk  cord,  plaited  together. 

Engravings  of  this  type  will  be  found  m  Wailly, 
•Eleraensde  Palcographie,'  I'l.  R.  p.  370  {my  no.  2): 
*Tre»or  do  Numismatique.'  etc  pL  i.  f.  2. 

A  beautifiil  engraxHng  by  Uasire  for  the  '  Appendix 
to  tlie  Iteporls  of  the  Itecord  ConunissionerH,'  of 
which  there  u  a  copy  in  the  B.  M.  Additional  MS. 
21056,  fo.  1,  appears  to  refer  more  to  the  first  type, 
but  1  am  unable  to  speak  with  decision  upon  it. 
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Uncertain  or  inaccurate  eDgra\ings  of  the  seals  ofl 
AVilliara  the  Conqueror  are  also  to  be  met  with  in — 
Sandford'8  ' Geruiiloifical  History,'  pi.  A. 
Hett-iti's  'Ancient  Armour  in  Europe,'  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
Speed's  'Historic  of  England.'  various  editions,  m6 
rtyw,  and  cutting  in  MS.  Ilavl.  .39,  f.  1 ;  TitK 
C-otton,  Vo6p.  F.  xiii.  art.  1,  and  Additional  MS. , 
6728.  f.  3. 
'  Archujolijgical  Journal,"  vol.  xiii.  p.  109. 
Add.  MS.  5937,  f.  56  A. 

A.  L.  D'Aiiisy,  '  Rccueil  de  Sccaux  Normands  ct 
AngloNormands  .  .  .  dans  les  Archives  du  Cal-j 
vadofl,'  pi.  i.  (my  no.  4). 
There  exists  in  the  Collection  of  Original  Charters^ 
in  Canterbur)'  Cnthedral,  an  impression  of  one  of 
William  the  Conqueror's  seals,  appended  to  a  deed 
dateil  .\.u.  1072,*^  numbered  A.  78,  but  I  um  unable  j 
to  refer  it  to  any  {mrticular  type.  ^| 

The  following  represents,  in  a  tabidar  view,  the 
principal  jmiuts  witli  regard  to  each  seal : — 


Ka. 

tjpfc 

toHlHr. 

Ontonrof  Wax. 

tM«. 

L. 

nut 

B.U. 

nil.  8. 

Strip  Utxtl. 

BpDwnuh-ml. 

(DeUehod.) 

9. 

S. 

•1 
n 

B.  U. 
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HIT.  S. 
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NOTES. 

'  See  Williftm  Prynne :  "The  Opening  of  the  Great  Seale 
of  England,'  London,  4to,  1643,  p.  3.  This  tract  contains 
much  cnrioas  information  respecting  the  seala  of  oar  early 
kings. 

Notice  of  the  first  introdaction  of  seals  into  England : 
British  MuBeum,  Addit.  MS.  5881,  f.  260  fc. 

The  first  using  of  seala  to  charters  and  deeds  in  England : 
MS.  Harl.  4630,  art.  4. 

John  Anstis,  Garter  King:  General  Observations  on  the 
Seala  of  oar  Kings,  MS.  Hargi-ave,  104,  fol.  219. 

John  Anstis  .  .  .  Aspilogia,  ibid.  fol.  265.  A  remarkable 
collection  of  facts  bearing  npon  the  early  seals  of  England. 

Francis  Drake :  Introdaction  to  Anstis's  Aspilogia,  Addit, 
MS.  11249. 

*  Correct  tables  of  his  genealogy  will  be  found  in  Sand- 
ford's  '  Genealogical  History,'  London,  fol.  1 707,  and  in 
Bouillet's  '  Atlas  Univerael  d'Histoire  et  de  G^ograpbie,' 
Paris,  1865. 

*  '  Gasta  Regam,'  edited  by  Sir  Thomas  DufFus  Hardy, 
for  the  English  Hiatoricat  Society,  London,  1840,  vol.  ii. 
p.  460. 

The  best  MSS.  read  "  twenty-first,"  but  the  earlier  ones 
"twenty-second,"  intending  to  reckon  from  the  death  of 
Edward,  and  therefore  William's  right  to  the  throne, 

*  The  nnmber  of  seala  used  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
tliree,  corresponds  with  the  number  of  hia  Chancellors,  who 
prohably  kept  the  matrices  in  their  charge.  (Prjmne,  1.  c. 
p.  3.) 

The  last  of  these,  Raynbaldas,  occ.  1066,  in  the  West- 
minster Charters. 
William  had,  however,  seven  of  these  officers,  thns  arranged 
"J  Dngdale  in  his  '  Chronica  Series,'  3rd  edit,     liondon, 
1680,  p.  1:— 
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1 .  Muuriciiu,  po«to*  Londonionsis  E[)iscDpQ!i.  (W.  Mali 
G.  P.)     1007.     S«  p.  22. 

2.  (^mntidiu,   poslcn    S&ram    Episoopas.    (Godwia, 
IVn8.p.  389.)    &vp.  16. 

3.  ArfaatuH,  Epiatcopiu  Hclnianonsis.  (Pat',  d  B.  U.p.1 
m.  3,  per  inspoximus.)     0<x.  1073. 

4.  Buldricus  {ihid.  p.  2,  m.  1.) 
6.  HvnnnDuus,  Episcopus  Scirohurneiisii). 

6.  WillcliHtu  Wclsoa,  Capelknus  rt-ijia  (Chronica  U 
de  Montf>). 

7.  Willehnos  GifTiird,  Rpi^oopiu  WiotoniiMitn'fl  (Cartv  it 
U.  m.  m.  I,  per  insp.). 

*  Hie  Sucon  delight«d  to  employ  Greek  words  in  pr 
ence  to  Lbtin  once,  and  thia  rr«]Dont1y  to  such  an  extca 
tJut  voKay  of  the  prodoctiotu  of  vrritere  id  tbia  period,  i 
simply  onintelligiblo  to  one  not  acquaint«d  with  thai  Ian- 
gujige. 

*  'Die  FWnch  king«,  not  being  grmnd  feiid«torio8,  fand  no  . 
need  of,  and  iltd  not  a»o  n  barouinl  seal :  Ik'UCC  wc  find  upon 
their  grwit  wnW  a  royul  rcprcscnUilion  on  tho  obvrrae, : 
a  small  countcr-sosl  of  atru  upon  the  rereivo.     Tho  ooti 
BPrics  from  Dngoberl  I.  to  Napoleon  Buoiui[)arla  is 
fully  cugmvod  by  the  Collaatjpe  procoiis  from  original  im^ 
pressioiiii  iu  the  '  IWsor  de  NniniBinntique  et  de  GlyptiqiMl 
Sceaux  dos  Uoib,'  etc.     Pans,  l63o. 

T  Cf.  ''JV^or  de  Js'atDisuatiqoe :  Sceaox  dea  Rois,'  pi. : 
fig.  6;    Uenry  I.  a.d.  I031-I060:— fig.  7;    Philip  1.  i-B 
1060-1108:— pi.  iii.  fig.  1;  Lo«i«  VI.  A.&.  I10S-1I37. 

Senls  of  tho  Gurman  kings  in  (he  British  Musoum, 
tAohcd  »enl.Hi.  xli.  U-iS;  Henry  IV.  a.b.  IO06-IIO6, 
xli.  29 ;  Itodolph,  Duke  of  Smibia,  iia  king,  a.d.  1077-IU(i 

*  The  French  great  aieala  of  this  and  other  eras  b««r  1 
mon  contractions,  such  as  Di  for  Dei ;  Ora,  Oratia ;  Tiu 
Jheiu ;  Jyt,  Aiie/uatis ;  Spa  and  its  coses,  Chriatvt,  etc.,  uni 
•  tDODOgram  [MP  conjoined}  for  Imp4!rator.  The  Genne 
pMt  seaU  also  n^prcKoiit  tntjui  of  LhoKO  fomix. 

*  Tbo  point*  of  dirlerenee  are  only  to  bo  ubsttived  by  I 
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MrefVtl  scrutiny,  and  consist  cliiefiy  in  l3te  relative  plaoos  of 

feKrc]lOS,  and  in  tho  pvrpendicntur  position  of  the  sword, 
icb  is  slightly  (leHec-ted  iu  thu  second  typo.     Other  diUer* 
loices  will  appear  from  incursuromcntti. 

h'"  This  vlui-ter,  which  I  bcliovo  has  novcr  Leon  printvd,  I 
t«pe  to  iniK>Tt  herti, 
X  Ix  NoiineK  Samct-e  bt  iNDtoiiit;^  TBiHrrATi-i.  Anno 
drmitiine  iucamationis  CP"".  u*"".  vii"",  Eyo  Willelniu^  di>i 
gntia  dux  Normanuumni  p«r  misericord  ium  dtuinam  et 
jauxilinm  btMitisaimi  npostoli  Petri  pii  fmitom  nostri .  fnuente 
ntto  dfi  iudiciu  angliam  ucDiciin.  iu  oru  gla<lit  ri<^um 
■d»ptas  sum  anglonim .  duuic-to  Haroldo  regt-  cum  suis  coui- 
ins.qui  uihi  regouin  prouidcutiu  dci  defltinuluin .  ct 
icto  conc«&(ioui9  doniini  et  cognaii  mei  gloHoeii  n'giti 
ABDl  conoeesam .  conati  sunt  auferre.  Cum  orgo  com- 
iDi  quod  idem  prvdeoeasor  mcus  bL>atn3  momoriw  pr^- 
rex  dinii&i&sot  corooom  et  ulifi  rej^alia  regni  prupriu 
iatn  Snncti  I'utri  WoslmoDastcrii  qaom  diiiinitua  pro 
lo  anima!  suro  insplratuH  in  loco  p^-niteDtia>  antiquum 
erat ;  cogittuis  ct  ip»u  quod  dieit  siqiientiii . 
Mohum  est  non  Hltvndere  ad  qucm  fiiiein  tendas;  ct 
iUiul  .  per  mc  regM  r«g»iiul .  et  priueipc-a  iuMii  decer- 
noBt ;  et  uLiud  .  seruire  deo  uera  reguore  est ;  ct  q»iu  qui 
ifcdesiBiii  dci  honorant .  cam  ilia  .  et  iu  ilia  .  et  ox  illh 
Imenuitnr;  decreui  omnes  omnino  4,-(x?le8iaB  dei  fxidtaro. 
H  honorarc  .  sed  tuaxtuic  illaui  in  cuiuii  uiatc-mu  utoro 
iBIpiMdomtii  pn,-fati  pr^deceaaons  mci  refotum  sepultuna  re- 
fine ut  ceniiinua  reqoieecit ;  et  to  quit  ipso  oleo  aauctie  unc- 
[■vnisperunclus.et  corona  regiii  &doop(;r  pontificalos  manuB 
pHno  anno  uictorite  move  ipso  dio  untiuitatis  doniini .  celc- 
bfiler  coronatus  sum.  No  crgu  uhchum  iippnrcrom  ante 
■OCtum  del  apuftolum  Pulrum  .  qucm  pii^ducii-m  et.  siiguiru- 
tfea .  ct  dvfcuHorvm  in  oniuibus  uceesaitiLtibua  i-t  pi<riculis 
tBeis  >ea»eruni ;  ct  ne  iugrutus  exlaterem  aniraiu  Leoignis- 
suni  prvdicti  n>gis  qui  me  in  regnum  sonm  adoptiuum  hi^re- 
<lem  innituerat .  et  ut  deus  per  suain  gratiom  et  banc  elemo' 
*>ua  flabiliret  et  cunfirmarct  regnum  milii  ct  Gliis  muis  et 
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eomm  li<;redibuB .  mazimc  uutain  nt  ituimam  me&m  co^locnre 
digoiuretur  in  i^tvmii  requie  cam  suis  fidoliboa.et  ut  illi 
G&ncto  Kpont<ilo  lioiiorabilia  dororrem  inancra;  locum  ill 
uiKitendo  BolIicitnH  fui.  Propterea  prima  qoldem  Dic« 
ipnm  sanctam  iogressuB  (,-wleaiam  .  super  altaro  eau' 
Petri .  l".  marcaa  argenti .  unumqnv  protiosiiro  palliuin  .  tltio 
aero  non  minoris  protij  Hup^r  RopuUunim  rrgis  pr^-dicti  vx- 
toadens  optuli.  Dchinc  proci'dcns  siipt^r  nuuti^  nltnrc  duiu 
nmrcBK  nnri  Pt liiiin  piiUiit  deuotus  extendi;  pres«ntiij»S(|(i« 
opittcopiA  .  iibbittilitiH  .  et  c^-U'Ha  nptiinatiboa  meis  francia  vt 
angliK  .  mi  qua)  aubscripte  sunt  6rmiter  iaperpetuum  babenda 
ot  possideiida  conc«ssi.  Inpriroia  igitnr  com  cooseDSO  et 
fnuoro  D«nembiltB  Eadwiki  abbatSa  ot  totJos  oonnentiu 
ipsius  loci .  coimeutionem  feci  de  regis  posi>«»«ioDo  Wiad- 
leBoran  dicta;  quam  idem  pi\nomitintus  gloriosos  rex  ndbac 
oiaeiui  inter  c^-tora  benciltciit  sua  pr^dicUu  [doosu]erat^;«clo- 
8)D.  Ob  hoc  maxinii; .  riuouiam  locus  ille  utilist  ct  oommodtu 
uisus  csl  propter  contiguam  aquam  .  et  siliiura  aeuatibiu 
npttim  .  i^t  iiliit  j)Iura  qua)  fuibi  sunt  rogibua  commoda .  immo 
regin  perbotxlinalione  aptuH  oxiflit.  In  orientaltum  quidcu 
Eiiuiim  pruuincia .  qiiandam  uillara  Wokendune  nocilatnin  . 
in  Ceaft'ordo  huadredo  .  cum  omnibus  ad  se  penineniibos  . 
pro  Buprn  facta  cambiliono  dando  ot  concedondo  pr^Tsto  beato 
I'etro  admodum  libons  subioci.  Item  in  oodom  eltam  comi- 
tatu  .  in  lA'xoduno  bundrodo .  manstoncm  foringos  dictam  . 
cum  tcrritoriiii .  cl  berewicis.ot  omnibus  iippenditiin  suis . 
ct  cum  .  xiiij*^".  sokemannis  ac  tcrria  ipsorum  .  et  cum  nno 
libero  in  thnroftapele  hundredo .  qui  tenet  unnm  uirgutuR 
terrte  qute  ad  prodictam  pertinet  man&ionent .  et  cum  tribu 
domibna  quio  sunt  in  Coloceastm .  gub  eadem  lego  .  et  eadem 
UbertAto  ac  consuetudine  qua  nnto  tonnerant  WindlcsoraX ; 
pro  oadom  cauHn  cambitiunis  supraHcripto  sancto  loco  deaotaii 
subdidi.  Duindo  uvro  simililerconsentiaQt^pr^-dicto  abbaU) 
et  fralribtLi .  pro  rodemptiono  coronw  ipsius  aupm  memonUi 
regis  ci,'terorumquo  regalium  iniiigiiiam  quae  ilH  pCTttntnl ; 
in  rogioNe  snthreg^a  iuxU  fluiiium  t&misam  non  longe  ab 
ipHO  moDasterio .  in  brixi&tane  hundredo miuierium  Untrtcii«£c 
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appellatutn  .  cam  berewion  sibi  subinocuUi  Wendlednurtho 
oogDominato .  et  com  oniDibus  tomtoriis  ot  appeoditiis  naiit 
qate  ad  lUud  portioeot .  secuniluni  nntiquoA  diu  struatoH  t«rr- 
iiiinospcrpcttioiDrepoMideoda.  lam  bene  et  tutu  Ubvrc  sicut 
egoDDt  mcliiuotliborias'  uii({uam  alio  tempore  poswdi;  iam 
scpfJictic  i^Ic4i!ic  cmccdoox  duiiauj.     Simili  quoquti  rii'tlo 
prv  pi\-dict«  commutHtioDc  in  eodom  coinitntn  .  ct in  goddt-lui 
kuiidrodo  .  ruoduui  piriford  uociutum  .  oum  omnibus  sibi 
peninentihos  .  pari  qua  enpra  liliertatis  nmnJRc'ontiii .  oideta 
hononibili  attribni  c\'Qobio.     Insuper  etiam  <-oue(>AHi  oiN  ui-iin- 
tionem  omnem  do  vilua  pjnoest ;  quoj  ad  pr^>dictai»  porlinut 
patrioostism.    In  lii:*  iiccnon  duobait  innniTiis  dedi  cia  dv  utru- 
f|iH»sni]sqant.'nnqacinmtQCOv*jtiu'iaadcIuuiinraa[ii^r]urun] , 
Ot  roftmctunui  doraorum .  et  od  focum  racivndnm  .  et  ad  oniuia 
ntcfuilia .  ot  r(<cdilic»tionci«  moleudinomm  .BbKquo  alUcmp* 
taoDe .  et  nbsquo  ulta  controdiiftione  re^orum  forrstariomin . 
Sac  autem  omnia  absque  omni  contradictione  .  cum  ^cclinriis . 
cam  teiTis  cultis  et  incultiH .  exitibua  stque  reditibus .  uiis  et 
ioBUB  .  ailois  .  eegelibng  .  prolia  .  pascuis  .  nquin  .  aquttrumuo 
decarsibuB .  paludibus  .  ptecaiionibus .  piscariU  .  niuli'ndJDis . 
et  theloneis  ad  au  purtinontibua  ,  et  cam  omni  utilitate  qum 
iade  pot«rit  omni  tempore  prononiru.ct  cum  omnibus  \>vr 
gimm  t«nniuiK  ot  motis  aui« .  ub  ouiui  rogia  t.-xaetionG  .  uel  a 
qoalibet  hunuunB  voniitutis  ttubiiifliono  Ubuirima .  Icgu .  libcr- 
.consm'tmlitio.  tarn  bvne  et  Uun  pli-ne  nicut    Hnrdhlus 
tames  mi-lius  lenuerat  die  qua  rex  Eaduuardua  uiuu.t  fuii  et 
.iiB.ot  dent  ego  deaicto  pr^-falo  luifoldo  eub  mui  luris 
popriu  dominio  contingentes  .  snflragatore   deo  regabtt-r 
poutdi .  consult  a  ntquo  contonsu  primatum  meorum  beato 
I'ttro  (irautcr  inpcrpotuum  habcnda  concvssi.     Itaque  pri;- 
bti  loci  dignitatem  lul  plvuum  coufinnuntva  .  i-a  dimtoxat 
ftnlttiane  per  uninta  liiituta  aancimus;  nt  niillns  meurum 
l^nluiD  ponerorum  do aaprndictis  regalibua  insignibuii.  aufc 
^qvolibet  olio  pr^;«cripti«  eccle^iic  conceeao .  aliquid  prnprii 
"cii  quaai  «ui  patrimonij  preaumat  reclnniejx>;  sed  umniit 
*'*pe  omni  prorsua  calumnia  poet  obitum  mourn   siciit  a 
Pfdicb)  Qloiitn  rege.in  dccorem  ct  monimcntnm  t^cclesira 
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[Suicti  Petri   perpetuoliter   poseidondn  donata   sunt;    i; 

rutuctus  intei-inmubiliter  posHidrat .  Addidi  pUam  quoticnscviH 

que  in  solcntiilatibuB  corona  rodimtliis  in  «Hl(mi  loco  fuifisem ; 

et  ad  prmcipali-m  fetttiintntcni  Sancti  P«tri  tluax  tens  do 

me&  propria   uenaUoiio    ()«iiiiiida:t.     His    igitur    wliiwum 

'■  omncrn  dccimnm  ile  .  cc"*.  iiidomitia  equia  ndauxi ;  ot  ilu  ct 

qui  uicinion^ft  stint  eidetn  inouaaterio.     Douaui  tnituper  do*' 

ciinaui  de  Wfc  .  de  eadeui  parte  qu» ad  me  pertinebat.atqoa 

iterom  reddidi  oandem  partftn  eis  iniastc  nblntam .  quain  kx 

EaDWAKIHIO  antea  dedcrat.     PoHt  hicc  uoro  in  Knstsexa  c-tiiun 

oidvm  concu8«t  o^*Dobia  mntrvin  i-cclcwiam  du  bi'-amileotc  .  d 

oinnein  terrain  .  ct  decimas .  et  mariscos  paluxtrM  ptitcvndu* 

rum  oaium  qnm  ad  cmliu  portinont .  itji  pti'tiitcr  quietam  .  et 

ftb  oinni  open)  atquo  conKiidudinc  ]ibi-miii .  aicuti  egoiuet 

v*m  sub  moo  dominio  mi.4ius  et  finuius  liabui.     D£inde  uoro 

in  Oxenoford  itcirc  ^-qiiali  ut  supra  Hburtatis  conditione .  ia 

blockcsbam  aliatu  malrciii  fcdeMam  cidi-iu  Kubioci .  ot  terram 

vniux  hidED  ot  dimidite  ad  earn  pcrtiuvtitcm .  ot  pratum .  «t 

domos .  ot  cap^lliu  omaes .  et  cimitoria  ad  earn  portioeDtia  ^1 

oonotuquo  alias  oonsuetudiuM  »'k  qoiclas  ct  libcras  .  Bicol^ 

egomet  ena  itub  nica  propria  ditiono   nnquam   moliun  tiel 

libcrinfl  haliucram  .  Pr^terea  quidem  in  rotcliuido  oi  subdidi 

duas  matrea  ^ccloaias  .  ochani  uidelicot  ot  hamclvduiiam  .  rt 

^cclesiain  aaiicti  Petri  in  stanforde  ad  pr^dictain  bamclodn- 

iiam  portinentem  .  et  quicquid  ad  candem  pertitict .  mmilitvr 

ut  aupra  cum  terris  ot  decimis  .  et  capetlis  omnibus  .  et  cimi- 

teriis  ad  eaa  pertinmtibus .  ctinftisque  consuetudinilms  aliis 

et  legibuB .  ita  penitaa  firmiter  et  plcniter  sicut  melius 

liberiuB  nnquam  fucrunt  tempore  Cadnuardi  regin.     I 

quoqufl  in  eodeai  rotelande  aliiui  duns  matrcs  ^cclerias 

oodem  nlabiliiu  .  VppiagehatQ  scilicet  et  Wurlmm  .  ct  domo« 

Wlfuuini  presbiteri  ■  et  terram  qosm  de  ewona  tenebat ,  cuui 

aliia  terris  ct  dccimia  .  ot  capullis  omnibus  .et  cimitcriis  ad 

ou  portJnontibus .  uniuonrisquo  canBuetndioibiu)  aliis .  omnino 

do  plcniter  libcms  sicut  fiiorUDt  diebus  pr^diifti  regis.     Dtv 

hino  dvciquc  uSIlam  cillin^iino  quam   prins  bosi^liDaa   dv 

diua  vi  per  ii[ni  abdulcrat .  ct  terram  quoquo  et  domum  cius . 
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Ot  tcrram  ct  doiiiutn  OsbcrnJ  camvrarii .  qiuui  hnbD^runt  in 

Inndonia  reildi  prt;ocpi.     His  insnp«r  adicietiB .  qiiotieos  iu 

foRo  nel  extra  .  onnili.-i|]  i«nAnni  ^■oclesiaro  uieitanclo  adueoi ; 

totk'us   piis  pr&cihiui    Tnitram   pro   (juuciiuque   niiccHsitato 

atilitatis  Illins  loci  me  fort«  iuteqiollantiuia .  fli^ibilia  tw  <lo- 

pnt'oliili);  extiti .    Et  quia  maccrinR  ^-ck'siao  outxima  ex  parto 

uuD  iitip<.Ttv^lns  esa«  cognoui ;  ad  perRc-iendain  quod  iu  itlii 

rMitlunm    riiernt .  CL-atam    libraa    ar^nli   deaotus   obtuli. 

Itaqas  ob  mioirntinm  nimij  nnturi»  quom  orga  ipaum  iocli* 

tnm  regoai  bubtu-ram ;  tiimbttiii  ciun  ut  rc^ns  iuxta  eum  po* 

utfe  ex  luiro  et  orgt^iitd  rnbrili  opcro  urtificiosi  dccori«  miri- 

6ce  opcriri  feci.     Past  iiom  iiuperitut  Ncriptiut  mi>oniin  [jocu- 

llarium  douomin  Urffitioiicii .  ctiaiu  dona  ([utu  ciu<>!«  Iiiudi)- 

niensee  id  eadcni  ciuiute  eidern  aanifto  Fetro  c^-lorum  claui- 

gcra .  pio  nmonH  {ludin  doDaueraiit ;  ego  euim  meiB  reg^i.t 

tnuDificoDt iw  larifitlao  miincra  .  iit   in  subsequent ibus  <>iti- 

denttia   nppantt  .  benigno   hilariterquo   coirobomai,      Dlud 

ftcnim  mocutn  eopius  roaolucns  quia  quo  ego  illius  saocti 

tpoftoli  niemoriam  et  poaHes8ioni>8  dilatanero  in  tDiris ;  eo 

ampliorcm  mcrccdcm  cum  illo  mc  fipcro  habitnrmn  in  c^-lis. 

IVitiio   igitur  donnm   quod   qiiidiitn   iirbanuH   bindonieniis 

Alfuaoldna  oognoniino  cockcflrot  iu  codom  urbo  sopodi^o 

rnaHu  loco  [Hubii^Jcnt .  id  o«t  tvnuni  ot  domos  suas  domi* 

aka* .  L-t  untiiR  hwctiirfuni .  ({uo<]  ait  ad  ftppliciLtioaem  cauium 

notis  omnibua  (lubiliiti .  et  oouscribi  maiidaut.     Doinde  qui- 

itm  f eclcsiuni  aiiuoto;  Maris  qute  niwecj-rra  nppollntur .  Riim 

tora  et  onmibos  robua  ad  earn  pertinentibus  ;  quum  JE\f- 

nudns  oognomeiito  groBHUti  in  pri,-dift>i  urbu    pro   Hiilulu 

mnuD  suffi  dedtTHt .  Micut  Ulviio  mdiiu  vt  pleiiiutt  pr^nuuii- 

MIo  auxTto  cuntuleimt .  omnimodis  iTuiimtabiliter  conceHsi, 

Mma  MHO  dotuos  ot  terraa  quaa  quidam  ciuis  in  eadL'm 

Oiitito  ^Ifaotbua  nomino  .  eidem  maDcipiLnLTal'   oi,-nabio . 

10  It  ibidem  monacbus  eSeftua  oitt;  sic:  soluttu  ot  libonu 

Mactesi .  sicut  ipso  unquam  quiotius  ot   liberiiia   aub   niu 

("■tdorut.     Qui  ctonim  non  procul  nb  ipm  ciuitato .  props 

■illiiii  Wilcamcftouiio   uocit»tum  .  uoam  hydam   ieme  .  et 

■"cli/Ddiuuiu  qnoddam  npad  Stroetfoi'de .  et  domos .  ct  terram  . 
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ot  pnsctiti .  «t  pnumn  .  ud  illud  pertinens  ,  dederat  et  e^ 
pftH  ({iin  fiupra  consensu  concedena  annai.  Porro  in  regione 
siitlircg^un  in  uilln  tottingaa  cognomine  .  iiij"' .  bidaa  term 
cum  campis .  pratia .  et  pascuia  .  cvn^tisque  ad  s«  pcrtiDCn- 
Xibus  idem  tribuenit .  ogo  (jtioquo  uotiiiu  co[[isci»<]u  luintri. 
et  immutuliili  [llnbilitnlc]  etmuiui.  It«m  in  Suthamtiinrs 
l^rv  maiuiionom  .  v  .  hiibimm  thuureitlen  di[(!liiin  paga^nna 
de  tnedeJiKgft  omn  omiiibus  iipponditiiK  .  ine  coDcedente  pr^- 
diiflo  samfto  doiutuomt.  Pr^^tercii  torram  Hunn)  et  domoB  sons 
in  eadcm  urbe  quidam  uir  GodDuiuus  eognomptito  gn-st 
8^d .  ([Ill  pryi^ml  ocmeDtariia  illius  ^-clesitD  .  nnnavotu  ivgv 
Kaduuardo  cam  cooseuau  fiU!  sui  jfElfuuini  ean^o  Petro 
dudta-at ;  bac  ooDueatione  facta  .  nt  ipse  ^iriininiut  u*ni- 
pori'  uitoi  su»  esB  timorot .  et  do  pt^-dicto  miAo  pr^'Ioouto 
sciruitia  rouognoMCurut .  L-t  post  obitum  cius  ipci  snucto  eoluta 
ot  quietu  rt>manon-nt ;  hoi]  liua  poston  Hiiymo  dapifer  inons 
cum  ^cclcHia  nniiuLi  clomcntiv  quw  hjw  coiitigun  i.>mt  uiolontcr 
etiDiulteaibiuaurpautt .  et  ego  iuJlc  feci  reftitui.  Iterumqut- 
cUin  alius  bdiioralntiH  uir  ciuHdom  urbt-i  Aluuoldus  nomine  do 
porta  Buucti  botulli .  quia  {ii;-redeDt  iioa  luibuit .  consenticoU) 
Eaduuardo  roge  saDCtum  Petruin  li^redem  fecit  de  domiiiica 
curia  sua  .  ct  du  domibus  et  de  tema  §ui9  .  et  de  ono  hwmrfo 
quud  est  od  applicatioaem  nautum  ad  caput  pontis  illtna 
ciuitatiti.  Qui  uoro  ad  rocognitiooem  quoquo  anno .  xij*™ .  de- 
narios  qunm  diu  uixerat  donauit ;  et  c^  ndmodnm  libeua  nieic 
liberalitatis  corroborameiito  tarn  bono  confimiMui  ,  siciit 
melius  ct  pleniiis  pi^fatua  rex  concottserat .  tempore  quo  ipso 
Aluuflldua  coiiHoutionem  fucerat  cum  abbaU}  I'^diiutnu  H 
fratribus .  pro  frutorniutu  et  nioniiobatu  qncm  ibidem  susoc- 
pit.  Bimilitcr  ^oleHium  sancti  Liiurontij  cum  cimiterk) .  cl 
domioicaui  curiam  auam  et  torraa  quii»  in  patrimouio  iare 
possedcrat  quidam  clericus  liuingua  nomine  in  eadem  urbo 
pro  Haliite  atiiins  snaj  ot  pnreiitum  auonim  libere  et  sbautule 
tmiicto  Ptitru  donauit;  et  ego  melius  et  Uborius  con6nniiri 
])r(Copi.  IWrm  plcnarie  et  firmilcr  ouncoKiii  uniim  rapellnm 
ligtienm  .  et  utiiun  lapideiu  <,TC^le)(iiu  saneti  mitgui  medi^-latera 
pnipe  poutum.el   tvniui  awm  uinncs  iu  nulvni  urbu  quaa 
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qnidiun  orbiuiiis  air  pT\-f(ita)  ciiutati»  Bomine  liuinc^us ;  pat«r 

ouin  Rlio  tiun  ibj  inonHchns  fn(5hu .  nxor  quuqae  sua,  ibidi>iu 

deo  SHorubi .  saticto  illi  nioiiitnerio  subflidontnb.     Alia  itidom 

uice  terram  et  domos  suas.et  modicUttvRi  uiiius  iiwcarH  . 

quod  qoaedani  in  eodein  loco  deo  Bacratit  fvminn  uociibulu 

Odettna  iii  pi\dicta  ciuitate.et  unam  lii(]un  ttirrw  in  Wil- 

tuuciro.in  uilla  mertuQQ  dicta.  pi^'Fato  sancto  donauerat; 

ego  Bntt-m  pntce  ODatltildis  roginsD  nxoris  meai  firmiter  inpor> 

pfttaumluibcniconcosu.    Hiiius  ititquosorurnomino.^fgius 

altcrBm  tnodictatem  piydicli  Hw<.firl).vt  Unmtn.ctt  domoB 

SUBS. in  ilLa  ciuitato  cidem  saD<^o  pro  saliito  nninuu  xuio 

concesserat .  et  eaa  quamdiu  uixit  toiiuit .  et  iid  reoog^tionom 

.  xij'™ .  solidos  qQoqne  anno  sao^o  douauit .  aed  poatea  ab 

BScnlfo  de  pitUceni  per  rortitudinem  demptom  .  ego  denique 

atiaa  ooncedens  rt'ddi  pn,-ci-pi,     Siniili  inodo  quidam  uir 

cntudem  nrbix  ^Kiruuinui<   nomine   furvmanni   iiliiis  san^o 

PMro  dotumit . suati  doininiiiw  dnmos . ot  tcrrum  Kiinm.pro 

qna  filitm  sttun  at  CAm  quam  diu  uiueret  tencrot;  (jaoque 

anoo  kd  rcrogiiitionetn  quinque  ttolidoa  pr^dtcto  suictu  dare 

deberot.     Iteniuntitn  Ilw&irf  antcbaennanuecjrco  cum  torra 

ul   iltud   pertiiieiito   qua)  reddit  omui  anno   quinquaginta 

Bolidoa  prii^nomiuatus  urbanus  eidero  sancto  dedit .  pro  lilio 

no  quem  ibidem  monaclium  focentt .  ea  conuentdone  facta; 

At  ipse  earn  ooncessionc  abLatiH  et  monurliurum  in  uita  soA 

pro  dw«m  aolidis  U.-non.'t .  ut  post  inortvui  ciuK  «olu  ta  ot  quiolR 

[■njUlo  eancto  rcddprutar;  ego  uero  tmmutabiti  continna- 

tiow  couwnni .  ot  iirniiurstabiliui.     Item  tvrram  niiiim  cum 

doMbiu  retro  t^leaiain  Sancti  Nicbolai .  et  uuum  hw^arf  et 

Icrrus  (ibi  suhiaocntem  apud  duiiegate .  qnod  ^goluuardua 

Bliiu  Wlgari  decani  in  ilia  nrbe  ex  patrimonio  buo  sepedictte 

Sucti  Petri  ^-ccleaiffi  subiugaucnit .  ct  ego  uotitt  omnibus 

oWftri .  et  conoi-dendo  confinnaiii.     Itn^giio  putttoa  quiudam 

■nlier  brihtgyuB   nominii   oxor  uidclicol   pr^-Hc-ripti    ciuiH 

^botfai .  acccpto  uclnmine  nioninli .  quia  ustoa  non  habue- 

^■ie  U<TT\H  irb  (lomiliutt  Huis  in  eadem  citiitate  simili  raodo 

"H"!  »ir  auun  pr^dictus  sanctum    Pptnim   h(;redem  focit; 

ouui  Milummodo  terraw  cuidam  cuj^unto  siiu  nuniino  liuiugo 
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qitundia  ipso  macret  dLTblinigncns  .  ca  condiliona  at  p<Ml 
mortpm  eiiis  idem  mnclm  illam  soluUm  el  (|uii't»tn  iinbon't ; 
pt  (^go  oninino  lilivnii  conressi.  Qaidam  air  ahhinc  do  oiitf> 
<](.>m  urbiK  ciuibuit  notniue  Wlsius  oognometiUi  tickratoppo . 
in  (luoliiL*  lucia  quitMlam  pnrt«<m  tcme  eanctt  Petri  cfocc- 
dMitu  kbtmlfi  EiMliiuioo  et  roooachis  in  nita  siiu  tcatinlani 
cmoepit ;  pro  qua  quoqne  nnno  ad  recognition  em  .  rj .  solidcs 
rerlilitlit .  oo  pacto  firmiiUi  cunitn  rogo  Gndunardo  .  at  iUn 
^d.>m  t«mi  quain  dt>  Miincto  tcnacrat .  ot  dam  alite  teire  et 
damnB  suco  quna  apud  Wc-Ktct-Kpo  habuorat .  pro  rratemitate 
ma  u  monnebii«  ciusdcm  loci  6eK>t  aiit  noo ;  potft  n)ort«iii 
sunn  Koliilo  t>t  <{uiote  ^cclmtie  aancti  Petri  mldomitiir .  ot  oso 
libenlor  niiDiii .  vt  inter  cettVtv  couacribi  mandnui .  SoqiK'uii 
filim  t«Ripnro  quidam  tiuburlmnuft  prebtis  oiuitntis  nomiDv 
jl'igpluuinntt  filiua  Drihtinn<ri  ,  sub  conceftsioiie  et  tcatiraoiuo 
Ktuluuardi  ntgia  .  consonsu  ettum  abb&tia  prefati  et  raonnclio- 
rum  .  soaccptam  a  sancta  Potro  temm  pro  prolocato  sernitio 
tribus  ill  locie  .  qanm  diu  uixcntt  in  OHdein  urbo  tonuit.  Qui 
nppropinqtmntv  iiiUu saw  Un-iiiiiio  ,  illnlii  ■vuulcm  Icmm  sancli 
qiiain  habuerat  reddidit;  ol  nouom  bIim  sui  proprii  iora 
(jiins  in  cuBtodio  poTitist  poKHirdi-nit .  trigtiiUi  *vx  p^-r  annum 
riMidi'ntes  «olidoi« .  pr*;dioli  itani-ti  c»;nobio  mouitcbntum  ibi 
HuiMipions  Kubdidit .  ego  aero  libens  meae  munificc-ntiic  rcgmli 
doerato  mi  bnbcndura  in  ^teraam  posaeaaionem  itirp  lii;-rpdi- 
tario  eoncesHi  ut  ptcniter  confirmaui.  Volo'  itaque  ct  tirmitiT 
pr^cipio .  ut  poHiiesHiones  et  hominca  predict^  Bancti  sint 
libm  et  nbaolati  ab  omni  rcgia  consuctadino .  et  ab  omni 
dobito .  et  redditiono  qun  daoeguld  .  iiel  scot  nnglice  nomt- 
nntor.et  ab  omni  operc  castolli ,  et  rxpcditiunv.  et  ponti* 
arrisae  constructione .  et  ab  omnibiiii  qaereliit .  et  inqttieto- 
dinibos  .  et  plncitia  et  tnnrthris  .  Bclaxo  igitur  ot  ooncodo  ets 
Bocam  .tftsociiam.ettlieloneum.et  latronoin.eteniiMiooeai. 
et  flcmenofnrmtbe  ■  mischennynge  ,  soauninge  ,  htast^ge  . 
et  piicia  fraotumm  .  ot  domns  innasionem .  et  assulttu  in  sno 
iuro.  [etomnealojgoaotoonsactndinmquiead  me  pertinent, 
in  nqno  ut  in  terra .  in  urbe  et  extra .  in  uia  ot  extn .  in  redo 
■  TUe  liandwriting  obugM  ftam  tidi  wonl  to  Uia  «m1. 
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et  extra  .  sic  soliitos  et  quietaa  .  ab  omni  cuiuHconquo  exoo- 
tionts  inqniututline.et  ttDgaAia  qnabnmcanqDe  causamm. 
Mcnt  mclins  i-l  plutiiii!)  ct  liberius  coDcossm  fucruDt  Ean^\o 
Petro  vl  (cclniiu  pi\fiiUu  tcniporo  rt*gi«  Endauurili.  Pr*,*- 
terea  quoiiittin  iiietropolil^uiuB  CanbwricDKui .  ill  mihi  u  nobi- 
libas  retntum  est  et  supiontibua  .  a'me  quitibct  pro  oo  uiccDi 
gerens  oblittionem  rt'^iam  .  auri  scilicet  miircam .  oancelUriiu 
quidem .  regioffi  obUtionem  in  omnibus  aolenuitatibus  quibiia 
in  cadem  eiue  Bubscriptis  ^cclesiie  coronalus  fuero  .  habere 
debcant ;  iccirco  augeo .  et  ob  renpreatiam  ot  coroan  mejo 
di^itat«m .  via  ooDGrmo  consuetndineit  illus  qiuut  nb  oisdem 
ti-flntnni  pst  eapk-ntibiLS  cos  nntiquitiiK  Iinbuimc.  Centum 
niiit'liccl  similHN  .  CQodiuin  qtioqnt'  uiiii  .  pi.-Mnurii  (-tinrn  fcr- 
enU  tAuU  birgiliuiio  ooiidignn;  qnippo  nC  qni  regio  parti- 
ituitur  officio ;  viuH  n-muiicn'iitur  rt  bnu^Rcio.  Hiec  igitur 
m  <^]efiife  Wiutoniaj  [diniul  et]  Glouccestriie  conoeasi . 
qnia  prvdictoram  relatione  sapietitam ;  tcr  in  anno  .  tribtu 
istis  et  in  locis ;  mniori  tmlum  niodo  .  tsm  pro  pocis  ^■ccleain 
Dnitatc  .  quatn  rc^i  mci  xoliilitatL-;  dcl)i-u  iTiNximo  Kiilliiaari 
Ourona.  luiquo  qnotiena  ab  cxpeditionc  nliqun  siuo  a  Nor- 
mnuoin  .  sine  etuim  extra  An^ltm  limit08  ri-Jtcru  ;  tit  ^cclo* 
siam  pr^Tntatn  uitciitinoi)M<U-rii .  pro  rccogiiitionv  quia  milii 
prima  sede^  rv(^is  o(l  ct  priitcipalis .  uisilAucro ;  acoiiiicntii 
ad  procc«ioncm  pro  gloria  et  faoiioro  siisceptna ;  iitiirca 
Vatiena  nnri  piam  autocesaornm  meorum  dt^iiote  prusecutiui 
instttiitioticu) ;  (^cleniam  pr^-Iibutam  romunemri  ooucedeudo 
deoooi.  Conteltor  igiturfilios  mcosh^rudos  scilit'otet  omnea 
pnitcrna  meos  por  trpmcndatu  indicium  dci  ne  ipsi  fiiciant 
aut  fieri  sinanl  utlam  infnictionein  biiic  meic  duniitioni .  iinmo 
Migouit .  cuufirmenc .  et  iilara  Ibihiliaut ;  ila  ut  deus  dies  et 
regDom  illorum  Ibibiliat  iu  ^-ternu  pace  et  beetitudine  .  et 
BMuia  in  hae  mea  elemosiua  piirtrm  liitbeant  in  celefti 
tvqaio.  Cum  ego  pTYDoniinjiUun  ^ccle«iain  acoepi  in  aduo- 
cationom  et  dofvn»ionuta  tnm  in  poRsc^ioiiiLms  ntiiH  quam  in 
terris  seu  faouiiuibufi  et  consuetodinibas  eidem  pcrtincntt- 
bn .  at  et  ip«i  aduocati  post  mo  Sant  el  defensoveH  in  omni 
tonnn    oooomitste  et  omnia    prvHoriplH    regia    donationo 
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firmiur  nftipalata;  impcrpotaam  conHiftant  inaiolata  . 
Ego  Willclmna  doi  gmtin  nnglorum  rox  ct  dux  yormannc 
rum  atquc  princcps  C^oontHtinoruni  lioc  pn^'ptum  scribor 
pi\oepi  et  Bcriptum  lioo  aigtio  domiok-iD  •}<  confirmiuid 
n&biliui  .  udAreequa  imngiuis  nigillo  iiunper  M«igii«i« 
cuniui .  ^  Vigo  OOatltildia  eiuadetn  coUntcnLRii  regU  ocoom- 
tnodaui .  •{*  I<>^a  Lanfraiicua*  CdDtu&riensis  ^cclesiw  meti<(>- 
politanuB  [pi]o  aSecta  consensi .  •{•  Ego  Odo  Baiooensts 
^■ccleHiai  episoopits  [sabecjripsi  ■•{*  Bgo  Gosfi-idus  Conftaa* 
tionsis  ^■cclcaiee episoopns  coti>ii^aui  .•{«  Ego  Ilago*  Lundo- 
nicnKis  ^Icsiio  opiscopus  co[nlinnaui]  .fifKgo  Walch<^< 
iiUK*  WiiitonionniN  ^cclesinj  opiscopiia  oo[iioea«>]  .  ■!)  Ego 
Wlftantis  Wigoi-niemtU  tfcclMUS  epucopuB  •dqnK<[ui]  .  •{• 
Sgo  Qiso  We11oiiai§  episcopus  corroboraui .  ■{•  Ego  [Biid]utu- 
ntia  alibnfl  hoc  doumn  rc-gium  BUiico[>i  .  •{■  Ego  ScotJaadils 
abbas  .  4*  ^S^  Ricaldua  nbbas  .  •{<  Ego  WllWoldos  sbbas  .  ^ 
Ego  Al[fnutUuM]  ahbiuf .  ■{•  Ego  Baldouuiuus  abbiw  .  ^  Ego 
(Sjimfun  [tibbfw]  .  ^  Kgo  /KclnimiM  .  .  .  ij«  Efru  ^Imiridus 
regis  cuuci'llarius .  fauvudu  rulogi  ul  aigilluui .  •{•  Kgu  Itogurus 
comes  .  i]i  Ego  Hugo  comtts  .  ij^  Ego  Alanu*  comes  .  >{«  Ego 
Rob<Tt.uii  comes .  •{<  Kgo  AlbcriniR  comes .  •}•  Ego  Willvlnius 
tiliuB  Oaberni .  ^  Ego  Uugo  do  montcfoiti .  ■{'  Ego  Kod* 
bertua  de  bello  monte  .  ^  Ego  Bicardus  Gisleberti  comitia 
filiuH  .  tj*  Ego  Balduuuiniis  fi-ater  oius  .  ■{«  Ego  Ilouricus  do 
ferrariis .  ^  Ego  Hugo  de  gnuitomatsnU  .  ■£<  Egg  Walterua 
Qiflard. 

Transcripts  of  the  text  will  bo  found  in  MSS.  Cotton. 
Fftustina  A.  ill.  f.  37  h,  aod  Titua  A.  viii.  f.  12  h.  By  tlio 
means  of  iheso  I  hare  been  able  to  supply  ueTtfral  words 
burned  out  of  tho  original. 

This  remarkablu  deed  is  an  uomistakablu  forgery,  iu  a 
handwHtiug  ccrlaiuly  not  anturior  to  (liu  twoUUi  century, 

'  Not  appoiuleJ  until  a.d.  1070. 

'  Not  appointed  until  a.d.  1076. 

*  Not  appointed  until  *.d.  1070.     Thpte  facta  an)  aIon«  aufflcie 
>rideniM)  of  the  armrinnnnatnni  ofthia  diarlrr,  wliieli  Js,  not  wit] 
iag,  of  vary  coa»idenbIe  liKorMt. 


WILLIAM  TQE  CONQUEROR. 


in 


»|>|KUvat]y  written  by  tho  identical  hand  that  perpetrated 
tho  aimflarly  fmniL-d  and  Bimiliirly  forged  docutnentg,  pro- 
toudiag  Xi>  Ik)  gniDl«  of  rnriuas  pnvilcgo*  &om  Edgar, 
Edward,  and  William  in  fiirour  of  St.  Potor's  Abbey,  Wust- 
tninster,  iiud  now  cxtttitt  in  Uio  abbey  itsolT.  It  cont^iins  » 
long  recital  of  many  grants  and  liberties  to  the  Mmo  abboyi 
and  is  prufc>3sedly  dated  a.u.  lUIJ?,  bgt  contains  subsonp* 
tiong  of  many  bishops  and  abbota  not  appointed  untQ  afl«r> 
wardji. 

"  ALio  nri  undoubted  Torgory,  and  one  of  the  same  sot  u 
the  preceding  one  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Dettn  of 
Wi'Siniiiiflter  baa  kindly  permitted  mo  to  iuaert  it  here,  and 
I  bi'liuvo  it  has  never  been  printed  before.  Tlie  principal 
bonring  it  pats  forth  is  the  independent  position  tho  Abbey 
should  bold  from  any  authority  claimod  over  it  by  tho 
Bishops  of  Ix>n(Ion. 

Endurvcd  "  Svcunda  Carta  Willelmi  primi,  Nota  do 
libertatibus." 

X  Ih  (tOWISB  BAXCT,K  ft  IMniCIBD*  TrIXITATIH  I*1TK18  CT 
Pllii  kt  SriKiTTs  fljMCTi.  AuKX.  Ego  Wilk-lmas  diuina 
miaericordia  rex  Anglornm  ot  dux  Normaunorum  succok- 
auribns  nivis  n^gibiM  .urchiepiscopiH  ,  t<pisco]iifl  .abbatibus  . 
coinitibuit .  optiiiintibuH .  cumfXiJujuc  fidvlibus  qui  sub  diciono 
moa  tstmt  clerin'a  ot  laicis  .  sidulctn  leteniie  felicitatia  et 
pncit.  Quaiu  sit  saliibre  utile  et  nei-cssarium  ^■cclesiarum 
quieti  prospicere  et  de  illarum  pcrpotua  sccui'itate  sollertcr 
tra4flure  .  pluriuinrum  oausiiruni  quoa  in  regiinine  cenobiorum 
in  hid  et  etiam  in  tmusmarinis  regiouibus  fo^as  es»u  sepiiis 
audioimuA  .  exi-mpk  uuD  pauca  nobiii  luauifi-tlant.  PjI  quo- 
niam  in  pleriaqtte  locis  plurimas  iDquietudinra  .  moU-flias  . 
peraccutionos  .  scnndalit  •  atque  grauainina  monaclios  k  plu> 
ritntH  ppiscopi^  pcrtubsso  cognoscimus  .  docot  ut  noatne 
Gxccllvnliai  rrgi*  prouisio  du  ipsorum  nentiiru  qnieto  aalubri 
ffl(>ditctur  dispcvitionv  .  ut  mancntes  in  ipnii  tntnqiiilla  meiite 
in  seniitute  diH  ijVHtus  Hubuuniente  grntia  pt-niimiLVit.  Vnde 
pnHntn  et  pofleri  aciiuit  uniuersi .  quod  antiqiii  gloriosi 
Tvgea   ^^le.sia)n   sanifli   PKtni    apolloluniti)    pHucipis  quia 
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Wcflmonafteriom    dtcitur  nimio   afletflu  dilexemnt  .  bono- 

rauerunt .  et  exaltauemnt .  Hoisqae  regalibus  6pibu9  et  priuU; 

legiis   perpetna   libertat«  cum  omtiibiu  sibi   ptirtinentibu! 

ainplifii,'t>ut''ruiil .  tntintvniDt .  ci  confiminucnint.     Qtill  do 

DIM  qaoi]ue  illos  fideliter  in  hoc  tiMjueotex .  ob  rnuv roiitiam 

et  magTiificenliam  eaoifti  prot«dloris  noftri   atque    fntitorU 

ipsins  btnti  apoftuli  pariterquc  pio  datfti  atnoiv  et  prodiga 

bonignitste  co^nati  moi  bonw  moniorisD  Esdwardj  regis . 

Doftram   patrociniam  .  tatliiiton  .  atqiic   iuaatnni    eidem   i^' 

donn  onncvdimiu  .  angomus  .  indulgvmus  .  immo   noltram 

bcnittolcntiam   probitato  .  largitatv  .  ct  sancionibn*   iUora; 

eoafimumiM .  ot  adiunstn  oapidorum  iniddia»  mndem  nn-l 

diqae  pneiDunfmns .  ie  (coleuadicn  aa^oritate  oninimod 

fulciiDus.     Et  ut  hnx  firtnina  et  solidiiis  io  euum  cuoser* 

uentnr .  in  aiiK'Diiitato  Peuteooftes  bibito  iM>uoilto  in  c^lc- 

beri-inio  luco  ]>nt<acripLi  WellmoDaft<>nj .  <>l  ft  uoOi^  regta 

■naiefbttd  connocatis  in  anQni  cnnflis  regni  noftri  primati* 

bos. ad  audiendaa  ot  oonfiminndus  qniUduni  oyiKidali^t  de* 

croti  cansw  Decessarias .  commuiu  o^ibvqku  maximc  cpiaco> 

pomm  .  abbatom  .  et  alioram    insigainm  .  noftromm    pr^ 

ccram  .  inter  cfe>t«ra  aniucrsa]it«r  hoc    prospiciontes    et 

Aatavntca   dccomimu* .  monanorio   iirai   el  iM-ruiuiitiba«  ia 

oo  cotninodaai  ot  pn>rutiiruni  eioo  iiou  tniituin  iu  iioflro  svd 

ot  in  Hcqtienti   tempore .  ut  illorum  qui  nos   pneoeeverunt 

regnm  logm  .  ci^rinioniit; .  decrcta  i  nobis  et  &  tim  illilllTium 

nirornm  persOniit  anipliori  dignitatis  prrorogatiua  autfqailus 

ei  ooDOmuk.et  Btpvcialiter  commcndata . per^xiti '  im-e  illi- 

bolA  t«n««Dtnx.     Dcinde  ucro  ut  monncbi  illins  san^i  loct 

ponint  deo  aoli  uiM^ara  ct  seniiro  in  tramiuillu  diiiinK>  deuo> 

tionia   propo«ito  .  ab^uo   omni   tuurpnta   (MjnKiK-lndino  .  et 

tfidioeo  grauimino  lnDdi$.<iDe  prnwulis  aut  canuniouruni  eios . 

dofondimufl .  prohibemus  .  ct  omntno  intordiciinus .  olio  so- 

dicioao   ipeoram  Aduonlii  illos   tliAnrbaro  Hiae  ioqnictarc. 

Bpisoopos  etiam  illo  nunqnam  ullum  potrntatntn  aut  domi- 

natum  siuo  itDpt^rium  in  codum  pneaumat  nHitrt>are  .  nee  nlta 

proMUS  subiugationiH  aut  Beruilatia  sine  Iribati  condidoo* . 

'  Wnitm  orer  »o  erawre. 


WIUJABI  Tin:  COXQUEKOR. 
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in  magno  uel  in  niinimo  dei  tniDil\roaoppriinoreaut  gniUAro  . 
iierjue  allquiil  arrognuler  ue)  diswrditer  ibidciu  patmrr* . 
qaod  cartse  eiusdeni  ^cclesiw  conciirclilfr  prtShibent  porpc- 
tmn>.  Kullum  eibi  ma  consuetudinBi-ium  per  uioloatiaia 
nut  p4.T  oxflClioDom  ill  CO  cicigat .  uvl  iiliquain  pi,iutus  in* 
troiniJHioQCni  per  t;^riuinidcia  quasi  ad  siun  didonis  pro- 
pria iuni .  oia  peticiono  nbbatis  ucl  moniichoruni .  oliquondo 
UHurpatJue  exerooaL  Ic  oirco  od  Iimc  dlRpotiuDtln  ut  inviolo- 
bilitcr  atabilietida  ad  laudem  domini  et  lionorvni  WLUOli  PicTKt 
apoftoli.Bub  inuocatione  san^a?  tsimtatis  et  imprettitioDO 
domiuicffi  cmcis .  aan^ique  audtoritate  eiuHdem  apofloli 
ct  otoniam  noflronim  .  pncgcutisqtio  priuilcgii  decreto  ditu 
pttnitnas  .  Kincimus  atque  confinnamiu  .  unanimiter  bio 
«yiiiSdicn  suuciono  tnodis  oinnibuK  uvtODtea .  qoatinos  supro- 
di^la  MoAa  ^ccImih  tiDllis  u»<)uam  (ccWsiallicis  condici- 
onibuK  Kou  c]iiibiuilibi*t  obsi'qtiiix  !<«(;ulnribu8  siibiaceat  ■  neo 
nllU  caDutiiconiiD  iuHbus  de^oruinl  .sod  qiiuinildmodum 
prwordiiuttum  ot  detormiuatuin  et  pnuJlegiorum  oonfirnui- 
tionibas  corraboratum  vt  ftiibilitum  fiK-rnl  t«tDporibiu<  prto- 
scripti  magtiifici  rrgisi  Kidwardi  .  el  nicut  in  illiutt  nioiiaderti 
priuilegiis  conditutuiD  est  sic  pcrpetuo  maneat  inuiobitum 
et  iuconuulauni. 

Propterea  igilur  quicnnque  pnesentis  indituli  et  decreti 
iioftri  paginain  inimo  dui  bencSciam  huiuaque  uniuersalis 
sf  nodj  beoeficium  ucl  beniuolentiam  pra^libato  nobili  loco  ho* 
uorifice  collalain  frimdulentor  ecu  uioleiiler  subuertero  prse* 
sampserit .  eum  uelut  rapAcem  atqiic  socrilcgntu  d  popnli 
^piani  socifhito  iaflu  trainundiSqiio  nnnth^matfl  Hcparamas  et  & 
regno  dui  alicniim .  cum  omnibus  iinpiis  iutonii  inccndii  suppli- 
ricj  coccrvnuuidiiiu  cominittiintiH .  niiti  dig^iin  penil«iitiH  el  sub- 
acqnonti  etncndaliooo  reconcillBtiLi .  Hduvnu*  xaniftum  locum 
illoia  quod  pl^rpere  cgit  enieiidnuerit.  At  iioro  qui  biiiua 
Donrm  Ctttliulicie  saDcioiiiii  obsei-uator  exLiterit .  omuipo- 
Iratia  domiui  uiaericordia  .  et  ipaias  beati  apofloli  cuins  haso 
Bunt  turn  pr^-o  auFTuItus  gralissima .  moreatm-  intermina- 
bilitcT  pncmia  possidere  cnsleftia  .  Amon.  Siqiiidem  ut 
aniueraa  luec  sicnt  sunt — upra  esse  crednntur .  et  &  cunifliB 
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cftllioline  fidci  caltoriba»  firtniiutimu  lone»oUir 
noflne  subflcriptionis  nignum  itnposuimas  .  ot  le^tiiiiof 
teftes  eminfntiorafl  uidvltoot  noflno  ri-jriniiui»  ntros .  sub. 
tBB  annotari  lussimus .  Ego  Willelmiia  ^i  grolia  largienta 
attglorum  r6x — hoc  eigno .  i{i'  .  san^ae  cmciB  istnd  pria 
legium  coofinDAni .  E}fo  LAKPBAKcra  *  ditiiua  cic-mcntin 
^cclesiae  caatnaricosis  niGtropolitanaa  pnesul  Uudaui .  trt  p: 
pritt  manu  .  •{<  ■  hfec  curroboraai .  ^ .  Ego  TBOiua  an; 
BOOpuB  oboraocneis  ^-cclcgia*  consignani .  ^ .  Ego  willri. 
tppiscopua  Itiiidoiiiviisis  ^icdcwiBQ  ad  omnia  suprascripta  con 
wmtira*  sulMcriptti .  •{• .  Ego  ODO  cputoopiu  consoosi  et  snb- 
HcripNt .  ■{< .  Ego  GoRfridus  cpiscopua  coDMmm  et  siibscripsi . 
)}■.  K^»  WalcbeliiiuB  epiBcoputi  conjtcntii  oi  subKcripxi .  ifi .  Ego 
Bcmigius  epiacopns  ,  iji ,  Ego  niHtanus  episcopal .  tjt ,  Ego 
0180  opisoopuB  .  ^ .  Ego  Walicras  cpiitcopas .  ^  .  Ego  Her- 
mannas  epiacopus .  •{• .  Ego  Loonricos  episcopiia  .  >Jf .  Ego 
Scotlandus  abbas  .  ■{■ .  Ego  Wirwoldus  abbaa .  i}i .  Ego  Vitttlis 
abbas  ■  ^ .  Ego  Baldouuiuus  abbas  .  tp.  Ego  Serlo  abbu . 
■}i  Ego  ^gelwim  abbae .  4*  -  Ego  Bodbcrtus  cornea  mo* 
ritoii .  •{■ .  Ego  Willdmus  oomea  oeDKRXi  lilias .  •{) ,  Ego 
Bogerius  comes  .  ifi .  Ego  Alboriciu  comc«  .  •{• .  Ego  Os> 
iiiundns  regis  cancellanua  re1£gi  ot  sigillaai .  ^ .  Ego  Itod> 
hortiis  do  btflloinonte  .  "i*  ■  Ego  Waltwua  giflitrduit ,  Otnnea 
ifti  coDscQKOniiit  biec;  et  signauorunt;  anno  dominicta  id* 
caroationis  .  (t) .  i.xi""' .  qninto  .  etiam  adupt!  imperii  pne- 
nominati  gloriosi  regis  Willolmi  aono .  iiii^ .  die  pncdiilt 
fofti  rciitccoftea .  xi"" .  Kt .  iunij  .  scripta  eft  b»o  carte  ot 
aigiUftta  .  et  ab  ipso  rrgo  et  supradiiflis  perBonta  t«lliJicata . 
el    confirmata .  ct   automata    ia    dei    nomiiie    fcliciter 

amoK. 

"  Printed  in  Dngdalo's  Mon.  Angl.  iti.  p.  102,  ool.  i 

o.  vi. 

■  OrigLnnltf  thuM  *,  but  the  Mltire  erM«d. 

*  Not  apiiointcd  till  IStk  AtiK.  1070. 

'  Scinll  frniiurc  Lure.    The  dntc  i»  inoonwt.    May,  1070.  would  b«  I 
ill  tlie  fourth,  not  fifth,  ri'unslycM  ofWilliiuu  I.  i  niid  the  fourth  day  | 
of  P»ntei-ofil,  1070,  ia  26Ui  of  May.  not  83ad  of  May,  tha  oqaivalaot  of 
U  Eal.  Juu. 
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"4*  ■  Willdmus.  rox  anglonim.  IVtrot^isropn'coflransi. 
7  Willelmo  comiti'  Blio  Ofberni .  7  liDjoni  Comitj*  Ceftrenai . 
cvtarifqae  Comitibua  .  Ac  Iltironibtifl  .  Victwoinitibua  .  omni* 
bnsque  fidelibuf  7  miniftria  sois;  fraiicif7Anjli8;  falutem  . 
Sciatis  me  concessisse  7  dedisse  deo  7  ^CcoWiio  Snnclw 
MABtii  de  Cooentrva  .  7  Abbnti  Loofrnino*  fmtribtuiciuo 
eiofdem  lod— ^d  otctualo  fubHJdiurii .  omncm  douuliouos  ter- 
rarom  uliarumquo  romm  omnium  qana  Luof:ncu8  comef  pro 
hlnt^  unimiD  aiuc  ibidem  coiitulit .  cam  «aca  .  7  foona .  toll . 
7  toun ;  lie  foiatA?  7  libonu*  ficut  pite  memoriiB  jCudwardua 
co^slna  ntcuti  uolinii  7  pleniiia  eirdom  oonce&8it.7  per 
cnrtai  funs  conprinauit .  )3>s  testibns .  Odone  baiocenn  opi- 
aoopo * .  GospHdo  episoopo  de  coDHantiis^.  Roberto  comito 
de  tnoretao .  Roxerio  comiM  de  munjume?  .  Donrico  do 
l^mriiB.'  VAL." 

Eodortied  "  Citrta  WiUolmi  primi  conqiK-Kturiii  Kogis." 

'•  Thiit  rviiiiirknblo cliarler  i*  nddrmiwd  U>  WiiUtnn,  Biiihop 
of  Worcester,  nnd  Count  William  t'itxonbcrn,*  n>citiug  the 
oooflnnidioa  to  Abbot  Svrlo  and  St.  PuKVa  Abbey, 
GlooceBter,  of  all  llie  lands  "  t\aaa  ThdtnsK  Ai-ctiiepi<«copaa 
Eboracenns  injuiite  t«iio}>»t."  For  an  account  of  Uie  cir* 
eamstaDcea  herein  menlioned,  aee  William  of  Maltnesbnry'a 
'  Oesta  Pbnlificum '  (ed.  Hatnilton,  p.  263  n.,  2<J3,  and  264), 
where  Aldred,  saccessor  to  Wulatao  ia  the  see  of  Worcester, 
and  predecessor  of  Thomas  in  tLe  province  of  York,  appears 
to  btt  tfao  guilty  person.  "Non  itolum  hoc,  sed  et  villaa 
r«liqiin)i  epiacopatus,  quos  AlilreduH  urchiepiscopua  ri>tina> 
ant,  [Wltttanus]  recuperavit  ad  unitin,  cum  Lanfnmcitii 
nrchiepiacopiu  constauter  aasisteret  cnusic,  nrgcnAt  vidi-licot 
einnlum  primatns  et  potentife." 

LaoTmie  appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  every  occn- 
noo  to  try  and  uudvrminu  WUtan's  positinn,  in  this  oa«e 
be  Reems  to  h&vo  alleged  that  he  was  scheming  to  obtain 
Tbomai's  place.     The  anbjoct  is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this 

'  io;fi-io». 


*  Ooe.  1076.  oh.  aato 

•  iai8-10M. 


»  Ob.  1071,0.  B.W.SI.ii.«2. 
•  lWO-1097. 


1070-UOl. 


'  Oco.  1081. 


Ob.  1071. 
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paper,  but  xany  be   read  in  a   valuable   worlc    [by    He: 
Scale   English],  'Ancient    History,   English   and    Fren^ 
t'XPtnplifiud  in  a  regular  dissection  of  the  Saxon  Cbrontcl 
1830.     12m<>. 

'*  This  rviiiiirkubly  Incuuic  chart«r,  porhnpi  the  sho: 
OD   record,   is   print«d   iu   Uie   now   cidition  of    DugdiJ< 
'HoDUticon   AuglieanuiD,'  vol.  i.  p.  302,  col.  i.  no.  xli 
ffoin  ou  incorrect  cop;  in  the  Cotton  MS.  Fanstina  A.  iiL 
fol.  62i. 

"  \y.  rpx  anglorum  .  h  .  do   porlu  .  ct  omnibna   fideli! 
Bois  iVancigeniB  vt  anglLs  salntom  ■  Sdatts  me  dcdi&se  saiicto 
petro  ds  WcKtinoiuuterio  .  Docitniun  du  rotelanda .  ot  ta  hugo 
de  portu  indc  <rum  saigias." 

Eudomod :  "  W.  Detiima  Hot«laiid." 

Hugo  de  Fortu  occurs  iu  manv  docuincnta  towards  the 
of  William's  reign.     Cf.  Dugdale'a '  Baronage,'  vol.  i.  p.  463 ; 
Sir  Hour;  Ellis's  '  Introduction   to  the  Dowesday   Kook,' 
Tol.  i.  p.  -ttM),  and  note. 

I*  Now  as  this  Pariit  chnrter,  bearing  ft  profesaed  date  of 
1069,  posseHscH  a  seal  uf  the  Hocond  or  later  type,  cer- 
taiuly  in  uko,  as  I  shall  prf.-sciitly  sliow,  af^vr  lOSd,  and  an* 
othiT  fyrgod  ono  already  mentionftd,  datvd  U>67,  henrs  a 
siMtl  of  ihi!  typo  which  was  genuinely  in  neo  Iwtffecn 
1071-1072,  thv  proof  is  beibre  db,  if  any  ladood  be  re< 
quired,  tliat  the  forger  appended  to  his  linndiwork  a  seal, 
genuine  in  ittfelf,  and  either  nbatracted  from  a  genuine  docu- 
ment, or  made  by  a  surreptitious  procuraaoe  of  the  mutnx, 
lint  whose  origin  is  withutit  doubt  derived  5njni  a  matrix 
nut  cngnived  till  many  ytmrs  after  tho  date  of  tho  docnino: 
which  it  proposos  by  itH  presuncu  to  ratify. 

Wo  hero  incidentally  Warn  tlic  enormous  rahie  of 
taiuing  com'clly  the  order  iu  which  tho  Hi.fds  of  our 
monarchs  stand,  of  limiting  the  yeard  during  which  tbey 
were  current,  and  of  carefully  examining  the  imprcssiont 
which  wo  poetess,  wilJi  a  view  to  discovering  small  d) 
enc08  of  detail  suiBcient  to  warrant  the  statement  that  thi 
issue  from  distinctly  separate  matrices.    The  pious  b' 
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fraadolont  scribe  was  unnwAre  that  the  so«l  of  lit*  king  bod 
nndeT:g(rae  a  matorial  alteration,  and  in  hiii  hnslo  to  combat 
tho  choUunge  which  a  spurious  st-al  might  linro  provnkeil, 
oremtflohtid  hiniM^lf  in  nrirully  ptv^viiling  a  ^uuiiif  )>«al  that 
would  licor  the  closMt  iiispuction.     In  thosu  days  the  seal 
WH  to  ihi;  uDlvornud,  to  tJio  general  obiK'rvor,  of  inoro  im^ 
portAaoo  than  any  oilier  cironoiBlanoc  oonnectod  with  Ibu 
document  to  which  it  woa  attached,  so  ranch  bo  that  no  leu* 
B  ptinisbment  than  death  itH«ir  was  the  penalty  of  countvr- 
fetling  ascid;  perhaps  the  cunning  of  thi^  ovcr-zouluus  indi* 
ndunl  mggostcd  this  aa  the  only  way  out  of  tho  difficulty 
when  the  fiuiahed  page,  too  large  and  itratontioiis  to  bo  tntu, 
required  but  tlio  royal  seal  to  crown  tho  work  ho  hod  under- 
taken, that  be  might  confer  ua  additional  safeguard  upon 
the  privileged  insiiintion  of  which  ho  wan  bo  unworthy  u 
member.     Many  Eimilar  forgorios  abound,  both  in  Kngland 
ind  on  the  Continent,  nnd  no  doubt  thoy  fouud  crodunce, 
ud  were  to  some  cxt'Tnt  n  nhifld  of  protection  ogainiit  royal 
npadly  and  plundering  ccclcsiiiatictt.    Tho  8onl,  ihcn-forr, 
DDtt  bo  always  considurod  ooo  of  tJio  prinripnl  points  of  a 
duner,  fur  npon  it*  harmony  with  the  djito  of  tho  deed  ■ 
gtM  dtMil  dupcnda ;  no  wondur  then  that  a  genuine  boo],  oa 
■*lh*  caM  before  uit,  should  have  disarmed  all  aiispiciun  of 
dMinprupcr  source  of  tho  iuBlrument. 

IV  Mai  is  accnrately  engraved  in  the  '  ArclLieologin,' 
iiT.lJIG,and  tho  charter  itselfoccurs  in  the  'Recueil  do 
ptfaes  juBtiUcatires,'  p.  IxxxviiJ,  n"  cxv,  appended  by  Dom 
KtW  FelibioQ  to  his  *  Histoirc  de  I'Abbiiyo  Royalo  do 
SuiUUeoys,'  fol.  Paris,  17041. 

■Ji .  Willulmiu  rex  Anglomm,  comos  Nortmannorum  atqne 
Ct&maiiDeniuum .  Christ)  lidelibuH  ubique  gentium  .  Miso- 
tUor  o(  ini:M>ricora  domiuus  .  pations  cb  multum  miaerioors  . 
inter  cetera  swe  miaerationis  priocopta .  cum  uniuursa  qu» 
pcmdttt  homo  ultra  quam  divi  potest  compeudi^isa  (tint  ad 
nqB|MniionGm  bcatitudiuiH  iuti<rutu .  priucipit  nobis  ex  his 
■In  inn  poseidemns  .  indcGciontcs  thc-«aui-u.s  lliettauriamt . 
dioai;  11iBflBora«tc  nobis  tbesnuros  in  otelo.ubi  noquo 
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lemgo  Q«qiie  exterminant.  CnJun  pncccpti  amoro  ftima- 
latt .  ego  ot  coUateratia  man  Mattildk  .  cum  prudctiti  coiuilio 
proccruRi  iioftroruni  pro  ealute  auim»  notlrae.  lib«^mrura  . 
otnniiimqa«  iiollrorum  .  eoclesiam  de  Derheat  aitam  in  terrU 
torio  ol  coinilntu  cinitatJs  Gtooct^drte  sandlo  Dionysto .  onias 
pmrogatiuo  apolli^ta  Qnlliii;  p<>piiliis  con^atul&tur  .  cudi 
omniboa  sibi  appoiiililiiaconri'Hmiis  .  sicut  fidcli  nultro  BaU- 
nino  eiaadein  saudli  inooacho  inlustrts  nateoouor  nofler  rax 
Eiidwnrdus  siiis  propntiK  ti^ihutt  dedJt .  prinsqiinm  nlibntiam 
siiriCti  Kadinundi .  cui  nunc  pneefit  .  alj  cixK-tu  Hiucipvrct .  vi 
Bicuti  noa  poftmodum  adopto  regno  ijtai  coDoeaRimua.  Bo* 
bomtnita  citiBin  hoc  prinilc^o  donum  quod  pneoomiaatas  rex 
eidem  sanifto  pro  nancisconda  mcrcedc  lett'rno  contulit .  uide- 
ticet  Teintnoa  cum  omnibua  ad  ae  pn'tiaentibua .  sanc»etit«8 
eam  liberam .  sicut  ot  Imnc  quam  tpKi  tnbninitis.qantinus 
nos  ol  sobolea  notsira  ij^sitia  aiin^li  procibuM .  ^ociorumquo 
eiufl  Rustici  et  Elcntherii .  ndipjaci  meTeamur  prospvrum 
pmwciiHa  uitiD  statum  .  et  letcrnte  atAtionU  portum.  Si  quia 
autem  ex  }iuc  iioRni  donatione  qnippiam  diripuerit .  coiua* 
cimqiiv  poU-flatia  ail .  ex  audloritato  dei  ommpot«ntJa  .  cam 
Diklliun  vt  Abyron  aimilem  soptiatur  portionom .  niai  roai- 
pisoena  eat  is  faction  em  et  eiDendtttioiiem  mnfto .  fnitribusque 
loci  attitultitia  .oxtiibuerit .  Anno  IXiminicto  incMuatiotus . 
M.  Ixviiij  .ri'(^i  uprtj  WiUcImi  regis  tortio  in  a<«camln  dio 
poflobtu  lirinntiim  v»i  hoc  priuilegiuni  in  moiiallerio  aan^i 
SpiSStin  Hpud  ciuitiitem  Wincfatra:  dum  celebraretor  missa. 
Bin  tenibua  conaenlientibua.  Ego  Willelmua  rex  .  banc 
noflroia  donationoui  ot  corrobomttonem  aigno  agyie  cmcis 
muuiui .  •{■ .  Ego  Mattildia  nigina  eiuadcni  regis  hoc  mihi 
plocere  profeaaa  aum.  Ego  Rtcliunlns  rcgi»  fihos .  paliii  ct 
matris  donani  HheiitiHsime  annni .  •{« .  Ego  Sligandus  occle- 
Biao  CautiiiiricnxiK  archiepiacopua  conlinnaui .  •{■ .  Ego  Aldre- 
iuM  <.-ccb>iiiio  Ebomceuaia  archiepiscopos  couaoduoi  ■  f  •  Ego 
^Villehiiua  P'piaeopua  Lundoniie  .  ^  .  Ego  A^Iricoa  epi- 
Boopaa .  Ego  Herimaouus  epiacopua  .  tji .  Ego  Giao  cpiacopoa 
miff  ■  Ego  Odo  episcopua  frater  regia  conaignaui .  ^ .  Ego 
^nUHdaa  epiacopna  aan^ti  Laudi .  >§* .  Ego  Baldninua  Ebrui- 
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censis  episcopns  .  t^ .  Ego  Ernaldaa  CinDomannensiB  episco- 
pas .  ■{• .  Ego  Robertua  comes  regis  frater  cum  beniuolcotia 
consenai .  ij* .  Ego  Willelmae  comes  Oaberti  filius  .  tp  .  Ego 
Robertns  comes  Augensis  castri .  tip  .  Ego  Bodulfus  comes 
•  "i*  -  Ego  Brieu  .  "i« .  Ego  Fulco  de  Alnoo  .  ijf .  Ego  Henricua 
FerranenBis  .  tj*  .  Ego  Hugo  de  Mnnte  forti  .  tj* .  Ego 
RichardoH  fiUns  Gisleberti  comitio  .  "i* .  Ego  Rogorus  Oiori 
-  HS* :  Ego  Haimo  regis  dapifer .  ij* .  Ego  Bobertus  frater 
hniiis  Haimonis  .  •{< .  Signnm  reginse .  ■}• .  Signum  regis .  ij* . 
Signum  filii  eius  Richardi. 

^*  By  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  I  am 
enabled  to  insert  the  text  of  the  charter  here  : — 

"W.  rex  anglomm  .  R .  uicecomiti  &  omnibua  ministna 
snis  in  authreia  salntem.  Sciatia  quia  pro  aalate  animEe  mete 
coBcedo  deo  et  sancto  petro  Westmonasterii  et  abbati .  G-, 
Tiij.  hidas  de  manerio  piriford .  qu89  in  dominio  meo  sunt 
infra  forestam  de  Windleaores .  quietas  a  modo  semper  et 
liberas  a  scoto .  et  ab  omni  mea  consuetndine .  et  censu 
peconite  quse  geld  nocatar  anglic^ .  T.  W.  episcopo  dunel- 
[mensi]  .  et .  J.  taileb .  Post  deacriptionem  totius  anglite," 
.  Endorsed :  "  W.  Piriford,"  and  in  a  later  hand  "  Carta 
Et^B  Willelmi  de  viij  hidia  in  Pirford."  Abbot  Gatfridns 
or  GoiafridoB  occurs  in  1072,  and  William  of  St.  Carileph, 
Bp.  of  Dnrham,  dates  from  1086  to  1096. 

Domesday  Book  herein  called  '  Descriptio  totius  Angliae,' 
was  completed  in  1086. 

"  See  Brit.  Mus.,  Additional  MS.  26759,  f.  f  J. 
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Tin.— ON  THE  GREAT  SEALS  OP  WILLIAM 
THE  CONQUKROR. 


BT  WAITER   I>K  OUT   MltCU. 


(Btaa  OoMiub«r  21,  1870.) 


ADDENDUM. 


In  the  papcv  I  had  the  honour  of  com mimica ting  U 
the  Society  upon  the  Great  Seals  of  "William  lln 
Conqueror,  X  alluded  bnefly  to  the  fact  that  vat 
specimen  of  the  great  seal  of  this  king  was  id  esi 
istence  at  C^nterburj*;  a  recent  search  made  ninoD 
the  Cartfe  Aiitiqua:  (a.  78.)  in  the  Treasury  Roomoi 
theCathedral,  by  permission  of  the  Dean,  who  kinJl/ 
allowed  mc  to  examine  the  literary  tr<.^asure«  thcre^ 
was  rewarded  by  finding  the  original  act  of  Council  fo< 
settlement  of  the  dispute  betwceu  the  Archbishops  o 
Canterbury  and  York  respecting  the  piimacy  of  En< 
land.  'I'he  text  of  this  important  document  has  beei 
printed  with  some  errors  in  M^ilkins's  'Conciha  Magni 
Britanniw,'  I^ondon,  1737,  p.  824,  from  a  late  tweUU 
century  copy  in  MS.  Cotton,  Domitiau  A.  V.,  fol.  Ij 
but  83  the  original  text,  though  faithfully  copied  b 
the  scribe  who  wrote  the  Cottouian  MS.,  has  nc 
been  in  all  cases  adhered  to  by  Wilkiiis,  I  venlur 
to  think  a  correct  reuderiug  of  the  original  wUl  no 
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be  an  nnacccptablc  addition  to  ecclesiastical  litera- 
ture.    The  seal   accompanjing  this  document  pre- 
WDts  many  remarkable  points  in  connection  with 
what  has  been  stated  by  me  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  has  bu-cn  affixed  by  the  method  termed  en  plaqitf 
Or  en  placard,  that  is,  a  circular  hole  about  one  inch 
diamet*;r  has  been  cut  in  the  lower  part  of  the  veU 
luiD,  and  a  mass  of  yellow  wax  pressed  on  each  side 
which  received  the  impression  of  the  matrix ;  three 
norrow  slits  indicate  the  original  presence  of  a  small 
slip  of  vellum  to  give  a  firmer  hold  to  the  wax.    This 
iDctlirjd  of  sealing,   though  found    by  Sir    Frederic 
Madden  to  have  been  employed  by  Offa  in  a.d.  790, 
iiid  I-^dgar  in  a.i>.  9G0,  was  ufvcr  uwd  to  our  know- 
Wge  afterwards  except  in  this  single  instance  ;  there 
u  no  doubt  that  this  peculiar  method  was  used  in 
conlinentiU  diplomacy;    and  when  the  scope  of  the 
icstrumeiit,  and  the  probability  that  it  was  prepared 
l>y  ItulMfrtan^  the    lector  of   the    K<mmn    C^iirt,  is 
t»licn  into  cimsideralion,  I  think  this  solitary  devia- 
tion from  the  Kn};lisli  custom  is  fully  accounted  for. 

Of  the  st'ul  itself,  though  very  fragmentary,  on  the 
ffierse  especially,  tliere  yet  remains  sufficient  to 
riww  that  it  belongs  to  the  tj^ie  which  I  consider  the 
Uter  one  of  tlie  two;  and  as  we  find  the  otlii-r,  that  is 
tlic  first  type,  in  use  between  a.d.  1071  and  1072, 
*liile  this  document  is  dated  in  the  latter  year,  it 
follows  that  the  matrix  of  this  second  type  was  cer- 

^ly  first  employed  not  earlier  than  A.D.  1U71,  nor 
r  tlian  a.d.  1072.  This  being  firmly  established, 
il  iit  eiident  that  we  now  possess,  tor  tlie  future,  a 
■Unas  of  deciding  whether  sealed  and  undated  docu- 
uicnis  uf  William  Uie  Conqueror  are  to  be  referred 
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to  the  period  A.D.   1066-1072,  or  a.d.  1072-1087, 
and  this  is  of  great  value  in  determining  other  qtm* 
tions  raised  in  the  documents  themselves, 
llic  text  is  OS  follows: — 

Anno  ab  incamotioQe  doinini  no«(tri  iliosa  yP'  niilletiDO 
■cptoagcsimo  «ocundo  .  poniilic&tuM  autcm  donni  Alomidri 
pnpf  uud&dmo  .  rogni  |  uero  Willplmi  fj^loriuai  regis  an^o- 
rum  &  daaia  nortbnmDnoruti]'  sexto  .  ex  pr\'ccpto  eia)i<]e>D 
Alexandri  papv  .  annuento  oodpm  rege  in  |  prescntis  rjistw 
&  episoupomm  atquo  abbatnm  nontilata  est  caoaa  do  |^ 
roatn  ijiiuin  i.At<PiuiitCT8  dorobemerDsia  Brchivpiscopustuptfrl 
vbontcuasom  ^ccloainm  iun>  rim;  ^oclnif  proclatnabat .  &  ot 
nrdinotionibus  quomndxm  ojiiiic-opuriiiD  ,  de  quibiM  ad  qofx^ 
iqH'cmlitor  portinorent  |  cerium  iniuinie  cooftiibat.     KttiA- 
dom  nliqtinndo  diuersiB  diaersamm  ocripturarum  aoiftoril*' 
tibus  probatum    atque   oilDDEuni    ell  .  |  qnod    eboraceDfi^ 
aeooleeia  ctuitUBTiensi   di-bcat  aubiacero  .  eiuaque  arcbiop*' 
scopi  ut  primiilU  totius  britaiiniv  di-ipositiODihas  iu  jis*  qii4 
lid  I  ;(piaiiain   n-ligiouem   pertineut   m   omnibus    oboodii^'^ 
Subie^tionom  aoro  duDulmt-iiiiis  buo  oil  lindisfaraeDsts  opf 
soopt  .  ab)uu   Diiiniuni   rcgionuin   &  |  terminia  licifoldeofi^j 
epiM'ojm  &.  buiiilirif  nmgui  flurii  usque  nd  fxtreino^  rcoti^ 
fines  .  &  qu)C(|n)d  ex  hac  parte  predi^  fluiniuia  nd  | 
obtain   oboriiceutiiH  aecclesi^  iure  competit  .  cautuari* 
mt-tropolitanus  obomceosi  arcliiopiscopo  piusqno  sucoeaMR- 
bns  in  perpeluiim  |  obtinoru  n>tiuc>ii»it.     Ita  at  si  cantnari*! 
enaiii  nrcliifpiEcopus  ooncilium  cogoro  nobierit :'  ubicuuque ' 
oisitm  ei  fuevit .  eboraoen^is  arcbiopiaoopus  sui  pr^^ii'nliaui 
cnm  omnibus  sibj  sabtoiftis  ad  outam  etua  exhibeat .  &,  oiaaM 
^DatMnicia  dispoeitionibus  obocdiens  exifUt.      Quod  aiitem* 
Bboncensis  '  arcbiopiacopiis  proAmioaoDi  cHtitunrionBi  archi- 
episct^o  faccre  otiam  cum  iMtcrunonto  dobnit  r'  Lunwn 
dorobomeuf^ie    archivpiscopii-t    ox    nn'Liqun    antucmseanm] 
COOBUetudiiiK  ull<-ndit .  «■(!  ob  amon-in  rcgiK  iboin^  ol 

'  Norniannonim,  MS.  Colt.  DomilioD  A.V.,  f.  13. 
*  Itiit.  M&  GtU.  >  UcbifdJeiMM.  3SS.  Colt. 
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ceDsi  arcliiepiscopo  sacramentuai  relaxuiit .  ecriptamque  | 
tAiitam  professiouem  recepit  .  sou  pt^-iudicsiiH  BOCCBaaoribua 
suie  .  qui  mcnunentam  cum  profossioao  i  saccessoribua 
OioDi^'  «xigore  |  uolucritit.  Si  nrclitapisooptu  canta&rionBia 
uitoni  Suivrit  :'  uburnoeiiius  urcbiupiitcoptis  doroborniam 
ttonk-t  .  &  oam  qui  uloCiiis  ftinrit  ciitii  [  ceteris  pr^futf  acc- 
vUiai^-  «]>iHcupi8  iit  primati-ui  prupriiiin  iuro  coosecr&bit. 
Quod  si  eboniocnsia  Hrclii^piscopus  obieritr'is  qui  ei  8U0lc«»- 
suruii  fliffitur  .  acivjito  &  ^^>ff^  tu-chiepidcopatu8  doiio  .  cou- 
tuariani  uel  ubi  c&ntuarieDsi  arcliiepiucopopIacuLTitaccedet. 
&  ab  I  ipso  ordinatioDem  canonico  more  auscipiet.  Uulc 
conflitutiuDi  consenserunt  pi\-fatua  rex  A  aichiepiscopi 
LAXVKAiCcvit  CHDtiULriuasiH  St  tbomoH  ebora<x'ii»is  .  &  C9t«ri 
qui  intvrruoniiit  cpiecopi.  VcntiUita  oitt  niitom  )ii,-e  causa 
priut*  apud  uiiciitiiiiani  ciuJlJi tcin  in  ptiHoiIi  iiolciniiitato  .  in 
cupolLa  regia  i\ut;  aita  vH  in  caflello  .  poatvii  in  uilln  rcgia 
qof  nocatur  vuindisor* .  ubi  &  Bnem  accepit  in  prgfitcntia 
regia  .  epiacoporam  .  abbatum  .  diuersoniu]  ordinuoi  .  qui 
coDgrogati  erant  apud  curiam  in  festiuitat*  peutocortea. 

^.  Signum  Willclini  regis  .  ■}•  Signum  Mathildia  re- 
?>»¥  ■  "i*  ^gu  1iab(.'rtii(i  sanely  runinii^-  ^-cclt^si^*  lector  & 
domni  Alexandri  pnp<,'  lugntuit  subscripKi  .  ^  Kgo  lak- 
riuxcvs  dorolicmvnuis  archiepiacupim  xubwripMi  .  ij*  EffO 
Tliouiiis  Aborooenaiii  arohi«pi»copaa  tiubacripKi .  •{•  Kgo  Will- 
clmiifl  lull  don  ietisia  episcopns  ooiiaenai  .  •{•  Kgn  Hcrimuiiiiuti 
sinbnrnenaiB  episcopus  aubscripsi  .  4*  l^g**  uiilltauuH  uui- 
gornonaia  cpiscopus  sabucripBi  .  >{•  Ego  Walterua  heref'or- 
duuis  cpiscopus  conHciisi  .  <j«  Kgo  (iiNu  Liui.<Ilc<nsiH  epiacopna 
OOnwiisi  •  4*  ^'K"  iitMtiigiuA  durcbacfuniH'  t^piscnpun  siiL- 
ecripxi  .  •{•  Kgu  Walchelimus  uueutanua  cpiscopus  subacrip- 
tii .  •{*  K^o  horfaiilu!!  belineaneosia  epi^eopuH  eubttcripsi  .  ^ 
Kgo  iligaiidua  ctcellntnsis  epiauopus  coi)Bi;uBi  .  ij*  Ego 
Siutianlas  hrofenais  opiacopus  consonsi  ,  ^  Ego  Oabeniust 
oxonicusia  cpiacopus  conscnsi  .  ^  Ego  Odo  baiooeuaia  epi- 
wopuB  &  oomc8  canti^-  votiwcn^i  .  •{•  Ego  GoisrHdna'  cou- 

•  Wmill««»,  IfS.  Cotl.  »  clo^.■ll.TU»i^  MS.  Colt. 

*  GuKlHiiu*,  3t:>.  Coil. 
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R'lntieiisis  cpiscopus  &  anoB  de  primstiboa  aoglonun  coii> 
sensl .  4i  Ego  ScollaDctas  abbas  cenobii  sancti  ATOvariMi 
conaenst .  ij-i  Ego  Elfvuinus  abbas  cenobii  quod  rammeBei 
dicitiir  coasensi  .  •{i  Ego  Elnodus  Oleatoniensis  abbas  con- 
sensi  .  tj*  Ego  ThurflanuB  abbita  cenobii  quod  is  insula  qa^ 
dicitur  heH  situm  est  consensi  .  tj*  Ego  Vlunoldaa^  abbas 
cenobii  quod  certisei  dicitnr  consensi  .  •{(  Ego  ElDoias  abbas 
cenobii  heuesandi  conaensi .  "{<  I^o  fredericns  abbas  cenobii 
8an(5li  albani  consensi  .  ij*  Ego  Ooiafridus  abbas  cenobii 
Saniiii  Petri  quod  non  longo  &  lundonia  sitom  est  consensi . 
^  Ego  BalduinuB  abbus  cenobii  Sao^i  EAdmnndi  con- 
sensi .  iji  Ego  Torotdua  abbaa  de  bni^  consensi  .  *^  Ego 
Adelelmus  abbas  abbendoni^  consensi  .  •$<  Ego  Rualo  d^^ 
abbas  noni  monalterii  uuentoni^  consensi. 

Endorsed:  "I.  De  primatn  Cantuariensis  EcclesisB  teni> 
pore  Willelmi  regis. 

"  Ordinacio.  §  De  subjectione  Eboraci,  tempore  W.  R^is 
et  Lanfranci  archiepiscopi,  debita  sibi  et  successoribos  snis 

et  ecclosite  Christi  inpcrpetuum," 

'  uuluuolduB,  MS.  Colt.  •  Eualodus,  MS.  Oott. 
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IX.— ACCOUNT  OP  COFFINS  AND  WUirSIUCS 
DISCOVERED  IN  EGYPT  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THE  VISIT  OF  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP 
WALES    IN  18(58-9. 

BV   8AKUEI,  BIRCO,   LL.D. 
(Ikod  Fcbnwrj-  a,  18T0.) 

On  the  occnsirm  of  the  visit  to  Ks7P'  *^^  H.R.TI.  the 
Prinw  of  Wales,  in  1808,  and  at  the  time  of  his  stay 
at  Thebes,  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  containing 
several  onffinH  and  mummies,  nil  apparently  of  a 
Thehan  family  which  lived  in  the  seventh  century 
before  our  era.  The  site  had  been  known  for  some 
time  to  certain  residents  on  the  spot,  bnt  was  kept  n 
secret,  and  is  supposed,  from  the  information  which 
has  been  communicated  to  tne,  to  have  been  placed 
three  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  Colossi,  in  the 
plains  at  Gonmeh.  The  sepulchre  itself  was  about 
9D  feet  deep  in  the  native  rock,  and  Mustapha,  the 
Sritish  Vice-Consul  at  Thebes,  and  Mr.  Kdwin  Smith, 
an  American,  who  has  been  long  located  there,  de- 
scended the  pit  at  a  considerable  risk,  and  brought 
to  the  light  of  day  about  thirty  mummies  and  thirty 
ruoffins.  Ten  of  the  coffins  were  left  in  Egypt,  but 
the  mummieu,  with  other  coffins,  the  best  of  the  find, 
were  presented  by  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Viceroy,  to  the 
Prince   of  Wales,    who  brought  lliem    to  England. 
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They  were  teniponirily  deposited  in  Clarence  Home. 
It  was  my  rare  good  fortune  to  inspect  and  study  tlie  i 
collection,  and  as  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  so  large  ^H 
number  of  coffins  of  the  same  jH-riod  can  be  compared^^ 
the  general  results  of  tlieir  examination  n'ill  probably 
oonti'ibute  to  the  clossiRcation  of  other  mummies  and  I 
coffins  of  the  same  period.  These  were  of  the  age  of 
Bocc-horis  and  his  father  Tncphuchthns,  the  monarchs  I 
of  the  2-Uh  dynasty.  These  were  a  Saite  dynoNly,  and 
remarkable  for  two  drcumstances:  the  father,  com- 
pelled by  neccssjtj',  during  au  e.\iiodition  to  Arabia, 
to  partake  of  the  simpler  fare  of  a  private  individual,' 
cursed  the  royal  luxury  of  M cues,  the  founder  of  (he 
monarchy ;  the  son  IJocthoris,  contemptible  in  per- 
son," was  remarkable  for  the  wisdom  of  hia  laws,  and 
the  fact  that  a  lamb  spoke  in  his  reign.'  This  pro- 
hiibly  refen-e<l  to  some  oracular  response,  but  why 
the  fact  was  important,  or  to  what  cfl'ect  the  animal 
spoke,  has  not  het>n  recorded  by  the  epitomista.*  Per- 
haps it  prophesied  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  monarch 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Klhiopian  .Sabaco  and 
burnt  alive.  Tliu  length  of  the  reign  of  tiocchoris  it 
stated  to  be  six  or  forty-four  years ;  so  great  a  differ^ 
ence,  that  the  discovery  of  monumental  evidence  could 
alone  determine  which  of  the  two  was  the  real  dura- 
tion of  hiti  reign.  The  discovery  of  the  Sera|H-uni  has 
roveaIe<l  the  name  of  Hocchoris.  prexHously  unknown, 
and  the  death  of  an  Apis  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign. 


»  Diodor.  i.  67. 


'  DioiJor.  Bibl.  i.  -15. 

'  Maitpthoiii  African.  Sjnrell.  p.  74. 
WIS.  fiau. 

*  Tbi*  miraculous  Ittinb  lind  two  tuls,  two  Iind*.  four  lionu,  uJ 
«i|thti  fi'M.  It  rM»mbl(4  tW  ii>j(hi(«l  rcprciMiuUlUih*  of  tlut  ntuaor 
taiiia  ct  Iht  godt.  U¥Ai*a,  K.  H.  xxi.  3.    Lqisiat,  Kuaigab.  t.  87.) 
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iu  the  Mb  of  the  month  ThotU,  agrceiu;;  with  the 
duration  of  his  rule,  according  to  ManPtho.'    This 
Apia  was  not  suocceded  by  any  other  of  the  same  reign, 
which  would  hnve  been  the  case  had  Bocchoris  sat  on 
the  throne  thirty-eight  yean  longer,  so  that  the  date 
of  six  years  must  be  regarded  as  the  correct  one. 
There  were  also  indication);  that  Bocchoris  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  22nd  dynasty,  and  was  probably 
descended  fntin  the  younger  branch  or  line  of  Ilesi- 
emkheb  and  Osorchou  II..  while  the  Apis  which  died 
in  his  reign  was  buried  in  the  same  chamber  with 
another  which  dii-d  in  the  37th  year  of  Shashank 
rV.,  thei-e    being  no  trace  of  an  Apis  of  the  23rd 
dynasty,  which  histed,  according  to  Manctho,  eighty- 
nine  years,     it  is  impossible  that  an  Apis  should  not 
have  lived  in  that  interval.    The  names  of  the  ofBccra 
of  state  at  the  time  of  Bocchoris  are  also  similar  to 
those    of  the   22nd    dynasty,  another   argument   in 
&*otir  of  the  limite<l  interval,  if  any,  between  the 
22iid  and  24th  dynasty.     It  has.  indee<l,  been  sup- 
posed that  two  other  monarchy  Tnephachthns  and 
?*l,  both  belong  to  this  dynasty.*     The  date  of  Hoc- 
diiiris  is  placed,  by  most  chronologists,  about  B.&  720, 
snd  to  this,  and  a  subsequent  peiiod,  the  age  of  the 
mmnmies  discovered  in  IS69  is  to  be  referred.    They 
nidently  commence  witli  the  reign  of  Uncchnris,  and 


'Vindtb*,  '  Ueiv»iKiieaBeDta  aor  lea  »oiunt<"qiialK  A{ii».' Atbe- 
'^«n  Fnofiui  Bull.  Aul.  I8M,  p.  G9.    'Le  84rap4iuo  do  Mam[)tu«.' 
U.IW7.  p.S4,  pl.»4. 

'  ToepliAcbikiH  ia  vtlM  TrdimtU  hy  PliiUrch,  *  Do  Taul«,'  e.  7,  ftn<i 
'^*wAabia  'Alii«lt«1ia.*x.>  p- 118,  buCbincorrFcl.  nnmr commenced  nitli 
^;  ki  sill  b«  proved  bj*  Uicm'  miimniirx.  Acoordini;  lo  ili»  cundform 
''Rt  ir  wM  eallpd  Tnriirlclit,  n  fonn  alao  found  iu  Uicrorfljplia. 
'WcBMDt,  Kevuu  Arcfa&l.,  Hepi.  187i).} 
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ocmlinued  through  the  25th  dynasty   to   the   26t 
dynasty,  or  about  B.C.  600,  when  the  septilehre 
probably  closed,  and  no  other  bodies  admitted. 
The  name  of  Bocchoris  is  written  in  hieroglyp' 

rffh-  ^  Bai-enran-f,  which  was  softened 

V^ /***\  yiw^ '^■■^jf  ^i 

by  the  Greeks  to  the  form  iirst  mentioned.    Tb^H 
name  does  not  quite  approach  the  Greek  form,  but    | 
resembk's  in  its  termination  and  construction  that  of 
Nectanebo  or  Nekhtancbos.     Two  of  the  mummy    | 
coffins  had  simihir  names.     Coffin  No.  8,  made  for  a 

lady  named    ^'"^^"^    Bakar^s,  9.  iorm  mut 

nearer  to  Hocchnris,  and  the  feminine,   apparently, 
of  Bukcn-ran-f,  and  coffin  Ko.  IS,  which  belonged 


a    lady    named 


more  complete  form,  of  which  Bakams  may  be 
abridged  or  imperfectly  written  name.  As  tl 
names  of  individuals  were  conferred  upon  them  when' 
children,  and  were  often  given  after  the  reignin^^ 
monarch,  it  is  evident  that  these  two  females  mni^^ 
have  been  born  and  named  in  the  six  years  of  the  un- 
happy Bocchoris,  or  about  B.C.  720,  and  supposing  that 
they  attained  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  years,  that  they 
must  have  diwl  about  the  time  of  the  Dodccarrhy, 
or  rise  of  the  26th  dynasty,  about  o.c.  680  or  07U. 
No  indication  of  their  age  appeared  on  the  coffins, 
and  one  was  destitute  of  a  mummy.  The  other  had 
a  mummy  in  tolerable  condition,  but  had  been  o[>eued. 
and  unless  it  was  quite  certain  that  it  was  unchanged,  ) 
no  conclusion  could  be  drawn  from  its  appearance. 
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Although  it  was  evident,  from  the  great  uuiformity 
of  rtylc  and  trcatmeal,  that  they  belonged  to  one 
£(uu)l)*,  aud  hml  been  embalmed  and  buried  from  the 
same  undertaker's  establishment,  the  dri<ccut  of  the 
entire  group  of  mummies  could  not  be  traced.  The 
persons  from  whom  some  of  the  group  were  dcs(.-ended 

bore  the  name  of  i ^i^r    ■^'"'^w^'**  ""c  of 

this  name  being  the  husband  of  a  lady  named  Bakaras, 
already  mentioned,  by  whom  he  was  the  father  of 

1  •"  if  SJ  Amenhept-ai,  or  Ameiihetpm-(m 
to  trhiim  coffin  No,  4  belonged.  This  Amenhctpai 
was    manried    to    a    Iiidy     named  'V  i 

Anra,  or  Erieus^  and  bad  a  son  named   ■  a^^^p 

jCfm^    ■  ■    JM    ''"**?"■    Amenhetpai  was 
•  'scribe  of  Amen,'  or  of  the  temple  of  that  god   in 


Tliebei.    Pakepu  held  the  office  of 


TV  r 


T  ^   ua/t  ntau  hr  einent  (fab,  controller  of  the  lake 

T"  waters  in  western  Thebes."  The  coffin  and  miim- 
Hiics  of  father  and  son  were  in  thecoHection  No,  3  and 

Ntt.  6.      The  latly   ^^  ""^   "r  "^^  It 
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Antrtt^  for  her  Dome  U  written  in  both  wayis 
was    the    <laught«r    of       -•-\'  /**h^  m^W 

Natamenapt  and     »»Vw  J    Tant.     Ilur  coffin 

was  also  in  the  collection  No.  16,  but  on-iag  to  some 
confusion  or  carelessness  of  the  scribes,  the  name 
was  written  as  a  man  or  woman  ;  iu  one  case,  how> 
ever,   the   title,  lady  of  the   house,   prefixed   to   it 


cai 


showed  that  the  tenant  n'as  a  female. 


As  there  were  two  ladies  of  the  name  of  Batcarans 
in  the  coltection,  it  is  not  possible  to  decide  which, 
was  the  wife  of  Amenshau.   She  is  named,  indeed,  on 

coffin    No.    4,    ^^'"^l  ^        liakarxx.      Coffin 
No.  8,  which  had  no  mummy,  had  been  made  for  a 

lady    named      j^j        •*S^.       Bakam$,  daughter 

of      -^X   K"!*^  ra....//iMtJ/. "a 'func- 

tionary' named  "■  Annnf,""  and      ^r    -^      'sJ^ 


zn 


3V/i  pa  Tahrt-r,  *-  the  lR<ly  of  the  Hoiisi-  'I'alirer."  C^on- 
sidering  the  different  manner  in  whicli  the  same  name 
is  written  on  coffins,  and  the  abridgment  or  careless- 
ness of  the  scribes,  Baknras  and  Dakam  might  be  the 
same  names.     But  there  was  also  annllier  female  in 
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coffin  No.  18,  called    ^^i^""^^-*^  ^eb  pa  Bo 

trans,  "  the  lady  of  the  house  Bakrans,"  daughter  of 

i  ■Ik^''^*     P^^'^^i  ^^'^  there  is    this    in   her 

favour,  that  she  was  '  lady  of  a  house,'  or  married, 
while  No.  8,  if  of  a  female,  was  not  stated  to  be 
married.  Hence  it  is  more  probable  that  this  last- 
mentioned  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Amenshan. 
Not  only  waa  her  name  that  of  the  monarch  Boc- 
choris,  but  her  father  was  one  of  the  period,  similar 
ones  having  been  found  amongst  the  persons  who 
offered  votive  tablets  to  the  Apis  deceased  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  uafortunate  monarch  of  the  24th 
dynasty. 

Pet'har   was   married   to   a   female  named  ISaa- 

mut,       ^^]jW  \      and    had    another     daughter 

VVI**      iJ^  stem  Jmen  .  .  Iiesi,  'Satem- 

amen-hesi '  or  " .  .  .  esi  the  auditor  of  Amen  .  .  ." 
Assuming  Bakrans  to  be  the  wife  of  Amenshan, 
and  .  .  .  esi,  buried  in  coffin  No.  10,  to  be  her 
sister,  the  following  is  the  genealogical  table  of 
this  group : — 
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Pct'lior  [m]=Nasrout  [(] 

Stcm-amen-er-besi  [f]  BakraD8[rj=Amcn8hau  [m]. 


i 


A  !nonhetp[m]=Tant[f] 
Is'asmut  [m]    Atncnheptai  [in].    Aruru  [f] 
Pitkepu  [m]. 

There  was  also  a  Nasmut,  son  of  Ameushau.     Al- 
though the  rinme  of  his  mothrr  did  not  occur  on  (tie 
ctiflin  No.  17  in  which  he  n'ns  buried,  and  the  style 
was  different  from  that  of  the  others,  he  was  probably 
of  the  same  family,  and  his  name  is  accordingly  in- 
serted in   the  table.     To  this  family  may  alaj 
referred  a  female  of  the  name  of  Amenshau.     11 
coffin  does  not  appear  in  the  series  and  may  ha 
been  one  of  those  left  behind  in  Kgypt,  but  that  of 

"  ",  'V  ^^  ®  a-l  ^*^    AamenkhmwH^     a     fcmal 

No.  9,  and  B  3)  -^     '^A    P-»tiereniin,  a  son, 

13,  were  in  the  group.    The  firat,  No.  9,  might 
sibly  be  the  son  of  the  Amenshau  of  the  table,  but 
the  other,  Iso.  13,  mentioned  Amenshau  as  a  female. 

As,  however,  the  tci-m '  son,'       and      sa^  '  daughter,*. 

is  used,  both  may  refer  to  the  father  rather  than  thc^ 
mother,  in  which  latter  case  the  word  mes,  or  'bom,' 
is  generally  employed.    The  other  jKrsous,  although     I 
probably   members  of  the   same   family,   were  not 
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connected    with    this   genealogy.      They    were,    1, 
J  \j  Jk    Sfiepshet^  a  female,  daughter  of 

^^|^»'A  AnJuttiuntub.   This  name,  Shcpt-nshct, 

rescmljles  that  of  the  (lucen  Shepenap,  of  the  25th 
dynasty,  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  (No.  1.).    2. 


Prefrery   son    of     J  \^*J 
^^Ufneranwn,  and        ^Vw'WiL. 


l^anana.     'A. 


'A  khennuNe/erhetp  sa  Uta  /  ttmt  /  Baba.  "The 
navigator  Ncferhetp.  mn  of  Uga,  whose  mother 
i«    Huba"    (No.    5).        4.      -^{"^T^fV 

m  t  Naifiifkht  Taiari,  Taiani,  iluiighter  of  Naifnekht, 
whose    mother's    name    was    Taiari    (No.     7).       4. 


Tahahkhonau. 


inakhru  tsat  Twien  thonstt  Mtti  »  Neb  pa  Taamen 
paut)a,i  Tnbakkhoiisn,  daughter  of  Tnakbonsii,  whose 


vol,.  X. 
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mother  is  Ihc  lady  nf  the  hoiuc  'i'namen-pa 
The  nnme  of  the  fatlier  of  this  Indy  is  roinurkabl 
niul  [>tnc4>!(  liim  as  iildcr  thnn  tho  pc'rsons  named  after 
Uocchoris;  hiii  nnme  containing,  in  the  &nt  isvllablc 
Tna,  the  commencement  of  a  name  inken  after  that 
of  TuL'-ptaehthus,  tlie  father  of  Bocchoris,  and  bis 
prwleCKMor  <m  the  thnme.  In  fact,  the  Ilellenized 
form  of  liis  name,  Tnechonsis,  would  clo8<^'ly  resemble 
that  of  the  i-arlier  monarch,  and  confirms  the  age  m 
(tf  the  mummies  to  the  24th  dynasty  (So.  II).    jkfl 

makhru  aa  Sheptm  "  Ptah  arias  son  of  Shepun,"  hij" 

mother's   uami*   was    *jV^XjQ  jw  ^_ ^k\J 

Ta  kamneben  hnr.  The  name  of  this  person  ending 
in  'arias,'  like  that  of  Amenartas,  and  others  of  the 
26th  dynasty,  sho^vs  that  the  person  named  lircd 
about  tbut  period.  IIi.s  futlier's  uume,  Shepun.  com- 
mences also  with  the  same  sylluble  as  that  of  Shepidict, 
and  n-Hcmbles  that  of  the  prajuomcn  of  the  daughter 
of  IVuukhi,  attributed  to  the  24th  dynasty,  but  pro- 
bably contemporaries  of  the  2ijth.  At  all  events,  Ihey^ 
'are  later  names  than  Bocchoriii,  to  wliose  rci^  thi^| 
iDunimy  and  coffin  cannot  be  assigned,  but  to  a  later 


» 


periud    (No.    12).     6. 


I'etnf/erhetp,    a; 


I 


jwrwui  without  any  fienoalogy  or  indication  of  reign, 
but  in  a  C4iffij)  similar  to  those  already  described,  and, 
cttnsequcatly,  to  be  referred  to  the  $ame  period  (Ncfl 


H). 


^  mCfiii,C5^TJ 
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Jmen/aeHhfT  or  AmenfaeniMt,  a  lady  whose  nnnio 
b  written  both  ways,  without  any  iiulicalion  of  de- 
scent or  period,  but  from  the  stjle  of  the  coffiu  also 

of  Ulf  26th  dynasty.     8.     ■  -"^    Patata,  a    mau 

without  any  genealogy,  apparently  of  the  same 
period  08  the  others.  This  name,  or  o  fuller  form 
of  it,  Amennebpaknta  (Amen,  lord  of  the  seat  of 
the  world),  is  known  amongst  those  which  are  evi- 
dently about  the  period  of  the  26th  dynasty.  It 
cannot  be  older  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
probably  liiier  than  most  of  them.  The  coffin  on 
which  it  was  found  was  of  the  same  style  as  the 
others. 

"Wxe  mode  of  embalming,  and  the  kind  of  coffins 
in  use  uaderlhe  different  dynasties,  varied  from  time 
to  time,  and  although  a  geueral  mode  or  style  prc- 
mled  at  each  epoch,  much  was  left  to  the  caprice  or 
tut*  of  the  embnlmer.  A  mummy,  with  nil  its  para- 
pbemalia,  was  at  all  times  a  work  of  art;  the  colours, 
the  decorations,  the  details,  the  vigiu-ttes  or  ]mintings, 
^tfierctl,  for  rc-asous  at  the  present  day  unknown. 
Ifinler  the  old  empire,  simplicity  and  grandeur  pre- 
*ailwl.'  From  the  4th  to  the  1 1  th  dynasty  the  sarco- 
Pliii)?!  were  of  a  kind  of  black  basalt,  red  granite,  iir 
•^areous  stone,  of  rectangular  shape,  with  flat  or 
*>iilt«i  cover,  and  four  ears  or  projections  at  the 
WtiwrB.  The  inscriptions  on  these  sarcophagi  are 
f|>*ilchral  deilications  to  the  gtids  for  the  usual 
■cpolchral  offerings  and  benefits  at  the  proper  periods 

'  Mihrltr,  ■  Montinirnta ilu  Uufc  ii  Doiiliiq.'  8*.  Alcximlrio.  IStW, 

0   2 
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of  the  rear.  Inside  tliese  sarcc}»hagi  the  tnuramy 
was  dqxMiUHl  in  a  wmwlcn  coffin,  mode  of  boanls  of 
ccdnr  or  sjxomorc,  pinned  together  witli  wooden 
plugs,  'lilts  txi^u  hiu  the  shape  of  the  hutpnn  hoiij 
mummied,  with  a  face,  and  when  accomiKUucd  by  on 
Inscription,  has  a  ]iniTer  to  the  goddess  Xu,  or  No-t, 
the  firmament,  wife  of  Seb,  and  mother  of  Osiria, 
with  whom  tlie  dciid  was  assimilated  at  this  early 
period.  Some  of  the  sarcophagi  of  the  llth  dynasty 
are  of  rcctangidnr  shape,  like  those  of  the  4lh  to  the 
6lh  dynasty,  but  of  wood,  and  of  poor  execution. 
Their  covers  are  flat,  the  ornaments  are  priiifipallv 
symbolic  eyes,  ami  the  oulsidcs  drctpmtrd  only  with 
representations  of  nrchitectural  oriinments,  with  hitus 
floti'crs,  or  plain  lines  of  hieroglyphs;  The  interiors 
are  covered  with  chaptere  from  the  Ritual  or  '  Book 
of  the  Dead,'  traced  in  black  linear  hieroglyphs 
and  pictures  of  the  arms,  furniture,  wiuipment,  and 
toilet  vase«  of  the  deceased.  The  inner  coffins  of 
this  period  are  principally  made  of  a  single  tree,  out 
of  which  they  are  hewn.  The  face  of  the  coffin  is 
painted  of  different  colours,  and  the  president  onm- 
ment  is  the  representations  of  feathers  and  network. 
The  coffins  are  full  of  small  objects  of  the  toilet  and 
anus.  The  mummies  are  indifferently  bandaged,  and 
the  nuimmies  dry,  yellow,  and  fragile.'  A  similar 
style  prerailrd  during  the  I2th  and  13th  dy^Rstie^ 
but  the  use  of  bitumen  commenced,  and  figurines  or 
amulets,  in  shape  of  divinities  of  the  Pantheon,  begin 
to  appear.  The  mode  of  burial  under  the  14th  and 
15th  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  the  same  as 
that  under  the  preceding,  the  septdchres  of  Thebc-» 

*  Uimott^.  ■  Hutir  k  Bouhq.'  p.  41. 
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of  this  period  either  not  having  been  recognized, 
or  the  period  being  comprised  iu  the  later  dynasties. 
lender  the  17tli,  Dmh.ubou.il-Nef<gali,  the  great 
Thebau  cemetery  of  the  former  dynasties,  used  for 
the  mummies  of  the  period,  was  again  used,  and  the 
coffins  exhibit  a  greater  style  of  magnificence,  some 
of  them  being  entirely  gilded,  a  style  of  ornament 
also  used  for  llie  coffins  of  the  monarchs  of  the  11  th 
dynasty.  Under  the  ISth  dynasty,  the  amulets  and 
ornaments  of  the  funeral  equipment,  alter,  'llie 
little  sepulchral  figures^  the  vnses  for  the  intestines, 
or  so-called  canopic  vases,  and  (xainted  wooden  tablets, 
are  found  deposited  in  tlu^  tombii.  But  from  this  age 
a  different  style  prevailed  at  Memphis  and  Thebes. 
At  Memphis,  from  the  18th  to  the  2tst  dynasties 
sarcophagi  of  granite,  hewn  in  shajM-  of  mummy 
cases,  were  used.  They  were  massive,  and  ornamented 
with  a  vertical  line  of  hicmglyplia,  crossed  or  met  by 
six  others,  which  went  over  the  chesi.  The  hands  of 
tlie  deceased  at  this  time  were  represented  concealed 
under  the  bandages.  Under  the  l9lh  and  20th  dy- 
nasties,  although  the  sarcophagi  arc  still  of  hard 
stone,  they  arc  in  shape  of  the  deceased  lyibg  on  his 
tomb  bearded,  the  hands  coming  out  of  the  bandages, 
holding  difTcrent  emblems,  and  the  feet,  wliich  are 
nakeil,  out  of  the  bandages.  At  Thebes,  stone  coffins, 
painii'd  both  iuNidu  and  outside  black,  with  the  faces 
coloured  red,  or  gilded,  were  in  use  instead  of  the 
stone  sarcophagi  of  Memphis.  The  eyes  of  these 
faces  are  inlaid  with  blue  glaze ;  ou  the  chest  is 
painted  a  vulture  flying,  and  the  bauds  or  lim-s  of 
large  hieroglyphs  are  arranged  as  at  Memphis.  Such 
are  the  Theban  coffiriB  of  the  beginning  nf  (he  18th 
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tlyna«ty,  and  they  wei'c  succeeded  by  the  beautifiil 
coffins  of  the  19th  dynasty,  covered  with  a  yellow 
wreiish,  and  van<»u«  rei)rc8eiitatioii8  aud  vignettes  u( 
the  Ritual,  taken  from  the  r2')th,  or  judgment  scene, 
and  the  H7lli  chajitcr  of  '  Hulls  and  Regions  of  the 
Kg)-])tian  Hades.'  The  texts  which  accompany  tlie 
pictures  are  comparatively  meagre.  The  coSius  arc 
generally  in  shape  of  a  mummy  wrappe<l  up  on  a 
pedestal,  and  wearing  ttie  usual  headdrit»>,  but  some* 
times  lying  on  its  tombs,  the  hands  detached  and 
coming  out  of  the  bandages,  earrings  in  the  ears  of 
women,  and  the  dress  arranged  in  folds  covering  the 
knees.  The  interior  of  these  coffins  is  richly  painted 
with  large  figures  of  the  principal  sepulchral  deities, 
on  a  dull  ground.  The  usage  begins  of  placing  the 
mummies  in  three  or  four  coffins,  each  larger  than 
the  other.  During  this  period  the  Memphiau  mum* 
mies  are  black  anil  brittle,  but  loaded  with  amulets 
under  their  bandages,  aud  the  large  sepulchml 
8caraba;i  are  in  frctjuent  use.  At  Thebes,  the  mum- 
mies are  ycllniv,  and  beautifully  presented,  the  tlesh 
retaining  its  elasticity.  There  is,  however,  no  use  of 
amulets,  although  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  are 
loaded  with  rings  and  Bcarabiet,  and  rituals  of  papyri 
are  placeil  inside  the  coHins,  or  the  bandages  of  the 
mummies.  The  second  period  of  the  soKiallcd  Xew  Km- 
pire  of  Kgypt  commences  at  the  22nd  dynasty,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  end  of  the  26th.  At  Thebes,  the  coffins 
are  caiefully  made  and  executed,  and  highly  painted 
with  pictures.  The  earlier  colhns  have  a  backgrout 
either  black  iir  the  natural  colour  of  the  wood,  wit 
red  faces,  with  lieaddresses  of  variegated  colours. 
These  are  succeeded  by  coffins  with  a  white  bacl 
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ground,  hnving  round  the  chest  or  lower  port  a  hicro- 
f^lypliir  ioMTription  in  mtmy  nitoiirs.  The  cover  in 
front  is  divided  horizontally  into  compartrnonts,  in 
which  nre  alternately  disposed  pictures  or  rignettefl 
frnm  the  Ritun]  or  *  Book  of  the  T)ead.'  nnd  texts 
I  rated  in  blue  or  green.'  The  mummy  is  hermeticiUly 
enclosed  in  a  cartonage,  or  preparation  of  linen  and 
lime,  ranulded  OTer  the  en%vrapped  body  in  shape  of 
the  coffin,  standing  on  a  pedestal.  Inced  tip  behind  like 
stays,  or  else  formed  of  a  single  [liecc.  These  car- 
tonages  are  painted  with  various  scenes  or  vignettes 
in  brilliant  colours.  The  vignettes  or  pictures  on 
these  carlonages  or  pasteboard  cases  arc  the  same  as 
those  on  the  coffins,  nnd  the  inscriptions  of  the  same 
kind,  but  no  two  arc  exactly  alike,  aiid  caprice,  either 
of  the  artist  or  relations,  often  maile  them  essentially 
difTcrent.  It  has  been  also  stated  that  when  a  mummy 
was  placed  in  a  brilliant  cartonage,  the  coffin  in  which 
it  WHS  depo5ite<l  are  comparatively  unadorned,  as  if 
all  the  expense  of  decoration  hat!  been  lavished  on 
the  cartonagc.  Toivards  tfie  end  of  the  25th  dynasty, 
the  mummies  thus  decomte<l  were  placed  in  triple  or 
even  quadniplu  cotRiii',  in  shape  of  mummies,  with 
red,  pink,  or  gilded  faces;  the  wood  preseives,  very 
nfteii,  itH  natural  colour,  and  the  last  coffin  is  stiuirc, 
with  pilhirs  at  [he  ends,  often  nnth  the  iMickgrounil 
painte*l  white,  or  of  the  colour  of  the  wihmI,  with 
large  figures,  and  explanatory  texts  in  dark  green. 
The  richest  sepulchres  ftnm  the  23rd  to  the  2Gth 
djTiastj-  are  at  Tliebes,  for  the  80]iulL-hre8  at  Memphis 
during  this  period  are  poor  and  neglected,  the  capital 

*  U<n«lU,  I.  t.  p.  46,  uj'i  Mn/<it(rw.  Iml  f[TCcn  inicnptiunt  nt« 
nrrlj  ■Mb  in  lvim|)«. 


I 

I 
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having  apparently  bcoa  removed  to  the  tntcrvaL 

is  aot  til)  tlie  2tJth  dynasty  that  the  splendour  of  ( 
McDiphian  necro]>uHs  was  renewed.      Such  arc 
obwnations  of  M.  Marictte  on  the  principal  Tarit'lJe 
of  sepulture,  cinbalmiu<;,  coffiiitt  and  casuii,  which  i 
has  examine«t  in  the  vast  cemeteries  of  Thebes 
Memphis.     And  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine 
detail  the  cofRiis  and  their  tenants  of  the  age  of  I 
25tb  d}'nB8iy,  brou^ht  to  Knghuul  by  the  Pnnc«< 
Wales.     These  coffins  and  mummies  have  been 
sented  to  ibc  principal  learned  and  scientific  instiw 
lions  uf  the  cuuntrj',  and  to  the  companion  of  I 
vo}-nge  in  Kgyi>t. 

None  of  the  mummieii  of  the  collection  had  mo 
tluui  two,  or  an  outer  and  inner  coffin.     In  many  ii 
stances  the  mummy  was  contained  in  an  outer,  nut) 
inner  coffin,  the  inner  not  probably  having  been 
enough  presevwd  for  removal     As  certain  peeidio 
ties  distinguish  the  outer  from  the  inner  coffins,  iaiic 
pendent  of  their  size,  the  eye  at  once  detected  tb*t 
in  which  the  mummy  hod  been  placed.    The  hodk^ 
with  one  exception,    bad  been  rifled,  or  the  oatc 
bandages  about  the  bead  and  neck  torn  in  the  sa 
instituted  by  the  Arabs  for  jewx-Ucry,  ornaments,  tti>" 
amulets.  The  coffins  were  cither  in  form  of  a  mumn^y 
standing  on  a  plinth,  or  else,  as  describe*!  by  Marietta'' 
the  body  lying  on  its  chest.    The  heads  were  oru*' 
mented  with  the  usual  head  attire,  nanwis,  stripe^ 
with  many  colours.    The  backgrounds  of  all  wef* 
white,  and  the  hieroglyphs  usually  painted  in  blu^i 
and  of  large  size.     The  front  or  cover  was  ornamente*! 
^ritli  scenes  and  vignettes  taken  from  the  Ritual,  tht* 
(bi-^t  li't''  "finally  round  it  a  large  line  nf  hieroglyph^ 
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Eunted  in  divers  colours,  the  speech  of  certain  sepul- 
hral  deities,  or  dedication  to  them,  for  the  usual 
tenefits.  This  formula,  found  at  all  times,  periods, 
md  places,  was  often  repeated  on  the  cover.  The 
set  were  usually  plain,  but  on  a  few  coffins  Apis  was 
lepicted,  bearing  a  mummy  on  his  back,  or  alone, 
{allopiog  to  the  Western  Tombs.  Apis  was  some- 
Smee  represented  wearing  a  disk.  This  subject  of 
the  Apis  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  was  found 
^n  Theban  coffins,  and  not  on  those  discovered  at 
Uemphis,  where  the  bull  was  locally  worshipped. 
U  was  only   once   accompanied  by  an  inscription, 

WWW  the  hieroglyphs  for  'pools,'  probably  re- 
ferring to  those  of  Hetp,  or  Peace,  in  Elysium,  and 
)n  one  coffin  was  replaced  by  the  hieroglyph  temt, 

/WV     "total,    included."    As    the  Apis    is  not 

'^e  Bubject  of  any  vignette  of  the  Ritual,  except  he  is 
;be  bull  of  the  seven  mystical  cows,  or  Altar  inch.  145, 
the  appearance  of  the  bull,  and  its  meaning,  is  really 
unknown,  but  on  some  coffins,  and  boards  from  the 
-nd&of  cartonages,  he  is  painted.  This  appearance  of 
the  Apis  on  the  foot  of  coffins  is  not  unusual,  and  is 
iometimes  accompanied  by  an  inscription,  mentioning 
the  action.  On  the  foot  of  a  coffin  of  a  priest  of 
Amen,  named  Pefaakbons,'"  the  legend  states  that 
■  Apis  is  taking  away '  the  deceased  ;  and  on  a  board 
from  the  feet  of  a  cartonage,  or  linen  envelopes  of  the 
mummy  of  Haha,  a  deceased  priest  of  Amen  Ra,  the 

"  BriLibli  Mu.*eum,  Egyptian  Eovin,  No.  6681. 
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accompanying  inscription  says  "The  Osiris  Apis,  son 
of  a  g<Kl,  lord  of  the  Kiupyreal  region,  ruler  of  tho 
Wtistt  has  come.  *  Thv  lord  of  tho  god  comes,  he 
protects  the  Osiris,  divine  Inther  [priest]  of  Amnia 
llaha  jiistifii'd."'"  From  these  inscriptions  it  \s^ 
clear  that,  niystioUly,  Apis  was  supjiosed  to  hctir  off 
the  mummy  to  itJi  sepulchre,  and  to  protect  it  when 
here.  The  identity  of  Osiris  Apis  with  Serapis,  and 
his  character  as  jndfie  of  the  dead.  if.  already  known. 
On  the  crown  of  the  head  of  some  of  tlic  coffins 
was  a  scarabieus  going  to  the  head  or  face.  This 
insect  often  occurs,  sometimes  flying  with  extended 
wings,  at  others,  pushing  forward  the  disk  of  the  sun, 
or  signet,  cmMem  of  the  stdur  orbit.  This  insect  is 
not  the  subject  of  any  ritualistic  chapter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  head,  but  is  so  with  those  which  refer 
to  the  heart.  Hut  round  the  fillets  depicted  as  bind- 
ing the  brows  of  some  mummies  which  have  the 
ecarabECUs,  is  found  an  address,  which  connects  the 
image  of  tliis  beetle  with  the  god  Amen  Ka.'^  "  IIaiI,^| 
Bays  one,  "  Amen  Kii»  lord  of  light  ....  to  Piali 
Socliaris,  Anubis  raises  thy  limbs,  Thoth  lifts  up  thy 
good  face  to  see  the  beauties,  thy  right^eyc  is  in  the 
bark,  thy  left  eye  is  iu  the  boat,  thy  brows  are  to  the 
company  of  the  gods,  thy  tongue  Ut  Ilorus,  thy  browa 
to  Anup,  thy  throat  to  Ptnli,  thy  heart  to  the  sunj 
who  sees  thy  beauty."  Such  is  ou  the  cothu 
Hametaf,  a  high-priest  of  Amen  Ita,  who  must  ha\ 
flourished  iu  the  sixth  cenlnrj-  b.c.  A  very  similar 
address  occiinj  ou  |»irt  of  the  curlonajii'  of  a  mummy,'" 
ference  being  that  tlic  invocation 


the 
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Ptali,  instead  of  AmeD  Ra.  It  is  therefore  probably 
as  the  representative  of  tlit-se  self-made  or  created 
gods,  that  the  insect  was  depicted  i»rotecting  the  head 
of  the  mythical  Osiris,  or  dead.  It  reprcsente*!  Khe- 
\H>r,  the  self-existciit  principle  of  the  fimU,  Ua,  or  the 
sun.  Ptah,  or  the  demiiir^us,  and  Thoth,  or  tlic  Logos 
of  tlie  Egj-ptinn  I'untheou. 

The  coffins  all  had  the  representation  of  a  rich 
tiskh,  or  collar,  round  tlu^  u(!ck.  This  decoration  is 
found  ou  Collins  of  all  periods,  and  was  n  copy  of  that 
in  use  during  life.  It  may  possibly  l)c  the  collar 
of  gold  of  the  158th  cliapter  of  the  Ritual,  the 
rubrical  directions  of  which  state,  "  Said  over  n  collar 
of  gold,  write  this  upon  it,  lay  it  on  the  neck  of  the 
deceaixil  tlie  day  of  burial."  Amulets  in  shape  of 
this  collar  of  gold  are  i-ai-ely,  if  ever,  found,  and  the 
virtues  of  (he  jmiuted  collar  may  have  been  the  same 
as  its  more  \"aluable  representative.  After  the  collar, 
the  next  subject  or  paintinjf  of  the  outer  coffin  was 
the  Hut,  or  winged  disk,  an  <;mblcm  of  common  use, 
but  of  uncertain  meaning.  It  did  not  appear  on  the 
inner  coffin,  on  which  the  goddess  Nut  was  painted 
instead.  To  this  succeerUnl  the  scene  of  the  great 
judgment,  the  vignette  of  the  125th  chapter  of  the 
Ritual,  treated  in  an  uniform  manner,  in  this  scene 
and  at  this  period.  The  god  Ru,  or  the  sun,  or  Osiris, 
ur  Socharis,  attended  by  his  companion  goddesses, 
Isis,  Nephlhys,  and  the  four  genii  of  the  Amenti, 
stands  before  the  balance  of  the  Hall  of  Tnitli.  The 
heart  of  the  deceased  is  weighed  in  the  scale  against 
the  feathers  of  Ti-uth :  the  Ami,  or  devourer,  the  mys- 
tical Cerberus  of  the  llgyptian  Hades,  having  the 
head  and  jaws  of  a  crocodile,  the  body  of  a  Inppopota- 
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mus,  and  Uie  hind  quarters  of  a  )ion,  is  sometime 
bat  not  always,  seated  on  the  doonvar  nf  the  Ilaik 
The  cynoceplialus  of  Tlioth  often  nppeai-s  at  the" 
fotjt  of  the  balance.  In  these  swncs  ThoUi,  ibis- 
headed,  the  scrilw  and  recorder  of  the  Hades,  an- 
nounced to  Ra,  or  Osiris,  the  results  of  the  weighing. 
and  Anup  attends  to  the  balance.  The  rubrical 
directions  of  this  chapter  command  that  tlie  t^xt 
should  be  said  by  a  jH-rsoii  "■  ivoshed  and  clad  in  clean 
linen,  with  white  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  anointed 
with  a  j>erfunied  unguent  or  pomatum,  and  making 
an  offering  of  bread,  drink,  oxen,  geese,  atid  bnmtug 
incense."  The  representation  is  to  be  pimiteil  on  » 
white  ground,  in  yellow  colour,  or  incense,  and  thrown 
into  a  field  in  which  no  horse  has  trod.  "  If  the 
book  or  roll  be  plac«l  upon  a  person,  he  is  perpe- 
tuated tx)  liis  children's  children;  he  is  not  injured;  he 
fills  the  heart,  or  satisfies  his  royal  circle,  prubably 
that  of  Osiris;  bread  and  wine,  and  flesli,  are  given  to 
hira  off  the  altars  of  the  great  god ;  he  is  not  divided 
from  the  Kmpyreal  gateway  of  the  lord  of  the  West; 
he  is  conducted  with  the  kings  of  Upper  and  I^iwer 
Kgypt,  or  the  World  ;  he  is  in  the  service  of  Osiris  for 
millions  of  periods!"  This  evidently  rcfem  to  a 
future  state,  and  shows  (he  benefits  supposed  tn  be 
conferred  on  the  dead  by  the  vignette  of  the  125th 
chapter,  the  text  of  which  was  by  far  too  long  to  be 
inscribed  on  the  coffin.  Both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
c<iflin8,  this  scene  of  the  great  judgment  had,  whei 
complete,  accompanying  inscriptions. 

Tlie  scene  of  the  great  judgment  had  generall] 
beneath  it  the  \-ignette  of  c.  89  of  the  Kitnal.  that 
the  visit  of  the  soul  to  the  hodv.    'llie  soul  was  Ac 
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^cted  as  a  human  •hemlwl  Itird,  flj'ing  down  to  visit 
set-'  tlif  mummy,  lying  at  full  length  on  ita  funeral 
"bier,  having  benwith  it  the  four  jars  for  holding  the 
era,  and  sometimes  the  goddesses  Isis  and  Neph- 
Sts  at  the  side,  or  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  bier. 
le  rubric  of  the  89th  chapter,  of  wliich  this  i«  the 
lette,  states,  "If  this  chapter  is  known,  his  body 
does  not  perish,  and  his  soul  has  ne^cr  dcpartetl  from 
his  body  for  millions  of  times."  This  rubric  points 
out  tJie  reason  of  the  selection  of  this  vigiiett<',  the 
presence  of  vhich  upon  the  coffin  was  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  attachment  of  the  soul  to  the  bodj. 
On  some  coffins,  instead  of  this  vignette,  was  one 
rcpn'sentiug  the  mummy  laid  out  at  full  length  on 
its  bier,  attended  by  the  jackal-headed  deity  Anubis, 
and  also  acct»mpanied  by  the  goddesses  Isis  and  Neph- 
Uiya.  This  is  probably  the  vignette  of  the  151st 
<^8ptcr  of  the  liitual.  In  the  Turin  Ritual,  the  god 
Annbis  is  not  present,  and  the  goddesses  Isis  and 
Nephth}'8  hnecl,  holding  their  hands  over  a  signet, 
but  the  text  contAina  the  speeches  of  Isis,  Nephthys, 
aud  Anubis,  who  ought  to  be  present.  Anubis  states 
that  he  has  placed  his  arms  over  him,  for  the  purpose 
of  mukiug  him  live;  Nephthys  calls  on  him  to  awake; 
Isis  comes  with  the  vital  air,  and  gives  the  north  wind 
of  Turn  to  his  nostril.  The  whole  8)mboIize8  the 
n;vi\-al  of  the  dead  (Isiris,  and,  as  such,  was  an  appro- 
priate vignette  for  this  portion  of  the  coffin. 

For  this  scene  of  the  embalming  was  substitnlod, 
some  mummies,  the  vignette  of  another  chopter, 
tit  the  picture  of  the  disk,  shedding  rays  of  light 
upon  the  mummy,  laid  at  full  length  on  its  scpul- 
chral  bier,  which  is  the  vignette  of  the  154tb  clrnp- 
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of  the  Ritual,  called  the  chapter  of  not  letting  the 
ly  psM  away,  or  decay,  the  vi^ctte  standing,  as  it 
fur  the  whole  chapter.  Unfortunately,  then 
BO  ntbric  to  this  chapter,  explaining  the  jMirticulAr 
of  it  The  principal  idea  in  it  is  the  exit  of 
the  aool  from  the  body  consequent  on  the  curniptioa 
of  the  body.  "  It  corrupts,"  says  the  text,  "  its  aoiil 
forth  after  death,  it  falls  after  it  ]>asse8  away." 
leti  the  ntal  principle,  or  Eye  of  Shu,  has  left  ihp 
different  forms  of  creation.  In  the  final  prarcr, 
"  HmI,  Osiris !  my  flesh  is  with  thee;  thou  art  not  filth, 
ilhon  art  not  worms,  thou  art  not  raised,  thou  art  not 
eorraptioit,  thon  art  not  dast,  thou  art  not  changoil 
into  wDnns,  the  £ye  of  Sbu  has  not  passed  away.  I 
UD,  I  lire,  I  grow,  I  wake  in  peace,  or  I  dream  peao^ 
I  am  not  dioked,  I  am  not  strangled.  My  foobess 
not,  my  ear  is  not  deaf,  my  bend  and  neck  tut 
.  placcfl,  my  tongue  is  not  taken  away,  it  is  not  cat 
my  brow  is  not  grey,  no  injury  is  done  to  my 
body,  it  does  not  waste  away,  it  is  not  strangled  id 
this  land  for  ever  mid  ever ! "  This  evidently  shew 
that  the  object  of  the  chapter  was  to  prevent  the  cot- 
roptinn  of  the  body,  upon  the  preservation  of  which 
the  soul  depended,  and  the  body  was  supposed,  in  the 
later  texts,  to  grow,  mnt,  or  be  renewed,  renpa,  in 
ttbe  tomb  for  ever.  It  lay  in  the  shn,  or  gate  of  the 
tern  region  of  the  heaven.  The  function  of  the 
tl  was  to  come  forth,  pr,  and  assmme  whatever 
it  chose,  either  on  earth  or  in  Hades.  Hence 
expressions  as  "thy  soul  comes  forth  alive,"" 


>^ 
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rhile   tlic  body  or  mummy  was  considered  to  be 
ha]K-(l  or  transformrd  into  a  god,  or  Osiris."     In 
connection  with  this  vig:nettc.  and  at  the  aide  of  it, 
we  otiier  n-^nettes,  %vith  wiiiiiwl  hiiwks,  omblems  of 
the  deity  Si>charis.     At  the  foot,  above  tbe  ankles,  on 
tome-  coffinn.  was  the  aA'hem^  or  mummied  hawk,  hav* 
ng  on  cacli  side  a  symbolic  eye.    Tliis,  too,  was  aa 
>mblem  of  Socharis.  na  shown  by  the  hieroglyphic 
legends  in  the  comportmenL,  whicli  were  the  8i>eech 
of  the  god ;  but  it  probably  ts  the  hawk  of  the  vi- 
gnette of  the  7lst  chapter,  that  "of  stopping  the 
ilppredators  of  the  soul  or  body,  and  not  being  taken 
ta  Hades."     'Ittere  is  no  rubric  attached  to  this  chap- 
ter, detailing  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  written, 
or  its  peculiar  efficacy,  but  the  vignette  represents  the 
nmmmicd  hawk  and  cow,  and  the  prayer  in  it  is 
nUressed  to  the  hawk,  which  come«t  forth  from  the 
odettial  abime,  and  who  is  lord  of  the  great  Malien 
«w,  which  lypifieil  the  wlestial  firmament     At  this 
fottion  of  the  coffin,  the  demons  or  genii  of  the  halls 
•ml  staircase  of  the  Aalilu,  or  Klysium,  were  some- 
•!■«  iutnxluced.     'lliusu-  are  the  vignettes  of  the 
MiUi  and  14[>th  chapter  of  the  Ritual.     The  chests 
*f  llic  outer  coffins  were  usually  ornamented  with  a 
lia*  of  largo  hieroglyphs,  painted  in  various  colours, 
MnnstiDg  of  a  dedication   to   the  usual  si-pulchml 
■laities  on  behalf  of  the  deceased.     The  gods  princt* 
^BDy  mentioned  were  Ro,  or  the  sun,  Tum  or  Atum, 
^fe  setting  snn,  Ptnh-Stwharis,  the  lord  of  the  tomb 
W  lepulchre,   and  Osiris,  who  dwells  in  the  west, 
ftc  benefits  ctmferred  by  the  gods  were  tlie  usual 
"Serings  of  food  for  the  dead,  and  the  other  objects 

"  Iwmui'i  Mon.  l^KJpl-  (^o  Mtu.  ilc   Psyi-Bu  ii    Lciile.  III. 
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in  which  the  life  of  a  god  conaistoil.     In  the  iusi' 
of  the  chest,  sometimes  accompanied  by  large  hicr 
(jlyjihR,  painted  in  ^iriims  colours,  were  the  deiti 
Socharis,  Isis,  Nephthys,  Nut  with  the  same  type* 
Athor,  or  tliR  goddess  of  the  weal,  sometimes  full  fact-. 
When  most  complete,  the  mummy  of  the  deceased 
\va&  considered  to  be  overshadowed  by  the  goddess 
Nut,  pliiccd  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  reposing 
on  Socliaris  or  the  godilcss  of  the  west,  who  presideil 
over  the  tombi!.     When  the  back  of  the  inner  coffin    ' 
was  omamentcit  on  the  exterior,  the  usual  object 
represcnUni  was  the  Tut,  or  so-called  Nilomeler.  the 
emblem  of  stability,  and  of  the  god  Osiiis.     The  inncfj 
coffins  were  miule,  like  the  outer  ones,  of  sycamoY^| 
wooil,  and  paintod  and  decorated  in  the  some  maimer ; 
distinguished,  however,  by  one  or   two  difTerencea. 
Thi-y  had  the  goddess  Nut  painted  on  the  chest,  in- 
8tea<l  of  tlie  Hut.     This  goddess  is  the  vignette  of  a    I 
prayer  found  on  three  of  the  oldest  coffins  of  the  Kgy'p- 
tian  monarchy,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the  oldest 
lUtnal.     In  the   Mendicrcs  cofUn,  the  formula  Eiays, 
"O  deceased  king,  bom  of  Heaven,  issue  of  Nut, 
child  of  Seb!    Thy  mother  Nut  is  extended  over  thee 
in  her  name  of  mystery  of  the  Heaven.     She  has 
made  thee  to  be  as  god :  annihilated  arc  thy  enemie^^ 
O  king! "'"    In  fuller  expressions  of  this  prayer,  Na 
i«  invoking  as  spreading  her  wings  over  the  decease<l, 
who  becomes  like  the  incorruptible  and   incessant 
stars,  and  does  not  die  a  second  time  in  the  Hades, 
and  the  siml  comes  forth  and  docs  as  it  wishes."    The 

'*  'ZeiUdirin  lar  ii^jplUclie  Spriiehe  and  Allcrlhtiiadntiili','  1809, 
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ess  is  also  said  tu  spread  out  her  hands  and  drive 
uwny  the  darkness.  She  waji  also  mystically  the  mys- 
tery of  heaven,  the  great  protectress,  the  funeral  and 
the  steps. 

The  other  varieties  of  dccorati<in  in  the  inner  coffina 
were  the  standard  of  the  east,  or  Abydos,  painted  as 
placed  down  the  body,  and  having  on  its  pole  or  shall 
the  principal  sepulchral  dedication  or  formula, 
Thoth,  lioruii.  Bast,  and  other  deities,  genii  of  the 
dead.  The  other  scenes  were  the  same  as  in  the  outer 
coffins,  and  the  whole  in  compartments  or  vignettes, 
formed  by  peri>endicular  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  painted 
in  black  or  blue,  but  principally  blue.  The  inscrip- 
tions of  the  inner  coffins  did  not  present  any  particu- 
lar interest.  They  consisted  of  the  usual  sepulchral 
dedications,  and  the  speeches  of  deities  conferring 
the  usual  benefits  on  the  deceased.  AVhile  such  was 
the  tyiie  of  the  coffins  of  the  age  of  Bncchoris,  there 
were  some  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  inner  coffin 
of  Nosmut,  son  of  Araenshau,  had,  instead  of  the  usual 
scenes,  only  the  Hut.  Osiri*.  the  genii  of  the  dead, 
and  a  hirge  peq>endicular  lino  of  hieroglyphs,  a 
sepulchral  formula  in  which  vras  expressed 


H 
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"  **  Thou  comest  forth  and  goest  with  the  perfect 
souls:  perfect  is  thy  body  in  the  divine  celestial 
region!"  or 'gate.'  This  idea  of  the  coming- forth, 
or  exit  of  the  soul  from  the  earth,  so  as  to  avoid 
detention  or  transmigrutinn,  is  not  unconinion  on  the 

"  pr-l  ia-l  ina  bau  akaru  atar  tAa  t  en  tbnH  utter. 
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coffins  of  this  and  other  periods.'"  The  colours  of 
the  coffins  were  not  varnished,  except  those  of  the 
outer  coffins,  some  of  which  were  so  ornamented. 

The  mummies  were  all  in  plain  bandages ;  but,  with 
the  exceptioQ  of  that  in  the  coffin  of  Shopensbet,  all 
had  been  disturbed,  and  partly  riHed,  by  the  cupidity 
of  the  Arubs,  who  had  attempted  to  plunder  the 
bodies  of  any  amulets,  or  other  objects  which  might 
have  Iwen  deposited  with  them.  The  process  of  em- 
balmiug  which  had  been  used  varied  iu  the  different 
mummies,  some  havin|f  iK-en  preserved  by  the  bitu- 
menical  process,  others  simply  dried  and  salted,  or 
prepared  by  wax.  The  outer  bandages  were  plain, 
as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  coffiua  arc  elaborately 
decorated.  Great  uncertainty,  however,  always  exists 
as  to  tlie  identification  of  the  mummies  with  the 
c<ifrina,  not  only  the  Ambs  having  the  practice  to 
shift  the  bodies,  but  changes  having  taken  place,  even 
in  remote  time^  when  the  tombs  were  invaded  by 
other  families  or  rifled  by  rubbers.  The  family  to 
which  (his  tomb  belonged  does  not  ap|)ear,  by  the 
inscription,  to  have  been  of  any  great  rank  or  wealth, 
and  the  time  when  its  members  were  consigned  to 
their  tombs  was  one  of  public  cnnfosion,  so  that  it  is 
not  extraordinary  to  find  the  mummies  were  of  ordi- 
nary condition  and  style.  Itut  the  whole  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  sepulchral  style  of  the 

■*  Tbo  dctiinj  of  lUc  »<tu\  it  Dot  aJluilcd  to  on  tamaj  coObii  nnd 
wpmktirsl  iiiBi-riplionh.  "TIij'  suiil."  Mtys  onp,  "  proceeds  to  hPOTcii 
to  NM  ihe  dislc  of  iLv  »uu  i  ditbu  in  ihy  body  at  tlie  KaUiraj  nHh 
8«b."  Triple  Foflin  of  Aroeri.  4lli,  Ixmd.,  IS6A.  Tbis  Kalewaj-,  or 
difiiie  oelvalia]  rvi;'toii,  is  not  the  E>np7n>at  rci-ion.  biU  ibu  Iioje  or 
K&U.  I.r.  the  8P|iii1i-lin>  kIipk  Ihr  liuitjr  Inj,  oiiJ  throiif-li  wbicli  tli« 
loul  axoraded  to  Iwnrpii. 


:b  op  walks, 


od,  and  lielps  to  classify  other  sjwcimcns  of  the 

ualming  art,  and  assif^Ti  an  approximate  date  to 

*^iiy  unclassed  examples  of  coffins  extant  in  different 

Qwrums,  to  which  it  was  difficidt  hitherto  to  assign 

precise  date.    This  extensivo  use  of  chapters  of  the 

itiial  is  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  Bocchoris, 

he  wnlls  of  tombs  of  his  period  being  fouad  covered 

ilh  thfse  formiilie.^ 

His  Royal  Ui^ness,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
"placing  these  coffins  and  mummies  Avhere  they  would 
\m.*  most  available  for  thi-  purposes  of  science  and  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  rauniticently  presented  the 
Wat  specimens  to  the  Hritish  Museum,  the  learned 
universities  and  museums  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
(UUnburgh,  and  Dublin,  and  other  inKtitutitm!).  A 
]tw  were  given  to  some  personal  friends  who  accom* 
pntiicd  him  on  hta  visit  to  the  Nile. 


LIST  OF  COFFINS  AND  MUMMIES. 

1.  CofHonaticI  miimrajorSbcp^DBhet.  Outercuffin:  I[ut, 
Jndgmvot  tioeue,  etubahning  scone,  deities  ot  QalU,  bnwk  of 
Sooluins ;  iuxide,  SochM-is,  Ism,  NcphtJiys.  Inner  coffin : 
Nut,  jndgnient  8cea«,  union  of  soul  und  body;  insido,  Nui. 
Muroniy  in  boodsgoe,  6  fl.  8  in.  I. 

2.  Coffins  *nd  mummy  of  Fcfrcr.  Uutm*  coffin:  Hut, 
jadjifmvnt  soeno,  embalming  nccne,  miiou  of  soul  nud  body, 
goddeosoB,  bawk  of  Soobaris ;  inside,  Socharis,  Uia,  Noph- 
thy«.  Innor  coffin  :  goddess  Nut,  judgment  &cene,  union  or 
sool  uid  body,  stAndard  of  Osiris.  Mammy  injured,  6  ft. 
Cin.  1. 

*  Lotniiu.  Dcttkm.  .VlKli.  iit-  III.  ^«3  anJ  foil. 
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8.  Coffiiiii  and  mDmmy  of  IVikepa.  Outer  coffia :  Um, 
judgmont  scene,  embalmment  sceno,  bswk  of  Socbaris,  t>tu> 
dard  of  Xefcrtum,  ApJs ;  insido,  Nut  in  tho  eycomore,  Otin^ 
Hut,  Isia  and  Kvplith}'H.  Inner  coffin :  Nut,  judgSMol 
scone,  embalmment  sceno,  hawk  of  Socboris,  BtikndiinJ</ 
Osiris,  genii,  Tfaoth,  Isis,  Nnt ;  nt  back  Tnt.  Muuunf  io  iti 
bandages,  7  n.  I. 

4.  Cofllna  and  mummy  of  AmeDhetpan.  Outer  coffiar 
Hut,  judgment  scene,  onion  of  sout  and  bodj ;  inside 
Soch&ria  and  snake.  Inner  coBia :  Xnt,  judgment  eett^ 
Socku'ia,  tuid  goddesses;  Tat,  Horus,  genii,  Apia;  behind 
Tat.     Mnminy  injured,  G  fl.  7  in.  1. 

5.  CutHtiD  uud  mummy  of  Nufcrhulp.  Oiitcr  coBEin :  Bnl* 
judgmimt  MC'uiio,  union  of  Roul  and  body,  Socluiris,  eyes  nid 
Bcarabiuutt;  inside,  Ilut,  Socltaris,  Isia,  Nepbtlijrs.  ItuMT 
ooffiu :  Nut,  eyes,  bavrks,  jackals,  embalming  scene,  Apiii 
Anubis,  Uoi-us,  and  Isis.     Mummy  opened,  (3  ft.  1 1  iu.  1. 

6.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  Amcnhotpai.  Outer  coffin- 
Hut,  judgnieul  8ci'ne,euibalmii)g  ecoiie,  solar  boat,  Sodiatii; 
inside,  8ucbari»,  Isis,  itnd  N(-]>)itby».  Mummy  injured,  6  A- 
i  in.  1. 

7.  CoSin  and  mummy  of  Taiani.  Outer  coffin:  Hut> 
judgment  kcoii^',  union  of  soul  and  body,  Tliotb  aud  goddcs^r 
Kochnris ;  iu.'ude,  Uut,  goddess  Emcnt,  or  West.  MtmuDjT 
opened,  Q  ft. 

8.  t'ofHu  of  BakrH(n)a.  Head  io  volture  attire,  line  uJ 
bieroglypliB ;  inside,  Atlior,  full  fucot  G  (t.  1  in.  t.  ^| 

{>.  Cottin  aud  mummy  of  Aamenkhamen.     Inner  coffioB 
Hut,  judgiDL-nt  scene,  ombalmmcnl  bccdc,  Itawks,  slaodix^ 
of  Oairis,  Tliutb,  genii  of  the  dead.  Tat,  etc.     Mummy  in 
bad  condition,  5  ft.  lOJ  in.  1. 

10.  Cofliu  and  mummy  of  Satamenliesi.  Inner  coffin! 
Knt,  jiidgincuit  scene,  embalming  scene,  Socharia,  gouii  of 
the  dead.     Mummy  in  bad  condition,  5  ft.  8  in.  I. 

11.  Coftiu  and  mummy  of  TabnkenkhoDS.  Ont«r  coffin: 
Hut,  judgment  eoone,  embalming  scene,  hawks,  symbolic 
oyes ;    iuoide,  Vul  us  the  West.      Mummy  in  bandugcf, 

i>n.i. 
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12.  Coffin  aud  raanimy  of  Plahartui.     Inner  cdiBu  :  Nut, 
ent  sceno,  imton  of  aoul  and  bo<ly,  genii  of  the  dead, 

DbtH,   Hotus,   sj'mbolic   eyea,  I&is,   Apis ;    behind  Tat. 
amy  injured,  5  ft.  10  ia.  1. 

13.  CoSiD  and  mnmniy  of  Paafaerennn.      Inner  coffin : 
,  judgment  scono,  Socbaris,  symtiolic  eyo,  etandard  of 

lam,  AnubiM,   and  genii  of  tho  dead,  union  of  Houl 
body,  Thoth,  K«,  Ixik,  Noplithys,  »taikdard  of  Oxiria, 
is  of  AnubiD,  Apia;  bebind  I'at,  and  standard  of  Nefor- 
Mummy  in  bandagea,  opened,  5  ft.  10  in.  1. 
f  14.  Inner  coffin  of  Petneferbetp,  Nut  on  a  door :  judgment 
L-,  embalming  scene,  hawk  of  Socbaria,  Tholb,  Horns, 
lii  of  tbb  dvod,  Inis  and  Apia,  6  ft.  1 1  in.  I. 
15.  Inner  coffin  of  Faionnatamen  or  Amoofaionuat :  Nut, 
vinr  boat,  bonno  or  Phomix,  aud  apes,  stondikrd  of  Osiris 
Ra,  Bymbolic  eye*,  !»»;  bebiud  Tat,  8c»mbi»us  on  head,  5 
ft.  91  in.  1. 

IC.  Coffins  and  nununy  of  Ar-ro.  Outer  coffin:  Hut, 
jtii]|^eDt  scene,  union  of  soul  and  body,  onei  disked  and 
*iugcd,  Socharis,  Hcnrabaeue ;  inside,  Socharis,  Ins,  and 
nffbtbys.  Inni<r  coffin :  Nut,  judgment  scone,  union  of 
■onl  aud  body,  genii  of  the  dead,  UU;  behind  Tut.  Mummy 
>>  ilB  bandages,  S  ft.  8  in.  1. 

t7.  Outer  coffin  of  Naaniul:  Hut,  Osiris,  and  genii  of 
1^  dead,  Apis  dedication;  insidej  Athor,  full  face.  6  ft. 
Ub.l. 

lli.  Coflin  and  mummy  of  BAkenranti.  Outer  coffin : 
Uat,  jiidgnu^it  m-oqo,  ombnlrntng  scene,  Suebarts ;  iniiide, 
Uut,  Socharis.     Mummy  opened,  6  ft.  I }  in.  1. 

It*.  Coffin  aud  nmuiny  of  Piikulto.  Oiitvr  cuffin  :  Hat, 
ju(J|pDent  scene,  embalming  ^cene,  •jodmrLs,  slaudard  of 
^'Uris,  HorUB,  Thotb,  syrabolio  eyes,  Isia,  and  genii  of  tUo 
Jowl.    Mummy  partly  unrolled,  6  ft,  2  in.  I. 


goddess  is  also  said  to  spn^  out  iicr  hands  mid  drive 
nway  the  darkness.  She  was  alwj  mystically  tlie  mys- 
tery of  heaven,  the  great  protectreM,  the  funeral  and 

the  Kt(*|jH. 

The  olhor  varieties  of  decoration  in  the  inner  coffins 
were  tlie  staudard  of  the  eiist,  or  Abydos,  ]MUnte<i  as 
placed  down  the  body,iUul  having  on  it;*  pole  or  shaft 
the  priucipid  8p|«dfhnil  dedicntion  or  formula,  Thotli, 
Horufl,  IJast,  and  otliur  deities,  genii  of  the  dead. 
The  other  scenes  were  the  same  as  in  the  outer  coflins, 
ami  the  whole  in  comjiartinents  or  vignetteis  forraeii 
by  perpendicular  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  painted  iu 
block  or  blue,  hut  principally  blue.  The  inscriptions 
of  the  inner  coffins  did  not  present  any  particular 
interest.  They  consisted  of  the  usual  sepulchral  dedi- 
cations, and  tlie  speeches  of  deities  conferring  the 
itstial  benefits  on  the  deceased.  While  such  was  the 
type  of  th(>  coffins  of  the  age  of  Bocchoris,  there 
were  some  escepttons  to  the  rule.  The  inner  coffin 
of  Nasmut,  son  of  Amenehnn,  had,  instead  of  the 
usual  scenes,  only  the  Hut,  Osiris,  the  genii  of  the 
dead,  and  a  large  perpendicular  line  of  hieroglyphs, 
a  sepnlchral  formula  in  which  was  expressed 


™>eia!fUm!i^">^.;i 


""Thou  comest  forth  and  goost  with  the  perfect 
souls ;  perfect  is  thy  body  in  the  divine  celestial 
region!"  or 'gate.'  This  idea  of  the  coming  forth, 
fir  exit  of  the  soul  from  the  earth,  so  as  to  avoid 
detention  or  transmigration,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 

'*pr-l  !ui-t  Ahu  (lai  atom  akar  iha  t  cm  <6nu  Actfr. 
VOL.    X.  I' 
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coffins  of  this  and  other  periods."    The  colooni 
the  coffins  wcru  not  v-omishMl,  except  thofie  of 
outer  coffins,  some  of  which  were  so  omamentcd. 

The  mummies  were  all  in  plain  bandages ;  but,  mtb 
the  ex<x'|)tinn  of  that  in  the  coffin  of  Shepctuhet, 
had  been  distnrbi-d,  and  partly  rided.  by  the  cupidiJ 
of  the  Arabs,  who  had  attt-mptud   to   plunder  tlii;., 
bodies  nf  jiny  nmulets,  or  other  objects  which  mi{ 
have  been  de]M>»itfd  with  them.     The  process  of  < 
bidming  which  had  been  used  varied  in  the  differ 
mummiM,  some  having  been  preserved  by  the  bilov. 
menical  process,  others  simply  dried  and  sailed, 
prepared   by  wax.     The  onter  bandages  were 
as  is  U!ixially  the  case  where  the  coQinti  are  claborati 
decorated.    Great  uncertainty,  however,  always  exil 

to  the  identifiotlion  of  the  mummies  with 
'coffins,  not  only  the  ^\ral>fi  having  the  practice 
shift  the  bodies,  but  changes  haWng  taken  place,  ei 
in  remote  times,  when  the  tombs  were  invaded 
other  families  or  rifled  by  robbers.    The  &mily 
which  this  tomb  belonged  does  not  appear,  by  tti 
inscription,  to  have  been  of  any  great  rank  or  wealthy   i 
and  the  time  when  its  members  were  consigned  ta^ 
their  tombs  was  one  of  public  confusion,  so  that  A^M 
not  cxttnordinai-y  to  find  the  mummies  nvere  of  ordi- 
nary condition  and  style.     Kut  the  whole  ift  an  in* 
portant  contribution  to  the  sepulchral  style  of 

"ThD  dMtinjr  of  the  mbI  it  not  allmJcd  to  ob  nmjr  ooAh 
■qwlohrml  inMriptkiD*.  "Thjioul,"  layi  ono,  "proew^  to  he 
to  wc  iho  duk  of  (hr  mo ;  divine  in  tliy  body  at  tU*  gkli-var 
8«b."  IVipto  noflin  of  Aroeri,  lib,  Lonj..  1856.  Tlu*  K>t^rn)-J 
dirinc  eolMtial  K|{iiMi.  i*  nut  the  Empymvl  ivf^n.  lint  Uie  liole  er 
f[al«,  1.0.  t]i«  aeimlcliro  where  the  body  lay,  ouil  Lbroagli  ithieh 
soul  HAceudeil  (o  beavon. 
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period  and  helps  to  classify  other  specimens  of  the 
embalming  art,  and  assign  an  approximate  date  to 
many  unclassed  examples  of  coffins  extant  in  different 
mnseums,  to  which  it  was  difficult  hitherto  to  assign 
a  precise  date.  This  extensive  use  of  chapters  of  the 
Bitual  is  in  accordance  ^vith  the  time  of  Bocchoris, 
the  walls  of  tombs  of  his  period  being  found  covered 
with  these  formulee.** 

His  Boyal  Highness,  animated  with  the  desire  of 
placing  these  coffins  and  mummies  where  they  would 
be  most  available  for  the  purposes  of  science  and  the 
inspection  of  the  public,  muniflccntly  presented  the 
beat  specimens  to  the  British  Museum,  the  learned 
uniTcrsities  and  museums  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Bdinborgh,  and  Dublin,  and  other  institutions.  A 
few  were  given  to  some  personal  friends  who  accom- 
pinied  him  on  his  visit  to  the  Nile. 


LIST  OF  COFFINS  AND  MUMMIES. 

!■  Coffins  and  mummy  of  Shepenshet.  Outer  coffin :  Hut, 
jadpnent  scene,  embalming  scene,  deitioa  of  Halls,  hawk  of 
Sodiaris  j  inside,  Socharis,  Isis,  Nophthya.  Inner  coffin  ; 
Nntijndgment  scene,  union  of  soul  and  body  ;  insido.  Nut. 
Mommy  in  bandages,  6  ft.  8  in.  1. 

2.  Coffins  and  Mummy  of  Pefrer.  Outer  coffin :  Hut: 
jpdgment  scene,  embalming  scene,  union  of  soul  and  body, 
goddeeses,  hawk  of  Socharis  j  inside,  Socharis,  Isis,  Ncph- 
^yi.  Inner  coffin  :  goddess  Nut,  judgment  scene,  union  ol' 
will  and  body,  standard  of  Osiris.     Mummy  injured,  0  ft. 

*Lepain«,  Denkm.  Abtii.  iii.  Bl.  2G3  and  Toil. 
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3.  CoQluti  luid  mummy  of  IMcepn.  Oatcr  coffin :  Uutil 
judgment  scene,  cinbnltumonl  &cene,  hawk  of  SocborU,  standi 
(Inrd  of  Nefertum,  Apis ;  iiuiide,  Nut  iu  tlie  sycomore,  Onris, 
Hut,  I^is  and  Ne]ititby§.  luner  coffin  :  Nat,  judgment 
scene,  ombalmmcDt  sceno,  hawk  of  Socharis,  standard  of 
Osiris,  gonii,  Thoth,  Isis,  Nut ;  at  back  Tot.  Unnimy  in  its 
bandages,  7  ft.  I. 

4.  Cofllnit  luid  muiiiiny  of  Amoiihot])iui.     Outer  ooffio  : 
Ilut,  judgment  »ocnv,   union  of  muI   and   body ;    ioaide, 
Socbaria  and  snake.     Innci'  cofHii  r    Nut,  judgniont  scene, 
Soobaris,  and  goddcasce ;  Tat,  Uorus,  genii,  Apis  ; 
l^it.    Mummy  iojnred,  6  fti.  7  in.  I. 

5.  Coffins  and  mummy  of  Ncfcrhotp.     Outer  coffin :  Hot," 
judgment  scene,  union  of  soul  and  body,  Socharis,  eyoa  and 
BcarabsDus ;  inside,  Hut,  Socliariflt  bis,  NephtliyB.      Inner 
coffin  :  Nut,  cyan,  hawks,  jackals,  ombalming  scone.  Apis, 
Anubis,  Hurun,  and  Isis.     Mummy  opened,  U  H.  1 1  in.  I. 

0.  Coffin  luid  mnmmy  of  Amenlietpai.  Outer  coffin : 
Hut,  jiidgmeut  soeue,  ombatmiog  soono,  Mlor  boat, 
SocliariD ;  inside,  Socharis,  Isis,  and  Nophthys.  Mommy 
injured,  6  ft.  |  in.  !. 

7.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  Taiani.  Outer  coffin  ;  Hut, 
judgment  scene,  union  of  soul  and  body,  Tliotb  and  goddess, 
Socharis;  inside,  Hut,  goddcsti  Emont,  or  West.  Mummj 
oponod,  Q  ft. 

8.  Coffin  of  Bakm(n}H.     Huad  in  ruliurc  attire,  lino 
bicroglypbH ;  innido,  Athur,  full  fiicv,  0  ft.  I  is.  I. 

9.  Coffin  and  muminy  of  Aamonkhamon.    Inner  coffin: 
Hut,  judgnivnt  scene,  ombalnimeDt  itcenc,  Iiawks,  standard 
of  Oftins,  Thotb,  genii  of  the  dead,  Tat,  oto.     Mummy  i^j 
Ixid  condition,  6  A.  10}  in.  I.  bJ 

10.  Coffiu  and  mummy  of  Satamenhesi.  Inner  coffin; 
Nut,  judgment  scone,  embulming  scene,  Sodutrt.-*,  genii  of' 
the  dead.     Mummy  iu  bad  condition,  5  ft.  8  iu,  1.  ^| 

1 1 .  Coffin  and  mummy  of  l^abokcnkboos.  Outer  ouffin : 
Hat,  judgment  scene,  embalming  kcviio,  bawks,  syraboUo 
Byes;    inside.  Nut  aa   the   West.     Mummy  in   baDdageSj 

6  a.  1.  ^md 
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12.  Coffin  and  mnmmy  of  Ptohartaa.  Inner  coffin :  Nat, 
jnd^fment  scene,  onion  of  soul  and  body,  genii  of  the  dead, 
Anubis,  Horns,  symbolic  eyes,  Isis,  Apis;  behind  Tat. 
Unnuny  injured,  5  ft.  10  in.  1, 

13.  Coffin   and  mnmmy   of   Pasheremm.     Inner   coffin : 

Kntj  jodgment  scene,   Socharis,  symbolic  eye,  standard  of 

Ifefertom,  Anabis,  and  genii  of  the  dead,  onion  of  soul 

md  body,  Tfaoth,  Ra,  Isis,  Nephtbys,  standard  of  Oeirie, 

JBckalB  of  Anobis,  Apis ;  behind  Tat,  and  standard  of  Nefer> 

tam.     Mommy  in  bandages,  opened,  5  ft.  10  in.  1. 

11.  Inner  coffin  of  Petneferhetp,  Not  on  a  door :  judgment 
Kene,  embalming  scene,  hawk  of  Socharis,  Thuth,  Home, 
genii  of  the  dead,  Isis  and  Apia,  5  ft.  11  in.  1. 

15.  Inner  coffin  of  Faienuatamen  or  Amenfaienoat :  Nnt, 
•aUr  boat,  bennn  or  Phoenix,  and  apes,  standard  of  Osiria 
Ba,  symbolic  eyes,  Isis;  behind  Tat,  Bcarab^os  on  head, 
ih.9i  in.l. 

16.  Coffins  and  mommy  of  Ar-rn.  Oater  coffin :  Hot, 
jndgment  scene,  onion  of  soul  and  body,  oraei  disked  and 
vioged,  Socharis,  scarabeous ;  inside,  Socharis,  Isis,  and 
Sephthys.  Inner  coffin  :  Nut,  judgment  scene,  unioo  of 
■ool  and  body,  genii  of  the  dead,  Isis ;  behind  Tat.  Mnmmy 
in  ito  bandages,  5  ft.  8  in.  1. 

17.  Outer  coffin  of  Nasmut ;  Hut,  Osiris,  and  genii  of 
lie  dead,  Apis  dedication ;  inside,  Athor,  full  face,  6  ft. 
U  in.  1. 

18.  Coffin  and  mnmmy  of  Bakenrans.  Outer  coffin : 
Hut,  jodgment  scene,  embalming  scene,  Socharis  j  inside. 
But,  Socharis.     Mummy  opened,  0  ft.  H  in.  I. 

19.  Coffin  and  mummy  of  Pakiitlii.  Outer  coffin:  Hut, 
judgment  scene,  embalming  scene,  Socharis,  standard  of 
OairiB,  Horns,  Thoth,  symbolic  eyes,  Isis,  and  genii  of  the 
fetJ.    Mommy  partly  unrolled,  6  ft.  2  in.  1. 
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r— ON    THE     DOOni.E     I'KRSON.VUTY    OF    TH 
UAMI.KT  OK  SAXO  (JKAMMATICUS— TUK  HAM. 
l.ET  OP  SlIAKESI'EAH— IT8  RELATION  TO  THE 
OEKMAN  llAMIJirr. 

BY   DS.   E.   0.    LATUAH,   U.A.,    U.O,   ETC. 
(Brnd  Sontuber  2!,  1671.) 

>  Gkammaticus  lived  in  Denmark  ilunng  tlu-  latter 
Imlf  of  tlie  twelfth  century,  aiul  wrutc  a  work  ou  Uie 
historj-  of  his  country,— Ihe  '  HisUiria  Dnnica ;'  his 
frionil,  patron,  and  instigator  being  Absalon,  Arch- 
bishop of  Luiul.     His  father  and  gnmdfather  held 
respectable  offices  in  the  state.     Ue  was  bnm  ntrt 
much  before,  nor  yet  long  after,  1 150.    Hiit  work  H-aa 
begun  after  1177.    Little  as  this  iufoniiation  amountsj 
to,  it  is  nearly  all  we  have ;  nor  is  this  Little  abeo^B 
lutcly  beyond  cavil.     It  has  even  been  doubted,  for 
iiist^uice,  whether  he  were  a  native  of  Denmark.  tho^B 
name  Saxo  suggesting  a  German  origin.    It  secms^^^ 
however,  to  have  jsisscd  into  a  proper  name  bufore 
tlie  end  of  the  eleventh  centur)\     When  it  took  thi 
honourable  addition  of  Grammaticus  is  luicertaln. 

Of  authorities,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  teim.  Saxo 
quotes  only  two, — IJeda  and  Dudo  of  St.  Queniin,^j 
both  inci<lentally.      He  made,  however,  applicatiot^H 
to  the  learned  men  of  the  day,  and  reeorteil  to  tlie 
traditiouury   lore   of  the   Icelanders.       Thirdly,  he 
quotes  certain  passages  from  certain  poet^  but,  as 
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they  are  in  Jjntin  and  anonyaiotis,  the  value  of  them 
is  uuccrtain.  Arc-  they  (initials  or  tntiishttiims? 
They  occur  chiefly  iu  the  earlier  books.  His  cotcm- 
porary  Snornp  Stmle-son,  iu  his  ■  Heimskringla,"  or 
'  Histfjry  of  tht-  Kin^s  of  Norway,'  written  in  the 
vernacular  Icelandic,  makes  similar  references.  His 
((uotations,  however,  are  in  the  original  taugiiage  and 
the  urigiual  metres,  and  generally  the  name  of  the 
composers  accomj>ame»t  them.  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  we  have  a  fair  general  notion  of  what  Saxo 
means  by  the  cannijia  mitigtia.  Occasionally  we 
can  trace  them  in  the  prose  narrative  by  their 
alliteration. 

The  true  illustration,  however,  of  Soxo  is  to  be 
(bond  in  the  age  to  wliich  he  belonged.  Neither  he 
nor  his  cotemimraries  had  anytliing  like  systematic, 
critical,  or  adequately  informed  predecessors.  In  the 
way  of  actual  tet>timony  they  had  nothing  but  that  of 
the  men  of  their  own  generation  for  the  events  of  their 
own  time.  Application  to  the  oldest  of  these  cotem- 
poraries  led  them  generally  inln  the  region  of  tra- 
dition. Ijitin  accounts,  when  tliey  delivered  new 
matter,  wouUl  rarely  transcend  the  introduction  of 
Christianity:  even  the  earmina  nutif/ua  vtnuU  gene- 
rally consist  of  allusion^  to  events  supposed  to  he 
generally  known  nither  than  of  explicit  narratives. 

About  any  English  sourccM  Siixo  aiys  nothing  be- 
yond his  reference  to  Bcda.  The  only  parts,  how- 
ever, of  the  earlier  narrative  whirh  point  in  the 
direction  of  genuine  history  are  Kngtisli.  This  is 
because  occasionally,  exceptionally,  and  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  an  event  ur  individual  may 
be  common  to  the  history  of  two  nations,  of  which  the 
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records  of  the  one  are  older  than  those  of  the  uttur. 
bnt  at   the  mme  time  Bccesablt*  to  the  ymuiger. 
^Iten  sucb  bspiieus,  a  piece  uf  re-ol  or  appniximatf 
history-  may  be  obtained.     If  so,  it  stands  by  it 
isolatptl,  amU  aa  suck,  contrasted  with  what  pr 
and  what  follows  it    This  is  the  way  iu  which  Ik 
Britons  knew  about  C^awi\x>hiunu8,  Cynubelinus, 
.the  like:  not  becanse  there  were  any  native 
to  say  who  they  were  and  what  tbey  did,  but 
certain  Romans  bad  wrilteu  about  them,  and  to- 
tain  Britons  had  read  what  they  wrote.     BcyiiK)  iQ 
this,  there  wen*  certain   floating   names,   narrating 
and    inferences    wearing    the    garb   of   tradition,  of 
which  the  best  that  could  be  said  is  that  whore  tbcif 
is  a  superstructure  there  is  a  foundation,  or,  tDor< 
simply,  where  there  is  smoke  tliero  is  fire. 

Saxo's  age,  however,  either  required  or  produopl 
something  more  than  this :  for  it  was  the  age  of  lt>r 
early  French  romances,  the  age  of  poems  in  (M- 
many  like  the  *Kibelungcu-lie<l,'  the  age  of  a  nholl;' 
new  Literature  in  the  Temacular  languages,  and  « 
certain  rer)'  peculiar  and  characteristic  forms  of  I*li* 
prose.  ITiey  passed  for  history ;  logography,  howevol- 
would  be  the  better  name.  That  any  writer  "ilj 
lingly  and  consciously  ^t  down  to  concoct  a  8}lt(*| 
matic  series  of  dynasties  with  the  riew  of  extenditiR* 
the  antiquity  of  his  county  to  such  or  such  Scriiv 
tural  or  Classical  date,  is  what  few  believe ;  but  that 
sooner  or  later  moot  countries  produced  a  work  in 
which  such  mi  extension  is  to  be  found,  is  beyoml 
doubt;  and  one  t>(  these  is  the  •  Historia  Danica/ 
another  being  the  '  British  Hisitory '  of  Geufirey  n^ 
Monmouth.    There  are  otliL-re,  but  these  best  illus-  ' 
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xate  both  one  another  and  the  age  which  produced 
hem. 

We  may  call  this  constrnctive  chronology ;  though 
[  again  guard  myself  against  the  supposition  that  I 
consider  either  Geoffrey  or  Saxo  as  wilful  and  con- 
scious constructors.  How  the  system  grew  up  is 
doubtfnl.  It  culnunated,  however,  in  more  countries 
than  one  about  the  same  time,  —  the  time  under 
notice. 

How  it  grew  we  cannot  say ;  but  now  that  we  have 
got  it,  we  can  analyse  it. 

The  common-sense  method  of  treating  lists  of  kings 
which  logographiea  of  this  kind  give  us  is  to  take  the 
two  extremes,  either  of  which  supplies  us  with  a  start- 
ing-point We  know  that  the  newest  is  historical;  we 
know  that  the  earliest  is  not  We  may  begin,  in 
British  history,  with  Cassivelaunus  and  the  evidence 
of  Julius  Csesar,  or  we  may  begin  with  Brutus,  the 
eponymus  of  Britain,  and  no  evidence  whatsoever. 

This  principle  is  universal  in  its  application, 
though  it  need  not  always  be  applied.  Sometimes 
we  see  all  that  it  gives  us  by  mere  inspection;  at 
others,  it  has  special  complications  that  keep  it  in 
the  background.  It  is  always,  however,  implied.  In 
the  following  series  the  most  historical  part  lies  near 
the  middle.  The  thirty-eighth  king  is  a  cotemporary 
of  Charlemagne;  and,  as  this  brings  him  on  the  con- 
fines of  continuous  history,  the  list  is  here  made  to 
end  \vith  him. 

1.  ffKj»6?e/.{wordforword       4.  Skiold. 

Hamblel.)  5.  Gram. 

2.  Dan  I.  6.  Gutkorm  and  Hading. 

3.  Eumble  II.  {vide  m2}ra)       7.  Frolho  I. 

and  Lotber.  8.  Hal/dan. 
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10.  Sonto. 

11.  nolgo. 

12.  n>4eo. 

13.  nuttun-, 

14.  Hiincut. 

16.  Vtvmandua. 

17.  f^o. 

18.  Duu  U. 

19.  Uoouci'tis  (widtM  Uu- 

aucKDs). 

20.  Frotfao  U. 

21.  Pridlov. 

22.  FroUio  m. 

23.  Frotho  IV. 


34.  Iny«U, 
26.  FK>lho  V. 

26.  HiUiittH. 

27.  .S.tWJ. 

28.  S^Mrrf. 

29.  Five  Kings, 

30.  Harold  Uildolimd. 

31.  Olo. 

32.  Oiimndiis. 

33.  Syvnrdus. 
U.  BathluB. 

35.  Jarmaric. 

36.  Saio. 

37.  Gormo. 

38.  aainats. 


To  these  must  be  adiliil,  fi-i>nt  the  Dutiisb  dym 
in  Irolantl,  Amblaibh  Citaran,  or  Atiia/  CWran, 
from  the  kiugs  of  Norway,  Oh/  liyrre. 

Now  it  is  not  in  accordance  witli  the  rules  of  rhe- 
toric to  oddrc-ss  the  argument  to  the  eye  rather  than 
the  understanding,  and  to  throw  the  projicr  duties  of 
the  writer  upon  the  printer.  Nevi-rthelcss,  it  is  clear 
that  in  the  preceding  list  a  great  deal  is  indicated 
by  the  italics.  This  is,  firstly,  because  the  question 
is  m  complicated  that  no  means  nliatevcr  of  abating 
its  complexity  should  be  neglected;  mid  secondly, 
because  a  general  view  of  the  import  of  several 
names  separate*!  from  one  anotlier  by  occasional 
intervals  is  absolutely  neceesarj-  as  a  preliminary 
Ilu^leiiis  lias  n  value  of  ita  own.  ViAietu.\  Vn 
numdusj  Uffo  have  theirs.  The  others,  in  italic,  ha' 
theii-s ;  and,  in  a  smaller  degree,  every  name  on  the 
list  lia»  a  value  of  some  kind  or  other. 
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Hie  rwwons  for  the  predominance  of  the  italicized 
names  are  aa  follow.  Tliey  apply  to  persons  who  ore 
menlioaed  in  o(im|Kjsitiuti6  other  thmi  Scandinavian, 
and  as  Mich  Itavc  a  prerogative  claim  to  something 
like  historical  value.  Anf^lo-Saxnii  Kngland  noticca 
OtUAonit,  Hal/dan,  Protho,  and  Itigeld,  so  that 
we  find  these  names  on  hoth  sides  of  Uie  Gemiau 
Ocean.  But  the  Anglo-Saxon  hietor)-  is.,  for  the 
time,  obscure.  Of  one  of  the  two,  either  Sigurd  or 
Simld.,  or  (more  probably)  a  mixture  of  the  two, 
there  are  notices  in  both  the  German  and  English 
literatnres;  and,  though  neither  of  these  is  abso- 
lutely authoritative,  the  concurrence  of  the  evidence 
b  better  than  no  secondary  confirmation  at  all.  Of 
RoIto  and  Itiiricus  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  The 
remniiiin^  names,  as  6ir  as  Sigurd,  which  are  printed 
in  ordinary  type,  ai'e  only  fonnd  in  the  Old  Norae 
lurrativeti,  Norwegian,  Sweilish,  or  Icelandic,  which 
differ  from  those  of  Denmark  only  in  degree.  Be- 
tween Sigurd  and  Gotricns  the  bearing  of  the  names 
upon  tlie  present  argument  is  less  direct. 

Now  Vitletm,  Venmmdus,  and  Uffo  are  names  of 
which  the  slightly  altered  formn  Wiglaf,  Wanmmd, 
and  (fffa  appear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  '  Beowulf,' 
when.'  they  belong  to  men  of  Ihe  same  generation; 
herein  giving  us  a  xlight  dt^vintioti  fnmi  the  tc-xt  oi 
Saxo.  where  thoy  arc  grandfather,  stm,  and  grandson 
rwpectively.  This,  however,  has  never  induced  a 
single  commentator  to  hesitate  in  identifying  them. 
Ihey  dilfcr,  too,  in  the  details  of  their  history,  Nevei> 
thelrss  their  connection  has  always  been  allowed. 
Nor  is  this  strange,  proWded  that  we  do  not  take 
it  for  more  than  it  is  worth.     It  is  not  8upi>osed  that 
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ail   accurate   history  can  be  got  cither  out  of  tlic 
'  Hiatoria  Diinica '  or  the  poem  of  '  Bcowiilf,'  nor  yclH 
out  of  the  two  combined.     It  is  only  bi'licved  that^ 
the  same  characters  ai-e  to  be-  found,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  in  both.     And  snrcly  this  is  the  case; 
for,  besides  these,  the  names  of  Ualfdun,  Frothu  (one 
or  more),  and  Ingeld  are  common  to  the  two  com- 
positions.     Still  Viklct,  Vemiund,  and  UfTo  have  the 
lirerdgative.  They  are  moat  chwely  connected  with  one 
another,  not  only  in  Saxo's  history  and  the  pocro, 
but  elsewhere.     They  appeal-  in  more  than  one  of 
the  Anglo-Siixuii  gcnealt^ies,  and  liere,  as  in  Selx<^^ 
in  ecquencG  rather  than  as  mere  cotemporaries.  H 

The  order  in  the  genealogies  is  (1)  Wiglaf.  (2) 
Wojrmuud,  (3)  Offa,  and  that  wherever  we  tin<l  tlie 
names.  More  than  this,  in  two  English  biographies 
of  King  Offa,  nf  wliich  more  will  be  said  as  we  pro- 
coed,  the  name  of  Ofia  and  A'ermund  rcapt>car,  and 
ID  the  local  traditions  of  Warwickshire  they  appear 
again.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  only  in  Soxo  that 
they  are  connected  with  either  Hamlet  or  Roric.  In 
*  Beowulf  Wiglaf  appears  to  be  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  and  Wajrmund  the  oldest.  They  are  not,  ho* 
ever,  as  in  Saxo,  father,  son,  and  grandson,  thougl 
this  (be  it  noted)  is  what  they  are  in  the  gene 
alf^ies. 

Upon  the  name  JIughfm  so  much  depends  that 
we  must  begin  with  putting  it  into  its  right  fori 
by  changing  the  t  into  k.     In  doing  this  we  merelj 
follow  our  predecessors,  the  earlier  of  whom  had  Ic 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  change  than  has  since  been 
•supplied  by  the  later  ones.    The  same  is  the  case 
witli  the  t  in  Vikletns,  and  something  very  like  tb 
with  the  th  of  Amle//ms.  I 
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Laying  aside  the  manifestly  erroneous  Huhles(A, 
we  have  the  four  following  forms, — (1,  2)  Huglai: 
and  Hugle^,  (3)  Hugla^,  and  (4)  Hugle^,  the  last 
being,  decidedly,  the  worst.  It  is  found,  as  we  see, 
in  Saxo ;  it  is  also  found  in  two  of  his  successors,  the 
author  of  the  'Chronicon  Erici  Regis,'  and  Petrus 
Olaus;  but  it  is  found  nowhere  else.  Huthle/,  too, 
is  found  but  once.  In  all  the  other  lists  the  spelling 
is  either  with  a  it  or  a  ^. 

Roric  Slaganbogi.  Dffi. 

Wigla£F.  Dan. 

Wermund.  Huglekr. 

Frothi  hin  Frokni. 

(VI.) 

Roric  Slanggenbogi,  VfFa. 

Vinglet.  Dan. 

Oaermimd  Blinde.  Hn^Iekr. 

Frothi  hin  Frokni, 

(Vil.)' 

Dan.  HugMek. 

Frothi. 

Thirdly,  there  is,  in  Saxo  himself,  a  second  Hugle- 
*«s,  a  l^ng  of  Ireland.  The  story,  however,  which  is 
told  of  him  is  one  which  reappears  in  the  '  Heims- 
Itringla.'  There  he  is  a  king  of  Sweden,  and  Huhlei^r 
is  his  name.  Saxo's  form,  then,  is  a  bad  one ;  so 
that,  as  a  great  deal  depends  upon  it,  it  is  fortunate 
that  it  is  so  easily  corrected. 

Now,  for  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been 

>  The  uomenJa  ore  those  of  the  diriaiona  in  the  first  Tolume  of 
IdDgebek's  'IjoriptorM.'  Boric  ia  here  contemporur  with  Soricna, 
who  ia  oontemporaij  with  AmlethuB ;  Ufib  ia  wanting;  but  Venaund 
ia  blind.    See  pp.  S^«nd  7fl,  71. 
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ncknowlcdf^od  tliat,  vrord  fnr  word,  this  IIvhMkr  islhf 
Norse  form  of  the  .\nglo-Saxon  Uygeiac,  or  Iliyelit, 
one  of  the  heroes  in  ^Ileowulf/  and  (what  is  mnre 
important)  that  both  arc,  wortl  for  word,  ChochHaicm, 
or  Chorhflagan,  thr  name  of  a  Dani^th  sea-king  wh<^ 
in  the  bcKiniiiog  of  the  sixth  uontury,  was  kiUeiliu, 
the  Netherlands, — the  nuthority  being  no  less  than] 
that  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  whose  im]>ortttnt  work  no 
the  early  histor)*  of  the  Franks  was  composed  witbio 
sixty  years  of  the  eveni.' 

This  brings  us  to  the  high  and  exceptional  valof  ■ 
assigned  to  the  name  Ilnglet,  or,  in  the  full  Labofl 
form,  ffiii/letm;  for  ujwn  this  name,  along  with  th^ 
assumption?  that  connect  it  with  another,  niue-tent 
of  the  present  argument  depends, 


"His  geatia,  Dani  cam  rege  sno,  oomino  CkofhUnifA 
evectu  aavali  por  mare  Gallias  appetoat.     Bggmsi  ad  te: 
pagura  niuiin  de  regno  Theudorici  derrastant  aUjiic  mptivnntv 
onerntisqao  navibns  lam  de  captivia  (piam  do  reti(|ui.'<  npulii* 
reverti  ad  patriotn  capiiint.  Scd  rex  corum  in  litiis  n^nidLiIm 
donoc  mtvea  altiitu  maro  compreliendcrent,  ipse  deiiicei 
Bocuturus.     Quod  cum  Thouderico  tmntnattitn  fui§8o1.  Thvu-' 

'  debertam,  GJium  suam,  in  illas  partcH  cnni  ma^o  cx«rctta 
ac  raagao  armorum  apparatu  diroxit.  Qui,  interfecto  rogo, 
boBtt'B  navali  prcelio  eupcratos  uppi-imit,  omncmque  rapiua 

'terrffl  rcatituit."  —  Gn^joriu*  Turoncnsln,  '  iJi*for'Vi  fkelr- 
maetiea  Frattfirum,'  iii.  8. 


^ 
^ 


1 


An  anonymous  historian,  above  seventy  years  afte 
wards,  whose  work  i«,  to  a  gi'cat  extent,  a  reproduction 
of  Gregory's,  repeats  the  account-,  with  an  important 

'  Hit  crodit  of  identifyini;  Hygolne  with  Codulaigiu  belOD|D  Ul 
Oatm.  in  his  p^pcr  "  Uobor  du  AneoUiicIifiaclie  Boownib  Gvdieblt" 
Uw  'Kwlor  nintltr'  (ISlfit^.— 3S«7>i',  Tramlaliom  <f  Bmmm{f,'\ 
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uldition,  for  he  totU  qr  that  Uiq  action  took  place  in 
thu  dUtrict  of  the  AttiiariL 

"In  Ulo  tempore  I>uii  cum  rogo  8uo,  aomino  Cochitago, 
onu  navalc  hostc  por  itltam  miiro  Qnlliiui  oppotant,  T\ie>a- 
dorico  pagum  AUoaritut  el  nlioH  d«vii8taDt«s  ntquo  cnpti- 
Wlm  plonu  tiftTOit  dc  cnpliris  bMbeiitufi,  nJlo  iniuxt  in- 
tnntM,  rox  voram  m1  Ittus  maria  resnlit.  Quoil  ciun  'Hifu- 
dcrico  niiDoiAtiun  fuissot,  TheudcbcrlAiiu,  tiliuiii  nuum,  cum 
tnagno  exceroitn  in  illia  partiboa  dirigena,  qui,  consequenii 
6M,  pugiutvit  cum  eia  cfedp  mnximii,  atqna  ipais  prostrntiH, 
regGm  ormim  interfocit,  pitedatn  tnlit  ot  in  Iciram  aoam 
tutituit."— Owfrt  Rentm  Ffatu^rum,  cxix. 

Theuilebprt  was  the  son  of  Diudrich  (Thierry),  the 
8on  of  Clovis.  He  was  the  king  of  Austiasian 
FriinkR,nn<l  (he  date  of  the  dcHccnt  is  A.n.  %1&  or  516. 

A  notice  tliat  merely  tolls  us  that  a  pirate,  who 
»•«  a  Dane,  was  in  a  certain  year  killed  in  a  certain 
part  of  tlie  Netherlands,  tells  \m  little  enough ;  and, 
'Q  some  respects,  tells  us  worse  than  nothing,  inas- 
nincb  as,  from  the  simple  impossibility  of  contradic- 
twu,  it  enables  the  8]>eculator  to  take  any  action  of 
wiy  hero  of  the  same  or  a  similar  name,  and  to  con- 
nect or  identify  the  two.  To  a  man  who  is  merely 
knijwn  to  have  died  a.d.  ."ilG,  any  exploit  within  fifty 
fimm  anteiior  to  that  date,  and  within  a  limited  though 
Wmewhat  wide  range  of  circumalanccs,  may  he  attri- 
'^uted.  All  that  can  be  Raid,  on  the  fii-st  view,  as  an 
(foment  of  this  objection,  is  that  th<-  name  is  a 
roe  one.  It  is  not  one  like  Olaf,  or  Harold,  or 
Knm,  and  a  host  of  others.  There  is  bnt  one  Choehi- 
vicQs  iu  actual  history. 

A  little  more  can  be  got  by  supposing  that,  though 
hot  one  of  his  ileeds  (and  that  the  hist)  is  recorded. 
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lie  may  bave  bccu,  like  the  brave  mon  who  liied, 
before  Agamemnon,  a  hero  of  much  prowess,  and ' 
great,  though  forgotten,  renown.    And  .such  aeems  i 
have  been  the  case.    There  was  a  k^ciid  in  one 
the  iitlamlfl  of  the  mmitJi  of  tlio  IMtinr.  that  Ilitiglimf} 
thf  king  of  the  Geats,  was  a  man  of  such  gigautic 
stature  that,  wtten  he  was  but  twelve  years  of 
no  horse  could  carry  him ;  in  proof  of  which  were  bij 
bone-s.  which  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  istaud  imitec 
uotiu*.     It  would  he  well  if  the  gtHilogist,  by  tlie  aii 
of  the  tradition,  if  it  still  exist,  would  oscertiiin  thfl 
exact  locality  of  the  gigantic  fiMtsil — saurian  or  mi 
malinn,  as  the   case    may  be — which    is  thus   iden- 
tified with  the  great  sea-king  of  the  sixth  century. 
Aa  for  the  legend  iteelC  we  know  with  what  it  is 
connected,  viz.  the  similar  story  as  to  the  size  of  Rolf 
Ganger,  or  Roilnlf,  Raoul,  Rollo  or  Ron,  The  Walker. 
From  itfi  simplicity,  and  from  tlie  alightucss  in  the 
alteration  of  tlie  name,  this,  the    Kheiiish    legend, 
may  jkihs  for  the  oldest  of  the  notices  of  C'hochi* 
laicus:  and,  if  it  be  still  ciurent,  for  ttie  one  that 
lasted  the  longest.     In  this  the  great  hero  is  a  Oeaf. 
a  term  to  which  we  shall  soon  make  a  second  ollu-^ 
sion. 

Thirdly,  the  date  of  his  death  >vas  a  peculiar  one 
It  belongs  to  that  pre-eminently  obscure  period  be 
tween  the  e%'aciiation  of  Britain  by  the  Ron^ans  ami 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England  nndei 
the  I-Vank  missionaries.     How  utterly  destitute  this 
era  is  for  definite  data  in  the  history  of  Scandinavia 
need  only  be  hint^'d  at.    That  it  was  but  little  b«tlCK« 
in  England  is  best  known  to  those  who  have  exa-fl 
mined  critically  the  evidence  of  what  is  called  the 
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Anglo-Saxon    Conquoet,  concerning    Ihe    Ellas,   the 

('erdics,  the  Idas,  the  Stufs,  the  Wihtgars,  the  Ceaw- 

Hns,  ei  hoc  genux  otnw,  who  founrfwl  such  and  such 

kingtloms  in  such  and  such  years.    Saving  the  Franks, 

there  arc  no  Germans  who  can  show  for  this  century 

such  a  date  as  that  of  the  death  of  Chochilaicus ;  and 

this  18  fi-om  a  Kntnk  nril«*r  in  I Jitin.    Never,  however. 

was    there   a   |)eriod   during  which  a  hero,  who   ia 

known  only  through  his  duath  in  the  Netherlands, 

was  more  likely  to  have  done  something,  during  the 

<Uy8  nf  hix  activity,  on  the  other  side  of  thi-  German 

Ocean,  than  the  year  A.D.  615.     Neither  is  there  any 

era  during  which  the  record  of  it  was  more  likely 

ta  have  been   lost ;  or,  if  not  wholly  lost,  to  have 

Ixvu  converted  into  a  matter  of  inference.      This 

fnt-ans  that  Chochilaicus  was  sufficiently  a  man  of 

bote  t^i  justify  us  in  associating  with  his  personal 

niatory  such  names  as  come  within  probable  con- 

ditiona,  and  if  any  such  associatlnnH  connect  him  with 

England,  they  favour  rather  than  impugn  the  iden- 

ofiftition. 

Fourthly,  and    this,  though    it   rests  on  negative 

^'idi-nci-,  has  been   long  recognized,  comes  the  fact 

that,  whatever  it  may  be  in  other  respects,  Chochi- 

uicii<;  is  the  tirst  name  in  Danish'  history,  and  it  is 

Vut  of  the  present  treatise  to  show  that  upon  this 

■  ■del)  dependa 

~  '  "Da  AnfEriir  tn(  iluo  Can  Act  HftlmariPn  um  (Uu  Jahr  615.  nun 
W  w  ron  TboiMlt'lierU  TbeodericliB  Sobn.  mil  Vcrlitil  ihm  Au- 
f^n  niruckf  ctTicbm  imrdcn,  ittdor  «nt«  DniiPHdnrall,  il»iiiwn  die 
'■tekiwlien    Aiinoliiitea  f{«dMkea."— 2«m(,  Z)i«  DtuUettn  und  dU 

^MtM  of  a  colliriaa  betwera  the  Dsnn  ind  tho  Heruti  in  n  ftw 
T*in  Milter  tlun  itiit  MttX  of  Cbi>cbilaifua.  In  ibc  uoticc.  buwi'Trr 
<'<bu  «Tnt  tli«re  on  bo  name*  oT  any  of  the  iDdiTidunl  •gcota. 
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Having  thu«  Hhown  a  rcasun  forf^ving;  the  UiigU-tiu 
of  Saxo  a  predominance  oyer  even  Vikletus,  Vermiin- 
dns,  and  Uifo,  we  now  look  to  his  place  both  in  iwl 
history  and  in  Saxo's  list  of  kin;^.  In  tliis  he  is  tlie 
nineteen  til.  Three  only,  (or  at  in<i«t  but  four, 
Guthorm,  Frotho  1.,  Ilnlfdan,  and  Holvo  (the  sixth. 
seventh,  eighth,  and  twelfth)  bear  historical  names: 
but  they  seem  to  be  names  out  of  their  proper  place 
I.e.  antedated. 

'JTie  second,  Dan  I.,  is  an  eponymus. 

The  first.  Humble  I.,  is  a  pru-eponymua,  a  tern, 
and  one  upon  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequt'L 

The  third,  Hnmlile  11.,  is  Ilnmble  1.  repealed. 
His  co-regent,  Lothar.  seems  to  be  iu  the  same  atr- 
gory  with  Guthorm,  etc. 

The  fourth  is  Skiold,  an  eponymus  to  the  dynft*; 
of  the  Skioldiftgs. 

The  fiftli  is  Oram. 

The  ninth  (the  intermediate  ones  have  been  alrrtJf 
noticed)  is  Roe,  the  founder  of  Koeskilde.  nnieh,  no 
doubt,  as  King  Lnd  of  London  was  the  buildero'j 
Ludgati'. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  are  Scato  and  Helgo ;  th* 
first  a  divine,  the  second  on  heroic  name ;  each  niytliic 
rather  than  hifltorical. 

The  twelfth  is  Rolvo,  already  mentioned. 

The  thirteenth,  llother.  is  mythic  lu  his  ilnj* 
Odin  and  Kulder  visited  Denmark. 

The  fourteenth,  Riiric,  is  merely,  so  far  as  the  long 
narrative  connected  with  his  reij^  is  concerned,  tlli 
Amlethus  (or  rather  the  .\mlelht)  of  the  thinl  an 
fourth  books,  though  he  may  be  something  d 
besides. 
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The  fiftwnth,  Viklet,  is  the  successor  of  Kuric, 
under  whom  Hamlet's  history  is  continued  and  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  sixteenth,  Vermiind,  is  Uffo's  father,  Uffo  being 
t<>  Vfrmimd  much  ns  Hamlet  was  to  Hiirir. 

The  seveiiteentli,  Uffr>  mysteriotis  and  brave  ns 
he  was  during  his  father's  reign,  is,  after  liis  acoesaion 
to  the  throne,  no  better  llian  Koric.  He,  doubtless,  did 
great  tilings  but  the  record  is  Inst  His  reign  is 
ilin]mlclie(l  in  itbimt  ten  lines,  more  than  half  of  which 
are  devoted  to  telling  us  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  abont  it.  But  more  will  be  said  about  UfTo 
hereafter.  What,  however,  we  must  most  especially 
do  with  him  is  this:  we  must  separate  Uffo,  the  son 
of  Vermund, (the  Cniwn  Prince,  so  to-SBy,)from  Uffo 
the  King,  as  deci<ledly  as  we  are  about  to  separate 
the  Amiethus  of  the  third  book  from  the  Amlethus 
of  tlie  fourtli. 

Then  comes  T)au  11.,  a  repetition  of  Dan  I.,  the 
eponymus,  he  being  the  eighteenth  on  the  list 

Hitiflet  is  the  ninfteenth,  Hiiglet  being,  so  far  as 
he  is  Choehilainis,  expressly  a  iMne. 

Now  what  is  the  differL-ncu  between  llugUk,  as  be 
will  henci'forlh  be  called,  as  the  nineteenth  king  of 
Denmark  in  Saxo's  list,  and  ChochUaicus,  as  the 
or  of  the  first  name  in  Danish  history  t    Certainly 

t  the  difference  between  One  and  Nineteen ;  for 
when  the  two  Dans  are  eliminated  as  eponymi ;  and 
the  two  Humbles  as  pro-eponymi ;  and  Guthorm, 
Frotlio,  and  Ilalfdan,  as  antedated;  and  the  rest  of 
first  fourteen  as  a  mixture  of  myth  and  iuference ; 
and  Roric  as  a  mere  lay-figure  in  the  histor)-  of 
Anitcthns ;     and    Viklet,    Venniind,    aud    Uffo,   as 
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English  rather  thnii  Danish; — what,  I  n«k,  when  ni' 
hnvv  ilriiif  all  this,  remains  beinccn  Ilugick  notl  tltc 
head  of  the  listT     Nothing. 

This  is  our  method  when  we  deal  with  the  list « 
we  find  it.     Thf  pluce,  howevr-r,  of  ilu^Ict  tii  respect 
to  Gormo  suggests  another  explnnnliim.     It  is  witt 
Goi'mo  that  the  genuine  and  ooQiiuiious  history  of 
Denmark  is  considered  to  begin  ;  so  that  both  Gonni> 
and  Huglek  t^tund  at  tin-  lieud  of  a  litit.     Nov  the 
differences  in  position  between  these  two  names  is  » 
nearly  the  difference  between  those  of  Huglekus  bbJ 
Humbhis.  that  the  probability  of  Saxo's  long  serial 
list  being  made  out  of  two  shorter  parallel  ones  aig- 
gosis  itAelf,   and.  as  two  lists  of  this    kind   wouU 
consist  of  twenty  names  each,  the«e  un-  just  the  onut 
every  logographer  wcmld  devise  who  hnd  been  ta«^ 
to  look  upon  Gorm  ait  the  twentieth  King  of  IVn- 
mark,  counted  from  either  the  epoliymic  Dan  or  Uil' 
exceptionally  historical  ChocliilaicusL 

That  any  such  calculation  was  atlnat  when  the  v 
liypothetical  lists  were  first  constructed  is  not  kiiowD 
the  present  writer  by  anything  like  evidence.  It  in* 
mere  inference  from  the  fact  of  snch  relations  betwi 
two  epochs  being,  whether  real  or  supixwetl,  conmui'' 
in  the  history  of  logography,  combined  with  the  w*? 
in  which  the  present  assumption  squares  witli  the  ft^ 
of  the  two  catalognes.  In  order  to  bring  the  ti 
halves  into  an  exact  eqnality  some  little  manipulatji 
is  re4]uired.  The  conjoint  kings,  Ilumblin  IL 
I^otliar,  and  Gnthorm  and  Hailing  may  be  sepmatd- 
One  of  the  two  Humbles  may  be  omitlt^l.  The  fi^** 
kings  may  be  treated  as  one,  and  8«mie  tt(  the  Krolho* 
may  be  omitted.     But,  even  without  this,  Dan  H- 
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and  Huglckus  comE^  very  closo  upon  thtr  middle  of  the 
list:  and  that  each  of  these  is  just  the  oamc  mth 
vhich  a'  list  bc)n>is  i»  evident.  Dim  II.,  as  the  head 
of  one  li.st  out  of  two.  is  in  the  place  of  Dan  I.,  an 
epou\iuu8.  Hu^lekus  has  u  similar  plucr  m  the  Hrst 
histonc  Dane,  This  lie  is  as  the  representative  of 
Cbochtloicus.     lluiiible,  however,  is  iu  theoamc  place 

^BAnilethus  in  his  character  of  Ilugiek :  while,  as 
Kmhtf  I.,  he  i»  the  father  of  Dan  II.  Hiil  Dan  II. 
is  the  son  of  Uffo,  UH'o,  however,  is  Olaiis  Man- 
euetus,  who  is,  a}(ain,  the  Anilethus  of  the  third  book. 
I  do  not  say  that  all  this  gives  us  eveu  half  elements 
of  the  dislocation  and  confusif>n  here  euj^ested.  1 
only  wiy  that  if  a  succession  of  equations  of  this  kind 
U  Ut  he  accouoted  for.  it  will  not  be  accounle^l  for  by 
the  mere  chupter  of  accident*. 

As  a  point  in  the  credibility  of  early  Danish  history 
this  train  of  criticism  would  be  important,  and  much 
might  be  said  in  its  favour.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  18  enough  fui'  Uuglek  to  be  at  the  head  of  some 
list  or  other :  and  this  he  is  according  to  either  of  the 
Ticws  hero  uxhibiled. 

riace  for  place,  then,  and  name  for  name,  Uitglek 
and  Chodltriau,  though  not  identical,  are  very  near 
one  another.  Huglek  is  the  first  probable  king; 
ChochitaicM  the  first  actual  historical  hero  iu  Den- 
mark. For  Chucfiihiicus  write  Ilggehic,  and  the  dif- 
rvrcncc  between  the  names  is  diminished.    And  of 

^Kh  of  them  this  may  be  predicated, — they  are  the 
mmes  .»f  the  tii-st  historical  Dane  who  has  come  down 
to  us  with  a  name  at  all. 

lliis  is  the  coincidence  which  most  L-specially  com- 
mands our  attention.    The  extent  to  which  Danish 
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history,  after  the  time  of  C'hochilaicus  ami  IIugK-k^ 
becomes  regular  and  consecutive  is  a  widely  difTcren^l 
question,  and  one  to  which  the  answer  must  be  given 
in  the  ni-ftative.  Tlu're  is  ceruiinlv  a  pap  between 
CliochiliiicUB  and  the  Danes  of  the  eij^lith  eenturr.  1) 
is  ithnost  as  certain  that  the  list  uf  the  immciliiii 
snccessors  of  Huglek  is  inRcciimte.  Neverthele 
Frotlio  II,  is  more  in  his  |mi[)er  place  than  Frotho  1." 
and  DO  it  ift  with  the  IliUfdans.  Indeetl,  the  wont  (^^ 
the  names  between  Huglet  and  Gorm  is  in  a  twttc^^ 
predicament  thun  the  best  of  the  Dans  and  Humbles: 
than  llother,  Htflj^i,  Scuto,  Omra,  or  SIciold.  M 

Now  comes  the  time  for  the  introducliou  of  a  rid^™ 
which  would,  if  practicable,  have  been  iutrcNlucetl  at 
even  an  earlier  stage  of  this  dissertatien.     It  will  be 
either  re|ieat4Kl  or  alluded  to  more  than  once  dnrin^H 
this  work.     It  will  come  in  at  the  end,  even  as  il  ha^^ 
appoaretl  at  the  hc^innin^,  and  is  ctmtinued  lhn)Uf;h- 
out ;  for  it  is  fundamental  and  essential  to  the  whole 
line  of  aliment.     Yet  it  is  a  mere  receipt  for  n-ading 
Saxo ;  or,  if  we  choose  our  illustraliim  from  anotht-r 
qnurter,  a   mere   ffuide-i>ost  at  the  beRiuninj;  of  a 
journey,     We  must  never,  however,  either  overlook 
or  neglect  it. 

There  is  a  Third  Book  and  a  Fourth  Book  in  Sex 
and  between  these  the  reign  of  the  king  nam 
ItbricuK  is  divided  (no  other  reign  being  so  distri- 
buted),— and  in  the  first  of  these  the  history  of 
Hamlet  begins  and  in  the  second  ends.  Nominally. 
il  is  the  reign  of  Roriciis :  actually,  it  is  the  story  tif 
I^Iauilet.  Uoricuji  is  s<imething  less  than  an  Agamem- 
non. Hamlet  is  something  more  than  an  Achilles. 
Koricus  is  next  to  nowhere :  Uamlet  is  all  bnt  ever 
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where.  Th6  points,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind 
are  that  there  is  not  one  Uamlcl,  but  two  ;  and  that 
the  Hamlet  of  the  third  book  is  a  different  person 
from  the  Humlct  of  the  fourth.  This  rule  io  abiiu- 
lute;  am),  more  than  this,  it  is  only  »ith  the  Hamlet 
of  the  third  book  that  the  Hamlot  of  Shakcspoar 
coincides.  The  llamlct  of  Saxo's  third  book  has 
little  more  to  do  with  the  Hamlrt  of  the  fourth  than 
Shakespear's  Hamlet  has  to  do  with  Sbakesjwar's 
Macbeth.  If  there  be  a  fnu^tion  of  overstatement  in 
diis  illustration  it  must  be  excused.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  difference  (to  use  an  old  itlus- 
tration)  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Alexander  the 
("oppcrsmith.  Wc  lihall  lose  much  more  by  under- 
valuing tlian  by  exaggerating  it.  There  is  some  con> 
section,  some  confusion,  some  action  and  reaction 
between  them ;  but  in  ail  the  cssentialB,  the  two 
Uamlets  are,  to  speak  irreverently, — 

"  Two  single  genUeiueu  rolled  ioto  ooe." 

Such  is  the  Amlethus,  or,  rather,  the  pair  of  Amlctlii 
of  Saxo. 

With  this  pre-eminence  given  to  Hugletus  we 
naturally  cxi>ect  to  find  that  liis  reign,  whether  long 
or  short,  is  treated  as  one  of  importance. 

The  whole  hisUiry,  however,  of  Huglet  as  we  find 
it  io  Saxo  is  as  follows  :^ 

"Foal  huiic  rL'gn»t  Uugtvtus,  qui  HiSmothum  ut  Hiigri- 
mutD,  Svctiie  tyra»tir>tt  initritiinti  ft-rtiir  oppressiase  coufliotu." 
And  the  notice  of  it  by  another  writer  is  equally 
concise ;  indeed,  it  is  almost  an  abndgement  of  the 
preceding ; — 

"Tha  vur  Dan  Kimuog  Uffa  sun,  ok  Huhlek  Kuuung 
Uffs  eun,  luiu  drap  tvn  hutlhiuga  af  Suorikc,  UenioUi  ok 
Ui4frim." 
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This  disappoints  us.      Two  lines,  aloiif;   with  au 
unsatisfoctnry  etlitoriul   note,  is  little  for  the  first 
king  of  a  d  yoasty  and  a  kingdom,  especially  when  ( 
bearer  of  the  name  has  been  menlionod,  with  the  ci 
ciimstances  of  time  and  place,  by  the  hiiitorian  of 
distant  coimtrj'. 

But  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  present  writer  thar  no 
such  mutiltition  of  the  dne  proportions  of  HupK-kiis 
ri«Hy  exists.  He  has  his  history,  or  what  passes  for 
such,  and,  so  far  ns  the  mere  moss  of  detail  is  con- 
cern^, it  is  no  smaller  than  our  presumptions  m 
it.     How  far  it  is  historical  is  another  question. 

It  is  submitted,  subject  to  fiitnre  arffiiment,  thi 
the  narrative  proper  due  to  f/uglz-truji  has  been  trai 
ferred  to  Amhthus,  and  in  Saxo's  fourth  b<iok  it  is  tn 
b«  found  under  that  name.  This  means  that  in  the 
fourth  book  we  may  read  JIngteAits  for  Amiethus. 
How  this  comes  to  pass  is  a  question  which  may  slum) 
over  for  a  time. 

At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  main 
evidence  of  the  change  lies  (1)  in  the  results  to  which 
it  leads,  or  the  harmony  or  symmetry  of  the  system 
which  arises  out  of  them ;  and  <2)  in  the  cose  with 
which  the  chief  difBculty,  the  difference  between  the 
(POfrfs  Huglekus  and  Amlethus,  is  surmounted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  converts  the  trio  formed  by 
Vikk't,  Vcrmuud,  and  Uffo,  into  a  quaternion,  by 
which  the  agreement  between  Snxo  and  Keowulf  is 
notably  increased. 

8aso.  Biowdlp. 

Vikletus.  Wiglnf. 

Vermonduft.  OwmuDd. 

Uffi).  Offa. 
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From  which  it  follows  that  so  far  as  the  Amlcthus  of 
the  fourth  book  it  Hugltk  or  ChochUaieus,  he  in  also 
BigeUic,  and,  vice  verad,  Iligelac  is  Amlcthus,  That 
Iliftpliic  and  Huph-k  pvc  Chocliilaipus  is.  it  must  be, 
remcmbtrecl,  no  new  doctriue.  The  uow  doctrine, 
innovation,  paradox,  suggestion,  discovery,  interpreta- 
tion, or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  that  Huglekus 
itt  Amlethus.  Mere,  indeed,  and  no  earlier,  the 
present  criticism  begins.  It  proceeds  by  brittpng 
Ilacelok,  the  Dane,  into  the  same  category-  with 
I  Hntflek,  Higelac,  and  Chochiiatcus. 
^H  It  is  only,  however,  the  Amlethus  of  the  fourth  hook 
^^ho  is  compiired  with  Huglekus  »nd  his  parallels, 
etjuivalcrits,  or  aliases. 

The  Hamlet  of  the  third  bonk  is  UfFo  (as  Crown 
Prince)  who  (as  King)  becomes  Olam  Manauefus. 

But  Ohm  MamuHu»  is,  a»  name,  niucli  the  same  as 
Olaus  Traii'juifhis ;  which  is  a  recognized  translation 
of  Olaf  Kyrre;  which  is,  combination  for  combination, 
theAnf^lu-Saxou^ln/q/'Cu'jran.and  the  Irish  Ami>hiaibk 
Cuaran.  Just,  however,  as  0/a/  thus  fuses  with  the 
adjunct  Cuaran,  so  does  Hai-elok,  winch  comes  from 
Iligelfic  and  Chocliilaicus.  From  jimhhlaibh  it  is  now 
submitted  that  AmUthua  is  an  admissible  transition. 
The  difficulty,  however,  of  connecting  the  two  names 
is  not  supposed  tii  be  one  between  two  words.  It  is 
^a  confiisiou  between  two  indindua/s. 
^B  So  much  for  the  nnmes.  How  far  the  details  in 
r  the  M'ay  of  narrative  and  evidence  support  this  view 
must  be  collected  from  the  sequel.  All  that  need  be 
adiiuced  before  we  proceed  to  the  minutia  of  the 
question  is  the  notice  that  it  is  upon  the  result,  taken 
as  a  whole,  rather  ihau  from  the  evidence  that  pre- 
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sciits  itself  at  each  successixe  step,  that  llie  jiulgmtutj 
of  the  reader  must  be  fouuded. 

A  writer  who  professedly  makes  bis  invt-sligatiotuj 
on  the  ])i-ii)ciple  nf  finding  somethhif;  like  an  Arind- 
Dean  tliread  to  the  mysteries  of  a  hibyriiith,  roliiet 
than  the  topographical  details  of  the  maze  itself.  | 
as  art4.T  its  explomtiou  it  could  be  represented  by  i ' 
map,  must  tax  the  reader's  pntience  on  two  point*. 
Ue  must   not  be  asked  to  make  his  exposition  in- 
teresting by  leading  him  grailuaily  up  to  uuexpevtwlj 
results,  and  so  stimulate  his  curiosity.     The  reader  j 
must  we  (he  plan  beforehand.     He  must  look  npim 
the  subject  as  a  theorem,  rather  than  a  problem.    His  J 
interest,  if  he  have  any  in  the  matter,  must  be  con-j 
centrated  on  the  evidence  by  which  it  stands  or  falls, 
rather  than  upon  any  curious  result  which  the  inquiry 
may  lead  to.     Ihit  thiii  nn^uires  him  to  tolerate  occa- 
sional repetitions  and  occasional  anticipations.     Ofj 
these  there  shall  be  us  few  as  possible.     Still,  there  j 
will  be  some. 


UiGELAC. 

Between  the  death  of  Cochilaicas  and  the  date  of 
the  single  known  existing  manuscript  of  Beowulf 
there  is  au  interval  of  about*  five  hundred  years, 
during  which  time  the  name  of  the  Danish  sva-king 
was  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  an  im[K'rfeGt  record, 
— perhajjs  to  those  of  a  mere  tradition ;  and  this  in 
three  different  countries ;  i.  e.  by  inference,  in  Britoiu 

*  DDfortuaal«ljr.  Ml  ofCiCilmaa  and  Uie  Codex  Exanienra,  thfttv  if 
onlj  a  tingle  maniumpt  of  Ueovuir  »tant,  wliicb  I  lake  t«  bo  or  Ibr 
linilliairuf  Uio  dcTCDlb  crutury. — nvrpt.  IVamMivf  </•  Hrvtntff.' 
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(whicli  wc  may  uow  rait  England),  in  Dcnrnttrk,  and 
in  the  Netherlands.  IIow  it  sumved  its  bearer  in  this 
Ust  country  we  havo  seen  ;  for  the  origin  of  ttie  trudi- 
tiun  is,  duubtless,  older  than  the  notice  of  it,  and  tho 
A'lticc'  of  it  is  from  writ<>ns  sevenil  crntiiries  after  the 
«enl.  The  bones  that  gave  rise  to  it  may  still  exist, 
-^[Kueiblyin  some  %rell-fr(>qu<>nted  geological  museuro, 
with  an  able  exposition  of  their  real  nature,  and  a 
Gfci'k  name  for  the  extinct  animal  to  which  they 
'>Hs;innUy  belonged.  The  title,  however,  of  the  tradi^ 
ttcirmi  proiirietor.  Iluitjhutc,  is  genuine. 

As  fhr,  then,  us  the  uutward  and  visible  signs  of 

■*«.me  are  concemwl,  the  great  name  of  the  tirst  of 

^  ^>c  hintorical  Danes  is  concealed  for  four  centuries, 

^-»id  when  it  appears  in  the  poem  of  Beowulf,  it  is 

^^  •*)(  that  of  the  liero  and  protagonist,  but  that  of  a 

^^scondary  personage;  secondary,  however,  only  os  a 

^^  ero.     In  rank  he  is  the  su|>eri()r  Ui  Beowulf,  and,  in 

composition  especially  appropriated  to  himself,  he 

ould,  perhaps,  be  at  least  his  equal  in  heroism.     As 

I  is,  he  is  as  Agamemnon    to    an    Achilles,  or  as 

"harlemagne  to  l{<.Ian<l,      However,  even  thus;  he  is 

.ways  mentioned  as  a  man  of  a  sufficient  note  to  be 

^illuded  to  wil}iout  explanation,  or  as  one  of  whom 

^n  adequate  knowledge  might  be  taken  for  granted. 

wVt  present,  this  is  us  much  as  need  he  said.     Actual 

parallelbm  i*  not  to  be  expected  where  in  one  narra- 

tiTe  the  name  of  the  person  compared  is  that  of  a 

secondary  character,  in  the  other,  that  rif  a  protagonist. 

'lliere  is  another  caution  to  be  inculcated.    Choclii- 

taicuM  is  a  Danish  Itink.     Higelac  is  a  6m/,  which 

may  be  either  Gvih  or  Juie,  the  latter  being  its  more 

natunJ  meaning.     But  though  called  a  Geat,  there 
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is  much  whicli  connecta  liim  with  EuglUliinen,  for 
Wsernjiind.  Offa,  and  Wi^laf,  his  cotemporaries,  ai 
[English.    The  pres^^ot  doctrine  whirh  raakcs  him 
a   Danf  of  Jutland,  settled  in   KnijUiml,    reconciles 
tht-su'  discrepancies,' — discrepancies  upon  which  much 
criticiiim  has  Wen  Wstnwed. 

The   poem    itself,   which  may  almoRt  claim   the 
hnnom-able  title  of  epic,  consisting  rif  more  than  six 
thousand  lines,  thiiUfth  written  in  thefihnrt  alliteniti\«^ 
metre  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  is,  when  compan-d  nithfl 
the  incidents  essential  to  its  stitictiire,  a  long  one. 
For  tiicse  are  eminently  simple.     Three  fights  with 
three  monsters  (one  of  them  being  against  two  at 
once),  in  the  first  two  of  which  Beowulf  is  victorious,      j 
but  in  the  last  of  which  he  is  killed,  form  the  nucleus  ^| 
of  it     All  beyond  is  episode  and  allusion,  for  which  ~ 
the  feasts  in  celebration  of  his  victories,  and  other 
adventitious  narratives,  supply  opportunities.     Inili- 
vidually,  I  think  it  gives  us  at  least  three  shorter 
poems  fused  into  one  ;  so  that  the  elements  are  older 
than  the  final  form.     This,  while  it  subtrncts  from 
its  unity,  adds  to  the  antiquity  of  its  subject-matter. 

Hrothgar  builds  a  palace  named  Hcorot,  of  which 
all  that  we  know  for  certain  is  that  it  stood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  fen,  perhaps  a  Danish,  perhaps 
an  Knglish  one.  Here  he  is  serionsly  plagued  by  a 
water-fiend  named  Grendel.  Him  Beowulf  onnquers, 
and  episodes  follow.  Then  he  conquers  him  along 
wiUi  his  mother, —  the  devil  and  the  devil's  dam. 
and  simitar  episodical  allusions  succeed.  Finally,  he 
38  himself  killed  by  a  fire-drake.  In  the  last  struggle 
Wiglaf  helps  him.  With  this  exception  all  the  other 
characters  are  but  loosely  connected  with  the  main 
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action.  Higeldc,  however,  has  the  foremost  place 
among  them,  though  even  here  he  is  secondary. 
But  there  are  two  Beowulfs :  Beowulf  the  Scylding, 
and  Beowulf  the  Wsegmunding,  the  latter  being  the 
true  hero. 

The  most  special  piece  of  evidence  that  identifies 
Higeldc  with  Chochilaicus,  both  as  word  for  word, 
and  man  for  man,  is  the  following : — 

The  quarrel  was  formed. 
Fierce  againet  the  Hugos, 
After  Hygelac  came. 
Faring  witli  a  naval  force 
To  Friealand ; 
Where  him  the  Eetw/nraa 
In  war  vnnquished. 

5819-S825. 

As  Hetwaras  is  Attoarii,  which  is  Chattuarii,  the 
letter  change  from  ck  to  k  is  verified  for  both  names, 
and  the  connection  of  Chochilaicus  with  the  Chattuarii 
is  that  of  Higelac  with  the  Hetwaraa. 

So  much  for  the  locality.  The  date  of  Higelac  is 
that  of  Hengist ;  for  HnseP  the  Hoeing,  Hrothgar  the 
Dane,  Higelac  the  Geat,  and  Hengest  the  Jute,  are 
all  vassals  under  Healfdene.  On  the  other  hand, 
Fin  is  the  king  of  the  Frisians,  and  Hildeburh  is  his 
queen.  Hneef  is  slain  in  a  murderous  battle  against 
him.  A  truce  follows,  when  the  body  of  Hnjef  is 
burnt.  Hengist  meditates,  and  finally  takes,  his 
revenge  on  Fin  ;  and  when  Fin  is  slain,  Hildeburh  is 

*  In  Latin  this  would  be  Cn^h,  or  Oniva  Chaucvt,  Hneer  being  * 
true  German  name.  It  is  from  some  one  of  Huufs  that  Hanover  tuw 
been  beliered  to  take  its  name. 
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borne  off  to  Denmark.  A  connectinn,  however,  wiih 
ncni^eat  cannot  he  said  U>  prove  a  connection  with 
England.     It  merely  sug^je^s  a  presumption  of  one. 

In  resjiect  tu  bis  genealogy,  Uigulac  is  tlie  sun  of 
Hretli*;! ;  and  Hcrelx-Jild  and  Uietbe)!!  arc  hit 
brothers.    Thus: — 

Hiethel 

Ilerebeald         Uictbeyn  Uigelac 

Of  wlioin  Ueowulf  says: — 

HrvtIiL'l,  thv  king, 
(iitvo  wo  treasure  and  rt>Hsting, 
Of  our  kiualiip  was  miiiilful, 
I  was  not  to  him,  in  tifo, 
In  aught  more  welcome, 
A  wftrriop  iti  hix  burghs 
Thiin  any  of  hiw  childffn, 
HimibcivUl  uml  Hivthcjii, 
Or  mj  Uigoliic. 

4S52-48tH). 
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Now,  this  is  not  incnmpatible  with  the  descent  oC__ 
Cbochilaicus  ;  fur  (.'hocliiluicus,  like  Melchizt-dek, 
far  as  history  is  concerned,  has  neilbcr  father  noi 
mother.     He  may  be  any  one's  son,  and  any  one  muj 
be  credited   with   bis  parentage,     ile  may  or  mayS 
not,  then,  have  been  the  son  of  Hrelhel.     I  do  nott  ,, 
however,  ima<pue  tbut  he  was  no,  and  I  doubt  whetherfl 
Iligelac  was ;  or,  rather,  I  treat  the  considerntifin  n^^ 
the  question  as  irrelevant.     It  seems  pretty  certain 
that  the  father  of  Chochilaicua,  fo  nomine  and  tott'dem 
Uteris,  was  unknown,  and  the  same  may  be  said  iaj 
respect  to  his  representative.     Iligclnc's  parenta^  ii 
certainly  possible,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  so.! 
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he  father  of  Huglvkus  is  Dan  II.;  a  namt;  which 
tallies  very  well  with  the  fact  n(  the  beorer's  son 
bving  the  first  of  the  historical  Danes,  but  which  is 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  notion  of  his  having 
been  a  real  inttividuul.  Of  Ilaveluk,  the  father  is 
Birkabeyn ;  of  Hamlet,  TTorvendil ; — both,  for  widely 
different  reasons,  impossible  parents. 

With  llavelok  lligelac  agrees  in  his  connection 
with  England ;  witli  the  Amiethus  of  the  Fourth 
Book  in  a  similar  connection  mth  England,  and  his 
superadded  relations  with  Wiglaf,  Wjermund,  and 
Olfa.  Of  anything  beyond  this,  in  the  way  of  either 
a  ronnection  or  dissociated,  there  are  only  two  pieces 
of  detail  which  dewrvc  notice. 

Of  extracts,  however,  like  the  following — 
^HFhon  from  tiomc  bad  heard      in  thai  day 

m 


or  this  life 

Nubli;  mid  vigomii.-* 

He  batie  for  him  »  mive-trtt> 

verser 
Good  be  prepared. 

390-400. 


ujrl'i^'t  ihiitio  (i.  0.  Beowulf) 
good    man    among    the 

Of  C.reml.O'sdet'dB; 
Wliu  of  tiiaukind  was 
In  power  strongest 

there  are  perhajys  as  many  as  twenty.    They  are  all, 
iwever,  to  the  same  pnrpose ;  all  general  and  in^ 
lefinite ;  all  limiteil  tu  the  statement,  slightly  changed 
onling  to  the  circumstance,  of  the  relation  between 
Igclac  and  Beowulf  being  that  of  lord  and  thane. 
Tlie  two  that  are  sufficiently  special  to  command  a 
fuller  exposition  relate  to  Higeliic. — 

1.  As  the  possessor  of  the  Brosinga-mi^n  ; 

2.  As  the  husband  of  Ilygd. 
Tliis   ia   to   be   comparetl  with  Uamlet's  Shield  ; 

mict  being,  of  course,  the  Amiethus  of  Snxo'u 
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Fourth  Book.  Such,  too,  is  also  the  case  with  the 
second  extracts.  Higelac  and  the  Amlethus  of  Book 
III.  are  wholly  incommensurable. 

(1) 

TbK  BBOSIKGA-mif. 
Thorp^t  Tratulation. 


To  him  the  cup  was  borne, 

and  friendly  invitation 

in  word  offor'd, 

and  twisted  go)d 

kindly  shown, 

eleeres  two, 

a  tnADtle  and  rings, 

of  collars  the  largest 

of  those  that  I  on  earth 

have  heard  tell  of: 

not  any  under  heaven  I 

more  excellent  have  heard  of 

treasure-hoard  of  men, 

since  Hama  bore  oS 

to  the  noble  bright  city 

the  Brosings'  necklace, 

the  jewel  and  its  casket : 

be  into  the  guileful  enmity 

fell 
of  Eormenrio ; 

and  chose  tb'  eternal  council. 
That  ring  bad 
Eygelac  the  Goth, 
Swerting'e  nephew, 


the  last  time 

when  he  under  his  banner 
his  treasure  defended, 
guarded    the    spoil    of  the 

slain: 
him  fate  took  off, 
after  he  for  pride 
sought  his  own  woe, 
a  war  with  the  Frisians ; 
he  the  ornament  convey'd, 
the  precious  stones, 
over  the  cup  of  waves, 
the  powerful  king ; 
he  fell  beneath  his  shield  : 
departed  then  into  the  grasp 

of  the  Franks 
the  king's  life, 
bis  breast- weeds, 
and  the  collar  also : 
worse  warriors 
plunder'd  the  fall'n, 
after  the  lot  of  war ; 
the  Goths'  people 
hold  the  mansion  of  the  dead. 
2390-2 t32. 


The  Lady  Hvgd. 
She  is  to  be  compared  with  Hamlet's  bad  wife. 
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Thorpes 
The  mansion  was  excellent, 
a  chief  renown'd  the  king ; 
high  the  hall ; 
Hygd  very  young, 
wise,  well-nurtni-'d, 
though  winters  few 
amid  the  burgh-enclosure 
had  abided 
Hfereth's  daughter ; 
althongh  she  was  doI  mean. 
Dor  of  giftfl  too  sparing 
to  the  Goths'  people, 
of  treasure-acquisitions, 
yet  violence  of  mood  mov'd 
the  folks'  bold  queen, 
crime  appalling. 
No  one  dnrst  that 
beast  address, 
of  the  dear  companions, 
save  her  wedded  lord, 
who  on  her  daily 
with  eyes  gazed ; 
but  to  him  a  death-band 
decreed,  calculated, 
hand -bound, 
was  quickly  after, 
after  the  hand-grasp, 
with  the  sword  reaolv'd, 
to  that  the  pernicious  brand 
must  decide, 

the  deadly  bale  make  known ; 
ench  is  no  feminine  usage 
or  a  woman  to  practise, 
although  she  be  beautiful, 
that  a  peace-weaver 
^oachinate  (o  deprive  of  life 
VOL.  X. 


Tranalation. 

after  burning  anger 

n  dear  man  ; 

at  least  with  that  reproached 

her 
Heming's  son, 
while  drinking  ale ; 
Others  said, 
that  she  dire  evils 
less  perpetrated, 
direful  iniquities, 
after  s^i;  was  first, 
given  gold -adorned, 
to  the  young  wamor, 
the  noble  beast, 
after  she  Offa's  court, 
over  the  fallow  flood, 
tlirough  her  father's  counsel, 
by  journey  sought, 
where  she  afterwards  well, 
on  the  throne, 
the  good  and  great 
life's  creations 
living  enjoy 'd, 
high  love  entertained 
towards  the  prince  of  heroes, 
of  all  mankind, 
as  I  have  heard 
the  best 

between  the  seas, 
of  the  human  race  j 
for  Offa  was, 
for  gifts  and  wars 
[a  bold  man  in  arms) 
widely  honour'd ; 
lie  in  wisdom  held 
his  country; 

B 
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from  him'  Eomcr  Bpmng         0«rmtiiiil'8  gnuidaon 
for  Wip  CO  1kto<!ii  lait^ht;  in  i-iNiflict. 

Hvmtog's  iK>u 

IL  S929. 

"  Thf  preceding  digrc?8sion  about  Hygd  aud  Offtt," 
remarks  Mr.  Thorpe  in  a  note, "  is  barely  intelligible." 
It  points,  huwL'V(!r,  to  Bome  dark  traiu  in  Hygd's 
character.    After  liigelac's  death,  she  first  offers  her 
hiuid  to  Heowulf,  who  refused  it    That  abe  manies 
Offft  we  have  just  seen.     So  mystenous,  however,  arc 
her  conjugal  rctntifinK,  that,  though  Thorpe  makes  her^ 
Higelac's  wife,  Kemble  can  scarcely  say  whether  sh^B 
is  Higelitc's  or   Offa's.      However,  Higeldc   is   now 
dead,  slain  in  Friesland. 


Nor  was  tluit  lenfit 

of  hmnd-meetiiigH, 

wlioro  Hyi^loc  waa  alain, 

when  Qiti  Qoths'  king. 

£t  war  oiia1aaght«, 

l\c  lordly  frivud  of  nations, 

lu  thn  Frit'KlAUihi, 

Iln^thel'a  offspring, 

Sword-drunkeu  poHabed, 

By  ih.c  falchion  boaton. 

Thonco  Boowvlf  canio 

By  Am  own  ]]owcr, 

Tlio  need  of  swimming  auf- 

for-d; 
IIo  lind  on  bis  arm 

thirty 


Who  in  front  »gainst  him 

Bor«  tho  lindon ; 

Few  Again  mmo 

Prom  that  wartiko 

Their  home  to  Tint ; 

Swam  over  the  seal's  conrso' 

Eqgthcow'ii  son    (t.«.  Beo-' 

wulQ, 
a  poor  Rolitary, 
Again  to  bia  poOplo, 
Where  him  Hygd  oHTiT'd 
Trmsore  nnd  realm. 
Rings  nnd  princely  throne ; 
In  her  child  bbc  tniatcd  not, 
That  ho  against  foreign  folks 
IUk  pnti'mnl  Heats 
Could  hold. 


1 
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When  he  to  ihe  sea  went  down.  Then  wa«  Hygoluc  d 

Not  i}ie  H'tu-ivrag  Yet  not  for  tluit  sooner 

Uad  need  of  exultation  poor;rM^I« 

Xn  (Aat  host  of  war^  Could  prevail 

*  Compwe  Burner  nibonied  by  Curchdm  to  (tab  Edwin,  King 
northitmbnUiid. 
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with  tlte  prince 
oo  ftoy  account. 
That  lie  to  Ueiinlrcd  (Hygo- 

liio's  sou) 
would  be  Lord, 
or  iho  kingdom 
would  cboose ; 


Yet  he  hira  among  Ai>  people 
With     friendly    instruclio us 

inaintaln'd 
Kindly  with  honour; 
Utitil  hii  buc»mu  uldor 
Atid  nUed  the  Wedor-Gotlis< 

U.  4747. 

The  Brosinga'tn^n  and  Hygd  have  been  noticed 
tfaos  fully,  not  so  much  because  tliey  are  the  two 
8|)ccial  details  connected  with  the  name  of  Higoldc, 
but  because  they  will  both  be  met  with  again. 

Havelok  the  Dake. 

The  inten-al  between  the  recognized  date  of  Beo- 
wulf and  the  earliest  notice  of  Havelok  the  Dane  is 
about^  two  hundred  years,  and  veiy  important  ones 
they  are;  since,  upon  tlie  connection  between  Have- 
lok with  Higclac  or  Chochilaicus,  who  goes  before, 
and  Amiethus;  who  follows  after  him,  nine-tenths  of 
the  present  treatise  depends. 

Havelok  stands  like  Janus,  looking  both  ways. 
We  must  consider  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  name,  and 
we  mnst  consider  the  story  connected  with  him.  It 
is  in  tlte  latter  respect  that  he  differs  most  notably 
from  Higelac  and  Chochilaicus.  In  Beowulf  Hi- 
geliic  is  only  a  secondary  character ;  in  the  romance 
that  hears  his  name  Havelok  is  all-in-all,  and  we  may 
add  that  the  two  poems  arc  of  a  widely  different 
character.  As  for  Chochilaicus  it  has  already  been 
stated  that  all  we  know  of  him  is  that  he  lived  and 
died,  and  that  in  probably  three  countries  he  left  bis 
mark  behind  him ;  beyond  this,  however,  he  is  merely 
f  See  note  p.  il. 
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the  owner  of  a  name  round  which  attributes 
nnrmlivfs,  gvocrolly  hftcrogenfous,  ami  almost 
uiiys  foreign  to  the  liiNtoriral  iiiditiihiul,  as  rotii 
some  organic  nucleus,  have  gravitated  and  accui 
lated :  and  that  to  such  a  dp^-ec  that  the  oiigii 
Chochilaicus,  if  not  wholly  transmuted,  ends  in  bciii 
the  least  part  of  himself.  Sometimes  we  are  fortunfl 
enough  to  trace  thvsc  acci-etions  to  their  own  prop 
sources;  in  which  case  we  get,  by  the  method  of< 
elusion,  some  appnixiniation  to  the  real  pi-rsonnli^ 
of  the  central  or  fundamental  figure.   "With  this' 
must  generally  he  content.     I  think  that  with  Hot 
lok  and  C'hochilaicus  we  can,  certainly,  do  thusmu 
and  I  fear  we  cun  do  no  more. 

ChochilaicDS  Hiuglauc,  Higelac,  and  llavelok 
the  same  names ;  and,  so  fiu*  as  the  bearer  of  tt 
was  a  single  hero,  the  three  arc  one.  In  the  wf 
posed  bones  of  the  giant  of  the  Netherlands, 
historical  sea-king  undoubtedly  left  his  mark  on  tli 
Lower  Khine ;  and  he  is  further  supposed  to  have  left 
them  in  Britain  in  the  stories  of  lligelnc  and  Have- 
lok.  As  a  Dane,  then,  on  English  ground,  aud  as  s 
king  or  captain  of  note,  we  may  make  a  guess  aboQt 
Chocliilaicus ;  but  further  than  this  we  may  not  pro* 
fess  to  do  anything.  All  beyond  is  the  history  of 
certain  foreign  additions  which  bis  fame  has  broti 
within  the  sphere  of  its  attraction. 

This  wc  must  clearly  understand;  for  it  is  on  one 
point  only   that  the  comparison  of   llartlot  wit 
Iligelac  is  clear  enough  to  sjwak  for  itself,  or 
stand  on  its  o^m  merits,  independent  of  jiWwiayJie 
objections.    This  point  is  the  name.    AVord  for  woi 
Ilaivfol  is  merely  the  Danish  form  of  Higtlac^  ai 
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Jligelde,  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Uavelok.    In  the  details, 
however,  of  Ihe  two  narratives  there  \»  no  such  like- 
ness.    Indeed   there  is,  to  some  extent,  a  contrast. 
Whether  this  has  prevented  the  connection  between 
the  piiem  of  Beownlf,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  fligelac 
wid  the  Havelok  romances  being  recognized,  is  more 
than  I  can  say.     It  may  liave  done  so  or  it  may  not 
1  could  certainly,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  argn- 
nwnt,  have  %nshe<l  that  the  relation  here  suggested 
Ittil,  by  having  been  recognized  by  some  of  my  pre- 
wccHOTH,  come  down    to  me  as  an    admitted    fact, 
Bod  that  the  identity  of  Havelok  and  Iligelac  stood 
ifl  the  same  category  with  that  of  Higelac  and  Cho- 
diilaicuB.     On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  not  until  the  eleventh  hour  that 
the  two  poems  on  Havelok  were  known  to  the  public. 
Ontzen  knew  nothing  about  them  ;  and  though  the  two 
texts  were  published  during  the  days  of  both  Kemble 
nnd  Tliorpe,  they  were  not  published  until  each  of 
those  scholars  had  gone  far  enough  in  his  study  of 
Beowulf  to  have  formml  an  opinion  independent  of 
them.    Such,  in  my  mind,  is  the  tnie  explanation  of 
tlieir  Kilence;  at  any  rate  I  should  be  sorrj-  to  think 
that  the  comparison  of  Havelok  and  Higelac  was  one 
which  they  had  condemned  rather  than  overlooked. 
The  importance  of  the  double  connection  here  claimed 
for  Havelok  is  beyond  doubt.     He  is  more  like  Hi- 
gelac in  name  than  in  deed.  He  is  more  like  Amlethus 
in  deed  than  in  name. 

But  what  if  there  are  two  claimants  to  the  very 
name,  and  two  claimants  to  the  actions  eonncctcd 
H-itb  it !  Such  is  the  case.  If  it  were  not  so,  our 
tiuk  Mould  be  easy ;  for  it  would  merely  condst  in 
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the  cUmination  of  the  manifestly  titlventitioui  e\c- 
meats  from  the  stories  of  the  Freuch  and  English 
llavclok :  the  result  being  thnt  Havolok.  like  Hi' 
getac  and  Chocfailaicns,  was  a  Danish  king  or  captiia3 
who  left  his  mark  iti  tlnglanil  duriu»  the  uixth  ccD-j 
century,  etc.,  as  has  just  been  stated-       But,  evra. 
when  this  is  obtained,  we  are  anforltinatel}-  in  ifae) 
dark,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  sure  of  his  relation  to 
the  histor)'  of  either  Kn^land  or  Denmark,  inasmucli 
as  there  is  a  second  historical  hero  of  whom  botli' 
Danish  blood  and  English  notoriety  may  be  predi- 
cated ;  and,  what  is  more  perplexing  still,  he  bean  a 
name  which  mipht  pass  into  that  of  Hactlok. 

It  has  loug  bix'u  known  that  the  name  of  Haveluk 
appears  in  the  story  of  the  famons  Guy,  Earl  of 
Wonvick,  who,  by  killing  the  Norwegian  giant 
brand,  freed  Northumberland  from  its  allegiance 
the  Dane-s  to  which  it  had  been  subject  since 
time  of  Uanelocke.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  ■ 
is  not  properly  a  v ;  indeed  the  substitution  may  be  a 
mere  clerical  error.    The  passage  runs  thus: —        ^d 

"Atholstoae  lay  at  WiDchcstro,  and  tlio  king  of  Dtn^^ 
mark  sent  ynto  him  nn  liaruv«lu  of  nnaov,  to  wilte,  whctlier 
ho  wold  fjnde  a  mnn  to  fight  with  Colbnuide  for  tho  right 
of  tho  kyngdoQi  of  Norlhumbr,  that  tho  Danes  had  elaimed 
before  hy  tho  title  of  Kyug  Ilaneloke,  that  wedded  Goldes- 
borgo,  tho  king"*  daughter  of  Northuinbr." 

As  however  it  was  Havclok  who  married  Goldes- 
burg,  it  is  Havelok  who  is  here  indicated.  Only, 
however,  in  this  special  extract.  In  the  following, 
though  the  spelling  is  the  same,  and  the  event  al- 
luded to  the  same,  Havelok  is  a  different  tM-'r^nn. 
and,  «hat  is  more,  a  real  historical  one. 
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"  Bat  or  Gay  went  tliat  man  him  toMe, 
That  the  King  wu  in  cases  colde, 
The  King  of  Denmarke,  Eanelocke, 
And  the  King  of  Norway,  Couelocke." 

Here  Hanelocke  ia  the  associate  of  Conelocke,  who 
is  an  Irishman  of  the  tenth  centtiry. 

"An.  Dccccxuv.  Blacar  expntsaa  e  Bublinio,  et  Amlafei 
saccedit.  Pars  gentle  O'Cannanomm  occisa  per  Congaiac, 
et  Amlaf  Cuaran  in  Conallia." — JnnaJes  Uttoniense». 

The  same  names,  with  the  same  spelling,  appear 
again  in  946-7.  In  the  Irish,  of  which  the  Latin  is 
a  translation,  ^m/a/ is  spelt  AnUaip.  Anelaphus  is 
also  an  English  form. 

Bodl.  Laud.  636.  CoH.  Dom.  A.  viir. 

An.  Dcccc .  XLix.    Her  com  An.  dcccc  .  zlix.     Her  com 

Anlaf  Omran  on  NoriS  Aniaf  Cwiran  on 

hymbr^and.  KorShjmbralaod. 

An.  DCCCC. L.,  DCCCC.LI.  An.  DCCCC. t.,  DCCCC. LI. 

An.  DCCCC. ui.      Her  NorS-  An.   dcccc. ui.      Her  Nor^- 

hymbre  hymbre 

fordrifan  Anlaf  cyning,  and  fordriuon  Anelaf  cing .  and 

nnderfongon  *Yric   Haroldea  underfengon  Yric   Haroldes 

snnn.  euna. 

The  reason  why  the  particular  MSS.  give  the 
adjunct  Owiran  will  soon  become  evident  There  is 
confusion  here,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  important 
word  under  notice.'  There  is  confusion,  but  we  can 
see  our  way  through  it.  There  are  two  series  of 
names  which  were  originally  different,  but  which 
here  become  confluent,  or  rather,  proceeding  from 
opposite  points  meet  and  mix  midway ;  not  without 

*  Erie  'a  the  name  of  the  tuarping  uncle  in  the  Dramatis  Penonie  of 
the  Qennan  "  Hamlet "  and  Warner's  tale  of  "  Argenlilo  and  Curan." 
>  S*x.  Cbron. 
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antagonism.    Thus  on  one  side  wc  have  ChocTiilaicua, 
Htgi'lav,  ami  Ilarelolc ;  on  the  other,  Olaiis,  Olaf.  andj 
Aalaf;   whilst  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  Hues  we  get,  applied  lo  the  sniue  [lerson.  Unite 
lock,  whirh   points  to  HutH.>lok,  ami  Aiwlnpfi,  whichl 
suggests  Anlaf.   Which  is  owr  hero  1   Both  or  neither/ 
U  is  this  ver)'  confusion  or  urahigiiity  which  helps  tu 
the  mystery  of  his  personality.  ^d 

It  must  not  seem  strange  that  notwithstanding  all^ 
the  associations  which  connect   Hamlet,   I'riiice  of 
Denmark  and  a  Scandinavian,  along  with  the  reasons 
here  given   for   identifying  Hacehk  the  Ikine  witl^H 
Chodlaicus  the  result  should  he  that,  of  all  couutric*     , 
in    the    world,    Irehtud    is    the    one   (o    which    the 
Amlctlius  of  Saxo  mnst  be  directly  referred.     That 
some  such  form  as  Amlaf  is  needed  to  account  foiS 
the    change   of  name    is    simply   pari   and   parcc^^ 
of    the   present   line  of  criticism,  and    so    is    tho^ 
doctrine  that  Ireland  is  the  country-  which  supplies  i^^ 
But  it  may  naturally  be  argued  by  those  lo  whom 
Ireland  seems  an    impossible  source,   that  such   a 
necessity,  by  proving  too  much,  invalidates  the  whole 
train   of  reasoning.      Be  it  so.     But  is  Ireland  in 
reality  thus  impossible  T      Is  it  even  improbable  t 
Is  it  not  riither  one  of  the  first  countries  toM'ards 
which  wc  look  X     Next  to  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  Finland,  Ireland  was  the  country 
which  the  Scandinavians  looked  upon  with  the  most 
interest.    When  Iceland  was  discovered,  and  il  was  a 
question  whether  il  hud  ever  before  b*'eu  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  man,  the  possibly  prior  population  was 
referred  to  Ireland.    The  holy  island  of  lona,  Irish 
in  langiiRge,  though   Scotch  in  geography,  ^vas  us 
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much  Norwegian  as  Irish.  The  important  work  upon 
history,  geography,  and  history,  written  exceptionally 
in  the  Old  Norse  of  Norway  rather  than  in  that  of 
Iceland,  the  '  Mirrour  of  Kings,'  gives  more  space 
to  what  then  passed  for  the  topography,  the  geo- 
graphy, and  the  history  of  Ireland  than  to  all  the 
other  descriptions  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
put  together.  Thirdly,  the  Irish  Annals  give  ub  not 
less  than  four  different  Amla/a  as  kings  either  of  Ire- 
land or  of  certain  parts  of  it.  The  date  of  Amlaf 
C'uaran  is  a.d.  950.  The  Amlaf  who  was  defeated 
at  Brunanbnrg  was  just  dead.  Then,  assigned  to 
A.D.  850,  or  a  full  century  earlier,  we^"  find  Amelaus,  or 
Amelavus,  as  king  of  Dublin,  with  two  other  of  his 
countrymen  and  brothers  ruling  contemporaneously 
in  Limeric  and  Waterford.  Finally,  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  origin  of  the  etory 
of  Saxo's  Amlethus,  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  commentators  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scan- 
dinavia. No  such  name  occurs  in  any  Icelandic 
recoKl;  for,  though  there  exists  a  Hamlet's  Saga,  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  founded  on  Saxo's  narrative, 
— the  source  of  Saxo's  narrative  being  as  uncertain 
as  ever. 

After  an  anticipation  of  objections  like  this  it 
seems  useless  to  add  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  in 
Ireland  that  we  must  look  for  the  original  source. 
Olaf,  the  son  of  Sihtric,  began,  as  a  historical  king, 
either  in  Scandinavia  or  as  a  Scandinavian.  His 
name  in  England  took  the  form  of  Anlaf.  In 
Ireland  it  became  Amhlaf.  It  reached — probably 
through  the  Orkneys  and  Nc»rway — Denmark  in 
"•  Only,  however,  iu  llio  later  writura. 
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a  fonn    which    in    I^tin   became   AmUfku*;    and, 
as  it   bad   passed   through   the   English   nnd   Imh 
languageH  bcfoiv,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  was  not 
recognized  on  its  return  to  its  native  coontty.    It 
had  been  so  altered  during  its  passage  through  two 
languages  as  to  look  tike  a  stranger.    Still  less  was 
it  like  llugfeik,  ur  IJu</frtM.     In  fact,  then,  Amlethut 
is  English  after  the  fashion  of  Vermundus,  Vikletus, 
and  UfTo ;    but  changed,  in  both  form  and  import, 
from  having  passed  through  Ireland.    The  history  of 
the  two  countrien  fully  sustains  this  hypothesis. 

Thus  far  the  association  of  Ilewelok  with  Congalo 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  GoMslmrgh  on  the  olhci 
has  been  our  only  evidence  in  favour  of  names  so  on* 
like  as  Olnus  and  Chochilaicus  taking  the  same  form. 
It  can  now  be  in)prove<l :  and  that  by  attending  to  the 
import  of  the  word  Cuaran  or  Cwiran,  which  has 
already  presented  itself  twice ;  in  the  *  Ulster  Annals  * 
and  in  the  *  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.'    The  date,  hotv^B 
ever,  of  the  events  with  which  it  is  connected  is  on^^ 
thing,  the  entry  of  the  uamo  itself  anotlier.     Th^^ 
latter  may  much  later  than  the  former.  ^| 

Now  Anlaf  Cwiran  and  Amblabh  Cuaran  point 
beyond  doubt  to  Olaf  the  son  of  Sihtric.  The  Cua- 
ran of  the  following  continuation  puinls  as  undoubt 
ediy  to  Havelok  tlie  Dane. 

Savelce  fut  «it  roi  noiii6 
Et  Cuaran  est  uppcll6e. 
Pour  cea  vus  voit  do  lui  ooutor 
Et  s'aventure  remombrer ; 
0*1111  lai  en  firunt  U  Broton, 
I'U  I'ltppelt^roat  du  son  non 
El  Uuviiluo  ut  Cuarunl. 

aaimar,  II.  17-23. 
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The  following  passage,  from  the  same  poem,  more 
important  still,  gives  lis  the  reason  he  was  so  called, 
or  the  origin  of  the  word  Cuarctn.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  ha«  never  been  confirmed,  and  one  that  merely 
represents  the  fancy  of  either  the  writer  or  some  of 
his  anthorities.  The  Danish  is  the  language  in 
which,  ere  long,  we  shall  discover  its  import  At 
present,  ho^vever,  let  us  note  the  contents  of  the 
extract-  Havelok  Is  a  hewer  of  wood,  a  drawer  of 
water,  and  a  washer  of  dishes ;  a  strong  churl  never- 
theless, and  liberal  to  his  fellow-servants.  When- 
ever a  piece  of  bread  or  a  slice  of  meat  might  be 
welcome  to  them,  he  gave  it  them  willingly.  In- 
deed, his  excess  of  liberality,  easiness  of  temper,  and 
the  pleasure  he  took  in  serving  others,  made  him 
pass  for  something  like  a  fool.  So  they  called  him 
Cuaran,  which  in  the  Breton  language  means  Quk- 

iron. 

Merveillous  ids  pooit  lever, 
DuHche  taiiter,  ewe  porter. 
Lg8  csqaiellea  recevgit 
Et  nprcs  mnugor  Ics  lavoit; 
Et  qimiit-qu'il  poeit  purchacor, 
Vivco  do  ch»r  oh  piim  ontor. 
Mult  le  donoit  volentiers 
As  valeta  et  aa  esqaiera. 
Ttuit  eatoit  franc  et  debonoii'Q, 
Qo  tux  voloit  Inr  pleisir  fere. 
Par  la  frandiiso  qu  il  ont 
Entro  cux  lu  tcuoiout  par  sol; 
Do  lui  fcfloiont  lur  deduit, 
Cuaran  l'aj)peUoieKt  tuit; 
Car  ceo  tenoient  U  Bretoo 
£n  lur  laiigUBge  qniiirtm. 

Ibid.,  U.  2-W-360. 
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It  U  G»imar's  Chronicle  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken.  Passages,  however,  with  a  umilar  impoil 
occur  in  the  French  version  of  the  Romance, — in  tli^H 
French,  but  not  in  the  English.  AVitli  this  limita- 
tion, however,  the  evidence  of  the  fusion  is  amply 
adequate.  This  is  what  vre  find  in  the  t^relfth  cen- 
tury. Just  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  Warner, 
one  of  the  minor  poets  of  the  Kliznhelhnn  period, 
published  his  long  and  once  popular  poem,  entitled 
'Albion's  Knglnnd,'  in  which  Uie  (ale  of  Argentile 
and  C'uran  forms  a  well-known  episode.  It  i?  founded 
on  the  slorj-  of  Havelnk  the  Dane.  It  is,  too,  either 
founded  on  the  Romance  or  the  same  reision  of 
the  story.  At  any  rate,  the  name  of  the  heroine 
is  Argcntile,  and  not,  as  lu  the  English,  Golds- 
borough  ;  and  the  name  of  the  hero  is  Ctiran,  not 
Hflvelokv — not  Uavelok  Curon,  but  CHran  purely 
simply. 

Such  is  the  evidence   of  the  confusion  betwi 
Uavelok  and  Anlaf ;   no  matter  how  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  or,  indeed,  whether  it  can  be  accounted 
for  at  all.     It  is  a  confusion  between  Havclck  and 
Anlaf  as  man  and  man;  not  between  "■  Ilacflok"  a.nd 
^*JJamiet"  as  word  and  word.     It  is  a  mixture 
personalities;   not  a  matter  of  letter  changes.     Tin 
husband  of  CJoldsburgh  and  the  Cuanin  ofWarner'i 
poem  are  one  individual;  the  associate  of  Coneluk  i 
Ireland  is  another. 

It  is  in  this  stage,  then,  of  the  development  of  o 
legend  to  which  the  important  change  of  name  is 
be  referred ;   and  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  stain 
ubine.    We  now,  for  the  first  time,  find  elemen 
which  indicate  the  Hamlet  of  Saxo's  jyiird  Boo! 
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Such  is  his  connection  with  the  kitchen.  Warner 
calls  Curan  a  "  scnllion  "  totidem  Uteris.  It  is  to  the 
kitchen  that  Saxo's  Hamlet  is  banished  by  his  uncle. 
It  is  the  kitchen  and  the  cellar  which  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers makes  the  chief  resorts  of  Uffo.^'  Like 
Hamlet,  too,  and  Ufib,  Havelok  Cuaran  passes  for 
anything  but  a  wise  man;  though,  as  his  story  pro- 
ceeds, he  undeceives  the  world  upon  this  point.  This 
IB  what  is  done  by  both  Ufib  and  Hamlet.  Lastly, 
we  have  already  seen  that  Uifo  was  also  called  Olaus 
Man»uetus,  and  we  shall  soon  see  that  of  Olaus  Mail- 
suetua  Anlaf  Cuaran  (or  Amblaibk  Cuaran)  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  legitimate  translation. 

The  Amlethus  of  Saxo's  Third  Book. 

Gorvendil,  Hamlet's  grandfether,  has  two  sons, — 
Horvendil,  Hamlet's  father,  and  Fengo,  the  murder- 
ous brother  and  the  usurping  uncle. 

The  members  of  the  Hamlet  family  are  not  royal, 
"but  hold  territory  in  either  Sleswick  or  Jutland, 
under  Roric,  the  true  king  of  Denmark,  whose  capi- 
tal is  at  I*ire, 

Roric  has  a  daughter  named  Grytha,  whom  he 
gives  in  marriage  to  Horvendil,  and  she  is  Hamlet's 
mother.  He  has  also  a  son,  Vikletus,  to  whom 
Hamlet  (in  the  Fourth  Book)  acts  much  as  Fengo 
had  acted  towards  himself,  as  a  usurping  nephew. 
This  maternal  uncle  of  Hamlet  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  history  of  Hamlet  when  we  read  it  in 
foil. 

■I  "  If  am  ftb  infantia  prsfatua  XJS6  rentria  indu]f;ebat  iDgluvici,  et, 
Epicnronim  more,  coquin/E  et  cellario  altornnm  offieioae  impcndobat." 
—SUi^fria  JUgvwi  Oanea,  eh.  1. 


Tire  Ain.Trrntr8  op  the  THinn  book. 


TTon-endil  had  won  the  hand  of  Grjtha  by  hU 
\ictortcs  nxer  the  famons  Nonvcgian  viking  Kollnr 
and  hJ8  sister  Sela>  also  over  tlie  Slaws  and  Cour- 
landera. 

As  8oon  aa  an  oppwrtuoity  presented  itwlf,  Fengo 
murdered  his  brother ;  for, "  perceiving  himself  stning 
enough  to  execute  his  enterprise,  Hnnrendill,  hi« 
brothiT,  being  at  a  banquet  with  his  friends,  pit*] 
sodaincly  set  upon  him,  wlicue  he  slew  him  as  trai- 
torously, as  cunningly  he  pui^ed  hinii^lf  of  so  de- 
testable a  murther  to  his  subjects;  for  that  bvfore 
he  had  anv  violent  or  bloodv  liandes,  or  once  com- 
mitted  parricide  upim  his  brother,  he  had  incestu* 
nusly  abused  his  wife,  whose  honour  hee  ought  as 
well  to  have  sought  and  procured  as  traitcrously  he 
pursued  and  effected  his  destruction."  There  wai^ 
then,  no  mysterj- about  Ilorvendil's  murder,  so  that 
no  ghost  was  needed  to  reveal  iL 

The  persecution  of  the  son  coincided  with  the 
marriage  of  the  mother;  and  with  these  began  the 
aimulatc<l  madness. 

Unmlet,  after  his  father's  death  and  his  mother's 
marriage,  instead  of  being  treated  with  insincere 
kindness,  is,  from  the  first,  degraded  and  humiliated. 
He  is  banished  to  the  kitchen,  and,  by  the  kitchen 
fire,  he  makes  playthings  of  bits  of  wood.  These  he 
cuts  m  whittles  into  barbed  skewers  and  hooks,  and 
when  asked  what  they  arc  meant  for,  replies,  **to 
revenge  my  fother's  murder."  He  parses  for  either 
an  idiot  or  a  lunatic,  but  there  is  always  method  in 
his  madness.  It  is  thoroughly  fictitious,  'llic  only 
sign  of  folly  that  Hamlet  shows  is  his  extreme  can- 
dour.    Ho  makes  no  secret  of  what  he  menn&     It  is 
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no  cajrt'  matter,  however,  to  sustaio  a  double  import 
throughout  a  series  of  sayings  and  doings;  nor  are 
Saxo's  examples  of  the  happiest.  Sometimes  ho 
gives  as  a  piece  of  practical  iMiffoonerj*.  as  when 
Hamlet  rides  a  horse  with  his  head  towards  the  ani- 
mal's tail.  One  speech,  perhaps,  "darkens  to  sub- 
limity," for  he  saya  of  a  ship's  rudder  that  '*it  is  a 
knife  for  a  big  hog," — the  ocean.  Hut  of  images 
like  these  the  old  Scandtnaviao  poetry  is  full,  and 
over-full. 

'llic  details  of  Hamlet's  temptation  differ.  The 
uovel  gives  the  fewest  of  (hem.  Here  Hamlet  is 
"viciuusly  provoked"  by  a  gentlewoman,  he  being 
previously  conducted  by  a  set  of  courtiers  to  a  soli- 
tarj'  place  within  the  woods.  Of  these  one  was  his 
foster-brother  (colIacUineus),  who  "by  certain  signes" 
given  Ilamlet  "  intelligence  to  what  danger  he  was 
likely  if  by  any  meanes  he  seemed  to  obaye,  or  once 
like  the  wanton  aud  vicious  provocations  of  a  gentle- 
woman sent  thither  by  his  uncle."  This  abashed  the 
prince,  for  he  loved  the  lady, and  the  lady  loved  him; 
they  having  also  been  foster-children, — "uterque 
eosdcm  infantes  procuratores  habuerit.  l)omum  ita- 
quc  redactus,  ounctts  an  Yeneri  indulgisset,  per  Indi- 
bnim  iuterrogantibus  pucllam  a  se  constnipratam 
fartetur.  }*uell»  de  ea  re  interrogata  nihil  eum  tale 
geseisse  pcrbibuit."  There  is  a  good  deal  of  cross- 
questioning,  and  not  a  little  equivoque  in  the  exami- 
nation of  this  matter.  Neither  the  questions,  how- 
ever, nor  the  answers  are  worth  giving. 

The  "certain  signes"  by  which  the  friend  of 
Hamlet  contrived  to  inform  him  that  he  was  watched 
gives  us  a  riddle  which   certainly  required  a  wise 
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man  to  rede.     It  (hxciI  the  inf>pnuit)*  of  Hamlet,  noil 
it  has  certainly  perplexed  tht;  cnnimentators.    Tlic 
prince's  monitor,  huwevi-r,  catclu'S  a  liorsffly.  gadfly, 
or  n-atertly  {ffstras).  aiid  im|mling  it  with   a   Mrai 
sots  its  free.      How  it  was  to  find  its  way  to 
bower  of  Hamlet  and  his  gentlewoman  we  know  m 
However,  it  reaches  Ihem  ;  and  %vhen  Hamlet  sees  if 
takes  warning  accordingly.     How  Hamlet  reai)  tti 
riddle  we  arc  not  informed.     Miiller  reads  it  is 
sign  that,  innsmneh  as  insects  are  not  given  to  ini|>ale 
themselves,  human  beings  must  be  ta  the  neighbour- 
hood:— 

"  Conaidcrautt  onim,  quoiutm  aptuis  moJo  occuUiitn  mon: 
toria  oflicium  uxrt^ui  jiuricuIoeKinquu  Jiivcitis  Wciviam 
currcTf  po«80t,  rcju'rlniu  humi  pnloun  ccKiri  pnetcr\'oUn 
oaodiD  «ubmitt«n(luin  cunivit.     Eget  deindo  ipstint  in 
polistimum  loca,  quibtia  Amletfaum  in  osao  eoguovit ;  co() 
facto  maximum  incauto  bcneficium  attulit.      Noc  ddlidi 
transiniaaum    indicinru,   qiiam    oo^itum    rail.      8ii|ui<]i 
Amlethua,  vieo  a»tro  Himulquc  siromine,  quod  caudn;  m 
sttnm    goitabnt,  cnriosins    per    notato,   taciUim    covendiD 
rraDdts  monitum  iutellexit."  ^M 

It  is  posMblc  that  in  the  following  passage  this 
ttttrtts  may  be  reproduced.  Osric  beinj;  tlie  man  of 
the  waterfig,  or  the  friend  who  seni'ed  Hamlet  under 
his  temptation,  as  opposed  to  Horatio,  who  seems  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  answers  to  which,  "i^ 
the  decent  obscurity  of  a  learned  langnngc,' 
have  alluded,  it  is  decided  that  Hamlet  must  be  mad? 
yet,  at  tlic  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  his  uncle  at 
least,  dangerous.  ^| 

Then  follows  the  interview  with  his  mother,  an^^ 
the  killing  of  Polonius, — tJtu  spied  spy.      Hamlet 
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enters,  crowing  anil  flapping  his  arms  like  a  cock  ; 
then,  fliispecting  an  eaves-dropper,  and  whipping  out 
his  8wonl  kilU  the  prying  counsellor  throngh  the 
arras,  ttut  he  does  not  as  Shakcspear,  and  even  in 
Belleforcst  ctv  "  a  rat,  a  rat"  For  the  rest,  however, 
of  the  scene  the  translator  and  original  agree,  and 
when  ue  leurn  that  in  ea  doing  they  toll  ns  how  the 
dead  body  is  cut  np,  boiled,  and  given  to  the  hogs, 
not  to  ineiitioii  other  details  equally  nauseous,  we 
are  glad  that  the  dramatist  has  ignored  their  nar- 
rative. 

The  voyage  to  England  now  suggests  itself;  for 
Fengo  is  etill  both  supicious  and  fearful ;  fearful  of 
the  queen  and  her  father.  So  bethinking  himself  of 
a  king  of  Kngknd  (hia  name  is  unknown),  he  sends 
Hamlet  to  hiiu  with  letters.  The  letters,  which  the 
bearer  opens  during  the  voyage,  are  to  the  effect  that 
Hamlet  shall  be  put  to  death  ;  upon  reading  which, 
they  are  altered  accordingly.  What  then  the  king 
of  England  reads  is  as  follows— that  the  two  com- 
panions and  conductors  of  Hamlet's  voyage  are  to  be 
executed,  and  that  Hamlet  himself  is  to  be  married 
to  the  king's  daughter. 

Now,  on  leaving  Denmark,  Hamlet,  who  had 
visited  his  mother,  had  privily  prevailed  npon  her  to 
undertake  to  cover  the  walls  of  a  chamber  with 
tapestry,  held  up  by  means  of  loops  and  pullies,  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  to  enact  a  false  funeral  service 
over  himself  as  if  dead.  While  this  was  doing  he 
would  [ireBCnt  himself  alive. 

We  may  now  nsk  how  he  fared  in  England.  One 
of  Saxo's  doctrines  Ih,  that  there  was  not  only  in 
Hamlet's  equivocal  answers  a  great  deal  of  wisdom, 
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but  that  his  whole  conduct,  notmthslantling  appeal^ 
anocs  to  the  contrary,  was  cliaractcrized  by  the 
strictest  adherence  to  the  truth.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  c»fto  in  Uenraark,  hiecunscienttousncn 
deserts  him  as  he  approaches  England,  fits  com- 
paniona  prcwnt  the  letters,  altered  as  they  have  been 
to  their  own  disaiUnntnge.  but  the  king  dissioiiilates, 
and  incites  them  to  a  feast  Nolhiug,  however,  wit) 
Hamlet  touch :  so  that  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  the 
banquet  is  taken  off  untastcd.  As  this  excites  wander, 
a  spy  is  set  upon  Hamlet  to  hear  what  he  and  his 
friends  say  when,  before  retiring  for  tbe  ni^'ht,  they 
talk  over  the  events  of  the  day:  the  leading  topic 
being  Hamlet's  strange  behaviour  ui  the  feast. 

"  Why,  when  abstinuuoo  vaa  an  iiuult  to  hu  hut,  wi 
be  nether  oat  nor  drink  T" 

"  Huw  ifliould  I,"  Miid  the  prince,  "  when  the  bread!' 
bloody,  and  the  drink  smacked  of  iron,  and  the  meat 
the  taste  of  mau's  flesh  T  The  king,  too,  has  the  visage  of  « 
slave,  whUe  tbe  queen  thrice  comported  borsolf  like  a  serving- 
maid." 


There  was  no  doubt  now  about  his  madness ;  only, 
however,  among  his  immediate  hearers.  The  king, 
on  the  contrary,  opinei)  ttiat  the  man  who  spoke  thus 
was  quite  as  likely  to  be  a  sage  as  a  simpleton, 
"Supra  mortalium  Imbitum  aut  sai>ore  aut  desipere." 
So  the  steward  is  examined  about  the  bread,  when 
he  owns  that  the  field  in  which  the  com  was  grown 
had  been  manuretl  with  human  bones  from  a  neigh- 
bouring battle-field.  The  meati  Tbe  pigs  had 
battened  on  the  rotten  carcase  of  a  robber.  Tlie 
driuk  (hydromel)?    Some  rusty  stvords  were  founi 
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in  the  water,  antl  the  bees  that  made  the  honey  (oa  in 
6«mp»ou'8  honeycomb)  had  been  bred  in  a  carrion. 

But,  if  these  ansn-ent  satisfied  the  kin^t  aa  to  tho 

ftnndness  of  Plamlet's  uuderstauding.  they  disturbed 

ilin  as  tn  the  questimi  of  his  own  legitimacy.     What 

if  the  charge-  against  himself  of  beini;  the  bod  of  a 

)lare  were  nn  valid  aa  the  exceptions  taken  to  the 

Tiudst    His  mother,  however,  when  cross-questioned, 

oimed  that  she    had    disgraced    herself.     The  only 

problem  now  standing  over  was  the  alleged  vulgarity 

Df  the  queen.     What  were  the  three  points  that 

betmyed  hurl    Hamlet  alone  can  answer  this.     The 

first  was  tliat  she  covered  her  head  with  a  cloak. 

"  Free  women,"  says  the  commontntor,  "  woro  caps  which 
sarvanta  did  not ;  so  that  thu  tuttor,  when  they  went  oat  to 
the  air,  pullod  Uiuir  cloaks  over  t1ii<ir  heads." 

Tho  sectmU  was,  that  she  wore  her  gown  tucked-up. 
The  third  that  she  picked  her  teeth  during  her  meoU. 
Of  a  son-in-law  wilJi  wisdom  like  this  any  monarch 
might  be  proud.  So  his  daughter  is  betrothed  Ut 
Hamlet  at  once,  and  within  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  two  attendants  are  hanged.  And  here  disappears, 
to  eTtryone  but  tlie  over-partial  Saxo,  the  last  trace 
of  our  hcn/s  vaunted  truthfulness.  Nothing  is  more 
agreealile  to  Hamlet  than  the  execution.  Yet  he 
affects  disapproval,  and  clothes  himself  with  virtuous 
indignation,  lie  puts  also,  as  the  price  of  his  for- 
giveness, a  large  sum  of  gold.  This  he  melts  down, 
and  encases  in  the  hollow  of  two  truncheons ;  with 
which,  and  after  passing  them  off  as  ordinary  staves 
of  wood,  he  leaves  Knglai>d  for  Denmark  in  the 
twelfth  month  of  his  visit,  according  to  the  previous 
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Rrnuigomeut  with  his  mother.  Dctimark  be  rcnche* 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  departure.  His  mother 
had  ileclared  him  dead,  so  that,  in  fact,  he  came  as  A 
mourner  at  his  own  funeral.  We  shall  now  do  well 
to  rc^member  his  instructions  about  the  haii^n^ 
texilihus  nodis,  ntso  about  the  .skewers  and  dagge: 
with  which  we  cut  and  carved  in  the  days  when  be 
lived  in  the  kitchen,  and,  connected  with  which  the; 
was  a  prophetic  explanation  of  their  import. 

Now,  however,  he  meets  the  funeral  procession  as 
a  man  ulivu,  and  is  put  upon  the  bier  like  a  corpse ; 
squalid  in  his  garb,  rambling  in  his  talk.  Some 
the  ftdlowers  look  serious;  more,  however,  fall 
gibing  and  jesting.  "  Where  are  your  mates—  those 
that  went  to  England  with  you  t" 

"  Here,"say8  Hamlet,  holding  out  his  two  tnincheons 
with  their  cores  of  gold.  "Now  this,"  writes  Saxo, 
still  stickling  for  the  latent  veraciousness  of  all  his 
hero's  sayings  and  doings  was  "both  a  good  jest  and 
a  good  truth,  for  what  was  the  gold  which  the 
truncheons  enclosed  but  the  com i)onsati on- money  for 
their  deaths,  and,  as  such,  their  equivalents  V  The 
feast  begins,  and  Hamlet  mixes  with  the  waiters, 
careful  that  no  one  shall  want  dnnk ;  but,  in  onter 
that  lie  may  move  more  freely,  he  girds  his  sword  on 
his  side,  taking  aire  to  be  continually  pulling  it  out; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  handling  it  so  unskilAiUy  that 
he  cuts  his  fingers.  To  stop  this,  the  attendants  nail 
the  blade  to  the  sheath.  Meanwhile  the  drinking 
increases,  and  all  become  drunk.  'Yhc  time  fur 
Hamlet's  old  machinations  having  arrivitl,  tlie  hang- 
ings with  the  knots  are  let  do^v^  upon  the  staggering 
and  sleeping  carouaers,  and  the  ho<jks  and  skewers 
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bat  liad  been  charrt-O  in  (tic  kitchun-firc,  nre  fixed 
h  (hem  as  pegs.  In  short,  when  the  whole  com- 
pany is  covered,  as  by  a  big  ccuting-nut,  a  torcU  is 
applied,  and  the  whole  crew,  with  the  single  exception 

the  usurping  uncle,  burnt  to  death. 

For  him  another  fate  is  resen'ed.  lie  had  gone 
to  bed  before  the  drinking  had  reached  its  height, 
wiih  hiH  sword  by  his  side  on  the  bed.  This  Hamlet 
takes  to  himsi-lf,  leaving  hia  own,  which,  fmm  having 
its  blade  and  c^heath  nailed  together,  was  useless  in 
its  place.     We  anticipate  the  result,  esgiecially  when 

call  bi  mind  the  change  of  foils  between  Locrtee 
and  Hamlet  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  phiv.  Fengo 
ia  awakenivl.  and  hears  from  Ilamlet  the  fate  of  his 
courtierK.  lie  liear;:,  tu<»,  what  use  has  been  made  of 
the  ho<jksand  nkewers;  and,  lastly,  that  the  hour  has 

length  come  when  the  munlerer  of  Ilorvendil  is 

meet  liis  just  punishment.  He  gras])*  his  swonl, 
which  is,  of  course,  as  useless  as  a  broken  reed ;  so 
lat  his  nephew  kills  hira  without  cither  difficulty  or 
remorse. 

The  Amlethus  of  Saxo's  Fourth  Buck. 

With  the  death  of  Fengo,  the  fratricide,  Ihe  tftird 
>ok  of  Saxo  ends:  and,  if  the  parallel  between  the 
_Shakesperian  and  the  Saxunian  Hamlets  mn  on  all- 
ira,  the  history  of  Hamlet  would  end  also.  What, 
iowever,  we  actually  find  in  Saxo  is  the  very  reverse 
of  this ;  indeed  the  Hamlet  of  the  /oinih  book  is  the 
reverse  of  his  former  self.  We  may  almost  say  that 
the  heroes  of  tbe  two  books  are  two  different  indi- 
viduals, so  slight  is  the  conneciiuu  between  them. 
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The  Hamlet  of  the  fourth  book  w  no  weakling  u  ^ 
any  st^nec  of  the  word,  neither  is  he  either  fool  or 
idiot,  natural  or  pretending.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
a  warrior  of  the  true  Norse  type,  and  a  politician  and 
strategist  of  unrivalled  cunning.  It  cannot,  however. 
T)e  denied  that,  different  as  tht.-  Uamlets  of  the  third 
and  fourth  books  are  from  one  another,  there  n 
neverthetese  some  sort  of  a  connection  between  them : 
or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  say  there  is  a  link 
between  the  two  bf>oks.  To  me,  however,  it  looks 
very  like  the  links  between  the  difierent  stories  in 
Ovid's  '  Aletamorplioses;*  links  which  belong  to  the 
artificial  concatenation  of  the  narrative,  rather  than  to 
any  natural  cohesion  between  the  parts  of  the  subject- 
matter.  There  is  a  reference  to  his  former  condition,  ^ 
and  there  is  a  speech  in  justification  of  his  conduct ;  H 
for  less  than  this  we  can  scarcely  expect.  Then  " 
there  ia  the  foi^ng  of  a  shield ;  no  ordinary  piece 
of  ai'mour.  On  it  are  represented  all  the  events 
of  his  previous  life,  with  wonderful  minuteness,  and 
in  the  exact  order  of  their  occurrence.  1'he  deecrip- 
tion  in  Saxo  is  well  nigh  as  elaborate  as  the  work  of  the 
nu'lallurgist.  In  the  details  it  reminds  us  of  the  two 
famous  shields  of  the  Iliad  and  the  yEneid,  and  of 
more  than  one  magic  mirror.  The  present  writer 
compares  it  with  the  more  truly  Scandinavian 
Brosiiiga-men. 

His  court  in  I>enmark  being  now  established  with 
more  than  ordinary  magnificence,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  squalour  and  misery  of  his  days  of  his  jwi-jtecu- 
tion,  and,  a  trusty  friend  being  chosen,  Hamlet  ha«  now  ^ 
only  to  visit  Kngland  and  return  with  his  wife,  suroH 
of  a  welcome  from  her  royal  father.     But  here  JiisH 
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troubles  are  destined  to  begin  afresh,  and  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  books  is  closer  than  it  has  been. 
It  possibly  may  be  called  organic.  At  the  same  time 
the  events  that  follow  might  have  easily  been  nar- 
rated without  it. 

There  was  a  solemn  pact  and  promise  between  his 
father-in-law  and  his  uncle  Fengo,  that  if  one  of  them 
died  a  violent  death,  the  other  should  avenge  it.  But 
here  it  is  a  son-in-law  who  should  be  the  victim. 
Nevertheless,  the  king  makes  his  choice  between  his 
duty  and  his  affections,  and  resolves  to  plot  against 
the  life  of  Hamlet. 

Throwing  oif  the  squalor  of  his  previous  life,  he  is 
now,  with  the  limitation  of  Koric's  suzerainty,  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  He  has  only  to  visit  his  wife 
and  her  royal  father  to  be  made  welcome ;  but  here 
comes  in  the  pact.  The  king  of  England  and  Fengo 
were  pledged  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  first  who 
should  die,  should  the  death  be  a  violent  one.  So 
after  a  struggle  of  conflicting  feelings,  the  claims  of 
friendship,  and  the  sanctity  of  promises  of  the  kind 
prevailed,  and  it  is  settled  that  Hamlet  shall  be  made 
away  with,  but  not  by  Fengo 'a  own  hand.  There  is 
a  terrible  female  in  Scotland,  queen  and  virgin, 
fair  of  face,  fierce  of  temper,  strong  and  dangerous, 
hating  marriage  and  scorning  men ;  and  above  all 
things,  formidable,  if  not  fatal,  to  such  as  are  tempted 
to  court  her.  Her  will  the  king, — for  he  is  a  widower, 
woo  by  proxy ;  in  which  capacity  Hamlet  is  sent  forth. 

So  Kamlet  proceeds,  with  something  between  an 
army  and  a  retinue,  to  Scotland,  where  he  falls  asleep. 
There  is  a  pleasant  dale,  and  he  puts  his  shield  under 
his  head,  with  the  letters  in  his  pocket,  and  falls  into 


2G<1     Tiis  AttLxnwa  or  baxo's  fuurtii  bouk. 


0  mk]-c1ay  shiraber.  Tlic  gist  of  the  letters  arc  what 
we  aiutcipatc — a  death-warrant  to  the  bearer.  Hut 
the  virHgi)  queen  sees  him  as  he  dnzet),  and  scuds  a 
cmfly  knave  with  onlers  tu  pluck  the  shield  from  the 
haek  of  his  head,  and  to  fetch  the  letters  from  his 
side.  This  he  does,  and  they  are  read  by  his  mistreas. 
Then  her  real  nature  comes  out.  It  is  only  old  men 
she  dislikes,  and  Hainlet  is  not  old.  The  letters  have, 
of  course,  heen  previonsly  altered,  to  the  effect  thai 
she  is  to  he  wooed  by  the  bearer.  To  this  she  has 
nu  objection.  What  she  now  lays  upon  her  scout  is 
a  difficult  task;  he  must  take  tlie  letters  and  put 
tbcm  back  where  he  found  them,  also  the  shield. 
Meanwhile  Hamlet  haa  become  a^rake — widely  so, 
S<i  when  the  scout  returns  and  puts  bolh  letters  and 
shield  in  th<-  original  pro]>er  places,  Humlet  is  still, 
to  all  appearances,  asleep ;  hut  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
placed, the  unfortunate  adventurer  is  made  prisoner 
wlioreou  Saxo  avails  himself,  as  usual,  of  the  oppo 
tunity,  and  praises  the  wisitom  of  his  hero,  who  a 
once  visits  the  famous  virogri — regitta  penate^  accedit. 

Him  the  queen  receives  graciously,  explaining  the 
folly  of  being  bound  in  such  a  link  as  that  of  matri- 
mony to  a  female  who  has  no  high  blood;  beauty, 
perhaps,  she  may  have,  but  blood  ia  what  a  hero 
ought  to  look  to.  She  precludes  denial,  "Hortatur 
itaque,  ut  placcndi  stiidium  in  sc  transferal,  in  si 
votiim  nn]ttiak'  deHectat,  genusque  forma;  pnefetr 
discat.  Hoc  dicons  ostrictis  in  eum  complexibi 
ruit." 

Still,  he  has  to  return  to  Kngland ;  and  this  He 
does  with  a  retinue  fully  sufficient  for  a  suite,  but 
not  adequate  to  the  duties  of  an  army.     They 
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within  a  certain  distance  of  the  wife's  and  father-in- 
Ws  capital.  Now  the  wife  (the  real  and  original 
wife)  is  tender-minded,  and  condones,  as  far  as  may 
)Ki  her  husband's  second  marriage.  She  has,  or  is 
ibout  to  have,  a  child.  But  the  danger  to  Hamlet  is 
&oin  her  father. 

Hamlet,  who  was  sent  as  a  proxy,  had  won,  not 
only  ft  second  wife,  but  won  her  under  the  guise  of  a 
principal.  Let  the  son-in-law  be  on  hia  guard  against 
the  father-in-law.  Hamlet  is  not  the  man  to  need 
advice  on  such  a  point  as  this ;  so,  when  his  first 
wife's  father  asks  him  to  a  feast,  he  puts  a  coat  of 
armour  under  his  clothes.  He  is,  of  course,  stabbed 
at;  indeed,  slightly  wounded. 

Hostility  is  thus  declared ;  when  Hamlet,  who  has 
the  scout  who  stole  and  replaced  the  shield  and  the 
letters  in  his  power,  sends  him  back  to  the  Queen 
(her  name,  as  might  have  been  stated  before,  ia  Her- 
mentruda),  who  must  now  defend  herself  as  best  she 
may.  But  the  Scotch  guards  are  evidently  too  weak 
for  the  occasion.  So  Hamlet  makes  the  dead  help  the 
living.  There  had  been  a  preliminary  skirmish,  in 
which  Hamlet  lost  what  men  went  with  him  when 
he  parted  with  his  second  wife  to  parley  with  the 
fint.  Of  these  he  collects  the  corpses;  and,  partly 
hy  sticking  them  to  stones,  partly  by  propping  them 
up  with  stakes,  and  partly  by  fixing  them  on  horses, 
"lakes  thereby  a  show  of  living  men.  By  this  the 
hattle  is  won,  or  rather  the  English  are  made  afraid 
**f  fighting  one.  After  this  Hamlet  returns  in  tri- 
umph to  Denmark,  where  his  history  becomes  mixed 
with  that  of  Vikletus.  The  question  as  to  the  real 
nsture  of  Horvendil's  authority  in  Jutland  can  scarcely 
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be  dealt  with  seriously.    This  only  is  rf^rtnin,  ttmt 
the   uuthority  of  Roric  Vikk'tus  succeeds;   thut,  bc^ 
ejects  his  eister  Gr)-tha,  Ilnmlet's  mother,  and  (as 
may  call  her)  the  vicc'rcgent  of  Jullaml,  from  her 
government,  and  that  harshly,  charging  IlRmlet  with 
having  encnmchul  upon  the  ri<;ht8  of  the  true  king, 
the  king  of  Leire.     And  this  be  does  with  impunity, 
for  Hamlet  (eren  in  the  fourth  book  an  adept  in 
dissimulation)   returns    good  for  evil,  and  sends  to 
Vikletus  rich  gifts,  the  fruit*  of  more  than  one  «c- 
tory.     But  he  is  only  biding  bis  tiuie ;  for,  as  soon  as 
Vikletus  becomes  involved  with  enemies  in  other 
quartci-s,  Hamlet  attacks  and  defeats  bim, — nut,  bow- 
ever,  filially.     IJy  means  of  alliances  in  Scone  and 
Sealand,  Vikletus  raises  un  army  so  strong  as  to 
make  Hamlet's  case  desperate.     And,  in  truth,  the 
hero  himself  well  nigh  despairs.     He  knows  that  if 
he  fight    lie  must  die,  and  communes  much  within 
himself  whether  he  should  die  or  yield.     Much,  too, 
as  he  tliiiiks  of  himself,  he  thinks  more  of  his  wife. 
But  she  urges  him  to  resistauce:  she  will  join  him 
in  the  battle,  and  fight  and  die  with  her  dear  hus- 
band.   Hamlet,  kind,  thoughtful,  and  practical,  thinks 
how,  before  his  death,  be  can  find  a  second  husband 
for  her;  and  with  these  and  other  tender  thoughts  in 
his  head,  he  fights  a  battle  against  Viklet,  in  which 
he  is  killed.     His  widow  can  now  choose  for  herself^ 
and  her  choice  is  Viklet,  the  slayer  of  her  husband, 
— "uUro  in  victoris  prtedam  amjdexumque  successit." 
After  this  Viklet  reigned  long  and  quietly. 

When  Vikletus  dies,  Vermundus,  his  son,  succecils 
him ;  Vermundus  being  stricken  in  years  before  iic_ 
himself  becomes  a  father.     At  length,  however,] 


Bn  is  bom  to  him,  and  he  ts  named  Ufib.  Now 
Ifib,  though  strong  in  body,  was  slow  and  (hill  in 
[ririt,  so  much  so  as  to  be  thought  unfit  for  either 
oyal  or  iirincfly  duties.     He  never  laughed;  rarely 

Dke;  took  pleosnre  in  nothing.    Such  was  Uffo  in 

his  youth.     His  father,  however,  marries  him  to  the 

i{hter  of  Krovinus  (Freawine),  governor  [prcefectua) 

'  Sleewtck,  whose  two  sons  ai-c  named  Kcto  and 

There  arc  two  great  wars  during  the  reign  of 
Vermnnd.  In  the  first,  against  Athislas,  king  of 
Swedou.  Frovinus  is  killed ;  his  death,  however,  is 
revenged  upon  Athislas  by  his  son  Keto.  supported 
by  Vermuud.  The  second  was  against  the  king  of 
Saxony,  who,  when  V'ermund  had  become  very  old  and 
nearly  blind,  suggested  that,  as  the  futlier  was  super- 
annuated, and  the  son,  Uffo,  little  better  tlian  an 
idiot,  he  {the  king  of  Saxony)  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark. 
If  this  request  wore  denied  ho  would  lead  an  army 
against  the  old  king  and  his  son,  or  lie  would  chal- 
h-nge  either  to  single  combat.  We  may  guess  what 
will  happen.  Uffo,  under  the  stress  of  circumstances 
and  the  stimulus  of  danger,  will  not  only  sjioak,  but 
speak  and  act  to  some  purpose.  He  takes  up  the 
king  of  Saxony's  challenge,  and  kills  him  in  a  holm- 
gang,  on  an  island  in  the  Eyder,  near  a  spot  where 
the  town  of  Kendsburg  now  stands.  After  Uifo's 
return  and  triumph,  ami  when  gaxony  is  added  to 
the  Danish  dominions,  Verranndus  dies,  and  Uffo 
encceeds  him.  How  little 'he  did  as  king,  and  how 
he  was  also  called  Olaus  Mansuetns,  we  have  already 
seen. 


VIKLETUS,  TBBNL'NDUS,  AND  UPFO. 


1 


I 


We  havo  al»n  Already  seen  that  the  triple  sequence 
of  Wiglaf,  Wa;nnuncl,  and  Oflii  occurs  not  only  in 
Beowulf,  but  in  the  AngloSaxon  genenlogica^  \Vj 
bIihU  now  find  the  double  8e<jiience  of  Wiermun 
and  OffU  elsewhere.  The  lives  of  Iwo  king*,  each 
king  of  Mprcia,  each  connecteil  with  the  abbey 
8L  Alban's,  and  each  nanieil  Offa^  may  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  Watts's  tNlition  of  Mnthew  Puri?, 
the  heading  of  the  two  texts  (so  suspiciously  alike  are 
the  biographies)  being  "Vita  Itegiit  (>lfa>  I.,  cui  Mtnil- 
lima  est  Vita  Offtc  11." 

Offa  I.  is  the  son  of  Verntund,  the  king  of  t 
West  Angles,  and  the  founder  of  Warwick,  Coi 
Warinund,  or  Curia  Wiirniuitdi.  Higuii,  who  is  also 
called  Aliel,  one  of  his  nobles,  aims  at  the  succes- 
sion, suggesting  that  Otfa  is  little  better  than  an 
idiot,  as  was  actually  the  cose.  Rigan  now  threatens 
war,  having  vainly  trictl  to  get  Vermund  to  adopt 
him.  Offa's  afSiction,  unlike  Hamlet's,  was  real  and 
physical,  for  he  was  a  bom  blind  child  up  to  his 
seventh,  and  a  bom  mtite  up  to  his  thirteenth  year. 
Under  the  stress  of  the  danger  that  terrified  bis 
father,  he  both  speaks  rationally  and  acts  efTecuwly. 
Thus  encoHraged,Vermnnd  ccdiects  hissoldiers,  crosse* 
the  Avon,  concjuers  his  enemies,  and  names  that  part 
of  the  river  which  runs  by  Itug^  (a  Danish  name) 
Jiigatihurn,  or  Jiigan's  Brook.  He  then  resigns,  and 
dies  at  Gloticester. 

Otfa  I.,  his  son  and  succesHor,  waa  ODC  day  hunting' 
in  a  forest,  and    having   met  a    lady  of  wonderfid 
beauty,  discovers  that  che  is  (he  daughter  of  the  king 
of  York.     Her  he  makes  his  wife  and  queen.     Soon 
after  this,  the  king  of  Northuniberlund,  attacked  by 
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the  kiog  of  Scotland,  but  assisted  by  Offa,  fights  and 
wins  a  great  battle.  Then  OfFa's  messenger,  at  or  on 
his  way  to  York,  being  either  drunk  or  drugged,  is 
robbed  of  his  letters,  for  which  (a  thrice-told  tale) 
others  are  substituted,  to  the  eflect  that  Offa's  wife  is 
to  be  exposed  in  a  forest  with  her  hands  and  feet  cut 
off, — she  and  her  children.  These  last  are  cruelly 
slaughtered,  but  the  mother  is  spared  on  account  of 
her  beauty.  A  hermit,  however,  brings  thera  back 
to  life,  and  orders  Offa  to  build  a  cenobium  at  St. 
Alban's.    This  is  neglected  till  the  time  of 

Offa  II., 

a  saint  rather  than  a  hero.  His  parents  present  him 
in  the  church,  and  promise  that,  when  able,  he  shall 
make  good  the  neglect  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  a 
cripple  rather  than  a  mute.  His  wife's  name  was,  at 
ii.'8t,  Petronilla,  afterwards  JDryda,  or  Qatundrida 
{Drida  the  Queen).  She  had  been  guilty  of  some 
great  crime  on  the  Continent,  and  was  drifted  to  the 
coast  of  England  in  a  boat  without  rigging  as  a 
punishment.  She  called  herself  a  kinswoman  of 
Charles,  the  king  of  the  Franks.  A  wicked  and 
deceitful  woman,  she  contrives  the  murder  of  Albert, 
■whom  Offa  meant  for  his  son-in-law,  by  making  a 
couch  over  a  trap-door,  under  which  was  a  pit. 
Tempted  to  recline  on  the  couch,  he  is  let  down  and 
smothered.  The  queen,  who  for  her  punishment  is 
confined  in  a  solitary  retreat,  is  at  last  killed  by 
robbers,  and  thrown  into  a  pit,  even  as  she  had,  her- 
self,  the  sainted  Albert. 

The  following  are  the  texts  which  give  us  the 
three  varieties  of  the  physical  and  mental  ailments  of 
the  three  Offas : — 
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TOE  TWO  OPFAS; 


Uio  UfTo  ooceroa  qaosqno  corporis  babitn  anpergfremis, 
adeo  hobelifl  inoptiqoe  nnttni  principio  juTcnle  exiatimatus 
ost,  ut  privatis  do  pnbLicifl  rubuH  iimtilia  viilorctnr.  8ic|uid«in 
ab  inuiiato  Httnto  numqtuun  [umis  aul  joci  coDaactudineui 
pnubuit,  adouque  Itaniniim  detootationis  Tacunjt  Tuit, 
labroruin  contiuentiam  jnfn  aik-uii  premeret,  ftevcritittt-in' 
om  n  Hdeuilt  proreoa  officio  u.-uiperaret  UlTo,  qui  fi^irtt^  mi: 
c«eteris  aderat,  respODraooLs  b  patre  lic«nuatD  flagit 
subitoqne  volut  ox  mnto  vocalia  orasit. 

8<un ;  Uinloria  Danua,  Ub.  ir. 

Ofta  I.     {Vila  Rf^u  0/«  /.} 

Licot  enim  idem  unicus  GUus  ejus  OSii,  ve]  OfTann^l 
nomiiief  aUtun  fuixtwt  proccnie,  corporo  integer,  et  elegaQ- 
tiMimn  fbmiB)  javenis  exJaton^t,  pcrmiuiMit  tuin«n  a  uativitato 
viitu  privaluit  uHquo  iid  annum  B^ptimutn.  Mobia  autem  et 
verba  huraana  non  profereus,  usque  ad  nnnuin  aotalie  sufB 
triceeimum. 


OWA  II.     [Vila  Reffi*  IT.) 

Natna  ost  igitur  m«innntti  Tmnfrido  (qui  do  stemi 
Begum    Fuit)    filius   vtdnlieit    fiiiuredus,   ui<qno  ad   annc 
•doleaoeu  life,  inn  ti  lis  poplitibis  coiitraolis>et  qui  ncc  oculurut 
Vel   auriam  plene  officio  natiu-oli   fungerehir.     Uudo  patri' 
suo  Tuinfrido  et  matri  sticc  Mitrccllinai,  oncin  fuit  noti  hoaorij. 
eon^ioni  ot  non   oxiilbxtioni.     Et  licot   Glina  nnious  oil 
ftiiuet,  nudlent  prolo  citruiHse,  quum  tulom  habuiase. 

The  following,  rcfeniiig  to  tlie  Uffo  of  Saxo,  no* 
Uffo  the  Strong,  invests  liim  witb  the  character  o( 
his  manhood : — 

Uflb  Starke  a  soptjnio  atatin  anoo  naque  ad  trigostmii 
noluit   loqui,  quousqno   in  loco,   qui   adiinc  Kv» 
dicitnr,  anpor  Ejdoram,  cum  Glio  regis  TeotoaioontEa 
meliore  pugiLi  totiiis  Teutonitt)  svlue  cortans  ambos  occtdit 
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et  sic  oonditione  ntrinsqce  gentia  Teutonia  Danis  jam  qoaito 
inbataria  facta  0e,t}^—Chronicon  End  Regis, 

The  extract  which  indicates  his  gluttony  and  love 
of  the  kitchen  has  been  already  giren  (p.  40). 

Olaf  Kyebk. 

Olaf  Kyrre  is  a  cotemporary  of  William  the  Con- 
qaeror ;  his  historian,  Snorro  Sturieson,  of  Henry  IT. 
Nevertheless,  near  as  the  two  dates  are  to  one 
another,  the  Saga  is  anything  but  historical.  A 
portion  of  it  has  certainly  a  thoroughly  historical 
look;  indeed,  it  savours  of  even  what  is  called  the 
Philosophy  of  History.  The  king  is  praised  aa  the 
upholder,  if  not  the  founder,  of  what  we  should  now 
call  a   Peace   Policy.     He  let  well  alone,   taking 

**  ThooKh  not  nuned,  Vermund  !■  the  "  Blind  King  "  in  Ublftod'i 
ballad  10  named,  &ad  Ufib  his  son.    The  name  of  the  sword  wu  Stftp. 

(3.) 

If  och  stehn  die  Fechter  alle  stomm ; 

Tritt  keioer  ana  sein  Beihn. 
Der  blinde  Eouif;  kehrt  sich  um  i 

"  Bin  ich  denn  gam  allein  ? 
Da  sasst  dea  Vatera  Bechte 

Sein  junger  3obn  bo  warm  : 
"  VerBonn'  mir'i,  daa  ich  fechte ! 

Wohl  Tiihle  ich  Kihft  im  Arm." 

(4.) 

"  O  Sohn.  der  Feind  is  BieHenstark, 

Ihm  bielt  Doch  Eriaer  Stand  ; 
TTnd,  dooh,  in  dir  ist  edtes  Marl, 

Ich  ruhl'B  am  Drncli  der  Hand. 
Kimm,  bier,  die  alU*  £lingej 

Sie  ist  der  Skalden  Freiu ; 
Und,  fallat  Da,  bo  Terscblinge 

Die  Flutb  mich  armen  Greise." 

■  The  Dtune  of  tbis  sword  ma  Ser^. 
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matters  easily.  He  **  was  called  by  ettrat*  Olaf  Kym^ 
but  by  many  Olaf  the  Biimli-'r"  {yeorwan),  "bwo 
he  Mt  in  peace,  whlintit  sti-ite.  within  or  witlunit  t 
counlrj-,  and  gave  nn  reusttnable  ciiufio  for  others 
plunder  his  dominions,""  Several  of  the  Nonvegi 
towns  made,  in  his  reign,  n  start  in  what  we  now 
Municijiul  Institutions.  It  is  scarcely  a  refinement 
to  suggest  that  this  looks  like  the  opinion  of  nien 
who  looked  baek  npon  a  time  when  a  system  of  law 
and  commerce  began  to  develope  it«clf  nt  the  expense 
of  an  age  of  insecure  heroism,  without  conRidexing 
very  nict-ly  hr)w  much  was  due  to  age  and  how  muci 
to  the  ruler.  If  there  is  something  indelinite  iibo 
this,  there  is  nothing  either  vagtie  or  hazy  id  t 
delineation  of  his  character  as  an  individual.  He 
was  a  thornnftli  Norseman,  with  n  fnirskin  and  flaxen 
hair.  Ho  waa  very  silent,  except  when  in  his  cup 
and  then  he  was  talkative :  and  be  was  tnlkati 
Tery  often. 

Such,    then,    is    the    general    view   of  him    u 
politician ;   such    the    personal    description    of  hf 
mind  and  body,  as  an  individual.     In  his  Saga,  ho 
ever,  all  this  is  dispatched  in  little  more  than  a  pi 
The  remainder    has  a   very    tralaticious    look.     1 
builds  a  church  at  Nidaros  (Dronlheim),  and  plao 
the  altar  over  the  very  spiit  where  his  pre<lece88o 
Sl  Olave^  was  buried.      Here  miracles  take   pli 
and  a  blind  man  sees,  and  a  dumb  man  sings. 

Then  he  has  a  conversation  with  a  peasant,  wh 
professes  to  understand  the  langimge  of  bit«l.^.     T, 
king  doubts,  but  the  ]M-Qrant  convinces  him. 

Then  he  is  a  reformer  in  ttie  domestic  economy 

*  Iduug,  IraiuUtor  i>r  tliti  lleiuukriiiKla.  Stgt  tx. 
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driuking.  Hefore  his  time  the  lire  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  middle  of  the  ruoro,  wilii  a  bench  on 
each  side  of  it.  The  king  sat  in  the  middle  of  one 
of  them,  and  wlu>n  hf  liud  taken  hiti  turn  nt  the 
driukiny-hiirii,  hiid  to  ptiss  it  acrosN  tlie  tirv  to  the 
gnest  opposite  Olaf  avrangpd  the  benches  so  that 
Ehcy  ran  round,  mlhcr  than  across,  the  fire. 

Stirt'ly  we  have  read  of  wimethiitg  like  all  this 
bcfort-, — of  that  mixtui*  of  wisilom  and  folly  which 
the  hahit  of  never  speaking  except  when  at  the  wine^ 
ctip  so  naturally  stiggi-stii ;  of  that  unregut  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  the  kitchen  ;  and,  above  all, 
of  the  8]H.-aking  of  the  dumb  num. 

Indued,  this  carries  us  farther  to  a  comjmrison 
between  Olaf  as  a  restorator  of  the  shrine  at  Dron- 
theim,  and  Offa  in  the  same,  or  a  similar,  at  St. 
Albans.  The  understand in<;  of  the  language  of  birds 
iH  loo  common  an  element  in  li<.'ti()ii  to  claim  much 
attention.  It  occurs,  however,  with  somelliing  mure 
than  ordinary  prominence  in  both  "Os^tald"  and 
"  Krendil  "  romances  of  the  llamlel  Cycle. 

This,  however,  only  brings,  him  within  the  wide 
and  indefinite  domain  of  fiction,  What  can  vie  find 
Uiat  brings  in  special  contact  with  England  I  What 
innight  do  we  gi-t  as  to  the  intrr>duction  of  ihe  weird 
C'wiran,  or  Cuaran  into  the  Britii^h  Islands  1  Olaf 
Kyrre  never  set  foot  upon  any  of  them.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
name,  or  even  the  nickname,  of  a  king  in  Norway 
was  more  likely  to  be  formidable  in  England  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  Olaf  Kyrre.  In  his  Saga  there 
are  three  quotations,  after  Snorro's  practice,  of 
Scaldic  poenu.     Tliey  arc  the  last  we  have.     The 
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names  of  tlir  particular  Skalds  are  given : — Stuf  an 
Stein;  llie  son  of  Ilunliss — Uiirdiaarson.    They  mu 
have  bwn  outcmporarics.     In  two  of  them   is  <I 
ri'ilx-d  HH  the  kin^  who,  without  Kghtmg,  /riijhteii 
Eugtaiid.      And    of  tliL'   terror   thus   »iiggeMed,    w 
hiivi',  within   Kngland  itself,  atn]»le  fvidence.     OI 
wiw  the  son  of  the  Harald  Uardrada  who  was  de- 
fent(-<l    hy  Ilaraht   OndviiiHiion,  as   he    is    ciilhfl.  at 
Slarafoni  Bridge,  just  hefort-  the  Battle  of  Ilaetings. 
To  eufitire  against  the  attempts  tm  the  part  of  his 
8on,  Olaf  Kyrre.  one-lhird   of  Yorkshire  was  lai 
WB8t4'.     This  is  the  Englisli  arcount.    On  the  side 
Scandinana,  we    have,    in    Olafs   Sega,  a   dialngu 
between  him  and  Canute  of  Denmark.     Canute  pr 
poses  au  invasion  of  England,  giving  Oiaf  the  choi 
of  supplying  sixty  sliips,  ami  letting  hira  (Canute 
command,  or  vicf  i^frsn.     In  the  Dialogue  Olaf  give* 
his  reasons  for  declining  the  command  and  for  8U|>- 
plying  the  shi[i8  instead.    He  remarks,  tiotly  enough, 
that  the  Canute  family  have  been  lucky  in  Rnglam 
the  (H«f  family   the  rontrory.     Surely,   then,   then 
was  something  to    make    the  name  of  Olaf  Ky 
familiar  in  the  parts  north  of  the  Uumber. 

The  devastation  of  Yorkshire  is  a  measure  of  this 
for  England ;  tlie  whole  t<me  of  Ohif  Kyrre's  Sagn 
for  Srandinavia.  Even  the  dates  have  an  English 
foundation.  When  the  cotemi>orar)'  kings  of  Den-  i 
mark  are  mentioned,  the  first  of  them  is  mentioned^! 
as  having  died  teu  years  after  the  death  of  the  two 
Harolds,  i.  e.  Hnrald  Hardrade  of  Norway,  and  Hondd, 
the  son  of  (itKlwin  of  England,  hut  the  names  in  full 
are  not  given :  they  are  simply  the  Two  Haralds. 
The  reader  supplied  the  rest.    There  is  also  a  curio 


piece  of  Greek  leamiiig.  The  drinking  that  Olaf, 
the  Kitchen  King,  altered  is  called  a  Trnpeza  {tp^ 
•n^).  This  is  mcnot  lo  anticiimte  an  objection. 
SnoiTo  in  writiiiR  (there  nr  thereabouts)  a  huiiilred 
j-enrs,  and  do  more,  nfti-T  the  real  rule  nf  n  real  kin^ 
of  N(ir%vay;  yet  this  is  how  he  writes.  If  the  con- 
fiisinn,  here  awmiied,  between  n  llninlot  who  was 
originally  (Imcliilaicus  and  liumlet  who  wa«  origi- 
nally Olans,  actually  took  pliiee,  it  is  too  near  the 
lii«t*>rii-al  period  to  be  probable.  The  worti  Kyrre 
is  to  find  it*  way  from  Olaf,  of  Norway,  to  Olaf,  or 
.Aniaf,  of  Kngland  or  Ireland ;  to  be  extended  from 
him  to  Havelok,  and  to  pive  us  all  the  results  here 
submitted  to  the  reader.  The  time  is  too  short,  or  if 
not  too  short  too  late,  i.e.  too  near  the  time  of 
gennine  history  for  such  confusion  to  take  root.  It 
looks  like  this  at  the  first  \iew,  especially  if  we  mean 
that  Uavelok  had  never  been  named  ('iiaran  until 
Anlaf  had  been  so  named  before  him,  and  that  Aniaf 
had  never  been  so  called  until  after  the  time  of  Ohif 
Kyrre;  in  fact,  that  the  Anlaf  CViran  of  the  year 
A.n.  9.1O,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  was  not  so 
called  unlH  after  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Yet 
this  is  what  the  present  writer  means.  The  date, 
however,  of  an  event  is  one  thing,  the  dale  of  an 
entry  (as  already  slated)  another. 

It  is  only  in  two  ont  of  seven  manuscripts  of  the 
Angl'i-Saxon  ('hronicle  that  this  adjunct  is  found; 
the  two  which  have  been  already  quoted.  In  the 
others,  though  the  event  is  entered  there  is  no  such 
name  as  C'wiran ;  aud  that  the  two  which  contain  it 
are  Kubsequent  to  the  death  nf  Olaf  Kyrre  ia  collected 
frfim  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Thorpe.     Doth  copies  are  in 
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thp  Imnil  nf  tli<*  tmet/th  centiirj-;  ami,  except  tliat  in 
the  Bodlc'inD  MS.,  the  hand  and  ink  von-  a  littlf, 
A.D.  1122.  the  writing  is  uniform. 

ThiTf  is  no  evidence,  then,  of  the  name  Ciirran  or 
Cuaran  being  necessarily  earlier  than  the  time  of^ 
Olaf  Kyrre.  It  may.  however,  have  been  so,  )U8»fl 
much  as  there  may  have  been  two  persims  who  bore 
it    It  is  also  possible  that  the  words  may  he  different 

Now  ihiii  is  a  question  which,  for  the  full  cxhi 
bition  of  the  present  doctrine,  it  is  necessary  to  i 
vestigate.  and  it  is  not  prelended  that  it  can  be  settl 
conclusively.  It  is  moreover  admitted,  or  rather  pro* 
claimed,  that  the  general  opinion  is  at  least  against 
Anlaf  Cwiran  having  taken  his  second  name  from 
Olaf  Kifrrf.  How  far  the  two  wunls  are  the  same,  Ol 
different,  is  another  qncslion.  It  is  only,  however, 
for  the  establishment  of  certain  corollaries  from  the 
present  tmiu  of  argument  that  the  idi-ntihration  is 
requircil.  The  main  fabric  can  stand  either  with  oiif 
without  it.  The  confusion  between  llavelok  Cnrnta 
anil  Anlaf  Cwiran  is  simply  a  mailer  of  fact  which 
stands  upon  \ln  own  nierits.  By  the  deduction  of  the 
name  from  Olaf  Kyrre  we  can  explain  it.  Without 
him  it  ifi  unexplained :  it  may  or  may  not  be  inex< 
plicable.  However,  whether  explained,  unexplain 
or  inexplicable,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  fact. 

The  bearing  of  this  is  upon  the  Hxalinu  of  one 
the  two  names  of  Saxo's  Uffo ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
Uffo  is  said  by  Saxo  to  have  been  also  callml  Olatis 
Manmietua.     Uffo  then   is  in    Norse   Oiaf,  just  like 
Olaf  A'yrj-f,  and  Anlaf  (i.e.  Olafj  drtran.     What  i 
he  in  Nonte  as  Matiweftat    That  depends  on  tfai 
translators  of  the  word.     It  is  the  same  of  Kyrre  ?• 
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That  depends  on  the  translator  also ;  for  there  is  more 
than  one  word  by  which  the  Latin  Mansuetus  can  be 
rendered  into  Norse,  and  more  than  one  word  by 
which  the  Norse  Kyrre  can  be  rendered  into  Latin ; 
while  it  so  happens  that  it  is  a  Latin  writer,  Saxo,  from 
whom  we  first  get  Mansuetu-i,  and  a  Norse  one,  Saxo, 
from  whom  we  first  get  Kyrre.  How  each  of  these 
writers  would  have  translated  his  own  term  no  one 
knows.  We  only  know  that  Saxo  derives  the  epithet 
from  the  mildness  of  his  hero's  natural  temper,  and 
Snorro  from  his  peaceful  policy.  It  is  needless,  after 
this,  to  say  that  Kyrre  and  Mansuetus,  if  not  the 
natural,  patent,  and  unequivocal  translations  of  one 
another,  are  allied  in  their  signification.  They  are 
represented,  however,  by  different  words;  the  Danish 
for  Olaus  Mansuetus  is  Olaf  LitUlate,  the  Latin 
for  Olaf  Kyrre  is  Olaus  Tranquillus.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that,  as  far  as  the  difi'erence  goes,  it  implies  a 
difference  between  the  two  Olafs.  As  for  Anlaf 
Cwiran,  he  is  nowhere,  since  it  is  only  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  the  Irish  Annals,  and  in  the 
French  Romance  that  his  second  name  appears;  in 
other  words,  Cwiran  or  Cuaran  is  no  Norse  term  at 
ail,  and  this  has  been  one  of  tlie  reasons  for  bringing 
in  Olaf  Kyrre.  It  is  with  him,  and  him  only,  that 
Uffo  as  a  Scandinavian  is  to  be  compared.  Offa, 
indeed,  may  be  compared  with  Anlaf  Cwiran,  and 
though  this  increases  the  confusion  it  strengthens  the 
argument ;  for  the  primary  assumption  is  that  from  first 
to  last  there  is  confusion,  and  nothing  but  confusion. 
The  difference,  then,  between  Olaus  Mansuetus 
Olaus  TranqKilhs,  or  Olaf  Litillate  and  Olaf  Kyrre  is 
ummportaot     The   real,  undoubted,  and    historical 
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Olafis  one— Olaf  A'yrrc.  Vet  the  distinclion  cotdd 
scarcely  fail  to  develop  il«elf.  In  the  first  place,  the 
translation  wns  a  croaa  one,  Maaauetua  had  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Norse.  Kyrre  into  Ijitin.  and  that  by  dif- 
ferent mid  independent  translators.  Nothing,  them,  is 
num*  nntiiral  than  the  two  approximate  synonyms, 
Tmnquillus  and  ManKuetuf:;  and  the  doctrine  that  they 
applied  to  two  different  individuals  is  equally  so;  at 
least,  it  would  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  Scandinn^-ian  logo- 
gmphcrs  in  the  twelfth  century,  'lliey  worked  apart 
from  cnch  other,  and  had  few  authorities  to  help  them. 
Saxo,  for  instance,  in  the  tery  case  before  us,  is 
writing  a  history  of  the  most  Sonthem,  Snorm  one 
of  the  most  Northern.  Kingdoms  of  Scandinavia, 
Their  materials,  however,  are  to  a  great  extent  com- 
mon to  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  Meanwhile, 
it  is  fr<im  Denmark  that  Saxo  and  fi-om  Iceland  that 
Suorro  is  writing.  It  is  not,  then,  t<iu  much  to  say  that, 
when,  under  such  circumstances  two  different  names 
occur,  the  inference  ihat  there  were  two  different 
bearers  of  them  presents  itself  as  a  matter  of  course. 
When  our  data  are  sufficient,  or,  in  other  words, 
we  are  engage-d  on  a  true  historical  period,  this  error 
can,  of  course,  be  corrected ;  or,  i-ather,  it  coiTects 
itself.  If  it  were  not  so  we  should  have  as  many 
Charleses  of  Burgundy  and  Ixiuises  of  France  and  Gev* 
many  as  there  are  real  or  ap]«irent  synonyms  for  the 
words  Temeraire  and  Debonnair.  Olous  Mansuctus, 
then,  as  a  King  of  Denmark,  exists  only  so  far  as  he 
is  an  aiias  of  Cffo,  and  Uffo,  in  the  united  character 
of  Dane  and  ICing,  is  merely  Olaus  Mausuetus  under 
an  alim.  There  are  real  UfTos,  and  there  is  one  real 
Olaf  the  Mild,  Tranquil,  Peaceful  or  the  like :  hi 
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they  are  not  the  Uffo  or  Olaus  Mansuetus  of  Saxo. 
It  is,  however,  on  the  definite  authority  of  Saxo  that 
the  two  are  identified.  To  this  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  again  directed.  The  connexion  between 
Olaf  the  Mansuete,  Olaf  the  Tranquil,  Olaf  Kyrre, 
and  Anlaf  Cwiran  is  inferential ;  and  it  is  the  pre- 
sent writer  who  suggests  it.  The  identification  of 
Olaus  Mansuetus  and  Uffo  is  a  matter  of  evidence 
— good  or  bad  as  the  case  may  be — but  still  evidence 
as  opposed  to  inference,  and  authority  as  opposed  to 
speculation.  On  what  data  the  statement  of  Saxo 
rests  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  only  insist  upon 
the  fact  of  its  being  Saxo's ;  and,  as  such,  I  take  it  as 
I  find  it.  It  leads  me,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Anlaf 
Cwiran  of  the  Anglo-saxon  Chronicle,  and  the  Am- 
blaibh  Cuaran  of  Ireland ;  and  here  for  the  present 
I  leave  it ;  with  a  repetition  of  the  remark  that  con- 
tact with  Anlaf  Cwiran  is  much  the  same  as  con- 
tact with  Havelok  the  Dane. 

The  Amlethus  of  Saxo,  we  must  remember,  is,  by 
the  present  doctrine,  not  one  individual  but  two,  one 
of  whom  is  the  Amlethus  of  the  Third,  the  other 
the  Amlethus  of  the  Fourth,  Book.  Now  great 
prominence  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Amlethus  of  the  Third  Book  is  a  pretending 
madman,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  mental  malady  of 
some  sort  in  no  less  than  three  Offas.  The  character 
of  this  differs  with  the  individual ;  but,  in  all,  it  is 
only  temporary ;  Amlethus,  Uffo,  and  both  the  Offas, 
like  snakes  that  cast  their  skins,  all  come  out,  at 
their  proper  time,  as  strong  and  wise  men.  Now, 
just  as  the  alias  Olaus  Mansuetus  brings  the  Uffo  of 
Saxo  into  contact  with  Havelok,  so  does  this  com- 
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mon  trait  of  mental  derangement,  more  or  1cm  unreal, 
bring  thu  siimi;  Uffo  (the  Uifu  who  is  Olaiie)  into 
contact  with  the  Hamlet  of  the  Third  Book,  or  th 
Uamlel  of  Slmkespear. 

The  approximation,  then,  of  Uffo — Olans  Man-' 
suetits,  to  Amli'thnii,  as  name  and  name,  coinddt^s 
with  the  approximation  of  Uffo  to  Amiethns,  as  man 
and  man ;  and  in  this  coincidence  lies  the  ^^rcat 
importance  of  every  reUition  U*  Uffo.  So  far  as  h 
is  OlauA  Mansuetus  he  has  brought  us  into  coutac 
with  Aniaf  Cwiran,  and,  su  far  as  he  is  the  Ami 
thus  of  the  Third  Book,  he  has  carried  the  Hamlet 
of  Shakesp(.-ar  along  with  him. 

The   Amletlius   of    Saso   (we  must  reiterate  on 
fiirmutn)  is  not  one  individual,  but  two  :  one  of  whom, 
the  Amletbus  of  the  Third  Bonk  and  of  Shak 
spear,  we  have  compared  with  Offa.  who  is  Olau; 
Mansuetus.     In  the  Amicthus  of  the  Fourth  Book 
it  is    submitted    that    we    have    >lugletns    {vieliu. 
Huglekus).  liigelae,  and  Chochilaiciis.    The  history- 
of  C'hochitaicus,  so  long  as  it  kee[is  frttc  from  that 
of  Offa,  etc.,  is  comparatively  simple.     The  agree- 
ment, name  for  name,  and  man    fur  man,  between 
Chochilacitis  and  Iligelac,  has  long  beuD  recognized ; 
and   it  is  to  the   historical   Chocbilaicus  that   the 
legend   of  the  bones  of  Hiuglnuc  has   always  been 
referrtsl.      The   Sweilish    UnliU-ikr   of    .Suorro,   and 
the  Irish  Huglekus  of  Saxo  have  never  be<*n  sepa- 
ated  from  either  one  another  or  iitim  ChochilaJcus ; 
though  the  distortion  of  their  respective  histories  is 
considerable.  Of  llngletus  the  son  of  the  Dan  II..  the 
hero,  so  to  say,  of  the  present  treatise,  little  has  hither- 
to  been  said  either  way;  for  mthout  some  such  doc- 
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trine  as  the  one  here  advanced  there  is  next  to 
nothing  to  say  about  him.  His  name  is  here 
changed  to  Huglekus  on  purely  palseographic 
grounds;  or  by  a  simple  piece  of  commonplace 
amendatory  criticism.  It  is,  then,  by  Iiypothesis, 
put  in  the  place  of  that  of  the  Amlethus  of  the 
Fourth  Book,  thus  implying  a  confusion  between 
two  individuals,  ratlier  than  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  a  word.  On  the  other  hand,  word  for  word, 
Havelok  is  held  to  be  Higelac  ;  and  this  brings  us 
exactly  to  the  point  where  the  line  which  begins 
with  Cbochilaicus  meets  the  line  which  begins  with 
Olaus  Mansuetus  (Uffo)  ;  where,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  the  same  individual  is  in  two  places 
mentioned  as  Hanelok  ;  in  the  one  of  which  the  word 
stands  for  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  in  the  other  for 
Anlaf  Cwiran.  (lut  of  this  come,  {as  words,)  those 
forms  like  Amblaibh,  Amelaus,  Amelaivus,  and 
the  like,  which  made  stich  a  form  as  Amlethus  pos- 
sible. It  does  not  come  from  Olaf  and  it  does  not 
come  from  Higelac  purely  and  simply;  nor  does  it 
come  from  any  letter-change  between  word  and 
word.  By  a  confusion  between  tliem,  as  man  and 
man,  the  bearers  of  names  as  different  as  Olaf  and 
Higelac,  take  a  form  out  of  which  Amlethus  is  a 
probable  educt. 

This  confusion  between  Havelok  and  Anlaf,  etc., 
like  that  of  Olaf,  rests,  not  upon  inference,  but  evi- 
dence ;  and  it  is  upon  this  undoubted  confusion,  or 
rather  upon  the  complex  character  of  it,  that  the 
leading  elements  of  the  present  criticism  mainly 
rest.     We  have  seen  how  far,  as  the  pretending  mad- 
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man,  thi-  Amletlnis  of  the  Thinl  Book  ajfrces  with 
Offa.     AVe   bave,  also,   seen    linw    dmdiil    arr    llie 
relatione  of  the  Amlftluis  of  the  Foiirtli  Book  vri 
Viklet.  Vprmucd.  ami  Offa.    Tht-y  arc  ni-arly.  then 
of  lliffi-lac  minus  the  diflerence  of  the  iiamo.     liu' 
j1mlf(itii9  \f>  iiu  tiami'  ut  all  for  any  singKr  individnal 
the  name  which  it  is  suhslitnted  for  being  UitgUkui 
Upon  this  Bubatitution  tht^  whole  qiiestiiin  turns  ;  ft 
it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  when,   form  fur  fornt' 
Iln^lptus  id  changed   to    Unglekus,   and,   name    for 
name,  Huglekus  for   Amiethus,   the  scjiieucti    (1 
Hnglekue,  (2)    Viklcttns   (2)  Vermundus,    and    (4) 
Uffo,  in  Saxo,  and  the  associntlon,  in  Bi-owulf,  tif  (1) 
Higelac,  (2)  Miglaf,  (3)  Wierraund.  and  i-l)  Offa  (ell 
their  own  slnry.    What,  then,  becomes  of  Amletlms ! 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  he  is  just  explained  a«'8y 
altogether  ;  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth: 
(to    go   further   into   the   ovcr-fumiliar    langiifi>;e 
the  day)  made  to  "  disappear  into  s[>ace." 

Nor  i$  thiti  strange.     Ou  the  contmry,  his  al>»ohitc 
abolition  is  the  one  thing  needful.    As  bos  been  so 
often  said,  Amhthus  is  no  man's  name;  but  the  nan  e 
of   a    pair   of  men.     This   dictum    is   the    present 
writer's;  but  the  dictum  that  neither,  man  fur  ma 
nor,  name  for  name,  is  a  second  Amiethus  to 
found    in   the    whole    range   of  Scandinnxnan  myth 
legend,  or  literature,  is  no<  the  present  writer's.     It 
is  the  express  statement  of  Saxo's  editor  Miiller ;  and 
that  not  as  a  mere  incidental  remark,  but  as  tit 
result  of  careful  search  for  inatanres  to  Uie  contrary, 
Something,  indee<l,  of  the  kind  he  found  ;  but  he  espe- 
cially commits  himself  tu  the  positive  assertion  that 
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whatever  in  Scandinavian  is  Amlethian  is  merely  a 
reproduction  of  the  Saxonian  Amlethus. 

It  is  now  submitted  that,  when,  slightly  changing 
the  Bobject  and  taking  Saxo's  list  from  another  point 
of  view,  we  may,  from  the  series  that  gives  ns 
Amlethus,  also  get  Hmnblus,  i.e.,  as  a  word  wliich 
the  Anglo-Irish  metamorphoses  of  the  name  Olaf 
may  legitimately  be  supposed  to  supply ;  and  with 
this  we  may  consider  the  relations  of  Dan  as 
the  eponymus  of  Denmark,  and  Chochilaicus  as  the 
first  historical  Dane.  In  Saxo's  list  Gotricus  is  the 
thirty-eighth  name ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  only 
one  against  which  no  objections  as  to  its  genuine  his- 
torical character  can  be  raised.  Nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  list  come  (17)  Uffo,  (18)  Dan  II.  (10)  Hug- 
letuB  (mel.  Huglekua) ;  and,  then,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  it  (1)  Humble  I,  (2)  Dan,  (3)  Humble  II. 
Now,  Dan  is  the  eponymus  of  Denmark;  and,  as 
such,  in  all  the  dynasties  has  his  name  at,  or  near, 
the  top  of  the  list.  It  is  not  necessarily  </uite  at  the 
top  ;  and  this  is  because,  unless  lie  be  an  autochthon, 
he  must  have  a  parent ;  a  parent  who  in  certain 
cases,  must  bo  put  forward  conspicuously.  When 
two  nations,  for  instance,  profess  to  derive  their 
origin  from  two  brothers,  tlie  name  of  the  common 
ancestor  forces  itself  upon  tlie  logograplier.  The 
Danes  and  English  came  from  Dan  and  Angle,  who 
were  brothers.  But  who  was  the  father  of  Dan  and 
Angle!  Whoever  he  was  he  was  a  pro-eponymus; 
and,  as  Dan,  whenever  if  may  occur,  is  an  eponymic, 
the  name  of  his  father  is  a  ^ro-epouymic,  term. 

The  fects  that  determine  the  names  of  ^ro-eponymi 
are  numerous ;  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  present 
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treatise  for  disciissing  thfm  nt  large.  It  is  only 
certiiin  tlnit  one  of  them  is  the  lUce  nf  thi'  tirtt 
ntithcntic  name  in  the  history  of  the  connir)'  uniK'r 
notice.  When  this  is  not  only  sufficiently  enrly,  but. 
likewise,  so  isolated  rut  to  Htiiiul  without  any  otht-n  in 
immediate  contact,  there  is  every  chance  of  his  being 
made  either  tlie  father  or  tlie  son  nf  the  eprmymui:: 
and,  when  there  are  more  list*  ttiail  one.  he  may 
appwir  the  father  in  the  first,  and  the  son,  in  the 
second  :  or  vice  term;  and,  niort-  than  this,  when  this 
conflict,  comes  under  the  scnitiny  of  a  fresh  logo 
grapher  he  may  nppear,  in  the  way  of  n  com|troniise. 
in  both  characters;  just  as  we  have  it  here— Iliiin 
blus  1,  Dan,  Ifumbhis  It. 

Again,    the    name  of  the  eiionymns   may    be    r 
peated;  and  it  isstibmitied  that  when  it  shows  itsel 
at  an)'thing  like  equal  intervals,  and  in  lists  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  new  and  old  names,  the  chwncen  ar 
that  two  lists  have  been  fused  into  one.     If  the  pi-o.; 
eponymus   re-appears  as  well,  the  chances  are  im 
proved :  and  still  more  closely  do  they  approach   tol 
certainty  when  thi-  pro-ejionymus  is  both  fiithcr  and 
son.     Now    this,  according    to  the   alia^fes   that    we 
have  just  investigated,  is  the  case  with 

1  Humble  I.    "l  f   17  Uffo 

2  Dan  I.  Und^     18  Dan  U. 

3  Uuml.lell.J  [   fJ  UngU'lus  (i.e.,  Uuglekus). 

Uuglekus,  though  it  has  the  additional  complica* 
tion  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  Hiimbhis,  which 
may  be  an  alia*  of  either  Anlaf  Cwiran,  or  Ilavelok,  or 
the  one  in  one  of  its  pliiccis  and  (he  other  in  the 
other,  is  repeated.  Still  whatever  may  be  the  e.\plun- 
ation  of  the  details  of  the  repetition  of  this  triad,  tb 
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n^pL'titiun  of  tltt;  onufusiou  of   the  names  is    lui- 
doubtoil. 

In  Chochilaicus  we  get  a  date  (a.d.  5IC),  a  place, 
and  hi^turioil  evidence  that  before,  as  well  as  afliT, 
the  time  of  {'harleniimne  there  were  Danish  jiii-aciea 
in  districts  as  near  to  England  as  the  Netherlands; 
or,  in  other  words,  on  the  opposite  aide  of  tlie  Cier- 
man  Ocean.  How  fur  thi«  raises  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  similar  ones  in  Britain  is  a  point  upon 
which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  tlic 
history  of  our  island,  for  the  sixth  century,  were  go 
full  and  authentic  as  to  make  tlic  lact  of  nothing 
whatever  being  said  about  them  evidence  of  their 
actual  non-fxisteuce,  the  pn?8uniption  would  be  a 
very  slight  one  indeed.  No  such  history,  however, 
exists.  Our  best  authority  for  anything  like  detail 
in  tliis  very  fibscun-  period  is  Beda,  whose  history  is 
not  less  than  two  centuries  later;  and  the  utmost  we 
g(>t  from  this  aj^ainst  such  a  pre^iuttiplion  h  his  notice 
of  the  languages  spoken  in  our  island,  in  which  Danish 
is  not  mentioned.  But  it  i»  rtnly  a  Daniiih  settlement 
of  a  certain  magnitude  and  permanence  that  this  ex- 
cludes. In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth  century,  we 
get  the  name  Hij^elnc,  and  associated  with  it  that 
of  Hengest  as  an  early  contemporary.  Hence,  while 
the  name  points  to  Chociluicus,  the  date  and  con- 
ucxioii  suggest  England  ;  while,  in  respect  to  his 
own  connexions,  Higeluc  is,  perhaps,  more  of  a  Dane 
than  an  Englishman.  As  fai'  as  he  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  that  militates  oj^ainst  his  historical 
character:  for  though  Gremlel,  the  water-iiend.  and 
the  fire-drake,  belong  to  the  story  of  Beowulf,  liigelac 
in  mentioned  in  the  poem  only  as  the  friend,  kinsman, 
and  lord  of  that  hero. 
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The  tnifldle  of  the  centur}-  brings  us  to  the  rei. 
of  Attiolstan,  under  whom  the  Denes  of  the  Curl 
vinginn  (as  opposed  to  the  Mcmringian)  period  srf 
a»  rnmoiiH  as  they  are  furriiidaliU'.  Wo  Imvc  nnnii> 
roHH  iiftinos,  but  nny  nnme  like  Uavclok  is  am* 
spicnniis  for  its  nhsence.  It  is  plain,  however,  th«t 
if  the  origin  of  the  legend  of  Ufirefok.  the  Dann^ 
and  the  Lincolnshire  belief  about  the  fouiidutiou  of 
the  town  of  (irimsby,  ore  lo  be  investigated  at  »H. 
the  date,  name,  and  country  of  uny  one  name  any- 
thing like  Uigelac  must  enter  into  the  inqniry.  Un> 
less  we  can  find  a  Havc-luk  in  either  the  tenth  ceo* 
lury  or  the  centuries  that  follow,  we  must  either 
ignore  the  question  of  his  historiral  n-idily,  or  look 
to  some  earlier  period.  'I'hc  name,  however,  of 
Ifavelok  has  not  yet  occurred,  nor  will  it  for  Uie 
next  two  centuries.  Nevertheless,  the  midiUc  of  the 
tenth  century  is  the  nu>st  iniportiint  point  in  the 
history  of  the  name.  'Ilien  it  was  that  the  Anlaf 
who  is  fiuppoBwl  to  have  taken  to  himself  the  person- 
ality of  Higelac.  so  far  as  he  was  Chttrhilaicus,  on  the 
one  8ide,and  of  Ulfo,  so  far  ns  he  was  Olaus  Mansuetus. 
on  the  other,  and  out  of  whose  name,  in  \i»  Irish  form, 
Amlethaa,  as  a  word,  is  maintained  to  be  an  cduci, 
lived  and  died  ;  claiming  for  himself  the  title  of  king 
both  in  Northumberland  and  Iielntid.  Here,  how- 
ever, there  are,  at  least,  three  com  plications.  In  the 
first  place  there  are  more  bearers  of  the  nnme  than 
one;  in  the  second,  the  real  and  exact  sound  and 
spelling  of  the  nanu?  are  uncertain  :  and,  thirdly,  the 
date  of  his  life  and  ileath  is  nearly  two  hundred 
years  earlier  than  the  immes  for  the  extraordinary 
transformations   of  which    it  accounts,  inasmuch  as 
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Ithe  historical  notices  which  first  give  us  the  impor- 
tant forms,  Havelok,  Amblaibh,  Amlethus,  Cuanm, 
and  Cwiran,  are  all  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

1.  There  are  two  Anlafs  in  the  time  of  Athelstan. 
One  is  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Brunanburg,  and  this  is 
not  the  one  who  becomes  Anlaf  Cwiran.  The  one 
*ho  becomes  Anlaf  Cwiran  was  the  son  of  Sidroc, 
or  Sydaracus.  Of  the  ordinary  English  histories  the 
iullest  account  of  him  is  in  Lappenberg  ;  of  original 
sources,  the  fullest  is  the  Irish  History,  published 
under  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Stewart,  entitled  'The  Wars  of  the  Gael  and  Saxon.' 
Here  his  name  is  spelt  Amlaf. 

2.  Anli^axvA  Anelaf  are  the  forms  of  the  name  in 
the    'Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle';    and    the    current 

.  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  sounds  of  a  and  N  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  Olaf  is  that  the  one 
form  is  Anglo-Saxon,  the  other  Danish.  Practically, 
this  is  the  case.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Anlafs,  the  name  Olaf  had  a 
concurrent  existence;  since,  the  Scandinavian  notices 
are  one  and  all  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later 
than  that  of  the  fuller  and  stronger  form  in  N.  Hence, 
it  is  probable  that  the  two  forms  differed  from 
another  as  older  and  newer,  rather  than  as  English 
and  Norse.  If  so,  the  Anlafs,  Norsemen  as  they 
were,  may  have  called  themselves  what  they  were 
called  by  the  English. 

3.  The  difference  between  the  date  of  Anlaf  as  a 
king  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  date  of  the  con- 
fusion of  names  is  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  lest 
we  attribute  the  transformation  to  a  condition  rather 
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than  to  its  direct  and  efficient  cause.  The  direct  and 
efficient  cause  was  tlic  uncritical  and  iin|*crfect  kuow- 
ledge  of  the  writors  of  tlio  twelfth  centiirj*;  and  tlip 
existence  of  the  Anlafs  of  Ireland  ami  Nnrihiiraber- 
land  was  mendy  the  c<inditirin  which  made  such 
error*  iiosaible.  The  wime  applies  lo  Olaf  Kyrre. 
Itwati  lljTOupli  him  that  the  form  Caaran  took  birth. 
It  waa  the  inaccuracy  of  the  age  that  Intnsferi-cii 
to  some  one  else;  and,  then,  not  satisfied  with  doin 
this,  made  two  different  kings  out  of  the  two  f]u. 
sj'nonynious  tnin»talions  of  it.  Olaf  Kyrre  is  the 
contemj>orary  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Anlaf,  of 
Alhelslan  and  his  two  successors.  During  the  in- 
terval, no  such  name  as  Amblaihh,  Olaf.  or  llavelok 
occurs.  They  all  belong  to  the  twelfth  ceiilurj', 
and  all  crop  out  within  a  few  years  of  both  one 
another  anil  other  names  indicative  of  similar  <x>nfu- 
gion.  They  are  all  connected  with  the  same  system. 
Nevertheless,  the  deduction  of  Cuaran  from  Olaf 
Kyrre  is  not  ahfiulutely  necessary  lo  the  argument; 
it  only  accounts  for  the  confusion.  But,  whether 
accounted  fur  or  not,  the  confusion  still  exists. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  another  metamor- 
phosis; viz. — that  of  the  "  Haneloke  that  weddwl 
Ooldesburge."  and  the  nawelocke"  who  wiis  cotem- 
porar)- with  Conelocke.  Mere  llavelok  the  Dane  is 
held  to  pass  into  .\n!af  Cwiran.  By  assuming,  however, 
a  little  more  confusion,  tlie  process  may  bo  reversed; 
in  which  it  is  out  of  .\ulnf  Cwimn  that  Havelok  the 
Dane  is  evolved.     In  either  case,  howevtir,  the  cou- 

"  S«c  pp.  33.  34.  S««  aliio.  fur  tlio  cititit  Xo  «)itrli  Itarrtok  Um 
Dane  luti.  octiiultT.  btvu  idi-uttGud  wilU  Aular  Cwirnn,  Sir  FmlcfMlc 
Uaddra't  InlroductJoQ  lo  bit  edition  of  tlio  itoiuBow  dT  ibkt 
tame. 
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funon  remains ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  preaoiitj 
work,  which  ia  mainly  an  investigation  of  the  ruU 
by  which  Saxo  Gramtnatictis  should  be  read,  it 
matters  little  which  \ivvr  we  take.  In  a  qnestion  as 
to  IJnctjlnshire  legends,  and  the  relation  of  liuvelok 
t«  the  town  of  Grimsby,  the  difference  is,  nndonb- 
tedly,  important.  But  this  is  not  the  question  now 
under  notice. 

Within  ....  yeai-s  ufti-r  the  death  of  Olaf 
Kyrre  oomes  his  hiography^  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  the  word  Ofaf  in  the  i)lace  ot  Anlaf,  and  the 
word  Kprg  for  the  first  time  presents  itself;  but  the 
full  fonniftin  of  error  and  confusion  is  opened  with 
il«  great  gush  of  complex  blnnders;  blunders  which 
give  us  (l)Snorro'8  Uuhleikr,  with  a  history  incom- 
patible with  either  history  or  uniform  fiction ;  (2) 
Soxo's  Irish  IlngletUK,  also  in  disguixe;  (H)  the  at- 
tachment of  the  legend  of  Rolf  the  Walker  to  the 
bones  of  Hiuglauc;  and,  above  all  (4)  Huvelok  the 
Dane,  whether  as  Havelok  pure  and  simple,  or  as 
Havehik  Cuaran,  with  a  liislorj*  which,  whatever  it 
nay  be,  is  neither  that  of  Higelac  or  Chochilaicus, 
nor  yet  that  of  Anlaf. 

Nor  is  this  all.  T  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the 
two  Amlethi  of  the  two  different  Books  of  Sa.\o,  as 
tphuily  distinct ;  and,  practically,  or  in  rough  way, 
they  arc  so.  At  any  rate  it  is  only  the  first  of  the 
two  that  is  Shakespear's  'Hamlet;*  and  it  is  only 
he  who  agrees  with  the  three  Offas  in  a  temporary 
,  ehow  of  insanity.  This,  perhaps,  in  a  sufficient  cha* 
'ncteristic.  But,  then,  it  is  only  to  Uffo  and  the  two 
Oflas,  as  Crown  Trinces  or  young  men,  that  the  in- 
sanity or  imbecility  applies.      All  three,  when  grown 
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up.  nre  strong,  and  wise,  and  heroic.  Hence,  then, 
the  Offns  nrc  divided  into  two ;  and  it  ii  only  with  one 
of  them  that  Shakespear's  'Hamlet'  coincides.  But 
in  ihc  Anilcthns  of  Ihe  Fourth  B(H)k  (the  Amlethns 
that  is  Uigelnc.  etc.).  there  is  an  Offa  element;  foCj 
lligelac  has  flpjMU'ently  conjugal  relations  with 
lady  whom  Thor]ie  treats  as  his  wife,  while  Kembte 
gnys  she  belongs  to  Offn.  But  then  this  is  not  OfTa 
the  Crown  Prince,  not  the  Offa  whom  we  make  out 
to  be  Shakespciir's  •  Hamlet ' ;  so  that,  though  there  il 
an  (Jffa  element  in  both  the  Amiethi,  it  is  not  an  inJ 
termixture  of  (he  same  Offu.  The  formula,  then, 
this.  There  are  two  Offas  and  twa  Tlamlets ;  and^ 
one  Ofta  coincides  to  a  preponderating  extent  with^ 
the  Amlethns.  and  the  other  with  the  other.  'Vhi 
IlamU-t  of  the  'itiird  Book  has  no  wife;  one  of  the 
Oft'as  has  a  good  wife,  the  other  hfis  a  bad  on< 
Havelok  the  Duue,  also,  has  a  good  wife.  Met 
while,  the  Hamlet  of  the  Fourth  Book  has  two  wives 
one  good,  and  one  bad ;  and  the  name  of  the  bad 
one  is  Hermen/rHv//?,  while  the  bad  one  of  the  second 
Ofta  is  named  Drida,  or  CvnT^ii-driila.  And  here  I 
leave  the  maze  ;  chiefly  hecanse  I  think  that  enough 
has  been  snid  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument; 
partly  from  the  trifling  character  of  themaniputation 
of  the  changes  that  this  mixture  of  method  anc 
confusiuu  bring  about ;  and,  portly,  fmm  sheet 
fatigue. 

All  this  confusion,  however,  we  get  within  eighty" 
years  of  OInf  Kyn'c's  death ;   though  it  is  the  name 
** Old/ KytTf'^  which  ha.-^  been  put  prominently  fiirwiml 
as  its  main  condition.    It  is  a  manifest  objection  that 
the  interval  is  tou  short  for  its  development.    Be  it  so. 
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'ITirrc  is.  however,  an  error  of  the  same  kind  as  one 
of  the  details  of  onu  of  the  very  compositions  under 
notice  where  the  progress  of  error  is  quicker  still.  Tlie 
name  of  the  Danish  King  of  whom  the  pure  and  simple 
/faefht  of  the  Knjjlish,  (with  the  Hm-flok  (Utarnn  of 
French  Roniance).is  the  son,is  liirkabeyu.  The  Danish 
kinf(,  of  wluim  Ilavelok  ('uaran  ia  the  son,  is  Jfirk- 
btyn.  Now,  even  if  Ilavelok  (C'uaran)  be  confounded 
with  Anlaf  {Quiran),  this  name  of  Birkbejn  in  a  very 
late  one.  'J'hc  date  for  Anlaf,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Saxnn  Chronicle,  is  a.d.  9  .  .  ,  so  that  he  could 
scarcely  be  the  »on  of  a  father  whose  name  appears, 
for  the  first  time.  A.n.  1173,  for  such  is  the  case  with 
/firHeffti.  And,  even  then,  it  is  not  the  proper  name 
n(  an  individual.  It  was  the  nickname  for  a  poli- 
tical faction,  half  military,  and  half  predatory,  that 
supporting  the  pretensions  to  a  man  calltnl  Kyslein, 
who  gave  himself  out  as  the  son  King  Eystein 
UuraUlKHon,  having  been  defeated  in  the  open  tield, 
took  refuge  in  the  forestsi,  and  when  their  clothes 
^■were  worn  out  wound  the  hark  of  the  birch-tree 
^^ round  their  legs,  and  were  thus  called  liirkeheim,  or 
I  Birkbeiners,  Birch-bones,  or  Bireb-legs.  Their  oppo- 
I  nents  were  the  Haglers;  and  the  time  of  the  ilaglers 
I  and  the  Birkbeyns  was  the  time  of  Snorro  Sturlcwm ; 
^K«o  that  it  is  under  the  full  light  of  htstor)-  that  this 
^■name  first  presents  itself.  Of  course  there  may  have 
^P:1>een  UirkeWiners  before ;  but,  unless  we  assume 
their  existence,  the  date  of  the  French  Hnvelok  is 
the  last  quarter  of  the  t»-elfth  century  at  the 
au-ltnt. 

Hitherto  the  criticism  has  been  so  variable  in  its 
direction  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  part  of  the 
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genrral  svibject  it  has  ratwrt  especially  aiiplted.     Prr>' 
bably  the  largest  amount  of  it  bcnrs  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  the  early  log<i(fraphy  of  Dfiiiimrk.      The 
]>oom,  however,  of  Beowulf,  along  with  the  Kugliah 
and   French  versions  of  the   Komnnce  of  Hiivelok, 
the  Dnne.  has  also  an  ample  slinrc  of  it.      So  has 
thnt  ]»art  of  the  Heimskringla  which  lieani  upon  t 
history  of  Olaf  Kyrre.     It  is  likely,  however,  th 
notn>-ithsl»ti(Iiiig  nil    this,  the  Hamlet  of  Shakespe 
is  the  only  point  which  many  of  my  readers  have     . 
cared  about ;  and  I  may  add.  that  before  the  subjeo^f 
is  done  with  it  will  be  the  Handel  of  Sliakespcar 
which,  first  and  last,  shall  have  commanded  the  most 
attention  on    the  part   of  tlie  writer.     To  this  the 
future  discussions,  which  will  henceforth  run  in  a 
narrower  and  more  direct  cliannel,  are  now  about  to 
be  exclusively  directed,     It  cannot  be  said  that  much 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  written  comes  clearly  anil 
definitely  under  the  bead  of  Shakespearian  crilicisni : 
however  much  Ihc  names  of  Shnkespear  and  llamtet 
may  be  associaletl,  and,  however  much  it  may  be  the 
ca^e  thnt    it  is  mainly  as  a  creation  of  Shakespenr 
that  Hamlet  interests  the  nation  at  large.     That  (he 
Mmple  question  of  his  existence  or  his  non-existence 
as  a  ]>ersonal  and  historical  individual  is  one  which 
has  an  interest  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  what  most  of 
us  are  ready  to  admit.     The  discussion  of  it,  liow- 
OTcr,  with  most  of  us  parses  for  one  of  the  curiosities 
in    the    byewaya  of  literature  rather  than  one    for 
which  there  is   any  special  call.     It  will  be  seen, 
however,  in  the  se»iuel,  that  such  a  view  as  this  does 
acaut  justice  to  the  value  of  these  investigations;  for 
it  is  not  in  their  bearings  u|ion  the  ti.*xt  of  Shakes- 
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pear  that  their  merits  or  demerits  exclusively  or 
even  especially  consist.  *'  What,"  let  us  now  ask, 
"  can  we  claim  in  the  way  of  personality  of  Hamlet ; 
and  what  comes  of  such  personality  as  we  can  getV 
Very  little  indeed.  In  the  first  place  the  personality 
is  no  true  personality  at  all :  inasmuch  as  there  are 
two  Hamlets,  and  Shakespear's  is  not  the  real  one. 
Shakespear's  Hamlet,  as  far  as  he  is  any  one  at  all, 
is  Oflfa;  but  the  personality  of  OfFa  himself,  so  far  as 
he  is  Hamlet,  is  of  a  very  equivocal  character.  His 
is  made  up  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  tralaticious 
absurdities,  of  general,  rather  than  particular  appro- 
priation ;  so  that  the  bearer  of  it  is  a  lay-figure  rather 
than  a  real  man  in  the  flesh.  Out  of  this  and 
the  like  come  i/-p"ersonalities,  and  aemj-personalities 
which,  after  all,  end  in  mere  quatn-personalities ; 
and  a  jKOsi-personality  is  all  that  be  claimed  for 
Shakespear's  Hamlet,  or  the  Amlethus  of  the  Third 
Book.  The  Amlethus  of  the  Fourth  Book,  the 
Hamlet  who  is  Chochilaicns,  can  do  more.  He  may 
nronounce  himself  the  representative  of  a  genuine 
hero.  It  is  possible,  however,  that,  by  the  mere  force 
of  genius,  the  equivocal  Hamlet  who  is  identified 
with  Shakespear  has  in  the  hearts  and  the  imagina- 
tions of  men  the  most  reality.  Guarding,  however, 
against  sentiment  and  tall  talk,  let  us  ask  what  comes 
of  the  Shakespearian  Hamlet  as  the  writer  leaves  and 
as  the  reader  finds  him  % 

Thus  much  does  the  present  dissertation  suggest  to 
us.  1.  The  hopelessness  of  expecting  to  find  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  English  translation  of  Bellay's 
French  translation  of  Saxo's  I^atin  narrative,  either 
the  whole   or  the  half  of  the  antecedents  of  the 
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6hakm|H>anan  drama  ;  and  (2)  acuutiun  against  ovcr^^ 
rcfiiiiug  upon  tbe  nature  of  Hamlet's  mildness.    Tbe 
more  we  i)»(]latc  the  narrative  of  Saxo,  and  limit  oiu^M 
notions  of  his  hero  by  tbe  single  account  of  him  in 
tbc  llistoria  Dunica.  tbe  nioie  fieudom  and  latitude 
we  allow  both  ourselves  and  the    dramatist  in  the 
estimate   of    his   character.      'I'be    more,    howcvi'i;^| 
wo   rt*t:ogiiize  additional  sources  for  his  history,  and'^ 
tbe  more  we  Knd  tliat  the  evidence  of  these  is  unifori 
as  to  the  nature  of  bis  mental  ailment,  the  more  w^ 
are  constrained  to  treat  bim  its  a  Dramatis  I'ersor 
whose  character  has  come  to  us,  to  a  certain  extent.' 
ready-made;  and,  as  such,  one  which  is  not  to  be 
either  tampered  with  or  refined  upon  gratuitously. 
Common   sense  tells  us  this,  and  the  old  Iloratian 
rule  reminds  us  of  it.    We  are  not  to  make  Medea 
mild;  nor  Ino  cheerful;  nor  Ixion  an  honest  man; 
nor  lo  domestic;  nor  Orestes  joviid :  neither  raue^^ 
Achilles  be  gentle  and  foi^ving ;  but,  on  the  coufl 
trarj",  iwsaionate,   vindictive,  and   inexorable  —  the 
moral  of  which  is  that  we  must  think  twice  before, 
in  (he  way  of  either  will  or  intellect,  we  invest  the 
weakness  of  Hamlet  with  actual  or  even  approximate    . 
reahty.     The  pret^-ndedness  of  Hamlet's  malady  i^M 
as  genuine  as  the  reality  of  that  of  Orestes;  and,  for 
reasfms  upon  which  1  will  enlai^e  hereafter,  I  am 
incline*!  to  think  that  long  before  it  came  under  the    , 
cognizance  of  Shakesiirar  his  tlmmatic  character  wa^| 
as  strongly  stamped  and  stereotyped  us  that  of  any 
one  of  the  heroes  or  hemines  in  the  Ilonitian  list. 
This  is  how  it  came  to  Shakesi>ear.    Whetlier  be  look 
it  as  it  came,  or  refined  upon  it,  is  another  question  ; 
and  upon  this  anything  which  relates  to  the  form 
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taken  by  the  story  of  the  pTir-Sliiikes]H'nHn  Iliinilet  htu 
a  patient  and  detinitc  bearing. 

WiUi  this  viuw  I  hbal)  luy  befont  the  reader  the 
re-sult  of  luy  investigatious  upon  what  we  may  cou- 
veuicutly  cull  the  *'  Qerman  Hamlet : "  thnugh,  as  we 
sliall  soon  see,  the  actual  title  of  the  play  is  somewhat 
diffi-rent. 

A  connection,  nf  more  tlian  ordinary  closencas, 
between  the  (iennan  and  English  theatres,  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries,  ha^  long  been  recognized.  The 
interest,  however,  which  was  created  by  the  earlier 
notices  of  it,  slackened;  until,  in  the  tirst  quarter  of 
the  present  century  it  \va8  revived.  With  Gotsched, 
the  most  inflnential  of  the  earlier  critics,  and  his 
cotfrnporarifis,  it  was  rather  a  question  of  Shake- 
spear's  inSuence  in  Germany,  than  that  of  Germany 
upon  England.  Tieck,  in  1817,  reversed  this  view, 
and  showed  how  one  play,  at  IcBst^  illustrated  Shake- 
spear.  This  was  the  "  Fair  Sidea,"  or,  "  Die  sclione 
'Sidea,"  a  play  which  had  a  common  element  with  the 
'I'eniiiest, 

Id  like  manner  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  and 
Tlie  "Two  <ientleraen  of  Verona  "  are  jMirtially  illus- 
trated b)  the  ■*  Hehum  Phenida "  and  *'  Julio  ntid 
IlipjtulHo  "  respectively. 

This  gives  us  three  plays;  to  which  we  may  add, 
as  a  fourth,  "  Jiomtoa  and  JiuMta" — "  Komeo  and 
Juliet,"  of  which  the  exact  relations  to  England,  on 
one  side,  and  to  Germany,  on  the  other,  require 
examination. 

The  fifth  and  sixth,  by  which  Cohn's  collection  is 
completetl,  are  the  "  Fratricide's  Tragedy,"  or,  "  Jier 
besir^e  Brudennord-,"  and  "  Titus  Audronicus,"  and 
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the  play  under  notice.    These  derive  tlioir  compara-^ 
tively  high  icnpnrUince  from  the  extent  to  which, 
while  they  agree  in  their  general  character  with  one 
another,  they  combine,  as  compared  with  ttie  English ^^ 
drumu,  diflerence  with   likeness,  and  likeness   witb^^ 
difference,  in  a  manner  so  remarkable  as  (o  make  tlieir 
exact  relations  obscure.      They  are  neither  wholly^ 
independent  dramas,  like  the  first  three,  nor  mere^^ 
reproduclious,  like  "Somios  and  JiideUa."    Indec-d 
what  they  actnally  are  in  respect  to   their  origin 
remains,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writefi 
to  be  considered. 

The  whole  six  plays  are  now  very  accessible,  foi 
they  may  be  fonnd  not  only  in  the  German,  but  it 
an  English  translation,  in  Cohn's  **Shakespear  ii 
Germany,"  of  which  the  preface,  or  introduciion,  is' 
as  well  wtnthy  of  a  careful  study  as  the  texts  which 
it  illustrates;  the  information  it  supplies  being  re- 
ferable to  both  the  writers  and  the  actors  of  the 
German  stage.  ^1 

Of  the  former,  .Jacob  Ayrer  is,  upon  the  whole,  thtf^ 
most  important.  He  followed  upon  the  model  of_ 
Hans  Sachs,  and  like  him,  addreifsed  the  populace 
large.  In  common  with  the  dramatists  of  theccntu 
he  was,  as  compared  with  his  general  influence,  a* 
man  of  whom  wc  know,  personally,  but  little.  He 
died  A.D.  1605;  in  1593  he  received  the  freedom  of 
the  city  of  Xurembei^,  where  he  became  procto^H 
and  iiotary  to  the  Town  Court  lietween  these  two™ 
dates  lie  those  of  all  his  numerous  compositions,  6Q^a 
far  »H  they  are  known  to  us.  The  general  collectiot^^ 
of  his  works,  like  that  of  Shakespear's,  is  post- 
humous ;    the   Opus  Ifieatricmn  being  published  ii 
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1618.  This  contains  thirty  tragedies  and  thirty-six 
Shrovetide  plays,  witb  a  prouiinc  of  forty  more. 
Towartis  this  number  of  a  hundred  and  six  in  full, 
only  three  additions  have  since  been  made.  The 
search,  however,  has  led  to  the  opinion  tliat  out  of 
the  sixty-six  plays  of  the  Opua  Theairicmn  no  Icse 
than  twenty-two  were  composed  between  '95  and  *98. 
1'wo  SoN'j'plap  {Sint/fiiiitpielf — operas)  were  composed 
in  two  days— a  day  for  each. 

How  far  the  German  Theatre  advanced  under 
Ayrer  is  not  very  plain.  It  is  only  safe  to  say  that 
he  was  not  an  innovator ;  that  he  agreed  with  his 
pre<lecessor8  more  than  his  successors;  that  he 
carried  forwar*]  and  promulgated  what  Hans  Sachs 
has  bequeathed  to  him ;  thongh,  as  we  expect  before- 
hand, with  a  difference  of  degree, 

Hcnr)-  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswiclt,  was  both  patron 
and  dnimatist,  ilis  lifi-  was  nearly  parallel  with  that 
of  Shakespear.  He  was  born  a  year  before  the 
Knglish  poet— I.e.,  in  1563;  and,  in  161.S,  he  died 
two  yeare  before  him.  Ten  pieces  have  come  down 
to  us  ;  not  exactly  beariufi;  hiii  name,  but  the  enig- 
matic anagram  of  UIliELDEHA,  meaning  Z/enricD8 
7uliu!>  /yrunsvicensis,  Et  /^uncburgensiB  Dux,  j^iisco- 
pittus  //atbcrstadensis  .'jntistes.  The  dates  of  the 
pttldicaliOH  of  all  these  dramas  lie  within  the  years 
16'J3  and  1594.  At  what  previous  date  they  were 
compmetl  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

Ah  a  patron,  the  Duke  of  Rriinswick  by  no  means 
sttiod  alone.  Maurice,  the  l^nd^'rave  of  Hesse,  was 
a  patron  also;  and,  though  not  a  critic,  a  musician. 

The  main  part,  however,  of  Cohii's  introduction 
relates  to  the  actors  ratlier  than  the  composers,  and 
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of  these  the  history  is,  to  a  j^eat  i>xl<>Dt,  Eufjlisli. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  iu  accounlinj;  for  it 
(aiid  nmre  than  nne  conjecture  has  bin-li  hazHrcIctI  on 
tlie  qui-stion),  thi-  fact  that  then.'  was  at  tliis  time 
more  than  one  company  of  English  actors  in  (icr- 
many,  and  that  these  carried  with  them  the  repre- 
sentation of  English  plays,  is  undoubleil.  How  they 
maiiajjed  with  the  languiifie  we  cannot  well  see. 
How  far  they  undertook  German  plays  by  writer* 
exclusively  Oermau,  or  how  fur  they  Limited  them- 
selves  to  the  compositions  with  which  tliey  hud 
become  farailiar  in  Eiif-land,  we  do  not  know.  We 
only  know  ihat  they  were  jinmemns  and  intlucutial, 
and  thai  they  carrietl  with  them  Euglisli  plajs — mon>,S 
probably,  in  manuscript,  than  as  printed  and  pnblishM 
texts.  We  know,  moreover,  that  some  of  them,  at 
least,  returned  from  Germany  to  England  early  enough 
to  make  a  name  on  the  I^ondon  boariis.  at  the  time 
when  the  best  plays  of  Sliukespcar  were  exhibited: 
and  two  of  these  we  know  byname.  l<et  ns  ulsoi 
remember  that  though  coutempoi-ariesof  Sliakespcar, 
they  are  what  we  may  call  his  oidfr  contemporaries 
'lliey  need  not  have  been  younger  meii.  They  need 
only  have  engaged  in  their  profession  earlier. 

The  bearing  <)f  this  diflusion  of  adors  over  a 
countrj*  like  Germany,  of  the  return  to  Knglaaid  on 
the  part  of  many  of  them,  and  of  the  actiou  aud  re- 
action thus  established  between  the  theatn'S  of  the 
two  countries,  is  by  no  means  one  of  au  ortlinary 
character.  When  plogs  ore  imported  or  translated 
the  influence  of  the  country  from  which  they  arc 
introduced  is  plain  aud  patent.  There  is,  in  niostfl 
caseii,  a  text  to  apjieal  to ;  perhaps  one  with  the  date 
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of  the  publication  and  the  name  of  the  author; 
perhaps  one  with  additional  pieces  of  information 
more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  drama. 
There  is,  in  short,  something  like  documentary 
evidence,  much  or  little  as  the  case  may  be.  When, 
however,  an  actor  returns  with  his  experience  the 
case  is  widely  different.  He  talks  over  what  he  has 
learnt.  He  may  communicate  a  piece  of  professional 
information  to  one  friend  which  he  conceals  from 
another.  He  may  give  the  character  of  a  play  in 
which  he  has  taken  a  part  by  instalments ;  or  his  own 
role,  with  the  full  amount  of  detail  (perhaps  word  for 
word)  from  first  to  last;  but  of  the  roles  of  others 
only  a  general  view.  He  may  speak  of  an  incident 
or  a  scene  as  having  been  effective  on  such  or  such 
an  occasion,  without  giving  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances which  made  it  so ;  and  such  an  incident  may 
thus  get  transplanted  or  inserted  into  a  drama  with 
which  it  had  originally  no  connection.  Finally,  a 
state  of  things  like  that  which  we  have  just  described 
would  leave  posterity  much  to  learn.  There  might 
be  any  amount  of  borrowing,  reproduction,  or  adapta- 
tion, the  evidence  of  which  would  rest  not  on  definite 
texts,  either  in  print  or  manuscripts,  but  on  imperfect 
biographical  notices,  uncertain  inferences,  or  tradi- 
tions, of  which  the  value  was  unknown. 
Such  was  the  stage  in  Germany. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  England,  with  a  special  view 
to  the  date  and  authorship  of  the  earliest  English 
drama  on  the  story  of  Hamlet ;  and,  moreover,  with  a 
clear  understanding  that  the  first  English  play  of 
/  Hamlet  is  not  necessarily  a  play  by  Shakespear.  It 
I  may  be  so  or  it  may  not,  and  upon  this  point  there  is 
room  for  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
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Of  a  "IJanileC  umloubU'illy  S)iukcftpranai).nnil  as  rt 
printed  play,  the  earliest  date  U  a.d.  1603.    Of  this 

edition  only  two  copies  arc  known — one  in  tin?  libraiy 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  in  the  British 
Museuni.  As,  however,  there  is  a  reprint  of  it  in^ 
Hallwell's,  and  another  in  the  Cambridge  edition  of 
Shake8i>eor,  we  have  four  means  of  comjiai-iug  «n(h ' 
the  later  texts.  From  the»e  it  differs  notably,  and 
that  on  the  side  of  defeciiveuess.  ^j 

Then  follows  the  fuller,  and  probably  more  atH^^ 
thcQtic  edition  of  the  following  year — the  Quarto 
of  A.n.  1604. 

Here,  tlien,  are  not  only  two  editions  of  a  "namlol," 
but  two  editions  of  a  "  Ilamlet"  of  undoiibled  Shake-' 
epearinn  authoi-ship.  With  the  composition  which 
now  c»mes  under  notlee,  and  which  is  really  thc^l 
oldest  recorded  dnnna  on  the  subject  of  the  I'ririre  of  ^ 
Denmark,  the  case  is  widely  different.  The  work 
itself  has  long  been  knu^vii — only  however  by  named 
inasmuch  as  no  copy  of  the  play,  either  in  piint  oi 
manuscript,  lias  come  down  to  us,  nor  have  any  frag-1 
meats  of  it  been  preserved.  Indeed  there  is  no  evirj 
dcnce  that  it  was  ever  printed.  We  know,  however,! 
that  it  contained  a  ghost — perhaps  we  should  say] 
tfifi  ghost.  'I'heiv  is  nothing  which  connects  it  with 
the  name  of  Khakespear,  nothing  which  assigns  it  to 
any  one  else.  We  know,  however,  the  date— a.d.| 
1589 ;  so  that  if  written  by  Shakcspear  it  would  h«ve| 
been  written  by  liini  in  his  twonly-third  year.  This 
calculation  we  must  rheck  by  an  enquiry  as  to  Shake* 
'spear's  life  during  this  interval,  and  we  shall  do 
moll  in  beginning  earlier  than  the  tm)K)rtant  year 
1589.      To  know  what  he  was  doing  then  we  musti 
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know  what  he  had  been  doing  hefore.  There  is  not 
much  that  is  very  clear  for  this  {leriod.  He  was 
baptixeil  April  26,  1.^64,  and  there  are  fair  reasoDS 
for  believing:  that  his  baptism  was  only  a  few  days 
lnt<>r  than  hi»  birth  ;  »»  that  we  may  safely  say  that 
'C4  was  the  date  of  his  birth  and  baptism. 

By  'H4  he  was  the  father  of  u  daughter,  ami  two 
"sons  (twins)  who  were  bom  in  Stratford.     He  waa 
now  in  hid  twentieth  year. 

What  he  did  immediately  after  this  is  uncertain, 
and  by  '90  (anno  aiatis,  2C)  he  was  not  only  in 
Ivomlon,  but  the  joint  manager  of  the  theatre  at  the 
Uhu'kfriars.  He  began  as  au  actor,  but  he  was  pro- 
bably this  and  i*ometliing  more — a  writer  who  put 
the  older  and  ruder  dramas  submitted  to  his  judgment 
into  a  mon-  modern  and  less  uncouth  form  and 
style.  He  did  this  (as  he  also  actt^d)  for  some  time 
and  afterwards.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  1589  an 
sctor  and  manager,  rather  than  u  single-handed  dra- 
matist flow  early  he  began  to  be  this  is  uncertain  ; 
probably  soon  after  the  time  of  leaving  Straifurd, 
which  was  soon  after  the  birth  of  the  twins. 

In  '91  was  publislicd  Spenser's  "Tears  of  the 
Muses,"  in  which  there  ia  a  supposed  allusion  to 
Shakespear ;  in  which  he  is  believed  to  he  indicated 
by  the  name  Willy. 

"lu  '9'2  Robert  Greene  died.  Now  Robert  Greene 
V8S  one  of  what  we  Klioutd  now  call  a  clique,  of  which 
Marlow  twho  was  horn  in  the  same  year  as  Shake- 
spear), Peele  (somewhat  older),  and  Nash  were  mem- 
liers.  Greene  was  a  clergyman,  and  with  less  poetry 
or  rhetoric  than  his  fellows,  was,  from  his  miscel* 
loncous  and  discursive  reading,  a  very  useful  man 
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in  the  coterie.     He  wrote  poems  antl  plays.     But  he 
was,  alM),  a  translutor,  among  otlitT  loiif^ungcs,  from 
the  Spanish.     As  the  romances  thus  translated  often 
gave  the  plot  to  plays,  kucIi  u  man  is  pnpmiiient  in 
the  history  of  dramatic  literature.  He  had  lived,  wth 
hia    aimpanions  (one  of  whom   was  the   unhappy 
genius  Marlon-},  a  dissoliiic  life,  and  in  his  last  days 
left  to  the  world  a  sort  of  legacy  in  the  shape  of  a      ' 
wnrninff.     liis   "Ovoat's  Worth  of  K4*8t  Purrhased 
by  a  Million  of  Repentance  "  is  addressed  to  his  fellow- 
workmen.      I>ct  them  mend  their   wiys:    let  them 
eschew,  among  others,  one  "Johannes   Factotum,"^ri 
one  who  has  a  "tiger's  heart  in  a  players  hide;'*^^ 
one  who,  plagiarist  as  he  was,  and  enrichetl  by  the       i 
work  of  other  men,  thouglit  himself  the  only  Shake- 
scene  in  the  comi>any.    The  import  of  this  puerile 
quibble   is    manifest;    or  should    any  dnciht   nf  \i» 
applicatiou  remain,  a  publication  of  thi:  next  year 
dispels  it 

Greene's  work  was   posthumous.     Its  editor  waa 
Chettle.     Now  in  '9.'i  ("heitle  makes,  in  his  "  Kind- 
hart's    Dream,"   amends   or  apology   to  Shakespear, 
Greene  waa   a   friend    of    Marlow's,   and    Marlow's      i 
dissipation  and  religion  had  shocked  him  (Chettle).     ^| 

Krom  tliis  we  learn  that,  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  ^^ 
Shakespear  had  become  of  sufficient  prominence  to 
be  sne<'rc(l  at  by  one  of  his  ohier  contpraporaries — 
the  Vorsc/ittle  or  Forescfiool,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany, 
of  Shakespear. 

In  the  same  year  with  Chettle's  "  Kind-hart's 
Dream  "  is  published  Shakespear's  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  a  non-dramatic  poem.  This  he  dedicates  to 
the  Earl  of  Soulhumpton  as  the  "first  heir  of  in- 
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vention,"  In  an  ordinary  subject,  and  in  ordinary 
times,  theae  words  would  make  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis  "  Shakespear's  first  work.  But  with  a  manager 
of  a  theatre  a  great  deal  of  unrecognized  work,  in  the 
way  of  the  modification,  the  adoption,  and  the  im- 
provement of  other  men's  dramas,  may  have  to  be 
done ;  and  in  this  way,  doubtless,  Shakespear  had 
done  much. 

In  '94  his  "  Rape  of  Lucrece"  is  published.  Still 
there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  separate  substantive 
drama  connected  with  the  name  of  Shakespear;  and 
this  is  five  years  after  the  date  of  the  "  Ilamlet "  to 
which  Nash  alludes.  In  this  year  Spenser,  in  his 
"  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again,"  alludes  to  Shake- 
spear unambiguously. 

By  the  end  of '97  (Shakespear  is  now  33)  "Richard 
II.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  are 
puhHshed. 

Before  the  end  of  '98,  not  less  than  fifteen  plays 
may  be  assigned  to  Shakespear.  From  Ames'  list 
we  get  the  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Love's 
labour  I,nst,"  "  Love's  Labour  Won  "  (which,  as  first 
suggested  by  Dr.  Farmer,  seems  to  have  the  original 
title  of  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well "),  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "Richard 
II.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  "  Henry  IV.,"  "  King  John," 
"Tittis  Andronicus,"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  The 
evidence  of  the  identity  of  *'  All's  Well  that  Enda 
Well  "  with  "  Love's  Labour  Won  "  is  capable  of 
being  improved  ;  indeed,  it  is  merely  a  guess,  though 
a  probable  and  ingenious  one.  "  Henry  IV.''  is  pre- 
sumed to  mean  the  two  parts.  If  so,  the  number  in 
Ames  is  twelve,  a  number  which  coincides  very  closely 
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with  the  list  which  we  should  have  got  frr>in  othc 
qunrters  —  such  aa  allusions  to  the  "  Comedy 
Errors,"  and  the  actual  puhlicntion  of  "  Itomeo  aud 
Juliet  "and  the  two  '"Richards.*'  The  only  drama, 
indt-cfl,  which,  on  the  strcn^jth  of  evidence  aliunde,  can 
be  added  to  the  enumeiutiuu  is  Ueory  VI.:"  which, 
with  ita  three  parts,  brings  up  the  number  to  fiflccr 
Nevertheless,  Ames'  dramas  look  like  selected  ex^ 
ami>lc«,  or  specimens  »f  Shakespear'a  best  worka,^ 
rather  than  as  a  list  of  the  whole  of  thcra.  In  any^ 
case,  however,  the  omission  of  "  Hamlet,"  if  it  wt>rfl^| 
then  in  existence,  and  known  to  be  a  work  of  Shake-^ 
sjK'ar's.  is  remarkable. 

In    1599    he    pnblishetl    the    non-dramatic    poem 
entitled  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim;  "  and  this  bringa 
us  as  near  the  date  of  the  Hamlet  of  1603  as  wc  ci 
be  brought. 

I  now  submit  that,  though  the  "Hamlet"  of  159 
may  have  no  existence  eerbatim  H  iUeratim  in  i 
original  language,  it  maybe  either  wholly  or  partially 
prrs<'r\'ed,  or   at  least  adequately  repn-scntcil,  by  a 
translation  in  another  language ;  that  language  being 
the   German,  and   the    text   that  of   tlie  litatrt 
Jinidermord. 

This  is  at  variance  with  the  general,  and,  n*" 
believe,  the  universal  opinion,  and  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  the  view,  so  far  as  they  are  independent  of 
text,  to  which  the  reader  is  refen'ed,  1  n-ill  nov 
produce.  In  respect  to  the  external  form  of  the 
play  the  differences  are  very  considerable;  though  as 
far  as  the  sequence  of  the  scenes  are  concerned,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  framework  of  the 
dialogue,  the  agreement  is  of  the  closest. 
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There  U  ft  Prologue,  in  which  Night  uddri-ssos  tlic 
Three  Fairies.  It  is  in  veree,  the  body  of  the  play 
being  in  prose.  Herein  Xight  tells  the  Slaters  that 
while  she  is  sjwaking  a  great  crime  is  going  on — viz., 
tlif  wicked  mid  incestuous  marriage  of  llie  murdenms, 
adulterous,  and  usurping  brother  of  Ilamlet'n  father. 
In  this  Pmlogue  one  of  the  German  commeutators 
sees  a  nearer  approach  to  poetry  than  is  to  be  found 
elsewhere ;  and  so  far  as  it  ia  poetical,  it  is,  or  may 
be,  Sbakespeariao. 

Then  come  the  Dramatis  Pcrsonee.  Here  the 
order  is  more  ancient  than  modem,  the  males  and 
females  being  mixed  together,  instead  of  (he  females 
being  arranged  by  themsel\x>8  at  the  end  of  the  list; 
and  the  order  being  less  regulated  by  the  rauk  of  the 
interU)Ciitui-s  than  by  the  order  in  which  (hey  appear 
DQ  the  stage  :  though  this  is  not  adhered  to  with  the 
strictness  of  the  classical  drama. 

The  names,  too,  are  different,  and  Polonias  and 
RejTialdo  are  Corambua  and  Mtmtalto,  as  in  the 
"  Uamlet  "  of  A.n.  1603.  More  remarkable  still  are  the 
names  of  Hamlet's  mother  and  uncle.  'Ilie  mother 
is  calietl  Signe — evidently  a  name  of  Scandinavian 
rigin,  the  most  famous  Xorse  love-tale  being  that  of 
Signe'*  aufl  Uagbart ;  whose  sad  fate  made  their 
names  household  words  to  every  youth  and  maiden 
of  the  North.  The  story  is  alluded  to  in  the  most 
popular  Swedish  poem  of  our  own  day  ;  for  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  subject  which  an  old  mtnstrcl  would 
be  supjMised  to  take  up  when  he  changed  his  hand 
from  reconls  of  savagery  and  heroism  to  those  con* 
licctcd  with  the  more  tender  passions  :— 

A  minBtrel  aat  beside  tUe  lUruuo,  be  sitng  liia  bcRt  tluit  diiy, 
"  1  write  3>ffM  for  Sigrit  neo  perieuh. 
VOL.  X.  X 
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And  told  a  tale  of  touderooss,  an  old  Murwegiwi  lay  ;         1 
or  Hikcbitrt's  fftte  aad  Si-jne'g  love— his  roko  wm  sweot  and 

low, 
That  iron  b««rt«  bogtn  to  tnolt,  nnd  teumi  ware  seon  to  fioibj 

FrMtioyt  Soya,  ZTii.     ■ 

Tbt--  uncle's  namo  is  Erie.  This  lias  undotibtr^lr 
at  the  first  \iew  as  ScandinnviBii  a  look  as  Sigiie  :  but 
it  is  Erif^liiili  as  well.  In  thc>  tah^  already  noticed,  of 
Argentile  and  Ciimn,  the  hem  has  a  wicked  uncle, 
and,  just  a«  it  is  in  the  present  play,  Eric  is  his  name. 
But  in  both  the  romances  from  which  the  poem 
Bccms  most  especially  to  be  taken  no  such  name  is 
found ;  the  usurper  there  being  ....  Without 
enlarging  upon  the  extent  to  which  this  connects 
Warner's  (Havelok)  Cuaran  with  Shakesiwar'* 
"Hamlet."  "we  may  (airly  infer  that  some  lost  tradition 
or  some  unknown  record  is  the  common  foundation 
for  the  two  names.  Individually,  1  go  further,  and 
think  either  it  may  have  had  a  I.atin  title — Gesta 
Erici  (or  Eorid)  Regis;  or,  that  out  of  confusion 
both  of  title  and  subject  the  actual  Chrotiicon  Retfis 
Erici  may  have  t)een  so  called.  The  afisiimcd  con- 
fusion, however,  goes  farther,  until  Oesta  Regis  ends 
in  the  King's  Jester,  and  Eric  becomes  i'on'cir.  It 
is  only,  however,  in  Khakesjtear  that  tlie  Jester's 
name  appears :  indeed,  in  the  German  "  Hamlet,"  tl 
whole  scene  of  the  grave-differs  is  conspicuous  fa 
its  absence. 

How  this  name  originateil  is  probably  to  he  fount 
in  the  history  of  Aulaf  C'wiran,  and  notices  of  htm  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle."  When  .\nlaf  was  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom,  the  Northiunbrians  chose  £n>, 
the  son  of  Harald.  in  his  stead ;  Ilartild  meaiiiub 
cither  Harald  Uaurfager  or  Harold  Uluctooth.  | 
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The  scene  changes  whenever  a  new  speaker  enters. 

Here  we  may  turn  to  "  Titns  Andronicua."  It  haa 
10  Prologue ;  neither  are  there  Scenes,  or  rather  the 
4%ne8,  to  the  amount  of  ten,  are  called  Acts. 

Che  Dramatis  Personae  in  the  English  Play  are : — 

Satuknindb,  son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome. 

BABSiANns,  brother  to  Satuminaa. 

T1TU8  Andboniccs,  a  noble  Roman, 

Mabcos  Andbonicus,  brother  to  Titns. 

Lacina, 

QniMTUB,  [  g^,^^  ^^  rpj^yg  AndronicuB. 

Maetidb, 

Mnrius, 

Tomig  Ldcihb,  a  boy,  ton  to  Lncius. 

PcBLicis,  son  to  Marcus,  the  Tribune. 

^HiLioa,  a  noble  Roman. 

AUBBBS, 

Chibom,  «ona  to  Tamora, 

Dbmeteids, 

Aaron,  a  Moor. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messen<jer  and  Clovm. 

Gotbs  and  Romans. 

Tauoka,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 

Latinia,  daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 

A  Nurse  and  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titaa,  Senatorn,  Tribunes. 

Soldiers  and  Attendants. 

n  the  German  "  Titus  Andronicus  : " — 

Vespasian. 

The  Roman  Keyser. 

TlTTJB  AHDEOKICUB. 

Amdbonica. 

X  2 
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.^'BiopKiiaA,  Qu/^n  (>/' Ethiopia. 
UoRux  (1.0.,  Aaron  tbc  M<mr). 
Ukucateh,  eldodt  sun  uf  ^Uiiopou*. 
Cwtsvrl  (/  Auilrunicuii. 

VlCTOKADH. 

M«»»etujor»,  While  OuanU. 

With  tilt'  exception  of  "Titus  Andronicua,"  nil 
six  plays  in  Cohn's  val  viable  work  are  pronded  vi 
a  preliminary  notice:  telling  uswtmt  is  kiionii  about 
the  date  of  their  representation.  Of  Andronicus  wc 
are  merely  informed  that  it  was  acted  about 
1600,  and  that  it  was  printed  A.n.  1620,  and  reprin 
A.O.  1624.  Now  A.I).  1600  is  very  eairly  fur  a  play  of 
SImki'spear's  to  reapp«ir  in  Germany ;  though  i 
must  be  atlded  that,  from  a  well-known  passage  & 
MercH,  we  learn  not  only  that  a  play  with  eudi 
title  was  acted  in  England,  but  also  attributed  to 
Shakespear.  The  time,  then,  is  not  too  short  for  a 
simple  transfer.  It  is  very  short,  however,  for  mtch 
a  transformation  of  Dramatis  Personic,  and  such  a 
change  in  the  character  of  tlie  scenes,  as  the  Gernmn 
play  presents.  Natural  degradation,  corruption,  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  is  well-nigh  ont  of  the 
question.  If  the  change  be  real  it  must  be  referred 
to  ft  process  of  conscious  adaptation ;  and  of  this 
there  is  a  notable  sign  in  the  name  of  "The  Koman 
Keyscr."  and  in  one  of  his  speeches.  In  the  stage 
directions  lie  is  described  as  the  "  Keyser  who  is  not 
yet  Keyset ;  "  which  is  very  neai'Iy,  in  Latin,  for 
the  **  Cicsiir  who  is  not  Augustus."  But  in  the 
dialogue  he  ."lalutes  Andrtmicus  as  Kniperor — i.f .,  in 
Oennan,  as  Keyser ;  and  again,  siijs  "  Shall  i,  who 
am  Ciesar,  not  he  Emperor.*'    'ITiis  is  German  to  all 
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intents  and  purposeB.  Adaptation,  however,  is  not 
the  only  process  which  accounta  for  it.  The  play 
may  have  been  German  from  the  heginniog. 

The  other  complications,  however,  which  arise  from 
the  agreement  between  the  German  "Hamlet"  and  the 
German  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  are  too  numerous  to  be 
allowed  to  detain  us.  The  reason  for  alluding  to  the 
preseut  one  lies  in  the  argument  it  supplies  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  difi'erence  between  the  nobler 
English  texts  and  the  more  ignoble  German  ones 
being  due  to  wear  and  tear,  to  time,  to  degradation, 
to  vulgarization,  and  the  like;  though  between  the 
two  "Titi  Andronici"  the  difference  between  the 
better  and  the  worse  is  of  the  smallest ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  doubts  as  to  the  shares  which  Shakespear 
had  in  the  English  one. 

These  are  arguments  derived  from  the  general 
character  of  the  play  in  respect  to  its  outward  form. 
The  special  points  of  detail  that  supply  any  are  the 
following  three :  — 

1.  The  blunder  about  Roscius. 

2.  The  allusion  of  Juvenal. 

3.  The  reference  to  Portugal. 

This  last  is  of  more  weight  than  the  other  two 
two  combined. 

1.  The  Bluhdeb  abodt  Roscius. 

From  the  English  Hamlet. 

Poloniug. — My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  yon. 
Samlet. — My  lord,  I  tiave  news  to  tell  yon.  Wbea  RoeciuB 
was  an  actor  in  Rome — 
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i'dloHiiw.  TlionotoraarecoiDiiig  tiitlier,  my  lord. 
Hamltl.  Baz,  Uox  I 
Polonint,  Upon  mine  honour— 
Somtet,  "  Th<<D  c-amo  csch  actor  on  bia  asB  " — 
PoloHiHs.  The  best  utore  in  tlio  world,  either  for  tragtKly,^ 
O0mi>dj,  Listorj,  &c. — Act  ii.  Scm  it. 

/>vm  ?Ae  German  Hamlet. 

Coramhux.  Nows,  news  I  my  lord.     I  have  news  to 
yoii.     Tlic  (ictots  nr«  cumc,  my  lord. 

IlnmhI.  WhoD  3fariut  RoMciut  wns  sn  wtor  ai  Home 
what  fine  times  tboae  were. 

Oorainhus,  Ua,  ha,  lia  I    IIow  yoa  always  do  luiigh  at  mo^'j 
my  lord  1 

n-nnlef.  01  Jophthah,  Jcphthftli  I  whM  ft  fair  danght 
b&Bt  thou  I 

Qtramhim.  Why,  my  lord,  you  are  Btill  harping  on   mj 
duughUir. 

Hamlet.  WoU,  woU,  old  grsybourd,  let  Uie  master  of  tbc 
Mtom  oomo  in. 

Cofttmhua,  I  will,  my  lord.— Act  ii.  ScBKl  ▼!. 

Tliis  is  from  the  translation.  In  the  original  Gor- 
man Sffiriiis  RosciujshJfarusJiiissiff.  ifosrww,  however, 
is  doubtless  the  true  word.  But  what  meaus  Mama  t 
It  i»  submittwl  that  it  means  Amerinus.  Now  there 
were  two  JioKcii,  and  Cicero  delivered  an  oration 
in  defence  of  both.  One  was  Ruscius  the  actor; 
tlie  other,  Scjrfus  Roscius  Amerinus,  who  was  no 
actor  at  all.  This,  lutwever,  is  the  Roacius  o 
f>)rambn8.  Xow  this  is  a  blander  that  requires  as 
much  Bchotarship  to  achieve  as  to  avoid :  being  one 
that  a  learned  man  might  make  from  inadvertency 
whereas  an  imleamed  one  could  not  make  it  at  all. 
It  was  certainly  not  made  by  Shakcspear.      This  we 
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know  from  his  text,  where  Soacius  stands  alone.  It 
could  scarcely  have  been  made  by  the  supposed 
adapters  who  came  after  him. 


2.  The  Allusion  to  Juvenal. 

This  is  in  the  same  predicament  with  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  more  classical  than  the  text  of  the 
supposed  original. 

From  the  English  Hamlet. 

Osrie.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  friendship  were  at  leisure,  I 
should  impart  a  thio^  to  you  IVom  his  Majesty. 

HamUt.  I  will  receive  it  with  all  diligence  of  spirit;  pat 
your  bonnet  to  its  right  use ;  'tis  for  the  head. 

Osric.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 

Hamlet.  No,  believe  me,  'tis  very  cold;  the  wind  is 
northerly. 

Osric.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Hamlet.  Methinks  it  is  very  sultry,  and  hot,  for  my  com- 
plexion. 

Osric.  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  it  is  very  sultry — as  't  were 
— I  cannot  tcH  how,  etc. — Act  v.  Scene  ii. 

From  the  German  Hamlet. 

Homlet.  Look,  Horatio,  this  fool  is  infinitely  dearer  to 
the  King  than  my  poor  person.  Let's  hear  what  he  has  to 
say. 

Phantasmo.  Welcome  to  home.  Prince  Hamlet  I  Have 
you  heard  the  last  news  f  The  King  has  laid  a  wager  on 
you  and  young  Leonardo.  You  are  to  measure  your  skill 
at  fencing,  and  he  who  ^ves  his  opponent  the  first  two 
thrusts  is  to  win  a  white  Neapolitan  horse. 

Hamlet,  Are  yon  sure  of  what  you  say  ? 
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Phnntasmo,  Ay,  ay,  so  it  is,  aa  I  say. 

UaxnU-t,  Horatio,  nhut  may  (hia  menn  T  I  and  Leonardo 
to  (iglil.  Tltey  Imvv  been  imposinf^  on  this  poor  fool,  for 
ODO  ottD  tnakv  him  boliuru  what  one  likiw.  ObMi-ro ;  Signor 
FhnDtaamo,  'ti«  horri1)ly  cold. 

Phnntiumo,  Ay,  ay,  'tis  horribly  cold. 

\lli»  It^lh  ekaUering  vnih  eold, 

Hamlet,  Now  it  is  no  mor@  cold. 

PAonbtmto.  You're  lighl,  my  lord,  just  the  happy 
mtdiutii. 

Ilamlel.  But  now  it  is  veiy  hot. 

iWipmg  kitfaea. 

Phovtamno.  0  what  a  dreadful  beat  I 

[AUo  xeipin^  (lu'tty  the  perspiration, 

JIamlei.  It  socnna  to  mo  'tis  neither  vciy  cold  nor  vety 
warm. 

Phantanno.  Yos,  now  it  i8  jast  tmnperoto. 

Hamtet.  Do  yoa  soo,  Horatio,  one  can  make  him  believe 
what  oue  will.     Phantasmo,  go,  get  thee  to  ibo  King,  aU' 
Bay  I'll  wait  upon  him  inetautly. 

With  this  compare — 

Natio  oomieda  eet.    Uidee  ?   Melioro  ea.cliinno 
CoDcutilur ;  flct  si  lucrymas  oonepexit  amici, 
Nee  dolot;  igniculum  bnima)  si  tempore  poscaf, 
Accipil  ondromidcD ;  ai  dixcris  "  ^iUtuo,"  8udnt. 

Jot.  Sat.  til.  v.  100—103. 

This  13  what  the  satirist  saj-s  of  the  Greek  parp 
ailc.  In  the  German  text  there  is,  to  say  the  least 
a  similarity  sutlicieiit  to  suggest  a  C(im|mrison.  The 
English  text  hiw  never  suggested  aiiyihiug;  not  cvci 
to  Johnson,  who  had  paraphrased  the  satire. 

Thk  Refebesce  to  Portuoai- 

From  the  Englisli  Uamlet. 
JIamUt,  How  long  bast  thou  h&rn  a  gravo<maker  ? 
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First  Chum.  Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  I  came  to  it  that 
day  that  our  laat  King  Haoilet  o'ercame  Fortinbrss. 

Hamlet.  How  long  is  that  since  f 

First  Olown.  Cannot  yon  tell  that  ?  Every  fool  can  tell 
thut.  It  was  the  very  day  that  yonng  Hamlet  was  bom — he 
that  was  mad  and  sent  into  England? 

Mairtlet.  Ay,  many,  why  was  he  sent  into  England. 

Firat  Clown.  Why,  becaose  he  was  mad.  He  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  it's  no  great  matter  there. 

Hamlet.  Why? 

First  Olown.  'Twill  not  be  seen  there  in  him ;  there  are 
meu  afl  mad  as  he. — Act  t.  Scbnb  i. 


jFW>m  the  German  Hamlet. 

King.  We  have  determined  to  send  yon  to  England, 
becanse  the  crown  is  friendly  to  our  own,  as  if  to  refresh 
yonrself  there  for  a  time,  because  the  air  is  wholesomer,  and 
may  better  promote  your  recovery.  We  will  give  yon  some 
of  onr  own  attendants,  who  shall  accompany  yon,  and  serve 
yon  faithfully. 

Hamlet.  Ay,  ay,  King,  send  me  off  to  Portugal,  that  I 
may  never  corns  back  again,  that  is  the  best  plan. 

King.  No,  not  to  Portugal  but  to  England,  and  those  two 
shall  accompany  you  on  tho  journey.  Bat  when  you  arrive 
in  England,  you  shall  have  more  attendants. — iii.  10. 

Now  if  the  older  Hamlet  (or  the  Hamlet  with  the 
older  allusion)  were  connected  with  any  other  date 
but  that  of  the  year  1598,  I  should  account  for 
the  text  by  supposing  that  it  applied  to  the  King  of 
that  country,  Don  Sebastian ;  whose  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition into  Africa  ended  with  the  Battle  of  Alcazar. 
Here  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  Abdelmelek, 
King  of  Morocco  ;  but,  as  his  body  was  not  found  on 
the  field,  and  as  he  never  afterwards  appeared  alive, 
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his  fote  has  n>n)nini>d  a  mysterj-  fntm  thnt  lime  tal 
thiflu     His  subjocts,  to  the  i-cry  lusi,  cxpoctitl  hU  r«- 
a]»pearai]ct>,  ntul  long  after  the  Dattiral  date  of  hii 
di'itth  there  were  sangtiine  Pnrtiigiit'Sf  who  Uflii-vti 
that,  like  Arthur  in  Avnlon.  he  was  slceitinfi  n  lun( 
perhaps  an  endless,  sleep  in  tlie  Cnnarj-  Islands: 
belief  which   is  said  to  be  not  oven   now  wholly 
extinct. 

The  fate  of  Don  Selmstiati  nlfccted  the  imngtnstiun 
of  men  all  over  Europe,  and  nowhere  more  thiin  in  ^ 
t  England ;  and  in  England  it  gave  hirth  to  a  plajr  hy^| 
Pocie — "The  Battle  of  Alcazar."  An  historical  evonl^ 
will  keep  longer  than  a  jinssing  allusion.     It  alio 
cn>p8  out  again  in  the  reign  of  King  James  1. :  hot 
this  was  under  circumstances  well  exhibitwl  by  Colonel 
('tmnin^fham   in   his  remarks  of  Massinger's  phty^tf 
"  Believe  us  you  List."     It  was  actwl  about  the  timc^^ 
of  the  negotiations  of  the  famous  Spanish  marriage : 
and  OS  nlluuons  to  the  fate  of  Don  Sebutian  were 
unpleasant  to  the  Spanish  Court,  an  allusion  in  'Ma»* 
singcM-'s  play  (or  one  reasonably  supposwl  to  he  such) 
is  forbidden  by  the  dmmatic  censor  of  the  time. 

Still   the  allusion   is   a  possible  one.  just  as  l)ie 
stanzas  of  the  present  Ijiureatc  on  the  "  Balaclava   " 
('harge ''  might  be  written  in  the  present  year.    Tfao^H 
subject,  however,  in  either  case  woulil  be  an  old  one." 
In  1598,  however,  the  converse  was  the  case.     Indeed 
the  most  plausible  objection  to  that  date  is  the  pos 
sible  one  of  its  being  loo  new ;  for  it  falls  within  tho] 
very  year  to  which   the  older  Hamlet,  a.'  ifs  hfesf* 
Hats.      As  Peele  wrote   on  both   expeditione — Don^j 
Sehasliiui's  and  the  one  under  notice,  we  find,  as  we^f 
expect  from  the  high  character  of  tlie  ctlilor,  ample 
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information  as  to  each  of  them,  in  Mr.  Dyce's  edition 
of  that  poet's  works,  from  which  the  following  notice 
is  an  extract;  — 

"  In  1589,  while  tho  pablic  exaltation  at  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  not  yet  sabaided,  a  band  of  gallant 
adventurers  (chiefly  excited  by  the  desire  of  gain  or  glory) 
fitted  out,  almost  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  a  fieet  for 
an  expedition  into  Portugal,  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
setting  on  ths  throne  of  that  country  the  bastard  Don 
Antonio,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England.  On  the  18th 
of  April  the  armament  set  sail  from  Plymouth,  consisting  of 
180  vessels  and  21,000  men  nnder  the  command  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Norris,  A  minute  detail  of 
the  disasters  that  ensned  would  here  be  out  of  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  about  eleven  thousand  persons  perished 
in  this  expedition,  and  of  the  eleven  hundred  gentlemen 
who  accompanied  it,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  returned 
to  their  native  country. — Works  of  T.  Peele,  edited  by  J. 
I}yee,  p.  540. 

Peele's  works  on  the  two  expeditions  are  three  in 
number:  (wo  being  on  this.  The  "Farewell  "  comes  at 
the  beginning;  the  "Eclogue  Gratulatory  "  at  the 
conclusion  of  it.  To  the  "  Farewell "  is  annexed  "  A 
Tale  of  Troy,''  written  as  stimulus  to  his  country- 
men that  they  "  may  march  in  equipage  of  honour 
and  arms  with  their  glorious  and  renowned  pre- 
decessors, the  Trojans."  Here  we  get  the  following 
allusion  to  the  hero  of  Alcazar — it  may  be  added, 
the  hero  of  Peele's  own  play  on  that  event : — 

Bid  theatres  and  proud  tragedians. 
Bid  Mahomet,  Scipio,  and  mighty  Tambarlaine, 
King  Charlemagne,  Tom,  Stukely,  and  the  rest. 
Adieu. 

The  "  Eclogue  Gratulatory "  is  dedicated  to   the 
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rHarl  of  Essex,  who  had  joined  the  expeditiun,  aad 
was,  moreover,  one  uf  the  few  who  came  back  from  it 

Eclogue  Gratulatory. 

Pitrt. 
Cortca,  air  shepherd,  cornea  he  is  from  Tiir, 
From  wrath  of  dccpoet  was  »nd  storm  of  war. 
Safe  is  ho  uomo.     O,  awL-ll,  my  pipe,  with  jojr, 
To  tbu  old  buildings  of  nuw-rMtrcd  Troy. 

lo,  io,  poHUi  t 

From  sea,  from  sliore,  where  be  witli  swiak  Mid  sv 
Pelt  foemao'e  rago  and  Bummer'a  parching  ho»t, 
Safe  ia  ho  come,  ladon  with  honoar's  spoU, 
O,  BwoII,  iny  pipe,  wilh  joy,  and  break  tJie  while. 

Io,  io,  pfUD  I 
Palinoth). 

Thou  foolish  swain  that  thus  art  oTeijoy'd, 
How  soon  may  here  thy  courage  be  acooy'd ! 
If  ho  bo  ono  come  now  from  wetitera  coaat. 
Small  cnuso  has  he,  or  those,  for  liim  to  boast. 

I  see  no  palm,  I  see  no  laurel  boughs 

Circle  his  templos  or  adorn  his  brows ; 

I  hear  no  triumph  for  this  late  return, 

But  many  a  hordsinnn  mora  disposed  to  monra. 

The  scene  from  which  this  Notice  of  Portugal  is 
taken,  is  one  where  the  dialogtie  is  between  Hamlet 
and  his  father,  in  the  middle  of  the  play,  the  re- 
mark upon  the  madiiesK  uf  the  English  being  ti^iwards 
the  end  of  it;  the  grave-diggers  and  the  name  of 
Yorick  being  wholly  non-existent  in  the  German, 

In  respect  to  the  allusion  to  Juvenal,  it  is  probable 
that  the  "  wiping  of  the  face "  re-nppi-ars  in  the 
handkerehief  which  hiu  mother  lends  him  during 
tlie  fencing  match. 
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Taking  these  three  special  points  as  we  find  them, 
it  is  submitted  that  the  third  is  in  favour  of  the 
Germau  Hamlet  dating  from  the  year  in  question, 
and  the  other  two  are  more  against  than  in  favour  of 
Shakespear  having  been  the  author  of  the  play.  The 
remainder  of  the  argument  is  less  open  to  isolated 
points  of  evidence.  It  lies  in  the  text  itself  upon 
which  the  reader  must  form  his  own  judgment. 
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The  discovery  of  an  autograph  manuscript  of  the 
twelfth  century  is  a  rare  piece  of  fortune,  though  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many  such  will  here- 
after be  dislodged  from  dusty  shelves  and  long  for- 
gotten corners  to  rewanl  the  surcrssful  hunters  aft«r 
such  spolia  opima  of  the  kings  of  literature  with 
fame  richly  merited.'  It  is  only  within  a  few  years, 
comparatively  speaking,  that  the  bare  idea  of  the 
existence  of  an  autograph  manuscript,  that  is  to  say, 
a  hook  written  by  the  verj'  hand  of  its  author  from 
time  to  time  as  his  task  proceeded,  and  cvinciii>;  by 
its  corrections,  erasures,  additions,  and  manifest  im- 
provements the  hiborious  occupation  of  ihc  actual 
composer  for  months,  or  perhaps  years,  began  to  gain 

■  The  cxDiniiiiition  of  nutnutrriptu  brarinK  n|M>n  tbe  Mt^«ct  of 
Wj.lianior  MulmMbury  mcI  liis  work*  bu  r«<r«ded  Uic  MiOcncvof 
wvrrnl  Hut'iiirnph  manu«cript«.  1.  T%e  S»pOtHi»ii  ^lAt  Lamtnt-itioti* 
qf  Jfteptiah.  8.  71tn  UUrr  to  i'tttr.  3.  A  ViiUne  <f  Co//«(r«M 
u»I  Abbrevialioiu !  alt  IbcM?  nra  of  Williniii  of  AtAlnx^bury.  4.  ZtA 
of  St.  Martial.  Uithop  of  Limogrt,  correrW  by  Ui#  bond  of  tko 
■utbor.  S.  lAfi  tf  St.  iya<ulan,  by  Otbcrn  of  C«at«Tburr.  There 
i«,  too.  ut  Durbam,  Siin(>oD  ef  Durliam's  nalO)^pb  BUIory  ^  At* 
Caikedrai,  (pubtubcd  by  Tbomu  Bedford  id  1732). 
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ground  with  tlio  literary  world.  True,  we  have  heard 
of,  and  indeed  our  national  library'  has  long  possessed, 
the  celebrated  Durham  Book,  its  it  is  called,  a  fine 
copy  of  the  Gos]H'1s  in  l^tin,  written  and  illuminated 
in  honour  of  St.  CuthlitTt,  by  Esulfrilli,  Hisliop  of 
Lindisfame,  between  tlie  years  698  and  720;  we 
have,  too,  the  instrument  wlicrcin  St.  Diinstan  has 
himself  written — "  Ego  DunDtanus  indignus  abbas 
"  rrffe  eailredo  ini|M'rante  banc  domino  nico  bere- 
"  dilariam  kartulum  diclitando  conposui,  et  propriis 
"  dipitonim  articnlis  perscripsi."* 

But  these  and  such  similar  writings  must  be  regarded 
more  in  the  light  of  compilations  or  transcripts  than 
of  original  compositions.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir 
Frtnleric  Madden,  when  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Manuscripts  in  the  Uritish  Museum,  availing  himself 
of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  in  that  storehouse  of 
untold  lifi-rary  treasures,  to  bring  to  light  the  I/istoria 
Minor  of  Matthew  Paris,  an  autograph  niiiniiscript 
^vrit^cn,  according  to  the  Chronicler  himself,  in  theycur 
12.'^0,and  embracing  the  History  of  England  bctweeu 
the  years  1067  and  1245;  and  for  another  palico- 
ftraphi-r,  occnplwl  in  the  same  institution,  to  discover, 
— accidentally,  indeed,  as  he  tolls  us — the  autograph 
manuscript  of  the  Qe»ta  Pontificttm,  written  by 
William,  the  Monk  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  year 
1 125,  containing  an  account  of  the  series  of  prehiles, 
and  generally  of  the  Church  History  of  England, 
from  llie  earliest  period  down  to  his  own  times.  To 
Mr.  N.  E.  S.  A.  Hamilton,  who  some  years  ago  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  lucid  denunciation  of  the 
systematic  Sluikespeure  forgeries,  as  they  are  termed, 
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we  art:  dirccttj'  indcbUMl  to  the  prmluctiuu  of  this 
book,  and  indin^ctly,  but  not  the  less  so  on  that 
accouul,  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  wliost*  eii 
ct'ssful  proposilion  of  priiitiug  llic  "  Chrouiclc»  ati 
"  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland '"  h 
hithurto  borne  such  good  fruit,  the  two  autognip' 
just  mentioned  being  among  the  series  already  \m\f~ 
lifihed.  Let  us  here  express  a  fervent  hope  that  (lie 
work  of  editing  our  old  Chronicles  and  Historical 
Becords  may  proceed  for  many  a  year,  and  thai  thc«e 
and  other  palatogrnphers  may  be  thereby  enabled  to 
bring  u8  face  to  lace,  at.  it  were,  with  eaniest  mt-n  of 
other  agea,  who,  labouring  for  posterity,  lived  and 
die<l  in  the  secluiriuu  of  the  cloister,  the  hum  of  the 
court,  or  the  buBtlc  of  the  campaign,  long  U-fore 
England  had  risen  to  a  place  anunig  tlie  nntious  of 
the  world. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  the  author  of  the  wor 
I  am  about  to  consider,  was  probably  bom  b 
tweeu  tlio  years  lOSO-1085,  in  the  town  of  Malme: 
bury,  iu  Wiltttliire.  There  are  but  two  jiossagcs  in 
bin  whole  works  which  throw  any  tight  upon  the 
probable  date  of  )iis  birth;— (1.)  that  monks  of  his 
time  had  seen  Abbot  Wulfaiuc  in  the  tlesh,  and 
remembered  his  good  character; — (2.)  that  he  assisted 
in  carrying  out  Abbot  Godefrey's  design  of  forming 
a  library  in  the  abbey.  On  the  former  of  these 
points  I  have  to  make  the  following  remarks: — 
Wulfsine,  or  Wlsinns,  occurs  iu  a  group  of  Abbntx, 
placed  by  William  of  Malmesbury  in  his  account  of 
the  abbey  introduced  into  the  Vita  Sancti  Aliifirlmi, 
or  fifth  book  of  the  Gesia  Poniificitm.,  between  980  ami 
10G(i,  and  aa  there  come  after  htm,  four  Abbots 
living  forlO,  Ij,  7, and  7  years  respectively  (iu  all  2 
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years,^)  Wulfsine's  date,  by  the  latest  computable 
period,  terminates  in  1040.  The  date  of  William 
of  Malmesbury's  birth,  according  to  the  hitherto 
received  opinions,  is  1095,  but  it  is  almost  too  much 
to  suppose  that  he  could  converse  with  men  who 
were  monks  65  years  before  he  was  bom,  and,  there- 
fore, 80  to  85  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  and 
90  to  100  years  old  before  he  would  be  likely  to 
interest  himself  in  collecting  historical  matters  from 
them.  To  bring  this  circumstance  within  bound  of 
probability,  if  not  possibility,  we  must  allow  the  date 
of  his  birth  to  be  thrown  back  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
especially  as  it  will  then  coincide  with  the  second 
passage  I  have  mentioned,  wherein  he  says  Abbot 
Godefrey  (1088-circa  1106)  commenced  the  formation 
of  a  library,  and  he  aided  in  carrying  out  the  plans. 

Suppose  William  was  occupied  on  this  about  1100, 
he  must  have  been  15  or  20  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  we  return  to  1080-1085  aa  the  probable  date  of 
his  birth.  He  came  of  mixed  parentage,  Norman  and 
Saxon*,  and  passed  the  earlier  days  of  his  life  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  abbey  in  that  town, — a 
Benedictine  monastery  fast  rising  into  fame  as  one  of 
the  principal  abbeys  in  England — long  after,  when 
describing  the  miracles  of  his  patron,  St.  Aldhelm, 
he  tells  us  how  vivid  was  his  recollection  of  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  expression  in  the  eyes  of  a 
demoniac,  who  attacked  him,  while,  as  a  child 
naturally  would,  he  was  looking  on  at  the  wretch, 

•  Cf.  On  the  Suceeiiion  qf  the  Abbott  of  Malmethuiy,  by  W.  de,  G. 
Birch,  in  the  Journal  nf  the  BritUh  Arcktrolugieal  Aisociatton,  1871. 
pp.  314-342. 

*  OtHa  Segum,  lib.  i>j.  prolaj{ue. 
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who  had  been  tied  by  the  kind  <ifficc<i  of  friends  to 
the  nhar  of  the  ablH-y,  awaiting  the  iuterceGMinn  of 
the  monks,  and   the  rr»dy  nid  of   the  Siiint  never 
denied  to  such  a  siipplicaliim.*     This  youth  William, 
to  whimi  Inland,  Cave,  and  other  early  writers  have 
aligned  the  family  name  of  Someniet,  but  without 
a]i[)arent  reason,  doubtless  entered  at  an  early  a^] 
into  the  school  attaciitil   to  the  abbey,  wliicli   had, 
been  cstablisbeil   long  before  the  abbey  itself  was] 
founded,  and  wits  the  origin  of  that  institution.     Furl 
about  the   J  ear  79C  one   Meldum,  or  as  he   is  also 
called,  nud  perhaps  with  better  reason,  Meildulf,  a. 
Scot,  (that  is,  a  descendant  or  representative  of  thci 
Irish  missifpuar)'  imniigi-ants  into  the  western  islea  nf| 
Ayrshire  in  llie  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when-  they 
Bet  up  the  beginnings  of  Cbristiaruty  iu  the  midst  of 
pagan  rights  rivalling  those  rectu'ded  of  Mtdnch  and 
Belial,)  came  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Bladon, 
bi'ing   disgusted    with    the    uppoi^ilinn     he    had    ex* 
periencetl  in  the  north  ;  in  the  Castle  of  Ingelbourue 
on  this  river  he  made  a  stand,  and  collected  round 
him  many  scholars,  among  whom  was  Aldlu'lm.  who 
afterwards  succeedeil   to    bis  master's  post.      These 
mi-n  eventually  took  the  mimastic  habit,  and  were 
the  first  originators  of  the  abbey.* 

1  am  un\villing  on  this  occasion  to  enter  very  far ' 
upon  a  histor)-  of  the  abbey,  which  demands,  as  it  is 
entitletl  to,  a  separate  treatment,  or  upon  the  life  of 
St.  Aldhelm,  which  has  been,  as  the  Society  doubtless 
is  aware,  one  of  the  themes  penned  by  Mr.  Thomas 

•   Ortla  PoHlificHM,  p.  43tl. 

■  li'mtngian  IlitloriarHm  .  .  .  .  •  mmM'lKi  qoodun  jLfpliDptburiciMt 
vxaniutn.  to).  >,.  |>.  2£&-  Gilit<>d  for  tli«  M*tlcr  of  I  be  Rollt  bj 
P.  S.  llnrilou,  It.A.,  I^^ntton  IBGS, 
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Wright,  in  the  "  Biographia  Litcraria  Britannica," 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  but  I 
will  only  here  remind  you  that  Aldhelm,  at  that  time 
a  noble  West-Saxon  youth  of  fair  lineage  and  hand- 
some person,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Meildulf's 
teaching,  was  at  a  later  date  associated  with  his  teacher 
in  communicating  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  and  perhaps 
of  Greek  to  the  siicceeding  generations  of  his  native 
province.  Here  he  ultimately  erected  the  abbey,  of 
which  he  was  reputed  the  second  founder,  on  the  site 
of  the  school,  having  been  instrumental  in  persuading 
the  scholars  to  take  monastic  vows,  and  himself  making 
a  journey  to  Rome  to  obtain  papal  privileges  for  the 
new  abbey.'' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  having  been  placed  by  his  father 
under  the  influence  of  literature  at  an  early  age, 
in  this  school  our  author  acquired  what  knowleflge 
he  possessed  of  T^atin,  demonstrating  by  his  after 
writings  an  acquaintance  with  the  beauties  of  that 
tongue,  equalled  by  none  in  his  own  days,  and 
surpassing  by  the  pure  style  of  the  best  portions  of 
his  works,  the  bald  or  inflated  productions  wjiieh 
both  before  and  after  him  held  the  reputaticm  of 
good  scIlolarship^  Here  he  gathered  up  tlie  greater 
portion  of  the  Hcdy  Scriptnres,  of  the  ( 'lassical 
authors,  and  of  the  principal  Christian  writers,  with 

'  The  fifth  Book  of  the  Genlu  Punlifirnm,  or  Ilia  Aldhelmi,  Cfa. 
teioB  a  full  and  remarkable  necoimt  of  the  Sainted  Author,  vho 
became  Bishop  of  Sherborne  in  7(>5.  and  dit'il  in  709.  In  Sir  H.  0. 
EnRleficld'B  Deirriplionaf  the  I.  of  Wight  (London,  1816),  pi.  4(1-43, 
are  drawing*  of  St.  Aldheim's  chapel  in  Dorsetshire,  an  edifire  which 
bean  signs  of  ureat  antiquity,  and  is  possibly  coatemporarj  with  the 
Saint's  own  time, 

■  .  . . .  volunWti  fuit  .  .  .  exaruta  barbarice  Romano  »ale  coiidire  .  . . 
Otita  Rei/um,  Prolog,  lib.  i. 
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qaotHtions  ami  piiriuus  from  which  he  lias  co  stuiltled 
his  worltH  that  it  would  he  very  difficult  to  aay  what 
works  of  any  weight  nr  i?xcollt>nce  lie  has  not  read. 
For  all  that,  his  modesty  prompted  him  to  express  a 
hope  that  when  the  favour  or  malice  of  his  adherents 
or   opponettls  should   be  alike    removed,  posterity 
would  accord  to  him  si  non  eio'/iifntifp  f if uIiidk  saltern 
itidiiatriw  festiinoniamK     Qe  hiiiisetf  telU  us,'''  that 
for  a  long  time  previous  to  commencing  authorship, 
he  had  made  books  his  constant  care,  thanks  to  the 
attention  of  his  |>arent&,  and  to  his  own  diliffcnct-. 
**  For  this  desire  came  over  me  from  my  very  boj^ 
'  hood ;  this  joy  f^cw  within  me  as  my  years 
**  creased,  and  my  father,  too,  was  always  sbowiiij 
*'  mc  how  ultending  to  anything  else  was  wasting  \U 
"  and  throwing  away  the  chance  of  reputation  . 
"  so  I  gave  my  mind  to  various  branches  of  litemtni 
** but  in  different  degrees;  as  f<)r  logic,  that  armou 
"  of  eloquence,  I  only  listened  to  it;  medicine.  th( 
"  healer  of  infirmities,  I  liked  somewhat  better  ;  but 
"drawing  in  with  my  whole  soul  the  rudiments  of 
"  ethics,  I  l>owc«l  before  the  majesty  of  the  science 
"  which  unveils  herself  to  her  students,  and  teaches 
"  them   how   to    live  as  they  should :  my   chiefest 
"  delight  being  in  history,  which  exhorts  one  either 
"  to  imitate  good,  or  to  avoid  bad  actions  by  a  happy 
"  knack  of  putting  examples  of  each  kind  before  one." 
Although  the  abbey  owed  the  formation  and,  per- 
haps, even  acquisition  of  its  library  to  the  yoiuig  monk, 
yet  it  must  have  been  well  supplied  with  books  of  alL 

■  Ottta  Jbyui.  Prolog,  lib.  i. 

"  Sft>  Ui«  Proloitiw  lo  the  Onta  Segum.  lib.  ».,  wkidi  is  rcplewl 
wilb  ourioiu  lad  tatorMtiag  iBM.l«r  bMrioic  upon  liU  penonsl  hiaWrj'.l 
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kinds,  as  we  find  throughout  his  works  fvequmt  re- 
ferences to,  and  cjnotations  eithi'r  veritotim  or  ndaptcd 
from  almost  all  the  l^itin  ctusaical  writers,  and  most 
of  the  more  eminent  Thculo^uns,  Historians,  and 
Philosophers  then  known.  He  was,  too,  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  with  his  own  private  means  copies  of 
the  works  of  foreign  historians,"  of  which  he  made 
good  use  in  composing  his  own  histories,  and  he  has  left 
behind,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  some  abbrenati<in8 
of  such  works  for  the  use  of  his  fellow  monks.  In 
addition  to  his  knowledge  of  historj',  he  displays  occa. 
sionally  his  good  abilities  as  a  poet"  and  a  satirist.'* 
Ilis  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  few  words  of  that  tongue  introduced 
into  his  works,  was  not  of  a  very  correct  nature, 
hardly  a  single  word  being  properly  rendered ;  and  in 
m<i8t  CUSP'S  each  word  experienced  a  violent  distor- 
tion before  it  was  written. 

.  Although  tlie  I.atin  of  the  author's  period  was 
perhaps  as  well  studied  as  that  of  our  own  tunes, 
and  in  some  instances  preserved  an  orthography 
more  nearly  representing  the  original,  and  at  any 
rate  indicating  the  vigorous  progression  of  a  living 
tongue,  yet  it  was  probably  not  in  the  power  of 
any  Knglisbman,  or  rather  of  any  inhabitant  of 
Northern  Kurope,  in  those  days  to  obtain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  in  his  own  country: 
albeit,  many,  and  among  them  notably  St.  Aldhelm, 
imported  so  many  Greek  words  into  their  Latin 
writing  that  they  appear  more  Greek  than  Latin : 
and  we  may  safely  say  that  not  a  single  example 

"  Otita  Bf^vm.  Prolo);.  lib.  it 

"  Qe*^<»  FomtiStttm,  p.  187.  "  IbU.  p.  433. 
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exists  of  a  Greek  mnniiscript  transcribe<1  in  England 
lit  ihnt  jMTirx].  All  Liiliii  timiiuscripts  uf  the  twelftti 
century,  with  Gict*k  words  introduced  into  the 
text,  have  the  same  barbarously  contorted,  and 
often  utirecog:ni)!able;  for  example  we  may  mention 
tlio  words  TV  ^oyioTiKof,  TO  Bvfujcov,  n  tntBvft^iKor 
which  occur  in  strange  garb  in  the  fnlhtning  passage: 
"  Legimus  in  Platone".  ..."  tres  esse  in  hnmanA 
"  nnintil  passiones,  TltlASISQIKJiN  (polsisthicfm). 
"quod  nos  possiiuius  interpretari  mtionabile:  6/16> 
"  BlMlK/iN  (tothimicon),  quod  dicimus  plenum  ire 
"  vel  iniscihile;  QnEeWRlMEBIKilS  (toctithir 
"  Ikon),  cjiioil  appfUamus  concupiscihile,"  which 
euro  in  a  fra;>;mi-nt  of  a  manuscript  of  the  twelf 
century,  containing  part  of  a  sermon  or  philoso- 
phical discoui-se.'*  Again,  the  Greek  alphaWt  «Tit- 
ten  on  the  reverse  nf  William  of  Mulnicsbur)'9 
autograph  letter  to  his  friend  Peter,  concerning  the 
Life  of  St.  Johannes  Scottus  is  a  cnrinns  hidication 
of  the  ideas  of  our  twelfth  century  mnnks  re^pfTting 
the  uatiu-e  of  the  language,  and  may  possibly  htt]j 
boon  the  identical  one  used  by  the  author.'* 

At  any  early  age  then,  William  became  a  monk 
the  Benedictine  Order,  perhaps  about  the  year  llK 
or  even  stxmL-r,  and  immediately  set  about  collecting 
materials  for  his  litemry  histories.  lie  lia<t  firom 
the  tirst,  and  naturally,  considcriug  the  deeply  n*> 
ligioua  atmosphere  in  which  his  whole  life  was 
centred,  shewn  a  veneration  for  the  Saints,  f»iH'ciall 

"  Plain  ffi^ft.  139. 
»  Brit.  Mui..  MS.  Sloan.  Um.  (.  Hi. 

C(.  abo  ihc  nol4>  tkt  llir  cixl  of  thi»  pt^ier  in  furlbcr  lUuslrttion  | 
l)i»  ■ubjt'vl. 

"  A|>|H-ndii  to  tiK  Burtl  USS.  In  tlic  Bht.  Uu«.,  85,  t.  Hi. 
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those  of  his  country,  such  aa  is  rarely  met  with 
in  these  days ;  but  in  his  times  this  feeling  was 
universally  considered  the  height  of  holiness  and 
devotion.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  great  peril 
menaced  hie  life— perhaps  wlien  the  rebel'^  Robert 
filius  Huberti  threatened  to  put  the  monks  of  Mal- 
mesbury  to  the  swoi-d,  in  the  early  spring  of  1140, 
and  would  have  done  so  had  not  his  own  death  at 
the  king's  hands  prevented  it — he  was  saved  from 
mortal  danger  by  their  aid,  and  considered  himself 
to  have  been  especially  beholden  to  the  patronage  of 
St.  Aldhelm  for  his  life  and  talents,  all  the  good 
things,  as  he  calls  them,  of  this  world. 

He  collected  with  unceasing  perseverance,  all  the 
materials  within  his  reach  for  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  indigenous  Saints:  some  disjointed 
portions  of  the  British  Hagiology,  which  he  con- 
templated compiling,  being  still  preserved  for  us, 
though  the  greater  portion  is  lost;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  ever  accomplished  his  idea 
of  condensing  the  Lives  and  Miracles  of  the 
Saints  from  the  works  of  other  authors,  and  uniting 
them  into  one  grand  book,  as  he  frequently  and 
bitterly  complains  of  the  scarcity  of  notices  about 
them  worthy  of  credit.'^  The  title  Sainf  seems  to 
have  been  employed  both  by  him  and  many  before 
and  after  him,  with  a  very  broad  signification ;  any 
royal  and  ecclesiastical  personage  remarkable  for  the 
unusual  development  of  the  nobler  attributes  of 
morality;  any  distinguished  individual  whose  manner 
of  life  or  death  might  in  some  way  have  been  the 

"  HUloria  Nooflla,  lib.  ii.,  §  36,  Ed.  Hardy. 
"  Oeita  Pontificum,  pp.  202.  251,  277. 
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subject  of  uncommon  circamstancea;  any  one  whn 
favoured  the  cause  of  the  Gnspel  in  the  days  whea 
it  was  not  finoly  established  in  the  land,  rightly  to 
his  mind  muritcnl  a  place  in  that  glorious  fellow^liip 
wlinw  praises  were  ever  the  subject  nf  his  "angel 
"  pen,"'*  and  vrhiisc  examples  he  was  always  pn> 
jMiundiiig  to  )iims4.-1f,  using  them  as  a  stnndani, 
whereby  to  judge  belter  the  merits  and  demeritii  of 
oUient.  In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Gfsta  I'onfijiaim 
is  filled  with  the  doings  of  the  Saints,  for  were  we 
to  subtract  from  that  work  the  accounts  he  has  given 
of  St.  Ansclm,  St  Wlstan,  St.  Wilfrid,  St.  Aldhelm, 
St  Cnthbort,  and  others,  very  little  would  remain; 
perhaps,  too,  the  very  fact  of  being  an  archbishop  or 
bishop,  unless  there  were  notably  grave  causes  to  the 
contrary,  wtis  sufficient  to  raise  the  prelate  forthwith 
in  the  mind  of  our  author  to  the  dignity  of  Saint- 
hood. IJia  earncfit  love  and  venenttion  fur  the  Saints 
was  equalled  by  his  unshaken  belief  in  regartl  to 
their  constant  presence  with  the  faithful;  ever)- 
incidence,  almost  every  unexpected  event  or  rcmai 
able  circumstance  being  attribute*!  by  him,  as  by  m' 
of  his  contemporarit'8,  to  the  direct  agency  of 
Saints  or  their  Creator. 

Hut  if  all  that  he  attributes  to  them  in  this 
respect  be  strictly  true,  facts  which  even  now  would 
be  considered  miraculous  occasionally  took  place 
under  his  own  immediate  obsen'ation.  lie  was 
present  when  a  man  recovered  his  sight  after  his 
eyes  had  been  plucked  out  by  the  violence  of  his 
enemies;^    he    beheld    wondrous    cures   of   various 

"  IIM117  Settle  KauMth.  AneimI  Sitlorf,  Englitk  ami  Frtnel.  cg- 

tti'piijt€4  in  «  rtgular  dittftion  (fT  <^  Saram  dronitU.  1830.   IScao. 

*  OMta  Poal^eum.  p.  168. 
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iiscnscs,''  and  iminahments  miraculniisly  inftictod  at 
;hc  (lisjileasmv,  and  as  divinely  reraittcd  at  the  paci- 
fication of  tlic  Saints.  It  may  be  that  he  considered 
himself  the  auliject  of  a  miracle  whereby  he  was 
saved  from  the  mortal  peril  meiilionwl  abnve :  at 
any  rate,  ht  was  always  evincing  the  liveliest  failh  in 
tlieir  efficient  intercession,  and  the  strongest  regard 
for  their  honour  and  divinity.'-  It  is  curious  to  con- 
template how,  lo  a  mind  like  William  of  Malmes- 
bur)'X  notably  reverent,  and  at  limes  almost  su|)cr- 
stitious,  the  cxu'Ksive  church  decoration,  then  coming 
into  vogue,  was  especially  distasteful ;  even  if  he  did 
not  consider  it  as  an  innovation  hardly  warranted 
by  the  customary  rules  of  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
feBsion.  In  speaking  with  unrescrvcil  praise  of  the 
then  newly  risen  order  of  C'istercians,  he  launches 
the  strongest  invectives  against  the  gJindy  ornamen- 
tation so  common  in  other  monasteries,  and  his 
antithetic  use  of  «os  evidently  implies  the  Benedictine 
order  in  the  following  passage; — 

"  Nihil   thi,  sicnt   in  cai^teris  ctcnobiis,  videas  ful- 
"  gurare  auro,  renidere  gemma,  raicareargento ;  nam 
**  ut  Gcntilis  ait 
^K     ...  in  Sancto  quid  facit  anrumt    [Pen.  ii.  69.] 

r  "  No8  in  sacratis  vasis  parum  pntamus  actum  nisi  crassi 
<  "  crustam  metalU  <ihuml>ret  honor  htpidum,  vel  (ojki- 
"  ziorum  flamma,  vel  ametistoriim  viola,  vel  smarag- 
"  dorum  lux  lierbida,  nisi  tunicse  sacerdotales  auro  lu- 
"dant;  nisi  mnlticolnribus  parietes  picturisrenideant, 
"  et  solcm  ad  larunar  snllicitent.  At  vemiUi,  eariuie 
"  prima  mortnlcs  falso  sestimant  in  secundis  habentes, 

*■  aid.,  pp.  330i  433, 136.  Ul. 
Cf.  Owfd  PontiJIfum.  p]i.  1:21.  103,  203.  -iJB. 
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"  omne  stiidtiim  in  omRnttiB  niorihus  (loiiaiil,  mngisqae 
"amant  spk-ndidiia  mrntes  qiiRra  nunitas  vehtcs  .  .  ."''_ 

His  fanu>  as  a  historian  must  have  been  rvcognizc 
at  a]i  uurly  pi-riud  in  his  life,  aiid^  indeed,  one  pii^Mi^ 
ID  his  Gesta  Ifeffum  seems  to  be  a  nioiiest  allusion 
Uie  pupularily  he  enjoyed."  and  this  justly  when 
couMder  liaw  carefully  he  avoided  statements  he  coulil 
not  corroliorate."'  for  there  is  little  doubt  tlnit  be- 
twiH.>n  the  tirst  edition  of  the  (iesta  Sequin  and  the 
later  editions  of  the  same  he  was  employed  by  the 
monastery  of  Glastonbury  to  compile  his  history  of 
that  abbey,  now  extant  under  the  title  of  "  //  illelmi 
"  Malme^birii'usia    fie    Antiquittite    Olastomnifis    He- 
'^cifwr //Aer,"  nf  which  Trinity  roUege,  fanilmdyr, 
possesses  the  only   early   copy   transcribed  in    the 
twelfth  century.'^     Sir  Thnnias  Duffus  Hardy,  writ- 
ing of  this  work  says,  ■■  Malmesbury  appears  here  to 
"have  been   traRinielled   by   his   ta^k.     Uc   bod  a 
**  certain  quantity  of  materials  placed  in  his  hands, 
**  in  onler  that  he  might  elevate  as  much  us  puit^ible 
"  the  dignity  of  (i  last  on  bury,  and  his  critital  scejH 
'*  ticism    seems    frequently    struggling    ngainst    the 

"  ser^'ilc  performance  of  his  task yet  he  has 

^  as  usual  niiide  the  most  of  his  materials  and  given 
"  many  curious  jmrticulars  of  munncrs  and  cuolom^ 
The  religious  of  Worcester  Abbey  also  availed  thei 
fielves  of  his  literary  talent  in  jirocuriDg  from  his  p 

>•  Oml/t  JiiftHm,  lib.  JT..  p.  Kia. 

"  "  Kequi>  Tcro  coiiB<la  <juoii  hiev  a  mc,  quam  ib  tiUi*  i]ui  Mr 
(cniiit.  JicBiitur  cpmmodiu*  ;  wd  ut,  quod  u  niultt*  Mnbilur,  ■  inv 
liTKilur."     Prolo);.  lib.  iv. 

••  "  (Jiiii(|iiid  vm>  d<-  rrertitiorilm*  ttUlilm*  appoftii,  ^tl  ifte  tJ 
*rl  a  Tin«  fide  didn'*  niiditi.     Gf4la  Srguta,  l'roU>|t.  lib-  i. 

"  Printed  by  Gale  iu  tbc  (JuiaJerim  Scriplorti  IGOt,  luid  Kytin 
by  Ufwuo  iu  1727. 
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life  of  their  sainted   Bishop  and  patron  Wlstan, 

le  only  rop)-  uf  which  exists  Hmong  the  Coltimian 

manuscripts  *^    This  book  ha«  been   conRidennl   by 

wmie  to  have  been  composed  about  the  year  1 1-K)  but 

^it  M-as  probably  earlier,  as  mnch  of  the    gnmiid  it 

^fcmbraces  occnrs  in   the   Gexta  Pontifieum  of  1125. 

^fclher    monasteries    probably    thiu*    employeil    him 

^^n  wtting  forth  the  histories  of  their  patron  Saints, 

or  in  correcting  those  they  ali-eady  possessed,  aud  the 

remains  he  has  left  to  posterity  of  his  own  autograph 

collations  and  corrections  in  many  of  the  maQUsrripts, 

known  to  have   belongetl  at  his  period  to  religions 

buuses  ihroiiglioul  England,  testify  to  ihe  extent  of 

bis  reading,  and  to  the  great  request  he  was  ever  held 

Ki  by  the  learned  monks  r>f  his  day. 
He  hiniM-lf  mentions  books  he  had  seen  at  Cantor- 
ury,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  elsewhere."**'    It  was  un- 
I     doubtcdly  on  this  account  that  Godefn-y  of  Jnmi^cs, 
Abbot  of  Mulmesbnry,  lilmself  an  ardent  writer  and 
InM>k-coilMtor,  appointed  tlie  author  to  the  position 
uf  libmrian,  am)   perhaps  also  to  that  of  precentor 
Htn  the  abbey.     Hy  these  means  his  favorite  labour 
^obtained    freer    8coi>e,    and   he    became    the    means 
^^f    enriching    the    book-stores    of  that    monaster)', 
^Piot  only  with  historial  compositions,  bu(  with  trun- 
scripts;,  abbreviations,  or  digests  of  theological  and 
other  works,  even    [unchasing  with  bis  owu  means 
books   from  abroad  which  he  foiuid  it  necessary  to 
consult  during  the  progress  of  his  task.     In  the  pro- 
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*>  Clmdiiu  A.T.,  r.  lea.  Printed  ii>  niiarloii'ii  Angtin  Saera  i  tbe 
Acta  Srni-loruui,  vj,.  niiil  Mit:i>«'*  '  Pitlivtiryi*  CuriHtt,'  170. 

**  ltf\,  .1.  Sl>ai{M>'ii  'IVniiiilRtitiii  or  thi>  Oe4la  Srymn.  Loudm,  4  to., 
1815.  Prvraw  ji.  viil  Thii  book  contAim  s  miuiorly  r«Ti«v  of  Willian 
of  MolaiMbvrjr't  Klflv  autl  Itlerary  ouJluro. 
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logue  to  his  Abbreviation  of  Amalarius  I/e  Dirinia 
Offidh  he  has  vivitltjr  recounted  how  he  sat  witli  bis 
friend  Itiibert  Duke  of  Gloucester  (nntuinl  son  nf  j 
King  Ilcni^  1.,  and  t<>  whom  the  Grstn  Hrgum  ia 
dedicate<l)  in  the  library  of  ihe  abbey,  turning  over 
the  books  at  tlieir  leisure,  and  conversing  profitably 
upon  the  subjects  they  cnntained.  'llie  passage  is  so 
rcmurknlile  for  llie  glirn|wie  it  iiffords  of  tlie  nmnnera 
of  tiie  age,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  Malmeshnry's 
keen  appreciation  of  the  writers  upon  Church  mat-- 
ters,  that  it  is  worthy  of  being  here  reproduced  in' 
the  original  language,*' 

The  author  of  the  Eulogium  Uiaforiarum,  a  Mai- 
mesburj'  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  speak- 
ing of  Malmesbury's  work  upon  St.  Aldhelin.  says  : — J 
"  Quod  quidam  abbas  Abbendoniee,  Faricius  nomine, 
•'  vitam  suam  descripserat  et  historiam  de  eo  fdidemt, 
**  sod  postea,  quia  rude  compositum  fucrat,  Willrlinus 
"  Malmesbunu;  monachus  et  pneccntor  modo  decent! 
"  et  omato  stilo  tolam  vitam  suam  investjgaxit  et 
"  compoRuit  de  pucritia,  de  juventute,  de  senectute,  de 
"  munachatu,  de  episcopatu,  de  obilu,  de  miraculis 
*'  ante  obitum  et  jxist,  per  insinuationem  lihroruni 
"  Bedic  preabyteri  modo  debito  et  comiM-tenti  mitfi- 
"  cienter  ordinavit"*'  When  speaking  nf  his  laboun* 
to  raise  the  library  of  his  abbey  to  the  highest  point 
of  excellence,  he  breathes  a  pious  wish  thai  those 
who  come  after  him  will  at  least  take  the  trouble  to 
preserve  what  had  taken  him  such  pains  to  collect, 
but  with  what  effect  we  may  best  gather  from  the 
following  extract  from  Moffatt's  History  of  Rfnlmc»* 

**  SuL'  furitivr  on  imili>r  llic  dcivrii'lion  ^f  hi*  BbbrcTiDlioii 
Amal  villi. 

"  Vol.  i.,  p.  S2&.    See  uoU)  S. 
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bury: — *'.  .  .  all  music  books,  acoompt  books,  &c, 
"  were  covered  mlh  old  manuscripta,  and  tlie  glnvera 
"in  the  town  mode  great  bavock  with  them:  gloves, 
"  no  doubt,  were  wrapped  up  in  many  good  pieces  of 
"  antiquity.  The  inhabitants  even  used  the  manu- 
"  scripts  which  cutue  from  the  abbey  instead  of  bungs 
"  and  corks  for  stopping  up  their  vessels.""  To  such 
an  inglarioiis  end  theu  came  the  labours  of  this  and 
other  authors,  whose  works  must  always  remain  the 
only  basis  of  the  knowledge  of  our  country's  early 
histoiy.** 

Thus  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  dividing 
the  lime  bi-tween  the  ]irosecution  of  his  literary 
studies  and  the  performance  of  duties  his  religious 
vows  required,  being  pprsonally  present  in  the  year 
1139  at  the  Council  nf  Winchester,  and  declining  in 
favour  of  his  friend  John,  in  tlie  year  1140,  the 
offered  promotion  to  the  abbacy  of  Maluiesbury.  His 
Hutoria  NvveUa,  wherein  he  wannly  espouses  the 
cause  of  Queen  Matilda  against  King  Slepheu  ter- 
minates abruptly  in  U42,  and  tliis  fact  has  been 
adducett  by  some  in  8up)Kirt  of  the  argument  that  he 
die<l  about  that  time.  Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner  make 
the  date  of  hin  death  to  lie  in  1142  or  1143,  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  manuscripts  of 
the  Gegta  Pontififttm,  with  the  exception  of  the 
autngraph,  end  in  an  equally  sudden  manner.  It  is 
possible  that  he  lived  to  see  the  restoration  of  peace 
throughout  the  kingdom  by  the  accession  of  Henry 

*<  Jlutoi^  nT  lie  Tbvrn  qf  Matmeiburj/.  by  the  R«t  J.  K.  MoSalt, 
TttiMuy.  XSm.  ]>.  (13.  ond  we  lUo  DOt«  ht  other  toataiMiM.  Cf.  abo 
Aiibrv'j'*  llitiofy  tf  Willthirr. 

-  or.   7V«  Auri^l  Cathtilrat  0/  ComieaU  Smnsnftd,  by  tho  B«r. 

din  WhiUker,  Wulou,  l&H. 
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11..  in  the  year  ll.*)-!.     The  exact  iiiiniUrT   <if  Iiis 
years  wc  know  not,  but  one  manuscript  of  the  Gata 
Jirffum^'^  S4*cms  to  b^stiry  to  the  Bhaking  linnd  aiut 
wandenng  thought  of  one  well  njM-ned  in  old  age,  to 
the  liuit  corTf4:ting  and  improving  the  works  of  hiii 
younger  dayo.     Ix;land,'^' fnrni  whom  much   may  tie 
gleaned  respiting  the  lily  and  writings  of  our  mon 
enys  (iiat  he  died  at  Atu1m<^hury   and  wna  huriei)  i 
the  abbey,  but  when  he  Inoketl  for  the  tnmb  no  on 
could  point  it  out  to  him,  and  only  one  or  two  of  th 
mtrnks  n-meDibere<l  his  name. 

The  following,  it  is  believo<l,  is  a  list  of  all  lli 
works    original    and    compilations,    by   WiUiuni 
Malmeshury.  arranged,  as  far  as  can  he  ascertain 
in  order  of  (lironology,  but  it  doea  not  pretend  t 
strict  accumcy   of  sequence.     'ITie  works   seem    t 
partake  of  two  nsp*'ct3.  the  relijinous  or  ducfrinal 
and  the  tiistorical  or  biogrnphicnl,  his  fame  princi- 
pally resting  upon  these  latter  ones,  chieHy  for  thi 
nndonbteil  veracity  of  his  narrative,  the  judgment 
has  displayed  iu  diseriminnliiig  between    truth   an 
fable,  and  the  im]mrtial  spirit  he  ever  exhibited 
attacking  vice  wherever  he  ftnind  it.  and  in  prnixinG; 
the  good   qualities  even   of  a   bitter  enemy.      Ho 
himxelf  more  than  once  Ktates  that  impartiutity  and 
veracity  arc  the  only  means  wbeivby  history  can 
faithfully  written,  and  thai  for  his  part  he  hax  always^ 
adhered  faithfully  to  them." 

"  Bril.  Mit...  AAA.  MS.  CT.llT. 

*■   Dt  SfrifittTriliiit  UritaiTtiei;  i.,  ISll. 

**  Cf.  Ottta  Pontijlfum,  jiji.  9,  331.  In  lli«  prdloen^  to  hi*  £(A 
St,  VUtaa  the  rollowtnx  )>iua«)t«  occnn :  "  Et  t<m  i|iit(lrin,  dntii 
"  viUllii  adliuo  iniw  rontpotiv,  probe  cofncHi-plin  mr  iiirhO  iliiH'rr, 
"  <)umI  dmi  lit  inlKU  TPriiati>  (iibnivum.  iiiiod  non  *it  i>r(>(Mi)iiliu>n 
••  rirorum  tvuliiuonio  wmpcriuni."    CjAviU-,  in  the  |>rWM«  W  bi»  odi- 
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1.  MiRACULA  Sanctae  l)ei  Genitricis  et  PerpetuBB 
Virginis  Manse. 

A  careful  comparison  of  the  innumerable  collec- 
tions of  miracles  attributed  to  the  B.  V.  Mary,  points 
to  the  fact  that  the  Cottonian  manuscript  Cleopatra, 
c.  X.,  f.  100-147,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  work 
of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  further,  that  it  is,  in 
all  probability,  the  autograph  of  that  author.  It  is 
written  in  a  hand  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
early  portion  of  the  Geata  Pontijicum,  and  the  size 
of  the  book  and  peculiar  rough  nature  of  the  vellum 
employed,  agree  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the 
latter  MS.  The  maniMcript  has  been  carefully  cor- 
rected throughout  in  the  author's  hand,  and  the  in- 
trinsic proofs  of  the  authorship  are  fevourable  to  the 
idea.  The  Prologue  unfolds  the  plan  of  the  com- 
pilation, just  as  in  well-known  examples  of  Matmes- 
bury's  compositions,  and  after  stating  his  intention  of 
condensing  other  more  prolix  productions,  the  author 
proceeds  as  follows:  "  Deprecamur  autem  ut  non 
"  nobis  ascribatur  quod  diversus  in  nostro  opere  stilus 
"  repperiatur,  quoniam  non  id  egit  superbia  sed  potius 
"exemplorum  inopia."  This  possesses  all  the  spirit 
and  peculiar  ring  of  the  author's  style,  and  is  followed 
up  by  strong  declarations  of  his  determined  adher- 
ence to  the  truth  alone.  At  folio  141,  the  following 
occurs :  "  Sicut  prior  CertesiEe,  vir  venerabilis,  do- 
'•  minus  ^Edricus,  mihi  qui  heec  acribo  rctulit,  et  qui 
*'  bsec  quae  refero  se  vidisse  et  audisse  asseruit." 
.^dricus    has   unfortunately  been    omitted  from  all 

tion.  p.  1,  Haya  of  him,  "  Hdmo,  ut  erant  flk  temporn.  literate  doctoB, 
"  qui  ^jeptinKeiitoruiD  pliia  miuus  aniiorum  res  tarita  fide  eC  diliitentiit 
"  pertciuit,  ut  e  naalris  propo  aolua  historiui  marius  expleue  vi- 
"  de«tur." 
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lista  of  the  priors  of  this  abbey,  so  that  a  date  cannot 
be  founded  upon  this  passage,  but  the  srntence  is  \ 
illiistnited  in  many  instances  where  our  author  savs  • 
that  he  has  heanl  from  a  person  then  living,  the ' 
nuecdote  he  is  about  to  relate."  At  the  conclusion 
of  a  tale  concerning  a  monk,  he  rc|K'ats:  *'  Usee  vero 
"  proptcrea  de  isto  monarlio  descnjwi,  sicut  nndivi, 
"  ut  sum  jMT  certi  cxistanius."  At  the  end  of  the  work 
the  author  has  copied  Anselm's  homily  ujron  the  text, 
"  Intravit  Jhesus  in  quoddam  castclhim,"  which  also 
occurs  in  the  Lambeth  autograph  transcript  of  An- 
stdm's  works.  This  piece  wa;«  written  at  the  desire 
of  tw4}  Norman  Abbots,  whose  date^  would  fix  the 
production  of  the  book  between  the  years  lOSS  and 
lies,  and  so  make  it  one  of  Malmesbury's  earliest 
works. 

2.  I)(v  MiRACUUS  Beati  Andre®. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  work  bearing;  this 
title  may  rightly  be  ascnbed  to  M'illiam  of  Mulmes- 
bury's  pen.  The  principal  argnmetits  ugainat  I 
being  the  author  arc  founded  on  the  facts  that 
manuscript  occurs  bearing  his  name  at  the  crnnT 
mencement,  and  that  he  nowhere  mentions  hu\ing 
prepared  such  n  work.  On  the  other  hand.  Inland, 
Bale,  and  the  other  early  writei-K  ascribe  such  a  work 
to  him,  and  at  least  two  manuscripts  nf  the  (irnta 
Beffuni'^  bear  this  work  immediately  following  the 
History,  and  another  manuHcript,^"  containing  a  col- 
lection of  Lives  of  Sniuts,  has  the  woitU  "per  Guil. 

*■  Cf.  0*ila  Po»tifeum.  p[>.  31.  411,  ft«. 

'^  Oallitt   CilrutHiMd,  lii.     DuyitaU,   JUvmattioon  Amglintaum, 
Ti.,  p.  Ifi63. 
"  Bnl.  Uu8..  MS.  narl.,  2.     M9.  Artindd.  222. 
*•  Brit.  Mui.,  MS,  Colt.,  Nviv.  E.  I,  To.  Qfi,  b. 
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"  Malmesbuncnsem "  written  at  the  comnipncing 
sentence  of  those  miracles  in  a  sixteenth-century 
hand,  resembling  that  in  which  many  side  notes 
have  hcen  inserted  throughout  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Historical  nianuscnpts,  and  which,  tlinugh 
not  identified,  cannot  but  be  refen-ed  to  the  hand 
of  a  learnc<l  man. 

There  appear,  from  an  examination  of  the 
manuscript^  to  be  two  editions  of  the  miracleti. 
The  prologue  and  epilogue,  which  have  never 
before  been  printed,  are  worthy  of  insertion  to 
show  how  marvellously  the  style  resembles  that  of 
William  of  Mulmesbury's  other  works,  and  to 
ndicato  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his  entryi 
into  the  profession  of  u  monk.  **  Prologus,  Inclita 
"  sanctorum  ajmstolomm  tro))ha;a  nulli  credo  latere 
"  fidelium  ;  quia  quiedam  exinde  evangelica  dogmata 
'■*  decent,  qu^lam  apnstolici  actus  narrant.  \)e  qui* 
**  bnsdam  veni  extant  libri  in  quibus  propria;  actiones 
**  eorum  denotantur,  de  pleriM[ue  enira  nichil  aliud 
"  niHt  passionum  Hcripla  snscipimus.  Nam  reppm 
**  libnim  dc  vinntibus  Sancti  Andreie  apostoli,  qui 
"  propter  nimium  vcrhositatem  a  nonnullis  a])o- 
"criphus  dicebatur.  Dt^  quo  placuit,  ut  relractatis 
"  cnucleatiM|uc  tantum  virtutibun,  prtcl4;rmitiMH  biis 
"qua?  fustidium  generabant,  nno  parvo  volumiue  ad- 
"  miranda  miracula  clauderentur ;  quod  ct  legeutibus 
"  pncatarct  gratiam  et  detrahentium  auferret  invi- 
**  dinm,  quia  inviolAtam  iidcm  non  cxigit  multitudo 
"  verbositatis,  set  integritas  rationis  ct  puritas  mentis 

"  Epilogue  11»h;  sunt  qua;  du  virtutibus  beati 
"  apostoli  Andrea;  presunipsi  indignus  ore,  sermone 
"  ruslicus,  parvus  scientiA,  propalare,  dcprecans  ejus 

VOL.  X.  2 
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"  miscricordiam ;  ut  sicut  in  illiuB  uutule**  prnoeen  ex 
**  matm  utero,  ita  ipsius  nbtentii  eruar  ab  inferno." 
The  Inter  e<Htion  adds:  '*Ht  sicut  in  die  passionis 
"  ejua  siimpsi  viue  hiijus  exordinm,  ita  me  sibi  prt^ 
"  priiim  asscire  dignettir  altimpnum,  et  quia  de 
"  majoribiis  mentis  revocat  nns  pars  magna  facinnris, 
"  hoc  tHntum  temerarius  presumo  petere,  ut  cum  iUe 
"  pi«t  juditium  dominico  corpori  conformatus  reful- 
"  gcbit  in  gloria  saltern  optineat  pro  immeiisift  crimi^ 
"  nibus  vel  veniam  micbi  non  negandam." 

3.  Gksta  llfijum  Anploruni." 

The  mmiuscripts  of  this  work,  and  there  are  u[ 
wants  of  thirty  copies  exhibit  evident  ai^nsof  thre< 
or  perhaps  four  editions,  the  first  c<impl(^ted  in  n2( 
contftining  cnule  phrases,  and  indiscreet  attacks  upoii 
distinguislied  individuals,  which  in  the  second  eUiS 
tion  were  toned  down,  removed,  or  in  some  way 
modified,  the  third  editions  bearing  marks  of  a  more 
thorough  ]RTformancc  of  the  author's  own  revision 
and  embellishmeut.  A  few  examples  will  serve  to 
explain  this  mora  cleaHy.  In  a  passage  where  the 
author  makes  mention  of  Glastonbiuy  Abbey,"  he 
gives  a  copy  of  the  royal  charter  of  foundation  in 
the  first  edition ;  shortly  after  the  dissemination  of 
the  copies  of  his  book  he  was  invited  by  the  (ilaston- 
bury  monks  to  work  up  their  History  into  a  readable 
form,  and  in  doing  »o  acquired  further  information 
about  the  abbey;  on  the  revision  for  the  first  Ume  be 
erased  the  Charter  and  passage  immetliately  preced- 
ing it,  and  substitutcil  in  the  vacant  place   more 

"  Sharpv's  Life-  or  Wiliiun  of  M«lmo«btirj  la  nuiiily  foiuictcd  upog 
liM  uniiBlitioii  or  this  work, 
«  Page  61.    £d.  Hardy. 
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compreliciuive  itetails  respecting;  the  abbcj*.  and  a 
reniarkuljle  anecdote  of  King  liia's  conversion  by  his 
Queeti :  the  third  edition  eiiable<l  him  to  complete 
the  uocuimt  by  giving  a  reference  to  his  just-finishei! 
work  upon  that  abbey.  The  Mtyte  of,  and  facta 
mentioned  in  this  new  pamgnipli  resemble  in  a  re> 
markable  degree  many  passages  in  his  Gesta  Pontifi- 
ntm.*^  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  would  venture 
to  suppose  that  he  wonUl  have  snbatitutetl  in  the 
place  of  this  curious  morsel  of  history  which  rejected 
credit  upon  the  Church,  and  in  the  place  of  a  refer- 
ence to  his  o\vn  jusl-finished  aecount  of  the  abbey, 
a  copy  of  a  charter  aheady  contiiiniHl  in  the  very 
book. 

Again  the  author's  account  of  the  devotion  of  King 
j-Ethelstan  is  supplemental  in  a  notable  manner  in 
the  latest  etlitions,  which  introduce  a  new  paragniph 
containing  a  letter  from  Kadbodus  provost  of  Dol, 
in  the  diiKese  of  Tuura,  to  the  King,  forwarding  the 
relics  of  three  Sjiinta  which  yEthelstan  had  pur- 
chased. Another  miumscript,*'  probably  not  in 
England  al  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Duffus 
Hardy's  edition,  b(>itrs  at  this  very  place  one  of 
William  of  Mnlmesbury's  arbitrurj'  signs,  a  6,  for 
bringing  in  new  matter,  and  for  drawing  attention  of 
the  copyist  to  some  arniugemenl  for  supplementing 
or  tran»|Ki8ing  the  existing  order  of  the  archetyi»e ; 
possibly  a  rider  was  inserted  in  this  (as  appears  in 
another  of  his  manuscripts),  with  the  additional 
passage  upon  it,  but  that  is  now  wanting.  Mow,  the 
most  curious  fact  in  connection  with  all  this  is  that 
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in  the  Butograiih  of  tlio  Oesta  Ponttfieum  a  Kimilar 
©  occurs  in  the   jHiraHel   passage  rcluting  to  Kiug 
^tliclsUin.  but  in  this  case  the  addition  is  not  upon 
a  rider,  but  clrwely  written  in  upon  the  uppt-r  ami 
down  the  outer  margin  of  the  leaf.    The  explnnulion, 
in  all  probability,  is  lliat  soon  after  preparing  his 
itccond  edition  he  visiled  Middleton  Abbey  (Mil 
Abbots,  in  Dorselshin-),  not  far  from  Mttlmcshury, 
in  some  way  became  aware  of  the  existencf  of  tl 
letter  among  their  archives,  and  availed  hiin!»>lf 
the  next  opportunity  of  collating  liis  manu^ripts 
insert  into  those  before  him  this. letter  which  sto' 
in  corroboration  of    the  character  he  drew  of   t 
monarch. 

I'assinK  over  another  charter^ — K'"g  Eadgar's 
Glaatonbury — which  exhibits  very  similar  tnmtment? 
and  some  other  minor  proofs  of  this  constant  revi- 
sion, which  seems  to  mark  all  his  historical  works. 
we  come  to  that  ]mrt  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
■\VillJHm  II.  In  this  the  early  editions  were  full 
passages  reflecting  too  severely  upon  the  King' 
character.  These  were  originally  copied  from  tl 
autograph,  wherever  that  may  be.  and  fortunately 
have  been  preserved  by  one  set  of  manuscripts ;  thejj 
were  then  erased  or  modified  by  the  author  beforoH 
other  later  copies  were  made.  Similar  instances  of 
this  practice  of  erasure  obtain,  and  in  a  much  fiiller 
degree,  in  the  Oetia  Punfijienm  wherein  whatever 
could  be  construed  into  an  offence  either  against 
King  or  clergy  was  carefully  scraped  out;  but  there 
again,  as  before,  we  fortunately  possess  a  few  manu* 
scripts  copied  before  this  mutilation  of  the  autogrupb 

•■  Qtttt,  Brymm.  p.  HO. 
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had  been  effected.  The  archetypal  autograph  of  the 
Gata  -Begum  ia  still  to  be  sought  for,  but  we  may 
venture  to  hope  that  the  diligent  search  made  for  it 
will  he  uUiniately  crowni-d  with  success;  judging  liko 
by  like,  we  slioiild  expect  lo  find  that  it  would  exliibit 
moet  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  autograph  of  the 
Qfsta  Pontifinim. 

The  fourth  bonk  of  this  work,  then,  treating  upon 
William  11.,  illuatnilfs  in  a  metlioil  as  remarkable  iw 
it  is  unique,  the  changed  views  the  author  took,  or 

as  constrained  to  take,  of  that    King's  character. 

hroughout  it,  those  passages  of  the  first  edition  which 
shewed,  sternly  but  pcrhaiw  truly,  the  disposition  and 
facDt  of  that  monarch,  appear  in  the  late  editions 
in  a  much  mure  modified  form;  as,  for  instance: 
"Jam  vero  postremis  annis,  omni  gelante  studio 
"  virtutum,  vilir)runi  iu  eo  [Willelmo  scilicet']  calor 
"  efierbuit,"  wiu)  alti>red  into:  "Jam  vera  puslremia 
**  unnis  bonorum  gelaute  studin  incommodorum 
"  seges  succrescens  incaluit  ;"**  and  again :  "  Ciichin- 
"  iiante  rege  et  dicente,"  is  made  to  become;  "  cachin- 
"nantibus  quibusdam  et  dicentibus ;""  and:  "Seque- 
"  batur  curiam  eifeminatonim  manus  el  gancarum 
"greges,  ut  non  temere  a  quodam  sapiente  dictum 
"ril;  'Curia  regia  Angliie  non  est  majestatis  diver- 
** '  sorium.  Bed  exoletorum  prostibnlum.' "  The 
concluding  speech  was  aftcrivards  erased  and 
stipplied  in  the  following  manner:  "  '  Keiicem  fore 
"*Angliani  m  Henricus  reguaret,'  talia  conjeclans 
"  quod  is  ab  adolescentia  obscicnitates  execrarctur." 
4.  TRANsfuin"  of  Anselm's  Works,  &c. 
The  libmry  of  the  ArchbiHhop  of  C'uiilerbury  at 
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Latnbctli    riilace    itnssesses    a    copy*^    of    some    ol 
Ansehu'!!  works,   written  for  the  most  port  by  the 
banil  of  Willitttn    nf  Malmesbury,  who  prefixed 
triplet  of  hexameter  verses  stating  this  fact : 
*'  Di'4putat  Anselnuis  prtesiil  (.'antorberiensis, 
"  Scribit  WilU-lmtis  monnchus  Matmesberietisig, 
**  Ambos  gratilice  complectere,  lector  amice." 
'l*he  hamlwritinK  agrees  in  the  tninutest  details,  Bndl 
in  the  most  identical  manner,  with  that  iu  the  auto-l 
greph    manuscript    of  the    Gesta    Pontificum,   and 
assists  Ihe  identification  nf  tbat  latter  niaDuscnpt.i 
It  is  probable  that  the  author  transcribed*"  this  very] 
copy  for  the  library  of  his  abbey,  and  made  use  of  icj 
in  his  lengthy  account  of  the  Sainted  Archbishop  ii 
the  first  book  of  the  Gesta  Pontijieum. 

b.  Metkicai.  account  of  Saint  £llgi\-a. 
'  The  author  tells  us^  that  he  formerly  wrote  n| 
pnem  \.x\v.n\  St.  JElfgjfu,  wife  of  King  Kclmund.  who 
wiw  buried  at  Slinf^usbury.     Nothing  n-mains  of  thisj 
but  eifjlit  lines  (or  tweuty-four  if  read  with  unotherj 
ictuti).  wbicli  are  quoted  in  the  same   |>assnge,  am 
appear  to  be  in  a  quasi-trochaic  metre  of  ftfteenj 
syllables  forming  I>couine  triplets. 

C,  ViTA  Sancti  Wlsiani,  Epiawtpi  et  Confessoris. 
The  only  manuscript  of  this  work  exists  in  thej 
British  Museum,  in  the  same  book*'  as  the  early  copyi 
of  the  Oesta  Pontificum.     A  si\tcpnth-ceiitury  hand 
has  ascrilied   it    to  "  Stmatus   Ilnivonius   Monnchusj 
"  Wigoniieusis,  an.  1170,"  but  the  author  is  no  oth( 
than    William  of   Malmesbury,   who  coropofied   thej 

"  No.  ■iii  w  ih«  fotio  C*Ulog:ue. 

"  Cr.  Getia  i>vH<^<wm,  p.  431. 

"  /JUW.,  p.  187.    "  nitlinitre  iinondsm  pccaii." 

"  Cla»4.  A.  v.,  to.  100  (.,        xii.  oeot. 
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nttrrativo  at  the  request  of  Warin,  the  prior,  tleriv- 
ing  his  iufurmntiun  frnm  one  Colemanniis,  who  was 
for  fifteen  yeurs  chaplain  to  Wlstan,  Bishnp  of 
Worcester,  and  wrote  thp  life  and  miracles  of  his 
muster,  in  Saxon,  which  work  is  no  longer  extant- 
The  prologue — here  at  the  end  of  the  mainiftcript — 
indicates  the  author's  intention,  as  usual  with  hitn,  of 
iibbrevialin^  wirhontilistnrhint^an-Hnffements  or  intro- 
ducing new  miitterx.  The  following  extract  is  curious: 

"  ColumannuB,  monachus  vester scripsit  ,  .  . 

".  .  anglice  ....  «tani  ejnsdem  patris 

"  Hujus  ego,  ut  Yoluistis,  insistens,  srriptis  nichil 
"  turba\i  de  rernm  ordine,  nichil  cunrupi  de  gestorum 
'*  veritate  ....  consulcns  in  omnibus  veritati  ne 
"  videretur  periclitari.  Otioai  enim  eat  horoinis  ct 
"  suffi  indnlgentis  facunditc,  cura  gesta  sufficiant, 
"  verba  nundinari,  nisi  forte  sint  aliqua,  quo;  propter 
"  eximium  sui  splcndorem  brevem  exigant  men- 
*'  tionem."  In  book  3,  ch.  16,  the  wonis:  '*C^u8am 
"  minurum  in  Gestis  Itegum  Anglonim  exposui," 
sufficiently  indicate  the  author  and  the  date  of  the 
production.  The  epilogue  contains  a  statement  that 
the  author  was  engaged  on  the  work  for  a  sfiace  of 

lix  weeks  " sex  septinianas  paulo  minus 

"lucubravi.  Par  ergo  erit;  ut  post  hujus  animic 
"corporisque  discidium  totidem  diebus  pro  me  Ueo 
"  immoletis  hostias,  quot  noctium  ego  Wlstnno  con- 
"SGcravi  excnbias."  There  is  a  curious  critique  upon 
this  biograjdiy  in  "Ancient  History,  English  and 
French,  exemplified  in  a  IJissection  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,"  Ixmdon,  1830,  where  MalniesbuTy  is 
violently  attacked  for  the  character  he  haii  drawn 
of  this  Bishop. 
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7.  I^KiTKR  to  Peter,  respecting  JoliRnnes  Scottua. 
Ttie  atiUigrajih  of  this  letter  of  William  of  Mai 

bury  to  his  "frater  amantissimiis,"  Peter — perhaps 
the  person  of  whose  verses  he  has  elsewhere**  re* 
corded  a  specimen,  and  in  whr>sc  favour  he  declined 
the  position  of  ahbot,  in  1140 — exists  tn  the  British 
Museum  ,-"  it  is  apparently  a  fair  draft  from  another 
autograph,  and  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence. It  has  been  printed  by  (Jale,**  and  reprinted 
by  the  Abbit  Migne."  The  handwriting  of  this  piece 
is  indispntnbly  similar  to  that  of  the  autograph  of 
the  fhxfa  J'oiiftficum,  and  must  be  referred  to  one 
and  the  same  hand:  space  liiis  been  left  fur  a  rubric 
never  entered,  and  the  initial  P  in  red  is  tastefully 
designwl,  perhaps  by  the  author  himself  A  copy  of 
this  letter  was  probably  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing entrj-  in  the  Catalogue  of  Gale's  manuscripts, 
which  that  body  now  possesses:" — "Joaunis  Scoti 
"  IleruligeuiP  Libri  quinqne  dc  Naturarum  Division 
"Codex  Vetus.  llabetur  de  Auctore  et  0]>ere  Mai 
"  mesburiensis  epistola  piiefixa."  I  am  informed  th 
it  is  to  be  foimd  no  longer  in  the  MS,  refened  to. 

8.  Gbsta  Pontificum  Anglorum. 
This   work,   which    was    finished   in    1125,  from 

numerous  corrections  bearing  facts  as  late  as  1140 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  the  author's  favourite 
jiroduction.     The  autograph  now  put  bcfoR-  us  by 

••  OfMta  Poolifiemm.  p)i.  leS-lfiS. 

"  MS.  Rog..  AppPbdix  S.j.  To.  SSb-Sfi. 

^  Juli.  fiutiti de  liiviiiiMic  >'atur<e  .  ,  .  e  ibeatro  SoIm: 

tG81. 

"  Patmlogi*  Curaut,  oxsii..  9i. 

"  No.  01127  (163}    of  Uio  C«UlOKU«  nuuiiMoriptoruni  Anf;liK  e\ 
UibonuiD,  p.  180. 
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Mr.  Plamitton  in  a  readable  form,  and  for  the  first 
lime,  iitaricU  alone  iu  its  class  for  age,  and  clear  prouf 
of  its  genuineness.  The  original  little  book,  perhaps 
carrie<l  about  by  the  author  in  his  pocket  for  many  a 
tiny,  and  bearing  marks  of  very  fre<)iient  use,  has 
Iiiin  for  years  in  the  libmry  of  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,"  and  no  one  ever  discovered  its  singular  im- 
portance until  the  present  time.  At  one  period  it 
was  by  some  considered  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  altered  by  a  monk  of  later  times  to 
correspond  willi  the  second  editions,  and  as  the  text 
was  n<il  always  found  lo  agree  wilh  that  of  the  other 
in  inusmpts,  it  was  rejected  as  a  carelessly  written 
coj>y,  and  consequently  of  no  value  to  the  historian 
for  restoring  tlie  best  text.  But  upon  careful  ex- 
amination abundant  proof  appears  in  every  page  that 
it  is  the  s'lle  fountain  head  of  all  co))ie8,  and  all 
the  imperfect  Rtnpping,  blunders  of  ignorant  scribes, 
unsatisfactory  passages  and  erroneous  statements  fade 
away  and  disappear  when  the  testimony  afforded  by 
this  little  book  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

There  is  not  a  lungk'  point  left  in  doubt ;  passages 
wherein  every  known  copy — and  the  printed  texts 
naturally  as  coming  from  an  impure  sourec — goes 
wrong,  are  here  to  be  seen  iu  their  pristine  integrity,  the 
wliole  bearing  signs  of  innumerable  cxiUutions,  correc- 
tions, alterations,  additions,  interlinings,  and  trans- 
positions. Sf»me  passages  have  been  inserted  after  all 
copies  had  been  made,  or  eluded  the  eyes  of  all  copyists, 
as  they  only  occur  in  the  autograph  manuscripts. 
The  author  used  some  peculiar  and  arbitrary  methinls 
of  indicating  lo  the  scribe  a  change  to  be  made  when 

"  Ktt.  178. 
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a  copy  was  being  prepared.  To  indicate  transpi 
tions  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  placed  or 
the  original  sentence,  showing  by  their  i>rder  i. 
intended  traneposition  of  the  sentence. ^"^  Aniiiu. 
n  or  6  was  eniploytxl  to  show  that  additiipnal  matter 
on  the  margin  was  to  enter  at  the  place  where  a 
corresponding  letter  was  placed,  these  signs  were  also 
bronght  into  operation  when  it  was  necessary 
arrange  a  series  of  sentences  in  a  new  order.  I>elte 
were   tised   to  indicate   single   transpositions,  '*  as, 

•  d  *  V 

"  Aldredus  archiepiscopus  Roma  veniens,"  for  "Rom: 
"  veniens  Aldredus  archiepiscopus."    A  section 
paragraph  was  also  used  ;  occasionally  invertcKi  co 
maa,  for  slight  alterations. 

It  may  be  argued  by  a  sceptic  that  if  a  monk 
the  twelfth  century  had  taken  this  book  in  its  tin 
Btage,  a  copy  of  the  first  eilition,  such  an  one  as  Ih 
H.  (or  Claudius  C.V.),  and  erased  and  corrected  it 
aa  to  correspond  with  the  later  class  />.,  that  th 
the  amendecl  book  would  and  does  represi-ut  to  oi 
view  a  work  answering  in  all  points  to  an  nutogmp 
manuscript.    Rut  this  autograph  manuscript  doi-s  tliii 
and  more,  for  the  suppositions  book  wouhL  contain 
as  hanng  l>een  originally  only  a  copy — surely  srtm 
departures   from    grammar  and  sense;  surely  some 
points  left  by  the  scribe  or  the  con-ector  in  an  un- 
satisfactorj'  condition,  owing  either  to  their  own  want 
of  information,  to  an  indistinctness  of  the  archet>pe 
or  original,  to  the  accidental  skipping  of  a  line,  or 
any  other  way  by  which  en-ore  find  their  way  int 
copies;  surely  some  slight  indication  remaining  b 

••  Orrfrt  Poutifitum.  pp.  ass,  333. 
••  Jhid.,  !>.  Will. 
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which  we  cnnld  safely  infer  that  such  a  manuscript 
was  a  copy,  and  not  an  original :  but  nothing  uf  this 
kind  occurs  in  the  Oxford  manuscript ; — there  are,  it 
must  be  said,  certaio  clerical  errors,  orthographical 
mistakes  and  slight  blemishes,  but  nothing  beyond 
the  licence  we  are  bound  to  allow  to  the  rapid  pen 
of  a  ready  writer,  teeming  with  thought,  and  seek- 
ing to  express  his  ideas  in  a  language  not  his  own.  All 
these,  however,  on  suhsequeiil  revision  have  been  per- 
ceircd  and  »el  right,  with  thccxccptiou  of  n  very  few. 

On  tlic  other  hand,  where  we  find  iu  this  auto- 
graph a  riibb<.-il  word,  n  passage  written  in  a  very 
B:iiitll  bund  and  iiidisliiictly  crowded,  a  minute  word 
intcrtine<l,  an  obscure  or  obliterated  contraction,  a 
word  or  letter  admitting  distinctly  opposite  interpre- 
tations, there  wo  are  sure  to  find  most  of  the  other 
manuscripts,  and  s]M>akin^  generally  all,  going  wrong, 
and  endeavouring  to  correct  their  errors  by  departing 
still  further  from  the  true  text.  Other  secondary 
copies,  that  is,  copies  mode  from  copies,  peq>ctuating 
these  mistakes,  adding  new  words,  reforming  sen- 
tences, omitting  some  entirely,  and  evincing  in  various 
ways  their  inability  to  render  the  e\ucl  passage  of 
the  original.  The  supposititious  copy  would  not 
contain  such  a  passage;  as,  "  Fute4>r  inbecillilatem 
'■  meam,  nolo  sjie  pugnare,"  undoubtedly  in  the  same 
hand  as  the  body  of  the  manu8cri[>t  (a  mournful 
admission  written  by  the  author  upon  a  s]>acc  now 
blank,  which  once  contained  a  long  passage  reflecting 
«p«m  the  horrid  vices  of  the  court  and  the  coun- 
try) :   nor  contiiin  imlication    of  folios   cut   entirely 
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and  no  copyist  wuuld  think  of  inserting  n  similu 
guard  in  liis  transcript  for  tbe  only  reason  that  on 
existed  in  the  manuscript  he  was  copying.     If  w« 
examine  ciirefnlly  the  eniwd  passages  we  are  jmmf- 
diately  struck  with  the  reason  of  ttieir  siippn-itoion. 
The  author  commenced  his  work  with  an  eamu«t  an' 
praiseworthy  intention    of  describing,    without  bi 
or  partiRUty,  such  historical  facts  as  had  come  to  hi 
knowledge    touching    the    lives   of    the   great    mi-n 
moving  in  the  panorama  of  his  times.     lu  carrying 
this  out,    he    perpetuated    a    series   of   rotnarkiili 
anecdotes  of  a  persona!  nature,  many  of  them  re- 
flecting   uiM>n    the  rapacity,    ghiltony,    luxury,    and 
incapacity  of  the  early  prelates  of  the  Cburch.  upon 
the  venality  of  the  Court  of  Home,  upon  the  prr)f' 
ligany  of  the  Court  of  ^!Jlgland,  u]Kin  the  wanton 
ness,  unbridled  lilii>rtinism  and  snviige  derilr\'  of  soni 
of  the  Kings,  more  especially  William  II.,  all  which 
nnddubtedly  interesteil   in  a  very  high  degree    th 
readers  of  his  work — that  is,  the  religious  ordei 
and  found  a  responsive  call  prepared  in  the  bea 
of  a  devout  set,  fervently  enraged  with  the  injurif 
inflicted    upon    the    Ohnrch    body,  priucipully   the 
monastic  bodies,  by  a  long  series  of  unjuat  appro- 
priations of  revenue,  and  of  personal  insults  inflicted 
on  the  faithful  members. 

Bat  in  course  nf  lime,  when  the  author's  Wews  ha 
changed  \Tith  bis  position  in  the  abbey  ;  when  his 
increasetl  connection  with  tbe  great  and  i>owerfuI  had 
rendered  him  more  lenient  to  their  shortcomings 
when,  perhaps,  a  bint  as  to  the  disfuvour  with  whirh  bis 
tales  had  been  received  in  high  t)uarl4-rM  )iad  reached 
htm;  and,  lastly,  when  liisown  pi-onioUon  and  worldly 
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welfare  probably  depended  upon  the  patronage  of 
some  bishop  or  high  functionary — (as,  for  instance, 
we  have  already  seen  how  intimate  his  friendship  was 
with  a  prominent  member  of  the  state,  Robert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester) — to  whom  anything  reflecting  odium 
upon  a  late  member  of  Church  or  Court  would  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  personal  attack,  he  effected 
in  hia  autograph  manuscript  (not  only  of  the  Gesta 
Pontijicum,  but  of  the  Oe-sfa  Eegum),  and  by  so  doing 
effected  for  every  future  copy  of  them  a  complete 
erasure  and  scraping  out  of  every  passage  calculated 
to  offend  the  most  fastidious  ear,  and  yet  so  fitted 
together  the  remaining  portions  of  his  writings  by 
judiciously  adapting  and  modifying  the  sentences 
newly  brought  together,  that  the  want  of  something 
between  is  not  felt  by  any  one  reading  from  the  latest 
edition :  achieving,  as  it  were,  a  softening  and  toning 
down  of  the  colours  in  which  he  had  at  first  so 
sternly  depicted  his  strictures  upon  an  effete  and 
effeminate  priesthood,  a  luxurious  and  ungodly 
court,  and  a  land  then  crying  loudly  for  a  divine 
retribution  due  to  its  ripeness  in  all  manner  of 
iniquity. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  forcibly 
illustrates  the  terrorism  exercised  over  the  monas- 
tery by  the  usurper  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  well 
as  our  author's  possible  reticence  in  other  cases  which 
he  felt  could  not  be  ameliorated  by  ventilation,  and, 
therefore,  more  wisely  suppressed,  that  although  in 
one  or  two  solitary  instances  he  alludes  to  abbot 
Edulfs  expulsion  by  the  bishop,  yet  he  entirely 
omits  direct  mention  of  Edulf's  name  in  his  account 
of    the    Abbots    of    Malmesbury,    notwithstanding 
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that  till!    unjust  conduci    of    Kogcr  in   ousting  ihej 
abbot  nnd  removing  the  see  from  Salinhury  tn  (huj 
abbey,  took  place  six  or  sirwti  years  before  the  datej 
given  by  William  of  Mnlmesbury  to  tlie  completion 
of  this  work,  wlien  the  abbey  was  smarting  under 
tlie   daily    increasing    tymnny  of  a   secular    system 
enunciRted  by  the  bishop,  a  system  exhibiting  maayj 
vital   points  of  difference  when  compared  with  that 
in  use  with  the  regular  monastic  rule  of  Sl   Bene- 
dict, hitherto  practised  in  the  abbey.     The  aulhnri 
doubtless  felt  constrained  to  be  silent,  though  hii 
heart  must  have  been   peculiarly  susceptible  to  the] 
griefs  of  his  society,  of  which  at  this  time  he  vraar 
one  of  the  higher  officers.    The  position  he  held  as 
librarian,  coupled  with    the  arcbn>ological,   literary, 
judicial,  and  historical  knowledge  he  has  shfuvn 
he  possessed,  must  have   placed  the  actions  of  tti 
Bishop  before  him  in  n  far  stronger  and  more  odiona^ 
light,  iu  so  far  as  be  felt  they  could  not  be  justified 
by  any  course  of  reasoiiiug,  than  before  any    otlierj 
member  of  the  raoiiastery. 

The  copies  of  the  last  eililion  are  far  more  nume- 
rous than  those  of  the  first :  and  in  order  to  convej 
some  idea  of  the  suppressed  jiortions,  a  selection  n( 
the  more  importiint  passages  contained  only  in  the 
first  edition  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tliis  paper, 
printed  in  an  P^u^lish  translation   for  the  first  time^^ 
as  they  tcU  of  jiistorieal  facts,  not  as  yet  known  but^ 
to  few,  and  being  contemporary  aud  undoubtedly  an- ^ 
thentic,  deserve  and  demand  a  place  in  all  future 
histories  ))f  the  period  they  represent. 

9.  Dk  Vita  Sancti  Dutiatani  Archiepiscopi. 

The  only  copy  of  this  work  exists  in  the  Bodk-is 
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Library,""  and  was  made  in  the  iiflcentli  CL'Qtury. 
Tiic  bixtk  liOH  never  been  printi^l,  but  has  been  for 
some  yt'ars  in  course  of  pre|Miratiou  by  lUc  Hcv.  J. 
Cireen,  ff>r  tbc-  Chronicles  and  Memorials  under  the 
Master  of  tho  Rolls,  The  author  prepared  this  life 
»t  the  desire  of  the  monks  of  Glastonbury,  for  whom 
he  had  already  prcpartHl  other  worka,  as  will  appear 
shortly.  The  latter  |Kirt  of  this  copy  is  said  to  have 
been  transcribed  by  l(«^rne,  but  the  archetype  has 
never  yel  been  discoveretl.  It  is  dedicated  to  Henry, 
the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  who  held  that  appoint- 
ment from  1124)  to  IlTl,  and  was  composed  very 
shortly  after  the  acp<^^^inn  of  this  abbot,  and  in  a 
style  not  dti  airefully  elaborated  as  his  greater  works. 
The  prologue  to  each  of  the  two  books  is  replete 
with  evidence  bearing  upon  the  scrupnlous  exactness 
to  which  he  adhered  in  preparinj;  the  account,  and 
affords  an  additional  proof  that  he  did  not  tamper 
with  any  historical  tvuthe.  nor  till  out  his  work  with 
borrowed  extracts,  though  be  seems  to  bint  in  the 
concluding  sentence  of  the  first  that  he  had  been 
arciised  of  this  failing.  The  following  colophon 
occurs : 

**  Hactenns  exscripsi  tanti  miracula  patna, 
"Scribal  et  ipso  sui  me  precor  esse  gregis." 

10.  De  Vita  Sancti  I'atritii. 

William  of  Malraesbury  state*  in  his  account  of 
Glantonbury  that  he  composed  a  Life  of  SL  Patrick 
at  the  desire  of  the  mi'uks  of  that  abbey.  No  copy 
of  this  work  is  now  ottant.  but  Inland*'  has  left  a 
few  notes  respecting  ii.     "  Ex  primo  Libro  Gulielmi 

**  Ranliiuon.  MwcrlL  319  .  2li3.  veil.  Svo. 

•'  Collecl.  lii.,  a7a-27«.    T^uuer.  BiU„  iK-iSO. 
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"  Meldunen^is  quem  de  Vita  S.  Patritii  ad  monaclioit 
**  Glt'ssoburgonsee  scripsit  Ilunc  librum  invent  apiid 
"  canoiiicos  Chrieticolas  de  Tvnnh&m  stvc  Mcdim- 
*'netiM-s  in  pnmncia  Avonia^  littoralif.  On].  MeliL 
"  freciuenlcr  citnt  librum  Patritii  dc  coiift-ssione  in 
**  quo  res  a  Be  ^estas  ft  \ntani  suam  scripsit."  At  the 
end  of  the  extract*,  lie  says,  "  PoUici'-tur  hie  Gnliel* 
**  miiR  (icriptunim  se  de  reditu  Patritii  in  Briianniam. 
"  Scd  hacteniiH  in  nuUo  oxemplari  de  reditu  acriptum 
"  aliquid  vidi,  nescio  an  quod  ille  opus  forsun  imjKT- 
"  fectum  n'liqueriu  an  qurnl  codices  in  qncia  tocii 
"  nuitili  fueriiit,  quorum  duos  Glessoburgi  iiivcni,  n 
"  Patrilium  pifr<licant  numndii  sepultiira  ease." 

11.  Vita  Saiicti  Benigni, 

Or  "  Miracnla  Venerabilis  Benigni,"  is  mention 
in  the  Bume  p»sfiHge  as  tlie  Life  of  St  Patrick,  b 
like  that  work  is  no  longer  extant.  Two  manuscii 
lives"*  of  St,  Bt-nipius  exist,  but  the  diversity  of  stjl 
and  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  the  auih 
prevents  any  satisfRctory  cnncluBion  being  arrived 
as  to  their  ronneerlion  with  William  of  Malnie?bur>'' 
We  are  informed  by  William  of  Malmeshury  th 
this  and  the  other  woiks  having  reference  to  l 
History  of  Glastonbury  were  revised  by  the  mon 
of  that  abbey  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  erro: 
and  the  remo\-al  of  any  statement  that  was  not  strictl 
true.  In  addition  to  his  mention  of  this  work  in  tl 
above  paKiiOge,  the  following  also  occurs  in  the 
of  the  account  of  Glastonbury; — "Ad  gloriam  sani 
**  temporum    Tuistini    |iertinet    beatissimi    lienign 

■  Brit.  MuH..  MS.  Cote.  Tibmiut,  E.  I.  f.  271.  xii.  ccjit.    M8. 
Bodl.  Tuuier,  IS,  I'.  61,  iv.  ceut. 
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"  translatio,  quam  virtutibus   non    incelebrem   alias 
"  stilus  noster  expedivit."'"'' 

12.  Passio  Sancti  Indrahti  Martyris,  et  Sociorum 
ejus, 

Written  also  at  the  request  of  the  monks  of 
Glastonbury,  who  possessed  his  relics.  It  is  alluded 
to  in  Malmesbury's  preface  to  the  history  of  that 
abbey.  One  manuscript  alone  is  known  to  exist,"* 
and  is  of  the  thirteenth  century.  "The  author  is 
careful  to  let  the  reader  know  that  he  has  inserted 
nothing  but  what  he  found  in  an  English  account  of 
their  martyrdom."^^  The  Life  was  abridged  at  an 
early  period,  and  three  copies  of  it  exist  in  this 
form.*"*  The  following  epilogue  is  very  curious; 
"  Finem  dicendi  hie,  patres  et  domini,  constitute 
"  (sic),  non  quod  alia  non  sunt,  quse  de  hujus  mar- 
"  tins  sociorumve  ejus  actis  posaint  referri  mirabili- 
"  bus,  sed  ne  de  re  tam  antiqua,  et  ob  hoc  quam 
"  plurimum  incerta,  videar  non  de  anglica  lingua  in 
"  latina  eorum  acta  vertisse,  sed  [qute]  cordi  advenere 
"  prorsiis  scriptitassc.  Ob  hoc  itaque  vitans  hujus 
"  dictiouis  prolixitatem,  statui  non  alia  scribere  quam 
"  quae  in  exemplar  anglicum  valui  reperire." 

1 3.  De  Antiquitate  Glastoniensis  EcclesisE. 

One  manua<;ript  copy  of  this  work,  transcribed  in 
the  twelfth  century,  and  about  seven  or  eight  late 
copies  exist.  It  has  been  printed  by  Gale,  Heame, 
and  Migne,  but  the  printed  texts  are  in  an  unsatis- 

"  Miftne,  clxiiiit.,  1729. 

■<  as.  Bodl..  DiKby.  112.  f.  95.    Faaaio  S.  ladractt  (per  Guilel- 
miim  MalmesberieDgem). 

»  Hardy'B  Catalogue  of  Brit.  Hist.,  i.  339. 

"  Brit.  Mu«,,  MS.  Cott,,  Tiberius.  E.  1,  (.  124  b.  ;  Bodl.,  Tanner, 
15 ;  Bodl.  240,  p.  598. 
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factory  state,  ami  uo  inauuscript  uf  uiuluubtci)  uu> 
thentkity  U  extaat.  lu  the  pralogue, .  which  is 
addressed  to  Henry  of  Blois,  Bishop  of  Winchester 
(from  1120  to  1171),  the  following  pHSHSge^  illtis- 
trutiiig  the  author's  life  ami  works  owur :  "  Naliira 
"  oane  liunc  (|uihuMlam  ingerienivit  aiiimum,  ut  qiiam- 
"  vis  utraque  sciaiit  iiocessaria,  nrngis  tamen  exom- 
"  pinriim  quam  adiiorrntinnum  eos  prolectet  auditii*. 
"  Bt  aliciii;>ei)urum  qtiidem  geslis  pnv  miirtitntiii  av 
**  surgunt  reverentia,  se<]  alacriori  capiuntiir  diilcediiie, 
**  si  alicujiis  tiaticti.  qui  compntriotu  fuerir,  vilu  per> 
"  diicaliir  iu  medium,  in  qua  siciit  e  s|)ecuto,  coiispi- 
"  ouum,  ut  ita  dicara,  sit  vivum  reli^ituiih  simulacrum. 
"Aceedit  enim  jucundie  relationi  proptnquitos,  ne 
"  aliqui-H  de8]>(*ret  a  se  pi*r  Dei  graliam  fieri  poaip,  qiind 
"  audit  ab  alio  de  proxinuj  factum  fuiwe.  Uucii-. 
"  sicul  «r8timo,n»n  mntempnendip  slihim  dedi  operte, 
"  qui  Ucali  Di!tislaiii  ....  vitam  lalMire  uieo  ttterruc 
**  mandavi  memoiite,  dunsque  lihros  de  hoc.  voletiti- 
"  bus  Olastonite  fratribus,  filiis  vestris,  dominin  rt 
"  sociis  meis.  diidum  integni  rcnim  veritate  nbsolvi. 
•' Verumtameu,  ne  quid  st-dulitalis  mew- dL-sir  officio, 
"  cjusdcm  ecclwiffi  vcstr*  nidimentum  et  pmcessutn 
"in  hujus  libri  auspicio  'repetens  ab  origine  ]Niti- 

"  '  dam." Quapropter   in    speni    niinnicliil 

"  animus  mcus  accrescit  hue  scriptum  t'ortusse  suic> 
"  tum  prociim-sse,  ut  utumpni  uccasiime  digeratur 
"  dignitas  nutriculie." 

"  lllos  ego  libellos.  wil  et  Vitam  beiili  Patritii. 
"  Miracula  venerabilis  Ueuignt.  Passioucm  mariiri.« 
"  Indruliti,  qui  simili  curu  procnderani,  jiimprideni 
**  in  eonim  jK'rmisi  vei'siiri  mnnibiis,  ut,  si  quid  citn 
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"  rationera  dictum  easet,  corrigeretur  pro  tempore. 
"  llli  vero,  propensiori  consilio  diu  scripta  trutinan- 
"  tes,  omni  me  liberaverunt  culpariim  naevo,  nichil 
'*  contuitn  religionis  aut  dantes  ofFenste  aut  defer- 
"entes  gratite." 

14.  Chronica. 

The  only  notice  we  possess  of  this  work  is  supplied 
by  the  author  in  his  prologue  to  the  Historia  JfooelUt. 
The  scope  of  the  work  is  indicated  in  the  same  pas- 
sage, which  is :  "  Pleraque  gestorum  pnecellentis 
"  memoriBe  patris  vestri  stilo  apponere  non  neglexi, 
"  et  in  quinto  libro  regalium  actuum,  et  in  tribus 
"  libellis  quibua  Chronica  dedi  vocabulum."*'  The 
king  here  alluded  to  is  Henry  I.,  father  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  to  whom  the  author  is  here 
writing.  Certain  indications  would  here  favour  the 
belief  that  the  first  portion  of  the  manuscript  436 
of  the  Lansdo^vne  Collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  a  fragment  of  this  composition,  copied  late  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Tanner  writes  as  if  he  had  seen 
the  work  in  question. 

15.  IIiSTOHiA  Novella, 

Comprised  in  three  books,  undertaken  by  the 
desire  of  the  author's  noble  friend  Kobert,  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  commenced  some  time  after  that  monarch's 
death,  and  to  have  been  continued  onwards  as  events 
arose.  The  space  of  time  it  deals  with  extends  from 
1126  to  1142,  where  it  ends  abruptly  with  a  promise 
of  a  speedy  continuation.  Of  this  piece  Sir  Thomas 
Duffus  Hardy  states  there  are  clear  traces  of  at  least 

"  Ed.  Harfy,  ii.,  687. 
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two  fiditions/'-  In  wimu  mafiuscri|iU  this  work  is 
called  the  isixth  book  of  the  Ot^ta  Jifgum,  but  tlm 
uuthor,  in  the  passage  quotetl  abinv,  meiitinns  his 
Chronica  as  an  intervening  work/* 

IG.  Kxi'l^NATio  lAniftitutiiinum  Iltorcmis. 
'I'hiK  renmrkabtc  work  is  sonivtimctt  mentioned  as 
Rri'ositio  Thrrnomm  Jeremice,  and  was  ubrid^ed  by 
William  of  Mnlmeabury  from  the  similar  work  by 
Paxchnaius  Kadbertiis.      The  antngmph  mnnuscripl, 
lately  discovered  among  the  ('ottoniiiri    umnuscripts 
in    the    British    Museum,  is  very   much   hunil  and 
defective    at    the  commencement.     At  folio   44    of 
this  book,  the  fidlowing  valuable  evidence  respect- 
ing llic  author  has  been  noted  downi  shortly  after 
1270.  by  the  same  monk  of  Mulinesbury  who  made 
marginal  notes   upon    the  aulogi-aph   of  the  flenta 
Ponfifcum.      "  ^  Iste  "Willelmus  mnnachu*  Meldu- 
"  ueusis,  monachns  fail  Malmesburia'.  sic  enini  voca- 
**  battir    quondam     locus  itle    a    quoilHni     Meldoiie 
"solitario,   qui    rcligiosus    Christiaiius    olim    illmu 
"  prills  inhabitavit ;   cujns    crux    lapidea  in   metiin 
"  claustri    stctit    ad    prcdictam    solitnrii    mcnioriam, 
''aicut  i>er  inqiiisilifinem   coiuperil  fraler  Walienis 
"  de    Clive,    prior    hujus   loci,  Anno    Domini    MCO. 
"  scptuagisimo.      ^  Hoc  etiam  iunuit  ipse  idem  in 
"  priucripio  prologi  hujvis  operin,  ubi  meiitionem  facit 
'*  de  liYsloriitt  anglicauis,  quas  ijuoudum  juvenis  edidit. 

"  §  Quod  C'tiam  angli ipse  in 

"qaarto  hujus  opens  libro,  exptniens  istum  tcxtiim 
'**Sed  et  lamiic  nudavemnt    mauimam,'  loqnens  du 

"  Cataloyat  ^T  Uril.  II «H.  ii    HJ5,  215. 
••  OmM  Rtgnm.    J£d.  iluij.  li.  6»7. 
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"  natura  stnitionis,  qualem  se  vidiase  coram  rege 
" "  The  concluding  portion  is  unfortu- 
nately 80  burnt  that  it  cannot  be  altogether  deci- 
phered, but  the  passage  referred  to  is  aa  follows: 
"  Ista  autem  strutio  avis  est  membronira  grandium, 
"  pennas  quidem  habens,  sed  volatu  carene.  Qualem 
"  in  AngUa  vidimus  tempore  Henrici  Regis  extra- 
*'  neorum  monstrorum  appetentissimus,"  standing  in 
explanation  of  the  text  "  Fiiia  populi  rnei,  etc." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  book  the  author  records 
the  pleasure  and  solace  he  has  experienced  during 
the  time  be  was  engaged  upon  the  work.  The  only 
perfect  copy  known  to  be  extant  formerly  belonged 
to  St.  Mary's,  Worcester,  and  is  now  in  the  Bodleian 
library,™  and  contains  the  prologue,  which,  as  it  has 
never  been  printed  before,  is  here  inserted  to  show 
the  statements  of  the  author  that  the'  labour  was 
undertaken  at  the  wish  of  a  "  fmter  amantissimus," 
who  complained  of  his  having  already  some  time 
ceased  to  write  history.  Notices  also  are  given, 
whereby  it  appears  that  the  author's  fortunes  are  not 
so  flourishing  as  they  have  been,  and  that  he  himself 
was  just  forty  years  of  age  when  composing  the  pre- 
face : — 

"  Sei*e  MONViSTi,  ut  stilum  diu  feriatum  ocii  uagina 
"  exuerem  ;  et  necessauis  rebns  scribendis  applicarem. 
"  Pareo  iniunctis  frater  amantissime  ;  excuaata  breui- 
"  tale  operis  quam  mihi  semper  amicam  familiarem- 
"  que  non  nescis.  Pareo  iuquam  et  eo  promptius ; 
*'  quod  adhortatio  tua,  et  ad  mores  tuos  facit,  et  meo 
*•  proposito  non  dissentit.     Olira  enim  cum  Ijistorias 

'"  So.  8«8. 
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"  Itixi :  uiridioribtut  annis  rurumqiie  lo^ticiie  amgruc* 
"  bat  rorum   iocunditM-     Xunc  sctas  progrcAsiur  ct 
"  fortuna  deterior  aliud  dicendi  gemu  ex]>u«tttlanl. 
"  Id    (^rit  proci|muni :  quod  tins  dt--h»rtari   a  scailu, 
"  quod  ad  deiim  possil  accendere.      Satis  su[>crque 
"  iiabiH  UMpic  niodn  uiximiis  a  inndo  facturi  aoslro 
"  uiimiutis.     Par  est  illi  ooti  negarv  gmtiam  ;  ()ui 
"  citra    uiiultctnm    acriureta,   in    tot    annos    indiilitit 
"  uitam.      QuudragfDarius    sum    tindio,    admuuiqiiL' 
"  pt\lem  mcdictHti'm  mt-ta^,  qiuini  diuiiius  |>salmi»ta 
"punit  humiuum  uita:  diocus:   Dies  aiuiurum   tio»>1 
"  ivonim  in  ipsis  septuaginta  anni.  si  autem  in  pew 
**  tontibus  octoyiuta  anni;  ct  amplius  t-oruni  labor  i-l 
"dolor.     (IV  Ixwix.  10.)     Ingratns  ero,  si  uou  illi 
**  reddam  diniidium,  ui^l  saltern  dimidii  dimidinm.  a 
"  quo  acccpi  totum.    Ex  omni  tgittir  materiarum  copia 
"  elegisti  mibi  lumen tationps  iereraiie  proplietiL' ;  in 
"quibus  cxponwuliM  essct  et  gmtia  corapunctionii 
"  ubcrior,  et  Hainnia  diuini  amons  incitacior.   Svtl  cut 
"  inopis  sonsus  conscius,  altum  carum  pelagiis  ingrixli 
"  pauitarem ;  uix  ab  aliquo  piionitn  no<1utum  iu1ri>  ut 
'*  uec  beatissimus  K-runimus  eas  utti^eril,  qui  cetcrue 
"  omncfl  propbetas  cxposuit;  paschaiiiuni  R  uaruoi 
**cxposttorcm  obiecisti,  pctcns   at  eum  tibi  abbrc* 
'*  uiarem.     Kst  cnim  ille  sicnt  pictato  scnsuum  it 
"  Icger,   et  nnlli    st-cnndus :    ita  quodam    Icpfire    i 
''  putabat  ui-rbitrnm  affectatu,  pamm  iocuiiduii.     Qui 
'*  propter  dcsidcras  ex  wusibus  decerpi  flosculos  tavi 
**  uerbis ;  nc  quis  sfi-monum  as])critate  ofiensus,  fructn 
"  utititatis  excldat.     Iteuera  enim  paitcnrnui  sontL^n- 
*'  tiarum  ddloratiu  quamlibut  !;omnolL>nti  inuitat  stu- 
**dium,  quaoilibct    laslidiosi    di-prt>catur   ct    euadij 
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"  tedium.  Huic  ergo  muneri  me  non  inparem  exis- 
"timans;  amicitite  tuse  morem  gero,  cui  quo  plus 
"  soluo,  plus  debeo.  Auaro  est  tenatior,  qui  amico 
"  non  reddit  fenus  uerborum ;  cui  se  magnarum  gra- 
"  tiarum  recordatur  obnoxium." 

17.  De  Sguie  Evangelistarum. 

I^land^^  asaerts  that  this  work  was  composed  by 
William  of  Malraesbury,  "  nullo  non  genere  car- 
*'  minis,"  and  contained  fifteen  books.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  it,  as  far  as  is  known  at  present. 

IS.  Itinesarium  Johannis  Abbatis  Malmes- 
buriensis. 

This  also  is  no  longer  extant,  but  a  copy  is  said 
to  have  existed  in  Bale's  Library.  The  abbot  John 
succeeded  to  Edulfs  vacancy  in  1139,  and  was  a  friend 
of  the  author,  to  whom  indeed  the  post  had  been 
offered  before  John  was  appointed.  Leland"  pre- 
served a  few  extracts,  and  gives  some  account  of  this 
book,  which  commenced  with  the  words :  "  Princi- 
"pium  et  processum  Malmesburi."  "Ex  prologo 
"  itinerarii  quod  scripsit  Gul.  Meldunensis  de  labo- 
"  riosa  Joannis  abbatis  Meldun :  profectione  versus 
"  Romam.     Jam  vero  in  Novella  Historia  diligCDter 

"  ad  hoc  nostra  vigilavit  oratio Ingenuarum 

"  mentiuro,  nisi  me  nimius  mei  amor  fallit,  experi- 
"  mento,  ut  socio  nostro  cederemue  in  abbatia  sus- 
"  cipienda,  qua  levi  negotio  plusquam  semel  potiri 
"  potuissemus.  .  ."  "Gul.  Meldun:  abbatis  nomen 
"  neglexit  .  .  .  Gul.  Melduu :  non  fuit  in  hoc  itinere 
"  comes  Joannis  abbatis,  sed  quidam  Petrus,  natione 

"   De  Scriploribui  Britanmcit,  i.  106. 
"   ColUetanea,  iii.  272. 
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"  Uiturix.  mnnachus  ojusdem  cwnobii,  et  post  Jnan* 
"nem  abbas,  a  quo  Gul:  instructiisitinerarium  scrip- 
"  sit,  mtiltis  plane  rebus  meniorabiUbus  rcfertum," 

ly.  AimuKVLvno  Amalarii  «Ie  IHvinis  Officiis. 

Three-  vxamfiles'''  of  tbU  cotD{iUulioii  exinL  In 
the  prolo^ie.  which  han  been  printed  by  Ailix.  aitd 
reprinted  by  Migne,  ample  evidence  is  given  rec[nrci- 
ing  hiti  manner  of  life  and  Rtndy  nf  history,  as  well 
as  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Church  IJooks  nf  his 
days.  The  llortbert,  to  whom  he  dedicates  bis  work, 
18  no  other  than  hi»  friend  the  Earl  of  Olnncester,  to 
whom  the  Gesta  Regum  and  Historia  Ifotellxt  had 
been  inscribed.  This  incident  of  the  warrior  asking 
the  monk  to  simplify  the  principal  text  book  of 
church  discipline  is  aa  interesting  as  it  is  natural 
We  may  gather  fmm  the  opening  senti-nce  that  the 
author  was  busily  engaged  on  his  historical  works 
"  Incipit  prfffacio  Wiilelmi  in  abbreriatione  Amaliirii. 
"  In  historicis  nos  narrationibus  occujmtos  detorsit  a 
"  propn«ito  tua,  liodberte,  voluntas.  Nuper  cnim 
"  cum  in  biblioiheca  nostra  sederemus,  et  quisque  pi-o 
**  suo  studio  libros  evolveret,  imp(^isti  in  Anialnrium 
"  dc  Ecclesiaslis  Officiis,  Cujus  cum  matcriam  ex 
"  primft  statin)  tituli  fronle  cognosceris.  aniplexus  cs 
*'  occasiouom  qua  nidimeuta  novie  pmfessionis  ani- 
"  mares.  Sed  quia  confestim  animi  tui  ataa-itatcm 
"  turbiLvit  teslimoniorura  perplt-xitus  et  sermonum 
"  asperitas,  rognsti  ut  eum  abbreviarem.  Ego  autem 
" .  .  .  .  munus  injuuctum  nou  aspemanter  accepi 
The  following  epilogue  concludes  the  work:  "  Vidt 

"  MH.  Lnmlii^lli  Palue.  >No.  363.  to.  38.  and  No. 380.  To.  171. 
Cutl.  Umti.  AdIiu.  Oxoq.,  No.  uiviii.,  fo.  113,  xii.  nuL 
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"  michi,  amice,  satisfeciase  jussioni  tuse  ut  Amalarium 
"breviarem.  Si  excidi  voto  per  imperitiam,  dabis 
"  veniam.  Si  quid  commode  et  apposite  dixi,  referee 
*'  gratias  patri  hominum,  a  quo  est  largitio  omnium 
"  bonorum " 

20.  (i.)  Db  Dictis  et  factis  memorabilibus  Philo- 
sophomm.    ■ 

(ii.)  Oassiodorus :  De  Ortographia. 

(iii.)  Caper:  De  eadem. 

(iv.)  Are  Agretii, 

(v.)    Albinus  :  De  Ortographia. 

(vi.)  Boda:  De  eadem. 

'I'hese  six  works,  the  first  composed,  the  others 
abbreviated  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  exist  in  one 
manuscript  only,''*  of  which  the  rommeucing  portion 
is  lost,  and  with  it  the  prologue,  which  undoubtedly 
would  have  given  some  curious  notices  respecting  the 
author;  nevertheless,  what  remains  of  this  nature  is 
here  printed  for  the  first  time,  and  tends  to  illustrate 
his  extreme  love  of  accuracy,  and  his  scholarly  way 
of  condensing  prolix  works. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  of  Oassiodorus  the  author 
writes:  "  Valete  fratrcs,  atque  in  orationibus  vestris 
"  mei  esse  memores  dignamini,  qui  vos  inter  cetera 
"  de  ortbographise  virtute,  et  de  distinctione  ponenda, 
"  quae  nimis  preciosa  cognoacitur,  sub  brevitate  com- 
"  monui,  et  quenaadmodum  scripturae  divine  intelligi 
"  debeant,  copiosissime  legenda  properavi.  Quatinus 
"  sicut  ego  vos  ab  imperitorum  numero  sequestratos 
"  esse  volni,  ita  vos  virtus  divina  non  patiatur  cum 
"  nequissimis    penali    societate    conjungi."      At  the 

'*  Brit.  UuB.,  MS.  Harl.,  3060,  xir.  c«nt. 
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[■nil  of  the  collection  tlic  folloning  epilogue  oc- 
curs: "  Upo  (iuillt'tmuii  Muimesberieusis  qui  hos 
"  orthographos  hie  descripsi.  ita  describeodos  {in- 
**  tavi,  ut  ariticiuiorc^s  t>x  intppxi  poncrem,  id  est, 
"  Cassjodoruui,  fapnini,  Agroctiimi.  quDtitiim  t>x  cnr- 
"  niptissiino  exemphiri  pxcerjwre  p<>tui.  Ik-dam 
"  autcm  non  totum  posui,  scd  illu  ()UH^  ante  in 
"  ceteris  anctoribiis  scripseram,  ct,  quip  iiwc  in  sno 
*•  opere  corapiluvcrut,  prtetermisi,  iuutili'iii  laborom 
"  sc'ien.s  esse  ununi  dictum  bis  in  eodem  voliiminc 
"  rcpeti.  Qutc  vero  vel  ex  se  vel  ex  aliin  supra- 
"  uomiiiatis  auctoribus  dixit,  ex  integro  scripsi.  Qui 
"  r(>liqui»i  coiiimtMlius  in  line  oliibomvit,  tpiia  quod  tlli 
*'  confuse  fecorant,  ipse  per  Hlphabetum  di^posuit. 
"  Eum  »'cutus  Albiuue  uliquaulis  post  ouni  annis  in 
"  Kbortico  nntus  est  et  altus,  8e<l  a  Karolo  Magna 
"  impenitorc  uscilus  et  ab  eo  in  mnffisUum  adfiploliis,- 
**  Dednm  in  urtliograpliiti  sun  dcfloravit.  uichil  ex  se 
**  iiditiens.  Ideo  <pti[:  in  Albino  rep|>fri  a  Beda 
"  sumpta  in  Be<la  dimisi.  Huec  iccircu  dico,  ue  pos- 
"  ten  nostri,  bj  hos  audorcs  integpos  habuerint,  judi- 
"  cent  me  vel  incuriosnni  si  bis  aliqun  striptifrim  cum 
"pa  suit  vilihsima,  vel  invidnm  si  aliqua  prrelcrmi- 
"  scrim  cum  ca  liltonttis  omnibus  in  promptu  siiu." 

21.  A  CouJtcrioK  of  Historical  and  Judicial  works, 
niostl)'  cpiuimized,  exists  in  thi.-  BiMllpian  Libmry,'' 
ttic  handwriting,  general  appearance,  and  intrint-ic 
evidence  of  which  mai'k  out  Williuni  of  Malnietibury 
a*  Uie  comjiiler  and  actual  writer  of  the  book,  TliiR 
valuable  manusciipt,  which  is  Uvrv  t<luted  fnr  Ibe  first 
time  to  be  the  undoubted  autogmph  iif  our  author, 

»  Arub.  SeldMi,  1}.  II]  {Hi),  (No.  Z-lHi  of  toho  C»taionvt  of  }tim.) 
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is  a  small  thick  fuUo,  written  id  a  close,  upright,  and 
clear  hand,  with  double  columns  and  illuminated 
initials,  green,  red,  and  blue,  without  adornments. 
The  hand  is  unmistakably  identical  with  that  of  the 
Opera  Anaelmi  and  Gesfa  Pontijicmn  already  noticed. 
The  manuscript  affords  throughout  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  peculiar  methods  of  correction,  by 
erasure,  transpositions,  interlineations,  and  rescrip- 
tion  of  obscure  passages,  as  employed  by  the  author 
so  frequently  in  his  other  autographs :  here  as  there, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  employe<l  to  indicate 
changes  in  the  sequence  of  words  or  sentences,  and 
the  Greek  letters  JT  and  B  for  introducing  new 
matter  from  the  margin  (in  one  instance  fourteen 
lines  are  thus  marked  for  insertion).  The  cdntents 
of  the  book  are  as  follow : — 

(i.)  Daretis  Phrygii  Historia  de  excidio  Trojse, 
cum  prologo  Cornelii  Nepotis  ad  Crispum  Sallna- 
tium.     Incipit:  Ex  libro  primo  Isidori  .... 

(ii.)  Excerptum  de  lAbris  Catonis  de  Originibus. 

(iii.)  Excerptum  ex  Justino  de  rebus  Romanorum. 

(iv.)  Paulus  Orosius  Presbiteri,  de  miseris  mundi, 
contra  Paganos  ad  B.  Augustinum. 

These  four  articles  are  in  William  of  Malmesbury's 
handwriting. 

(v.)  Pauli  Eutropii  de  Gestis  Romanorum  libri 
decern,  cum  additionibus  PauU  Casinensis  monachi. 

(vi.)  Jurdanis  episcopi  Ravennatis  Liber  abbrevia- 
tionia  de  Gestis  Romanorum  ad  Vigilium. 

In  the  hfth  and  sixth  articles  the  handwriting  of  the 
body  of  the  subjects  is  not  the  same,  but  of  the  same 
period ;  these  have  been  very  copiously  corrected  by 
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the  hand  of  Maltnesbury  himiwlf,  who  has  b1si>  added 
A  {m)li>giio  to  t\w  iifth  article,  oommencing  n-ilh  the 
words  Vox  Wii.u.Liii  in  red  capital*,  hannp  a  linp 
drawn  ihnmgh  them.     ''  Sequentu-s  decern  libnis  dc 
"  Gestis  llomanoriim  Eutmpiiis  ad  Vah-ntt-m  Itnpi 
"  torem  edidit,  rpiiljuH  quia  Puiilus  montis  Cassint'nsi: 
*'  monachus  miilta  adjecit,  ciir«   nobis  fuit  noniiii 
**  eorum  aeparatim  puncre,  ut  quid  a  quo  dictum  si 
"  lector  possit  intelligere.     Seqiientes  etiain  qntnqu' 
"  libros  usque  ad  Justinianum  idi>ra  I'aulus  ex  pluri 
^*  bus  auctoribus  et  oiaxime  Jordane  contexuit,  «icu 
"in  margine  annotare  curavimns;  Pauln  autem  sicu 
"Orrisium  preposuimiis,  itn  Jurdanem  subjiinxiinn 
*'  ut  ex  utnjque  sane  habi-at  lector  iiitrgrt)?  quos  isi 
**  putavit  deflomiidos.     A  Junliiiinuo  nultrm  usque 
**  Ludovicum  collegit  Haimn  monachiis  FIoriuceiiKis.' 
(vii.)  "  Incipit  adbreviutio  Willelmj,"  in  red  cupita 
at    the   bottom  of  a  folio  in    William  of  Malnie 
bur}-'s  handwriting,    which    recommences    here    an 
runs  on   tbvoufjihout  the   remainder  of    the  worj 
"Willelmi  (cujusdam,  Calal.  MSS.  Angl.  et  Ilibc 
1697),  Adbreviatio  de  Geslis  im{K'ratonim  ex   Hi. 
toria  Haimoiiis  abbntis  Honacensis  collecia."  At  th 
end  of  this  article  the  abbrcviator  has  added :  "Nunc 
"  quia  quicqui<l  de  principibus  Italia;  et  Komie  potiii* 
"  mus    invcniie  cura>inius  nou    oniittere,  cinjp-uuni 
*'  videtur  leges  Komanorum  appoiiere,  non  eas  qua&^ 
"Justiuianus  fecit,  cssi-t  euim  hoc  ingentis  oiwris  hI^| 
"labori»,sed  eas  qnas  'ITieodosius  minor,  filius  Ar- 
"  chadii,  u  temporibufi  ('onntantini   usque  nd  Mium 
"sub    titulo     uniuscujusque     im|>eratoris     colh-git."* 
After  the  list  of  works,  he  adds:  "Sed  quia  quo-- 
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"  dam  sunt  in  legibus  imperatorum  obscura  ad 
"  plenum  intellectum,  apposutmus  libroB  institu- 
"  tioniim  Gaii  et  Pauli  juriscousultonim." 

(viii.)  Cndex  Theodosianus  per  epistolam  connexus 
supradictse  historise. 

(ix.)  NovellBe  constitiitiones  Theodosii  ad  Valen- 
tinianum  Imperatorem  occidentis. 

(x.)  Valentiniani  Novellarum  legum  liber. 

(xi.)  D.  Marciani  Novell,  legum  liber. 

(xii.)  Majoriani  Imp.  leges. 

(xiii.)  Severi  Imp.  leges. 

(xiv.)  Anthemii  leges. 

(xv.)  Institutiones  Gaii  in  Epitomen  redactEB. 

(xvi.)  Julii  Pauli  Institutionum  liber  quinque : 
una  cum  Arriani  explicationibus. 

In  the  libmry  of  Balliol  College'^  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  transcripts  by  William  of  Malmesbury, 
very  similar  to  the  foregoing,  and  thus  described  in 
the  Rev.  O.  Coxe's  Catalogue:  — 

"  (i.)  Eutropius;  Ilistoria  Romana,  &c.,  libri  xvi. 
"  Omnes  in  unum  corpus  redacti  et  glossis  marginali- 
"  bus  prologoque  adaucti  per  Gulielmum  monachum 
"  Malmesburiensem. 

"  (ii.)  Jordanis,  sive  Jomandis  Kp.  Ravennatis  de 
"  Gestis  Romanorum  ad  Vigilium,  abbreviationis  liber, 
"  cum  tiotis  marginalibus  a  Will.  Malmesburiensi 
"  confectis. 

"  (iii.)  Willelmi  Malmesburiensis  abbreviatio  ex 
"gestis  Haimoiiis  de  Imperatoribus,  cum  prologo  et 
"  notis  marginalibus. 

"  (iv.)  Pauli  Orosii  Presbiteri  de  Onnesta  mundi 
"  libri  septem,  cum  prologo  notisque  marginalibus." 
"  No.  125,  fo.  206,  XV.  cent. 
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Th«?  fftct  of  William  of  Malniosbiiry's  abbreviating 
such  historical  works  as  these  testifies  to  the  extent 
of  his  reading  and  \m  laudable  endeavour  to  present 
history  in  a  pleaidnjf  and  condwe  form  to  those  who 
shrunk  i-ilher  bj  reason  of  intuiiMicity  or  want  of  time 
from  plodding  through  long  works  and  pmtracu-d 
compiiBitionM^  He  shows  a  steady  puqHi«e  of  initint' 
ing  the  readers  nf  his  abbey  and  of  olher  such  into  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  their  religions  mid  learned 
profession,  without  obliging  them  to  have  reeourse 
to  the  original  authorities  only  too  often  conflict' 
ing  in  their  testimony  upon  material  jiointa,  and 
requiring  some  such  rritiral  judgment  us  his  to 
unravel  the  apparent  contradictions  of  their  state- 
ments. 

23.  Marginal  notes  to  lActanlius  nnd  Tertnllian. 

The  folhnving  pnsMge  occurs  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Hftnuscripts  belonging  to  BnlHol  College: — ■ 

"No.  79,  XV.  century,  (i.)  C.  F.  I^ctanlii  Opera 
'^  vnrio,  scilicet  Institutionnm  Divinnnim  adversus 
"gentes  libri  septem; — De  Ira  Dei; — De  Opificio 
"Dei. 

"  (ii.)  Tertnlliani  Apologeticum  de  Ignorantia 
"  Jhesu  Chrifiti.  Hujus  ut  ct  snperiurum  libmruni 
*'  margines  notis  pa.'wim  iltnstmtie  sint,  contenta  in 
"  adverso  tcxlu  exhibentibns.  riuonim  nnctorem 
"  censet  Langbainus  fuisse  Gulielmum  Maimer- 
"  buriensem  ...."• 

23.  There  exist  throughout  the  Gestn  Ponfijicum' 
notiees  whicli  tend  to  show  that  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  was  collecting  and  ci^impiling  the  lives  of  the 
EngliKh  Saiuts ;  in  one  passage  he  snys  he  is  anxious 
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to  record  acts  of  Saints  not  generally  known,"  in 
another  that  he  will  write  the  lives  of  St.  Merewinna 
and  St.  Elfleda,  if  he  should  gather  any  particulars 
about  them  ;^^  again,  that  he  would  write  an  account 
nf  St.  Samson,  archbishop  of  Dol,  but  his  doings  are 
well  known,  and  he  himself  is  busy  upon  the  miracles 
of  native  Saints,  "  indigenarum  Sanctorum  miraculis 
"scribendis  occupatas  manus  habeo;'*^'  then  again, 
that  h('  is  desirous  of  writing  upon  the  English 
Saints,  but  is  hindered  by  want  of  materials  and  lack 
of  ability,*'  for  he  owes  much  to  the  Saints  of  his 
country."*'  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  was  doubtless 
hia  intention  to  compile  a  kind  of  Acta  Sanctorum, 
but  whether  it  was  ever  accomplished  or  not,  cannot 
well  be  determined  at  this  time ;  there  exists,  never- 
theless, in  the  British  Museum*'  a  copy,  made  in  the 
fourteentti  century,  of  a  series  of  I^ives  of  Saints,  all 
prior  to  the  time  of  our  author,  and  though  some 
late  additions  have  been  inserted,  the  style  and  treat- 
ment would  appear  to  indicate  William  of  Malmes- 
bury  as  the  originator  of  the  work.  Among  other 
Ii\-eR,  those  of  the  two  Sainted  Virgins  Merewinna 
and  Kitleda  will  be  found,  and  many  of  the  chapters 
consist  of  extracts  from  Malmesbury's  works,  .Un- 
fortunately the  book  is  imperfect,  and  wants  both 
commencement  and  finishing  portion,  so  that  any 
hint  tlie  prologue  or  epilogue  might  have  contained 
respecting  the  compiler  of  the  manuscript  is  now 
lost  to  investigation.     These  lives  are  preceded  by  a 

^   Geila  Pimtijieum.  \>\>.  2",  21.  "•  Ifiid,  pp.  254,  a77. 

"  Ihid.  p.  175.  "  lUd,  p.  437. 

"  Ibid.  p.  IWl.  «  MS.  L«nid.,  436. 
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fragment  of  a  Chronicle  which  has  been  by  some,  but 
I  think  with  hardly  sufficient  reason,  considered  to 
be  part  of  Williana  of  Malmesbury's  Chronica,  already 
mentioned  as  tost  to  us. 

Bale^  also  attributes  the  following  works  to  our 
author : — 

Gbnbalogia  Henrici  Secundi. 

Dg  Gente  Vuydenorum, 

Db  Viktutibus  Sanctorum, 

Sermones  et  Epistolas  atque  alia  plura. 
Of  these  the  first  is  a  small  portion  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  dedication  of  the  Gesta  Pontificum,  or  some 
other  work,  to  Henry  I.,  and  only  exists  in  the  early 
B  trauscnpt  of  that  book,^  and  is  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  twelfth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  on  the  fly  leaf  at  the  end  of  the  abbreviated 
life  of  St.  Aldhelm.  The  other  titles  are  not  known 
to  be  extant,  but  Sir  Thomaa  Duffus  Hardy  considers 
them  to  be  portions  of  other  works  already  noticed. 

"  Ei.  Basil.  1577,  p.  187. 

•*  Brit.  MuB.,  MS.  Cott.  Clauding.  A.V..  To.  133. 
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TBANSLATIOS     OF     SELECTED     PASSAGES     OF    THE 
OBSTA    POyrJFJCVif.  AFTEHWARUS    KUA8BD. 

1.  There  ia  one  trait  in  King  William  Il.'s 
cliararter  which  should  rightly  appear  maifnificent, 
that  hf.  who  had  the  power  to  effect  everything 
he  wished,  chose  mther  to  evade  ii  great  many  rhings 
hy  jesting,  and  turning  them  ialo  jokes,  contrary 
to  the  real  judgment  of  his  mind. 

Altliougli  tio  considomtioa  of  God,  no  sanctity  of  any 
mail  sooTor,  uoiild  Htviu  the  torront  of  his  waywardneea,  yet 
he  would  uvoid  acting  upon  what  wiut  xaid  lo  him,  either  by 
Bwelliag  witli  anger,  or  hy  troutiug  the  iDftttor  with  what 
aocmcd  to  him  to  be  faoetiouBDCsft,  as  i.s  very  gcnontlly 
known  in  these  daya. 

For  inBtance,  when  the  bi8hr)ps  proposed  that  he 
shonld  give  permission  for  a  general  prayer  through- 
out the  kingdom,  to  prevail  on  (>od  that  he  would 
(deign  to  put  it  into  his  heart  to  appoint  a  shepherd 
for  the  succour  of  the  mother  church,  he  replied, 
full  of  play,  and  dissembling  his  cholcr  with  a  smile : 
"  I'rny  as  ye  please,  1  for  my  part  shall  do  as  T 
I  plefwe,  for  nobody's  praying  shall  ever  thwart  my 
wishes."    pp.  89,  90. 

2.  But  the  King  did  not  long  preserve  the  integrity  of 
hia  faith,  for  on  tho  very  day  of  Anselm'a  first  entry  into 
his  nrchiepiscDpntc,  he  acnt  one  Runnulf  to  dJaputo  with  him 
respocling  the  privileges  belonging  to  tho  church.  An- 
aolui's  mind  was  diatnrbod  by  tliia  unwonted  procoeding, 
iind  he  not  only  foresaw,  hut  fon.-toIcI  llint  many  ihinga 
wonld  not  turn  out  prosperoasly  for  him  while  he  occupied 
that  honourable  post.     For  the  King  kept  on  hunting  out 
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narrfllit  wilh  him  and  wiUi  erery  ow,  nnd  getting  ap 
fouuilo(]  chargce,  wberrby  bo  might  nnuwa  money  j  beii 
ika  rruel  id  kin  oxtorCioDB  ne  ho  wiu  Uriah  iu  wnstiog 
illgotton  wealth.  At  one  timo  be  would  show  tho  claws 
the  Uarpiea,  nt  suother  the  luxury  of  Cleopatn,  butU.  every 
tiino  nod  ovurywhoro  bis  uttor  n-ckkesoess  was  made  maoi- 
frwt.  If,  for  insUuioo,  niiy  onu  of  his  own  accx>rd  offered  lo 
nink«  him  »  pn-itCDt,  iiidoxK  tho  nmotint  olfun^d  Hgrecd  with 
whnt  he  had  expocteil  to  n-coivc,  he  would  fnrthwilh  pot 
tite  offerer  iato  such  ii  fright  with  hit*  flitlclnug  ghtncea  that 
bo  would  at  last  bring  tbo  poor  man  to  give  htm  whatun 
ho  cliUHc  to  demaud.  By  such  duplicity  of  conduct,  bo  pi 
curod  for  himself  much  diasati&faction  with  the  oUiora,  hut' 
AuBulro  ooDccived  on  idin  of  turniug  this  very  tmit  in  tha 
King's  chAractPT  to  bis  own  advantage,  and  offered  lo 
him  fifty  poandii,  hoping  that  tho  nffiurs  of  the  Cburch' 
wouhl  l>c  more  benefited  tf  ho  obtunod  a  gafor  footing  at 
court.  Tho  King,  uccording  to  hia  wont,  nftor  being  rooUi. 
fiol  with  the  promise  of  the  gift,  iu  rt^ply,  upbntided  him 
wilh  the  Rmallnoss  of  it,  and  refused  to  bo  pvntuaded  by 
Anselm,  who  promised  that  if  he  received  iKLi  gmcioualy  hi 
ehould  rooeivo  a  larger  oSi-riog  whenever  the  liboratity  ol 
his  hiahops  might  enable  him  to  make  it;  the  king,  cflectin; 
nothing  by  hi.t  itlnviNh  importunity,  while  tho  arebbttihop  p: 
oouded  immedintely  to  Iny  out,  for  thn  honolit  of  tho  poor,  tbi 
money  that  bud  been  UiniHl  back  upon  him,  being  rnthor  eve 
joyed,  and  somewhat  softening  his  religioua  rigour  with  a  plea- 
sant smile,  because,  through  this  repuUe  Uod  bad  prescvred 
the  integrity  of  bis  fame.  And  indeed,  na  there  ia  nothing  that 
cannot  be  doprociatoil  by  words,  however  well  it  may  bava 
been  done  in  fact,  so  thiw  would  have  been  assuredly  (juoted 
as  on  example  of  ono  uf  Ansclm's  biid  actions,  hud  be  given 
tho  money,  for  men  would  \iavc  assorted  that  simony  had 
instigi^Ufd  him  lo  do  what  ho  hiul  wishiMl  to  bo  doino  out  of 
A  real  desire  of  strengthening  Ciod's  cause.  Henceforth 
William  conceived,  and  for  tbc  whole  of  tho  time  ensuing 
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s  porpeta&l  diacord  a^nst  bim ;  and  waa  glad 
ho  was  abit'  to  find  somo  raoana  whereby  he  might  dia- 
irit  AiiHelm'i>  confiilL-iico,  mid  pravont  him  from  oxercuiing 
lit  iiontifical  nuthority  in  tho  roprossin^r  of  vlco.  And 
rurilicii-,  whoa  bo  Maioablj  proposod  to  tho  King,  who  was 
on  tho  point  of  going  abroml,  thtit  permiiwion  fhould  be 
given  Tor  Councitii  to  bo  ct'lobmtcd,  nbbot«  appointed  to 
Tnoanl  aliboyit,  and  horribin  crimu  rcprcuod  by  a  myal 
odk't,  thn  King  tiatly  refuBcd  ov<'ryttiing,  and  naxfrli'd  tJiat 
ho  luid  tried  all  ho  could  to  bring  greiit  cniitenipt  upon  him 
in  daring  to  say  to  him  what  Lanrmnc  had  never  preBtimcd 
to  inentioD  to  hia  royal  fathvr ;  that  aa  to  Councils  ho  would 
havi!  tlicm  txlcbrulcd  whttji  ho  thonght  fit,  and  ouly  tho»P 
aubjucta  which. hu  pnipwod,  dincnttiitod  by  the  Council;  Uiat 
tho  abboya  were  hist  own,  and  he  would  do  aa  he  chow  with 
tlinm  ;  and  to  sum  up  all,  ho  would  do  whiitpver  came  into 
Ilia  head,  in  rospoct  of  his  vills.  Then  it  was  that  Anaolm 
overod  from  th«  ufTendod  Kpirit  of  the  King'a  actaODt, 
that  ho  was  strtk-hiiig  forth  his  tianda  in  vain  agniuBt  • 
torruiit,  and  scut  mi^sHviigerK  to  bog  him  either  to  receive 
him  graoiouvly  agiun  into  fnoudahip,  or  to  statr  plainly  the 
nalnre  of  hi»  offence ;  for  he  would  not  refuse  to  undergo 
jndguu>nt  according  to  the  heinotumcaa  of  hia  fault,  provided 
that  tho  reverence  due  to  liia  nuik  were  not  attacked.  The 
answer  he  received  waa  that  the  King  had  nothing  to  aocuae 
him  of,  and  yet  would  not  receive  him  again  into  hia  favour, 
for  ho  would  not  hear  him ;  whereat  AuHolm,  perceiving  how 
it  was  tikoly  to  turn  out,  took  coiiDHct  with  tho  bishops 
about  him,  and  elicited  from  their  reply  tho  hidden  mystor)- 
of  what  wuM  said.  That  the  royiJ  mind  ciuld  ho  appunaed 
by  money,  would  he  offer  him  again  the  name  sum  or  % 
greater  one  than  he  had  yet  offered.  Then  the  archbishop 
ahakea  hia  head  at  their  words,  unworthy  of  them,  and 
lolaims :  "  Gotl  forbid  that  I  obtain  my  lord's  grace  by 
**  purchase,  aa  thongh  T  thought  tho  excollenco  of  auch 
"  great  majoe^  w«rc  to  be  procurod  for  the  price  of  a  thing 
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"aatnahy  and  peri&liablo.  For  wore  I  to  oonceive  (h»t  b« 
"  were  willing  to  sell  it,  I  itliDald  1k>  diahonoaring  my  lord, 
"  to  whom  1  owo  fiuth  and  hoooor,  by  the  bare  thoagfat  of 
*'  •Bcb  basonoM.  Tlioreruro  I  will  not  own  give  him  wluU 
"  I  oflbrcd  him  before,  beoaiuo  it  has  been  laid  onl  to  better 
"  DflM,  Dor  anything  else,  becMUe  I  do  not  wish  to  pnrcbase 
"  Uw  fnendahip  of  one  man  by  plundering  tny  own  meM^ 
"Porbaps  also  he  might  grow  accustomed  to  iuvcntiof^ 
"  causes  for  being  angry,  if  he  succeeded  on  this  oocanoa, 
"  and  little  by  little  consume  the  slender  fortonoa  of  the 
"  country  people  by  the  costly  way  required  to  pacify  faim." 
Tlieee  romarkii  wore  carried  to  the  cars  of  the  King  in  an 
exaggeratod  fona  by  Dvil-designing  informers,  and  he  grew 
BO  wratliful  thiit  \iv  onU-rad  him  to  be  gone  at  onco  fi 
the  court,  and  renounced  all  mbjection  to  the  archtopiscoi 
power.  So  the  King  set  out  for  Nonnaa^,  and  Ansi 
for  Kent,  the  one  with  swelling  and  savage  spirit,  tbo  oihi 
with  gentle  mind  awaiting  Qod's  own  time  for  a  remedy 
his  misfortune,    pp.  84,  &&  o. 

8.  Not  long  afterwards  it  was  commonly  reported 
Pope  Urban  was  dead,  and  had  thereby  anticipated  the  ten^ 
he  hod  appointed  for  King  William's  answer;  for  ho  hod  giren 
him  a  remand  until  Michaelmas,  that  after  betng  mollified 
by  this  respect  shown  to  him,  ho  might  the  more  atteattrcly 
coUoct  the  Potcr-poncc  and  forwonl  them  to  Rome.  But 
the  King  kept  on  putting  off  the  matter  with  various  pre- 
tences, iind  itt  length  flatly  refused  to  act;  and  when  he 
heard  of  Uio  Pope's  death  exclaimed,  "  May  he  who  carea 
"  for  it  incur  the  iiatred  of  God ;"  and  not  content  with  this 
ho  added,  "  It  has  happimod  fortunately  for  mo,  and  just  iu 
"  good  time,  that  ho  did  not  got  my  money."  So  alw^ 
when  ho  in([uircd  about  the  character  of  Urbaot's  anccessor, 
and  wail  iufortiied  that  the  new  Popo  hud  some  tmttA  of 
character  aimilar  to  tliat  of  Anselm,  he  rried  ont,  "By 
"  God's  visage  t  if  such  on  one  he  be,  it  will  noDgfat  avail 
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"  hiiD ;  for  verily,  if  Aii8oltii  liiiiisvlf  wore  Pop«  I  would  do 
"  iw  I  pli^ute."  CroHs-gruiuod  luiil  iiirogiuit  ua  Ii6  wan,  ftod 
OK  disloyal  towards  (iod  rut  liu  waa  U^wardii  mankind  ;  pro* 
fo!<.iiiig  indeed  tlie  Chriatiao  religion,  bat  this  unyrv  from 
habit  tbaii  love  of  it,  eofing  that  he  wiug  bribed  with  inuuey, 
fuid  would  have  procui'cd  the  rulnpso  into  Jud^sm  of  many 
Jews,**  who  hud  been  convorti^'d  to  Christianity.  He  hi'ld 
that  idl  thing*  took  place  (u;oording  to  fate,  and  habitually 
belioTod  Aud  declarod  th»t  nooo  of  iho  H^ute  bad  the 
.power  to  awist  us.  Uonittniitly  chiding  and  Haying,  "  Do 
"  tliao  thcBO  long  dciul  ouch  take  the  trouble  to  iutcrest 
"  iheDnelves  wit^  our  afikirs  ? "  And  I  further  bolioro 
that  were  bo  to  bo  oxcomoiuaicated  by  (Jie  Pops,  bo  would 
not  care  mudi  fur  it,  who,  as  &r  oa  regarded  his  conHCtenoe, 
took  little  lieed  if  he  went  witliout  the  Bacramonlti  year 
after  yoar.  What  tiliall  1  say  of  thi«  f  U  it  not  more 
horrible  than  all  hin  purjurj'  T  A  Diiinlwr  of  mou  bad  been 
ed  of  poaching  deor,  aud  he  ordered  that  thoy  bM 
ould  be  put  to  the  proof  by  the  oixlonl  of  red-hot  iron. 
Three  dayH  after,  when  all  wcru  brought  before  bim,  with 
tlieir  bodies  untouched  by  tlte  fire,  iticen»od  beyond  hiK 
wont,  he  burst  out  in  thoso  words :  "  What  ia  thin  ?  Is  Ood 
"a  jn»t  judge?  May  he  who  ever  bolioTOS  it  henceforth 
"  perish,  lliroiighont  the  lulls  and  valloya  my  jadgmout 
"  alone,  not  God's,  ehall  be  acknowledged,  because  at  my 
"  good  pleasure  tbo  inhabitants  shall  bo  tried  both  here  and 
"  cvurywbero."  Those  who  heard  him  say  theee  words  were 
horrified,  and  I,  too,  shudder  as  I  write  them  down.  But 
rca»on  calls  mo  buck,  as  I  nm  going  on  to  say  more,  and 
reminds  uc  that  I  ouglit  not  to  pass  a  hard  judgment  upon 
the  dead,  who  luut  a  judge  superior  to  fate,  at  whoso  jiidg- 
meut  every  creaturi-  tri*inbU-M.  And  not  a  very  long  time 
aAcrwards,  he  paid  tJie  penalty  of  his  words  and  actions, 
being  piurcud  through  the  vitals  with  an  arrow,  as  I  hare 
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nid  clsewlioro.  Vheire  is,  too,  uDuthur  ruwwm  wliich  do  less 
strongly  urgcM  tno  to  dtwuit  from  n'loting  ill  ndiotiB  of  hay 
wlioRiMoovor  in  my  history ;  for  thu  dosiro  nf  dniug  evil  in 
cuaxod  on  bjr  Imiw-ing  bml  notions  mentioned,  Mid  so  one 
loiu-Dit  how  to  bring  uiK>uL  whal  hiu  been  doDe  bofutv; 
neiLber  ia  ibat,  wbioh  bos  ever  ut  any  limu  bovu  perpe^ 
tntoil,  Mamped  mit  by  tnng  process  of  linii!.  Adultery  is 
losrood  wliilo  its  dcluiU  nrv  mtrrAUi],  ii»d  iu  like  erfl 
uuuinor  ovory  crimu  is  suggested  to  ibo  mind  more  fordblyt 
ftM  th<^  imrliciitnrK  of  U»  r^miniiwioii  nro  more  tboniuglily 
cxpliiiiu-<l.  Kjithvr  lut  llii-  iniquity  of  age  be  overwhelim-d 
by  its  own  moapacity,  l«t  foulness  fall  oat  of  oso  a»  Umo 
goes  ou,  lut  orildoing  lie  buried  with  thoae  wbu  pntctwo  it, 
let  ns  only  rcliite  LbuHu  ibiuga  wliiub  stimtil&to  ingunuous 
minds  to  better  deeds ;  lut  us  pass  orer  in  iUbdou  all  tboae 
RCtiuiu)  wLicb  oithiir  frutu  tht-^r  voluptnouHnoss  cxeito  oar  loBt, 
or  from  tlu>  horrible  iiftlurv  of  thuir  rulribotion  rooso  unr 
droad.  On  tbo  news  of  William's  death,  Ansctm  shed 
tows,  proofs  of  tbo  truth  of  bis  grief.  pv)dc^ic«'«  of  bis^tf 
unooro  uflbotion.  And  whiU)  sobs  obokful  his  utteninoc  he  ^4 
boro  witnuttH  witU  u  roverout  voivo  thai  bv  bud  never  before 
been  afflicted  with  u  greater  distress ;  and  thai  he  would 
willingly  pnrcbase,  had  it  been  possiblo  for  bis  wish  U>  be 
perforniod,  ljy  liia  nwn  dt'piirluro  from  tliin  world,  Willium's 
rvlnm  to  it.  But  <M)pbHuly,  Ucniy  I.,  wbo  snccecded 
William,  abowcd  an  nptnoss  of  charncter  for  governing  the 
kingdom  that  guve  itcupv  for  indulging  tho  fidlcst  hopv,  for 
hu  immudintoly  conununicut«d  with  Ansebn,  tho  Gtthor  of  his 
country,  by  a  nipid  diitpatch,  rcispucting  bis  ruturu,  and  to 
on  aflablo  letter  invitud  hjrn  to  como  at  once,  bogging  that 
he  would  at  loiiat  como  and  lond  a  band  to  help  tho  tottering 
kingdom,  mid  adjudge  oiuhok  tliut  were  awniting  hi^i  nod 
of  deoisioQ.  Auxelm  vnn  much  uiuvod  at  tblH,  uml  set  out 
frum  Burgundy  to  the  great  grief  uf  the  inhabitants,  sad 
arriving  in  EngUmd  to  ihi-  vxcicwtive  rloliglit  of  his  own 
people  WM  favouiubly  received  by  the  now  king,  aud  ad- 
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mitt«<3  un1i«ititAtitijf  tite  King's  anww  fWua  bvtng  bhmodt 
an  l.iici  cei-uiiiouy  had  ali-cody  been  pertbmied  before  An- 
selm's  arrival,  by  (Jio  person  whom  tho  Kiug  thought  ha 
rniiM  with  reikson  rely  od  to  bestow  it.  Rut  wbeii  tho  Kiug 
Attkcd  him  to  do  homnge,  and  receive  the  investiture 
of  pccliisiosticid  {)OHSc«Hiontt,  ho  draw  himeolf  up  at 
ODCO,  witli  It  ro|)1y  tbiit  iidinittcd  of  DO  two  intorpraliaioim, 
and  openly  dockred  th»t  the  Uouiioil  of  Rome  had  appuititvd 
QSOOtnnniQicatiou  for  all  auob  offenders,  and  that  he  wan  un- 
willing to  invalidate  thi'  power  of  a  Council  iu  nOiioli  ho  had 
hiuiHcli'  by  hia  prcHence  assiittod,  for  it  is  fooliitli  not  to  nboy 
the  biw  which  you  make  youisolf.  If  tho  lord  King  would 
permit  him,  he  would  pi-L'servc  tho  integrity  of  bia  faith, 
withont  hotnago  or  invmtiturc,  and  by  Uod'tt  gracu  would 
not  bo  guilty  of  any  omiKsion  of  hiti  duty.  But,  if  Dot,  hu 
would  at  once  ])rcpiire  to  n.-turn  whonce  he  htul  come. 
Tlieso  words  of  Annt^lm'a  &uit  tlio  King  into  »  vast  Don  of 
troablea;  for  by  driving  Atisolm  away  ho  would  turn  all 
men's  good  intentions  from  him,  because  of  his  disagnie- 
jDunt  with  tho  Suint,  and  in  hke  manner  would  incur  God'o 

iger ;  but  if  he  yielded  iti  respect  of  the  homage  and  in- 
vutttitnru,  hu  fandeil  that  vury  btUc  or  no  power  would  be 
loft  for  liinwulf.  Wherefore,  after  pondering  iho  nrgiimentu 
for  and  i^^ainitl  Itim,  he  invested  tho  arclibiidiup  with  all  his 
riglitet,  luid  referrud  (o  the  Pope  for  lulviee  iu  the  ufiaim 
remaining  to  be  Hehtled. 

i-u  the  ineiuitimc  Uie  romoured  approach  of  Count  Ilud- 
berb  to  England  drove  for  a  time  all  snch  thiiiga  out  of 
their  mindH.  Tho  King  himiwlf,  out  of  fear  lost  ho  loae  hts 
kingdom,  and  luirdly  mire  of  his  life,  rested  all  hia  hope 
upon  Ansclm  olouc,  trusting  all  tliu  secrets  of  Uio  kingdom 
to  him,  and  [irrimiauig  upon  nath  to  inid<e  g<j(id  litwm. 

On  many  oecasions,  too,  whim  Anseltn  w)i»  present  iho 
King  would  conveno  a  court  of  the  nobles  whom  he  chiefly 
inia])octcd  of  periitly,  that  tho  archbishop  by  his  ducuiiraus 
might  terrify  them  from  exeeutiug  their  projocUi.      And 
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AiiAolm  WHS  uot  uncooficdous  of  this,  for  be  would  so  dis> 
cowna  apuu  good  fikith  and  p{<r6dy,  wbebhor  tbu  coaveraa* 
tioii  lisppimod  to  ttini  tliat  way  or  bo  lutd  to  turn  tb  from 
oUier  Hubjfot!!  very  (liS'cruiit,  nuil  iii  limu  bo  could  iMsily 
dotooL  tho  hidd(.'ii  workings  of  tbotr  minds  from  Lbo  out- 
ward g««tiirO)t  of  tJioir  body.  For  tboso  wlio  vtaru  conscioiu 
of  tlieir  guilt  bvlmyiid  thvir  untiwiovM  by  tbu  pnilor  of 
tboir  counteimiico,  tlio  otliora  witli  op«n  frout  nuil  vivid 
glADces  eagerly  liat«ned  to  bim  wbile  Iid  spoke,  oud  sfen 
applauded  bim  when  bo  hod  spokeD.     pp.  104>106  n. 

4.  Skuittoii,  Detta  of  Hiiyuux,  brotbur  of  Thotiuw  I. 
Anhbiskop  of  York,  and  father  of  Tbomas  U.  AnJibiitbop, 
BDOOeeded  Vulstan,  a  man  of  no  alight  litenu-y  oliicalion, 
but  00  somptuoas  a  glutton  that  in  these  days  ho  nould 
bsTe  been  called  a  more  sink  of  eatables;  a  man  who  would 
never  allow  »uy  opportunity  of  luxury  U'  pass  by  hii«i- 
joyed,  il'  only  lio  might  ihorcut  stufl'  his  puoncb  with  more 
dotionto  provocatiToa  to  apputito. 

It  was  usuid  to  put  bvforo  him  a  troBcber  tbst  wouUl 
voiitoin  a  ({uartor  of  pork  aud  twotity-four  capons,  in  ordor 
ibat  wbt'ii  liw  Iiiui  grt-odily  gorgod  biiiii<<-lf  willi  xhv  prime 
pnrt»,  bo  might  pasn  ou  or  give  what  rcni&iuud  in  tbu  di^di 
to  him  who  aot  next,  thus  saving  his  good  manners.  Bui 
for  itll  this,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  poor,  and  would 
givo  asaiatance  to  at  leaet  three  hundred  every  day.  In 
other  respects  he  showed  au  inconsistency  of  character, 
seeing  that  hu  expelled  thu  monks  whom  Wlstan  had  eatab- 
Itahed  at  WoBlbury,  and  look  away  Uioir  vhortur,  and  yet 
tlio  very  same  man,  whouuvor  be  oamu  back  from  London, 
would  bring  Hoini-lliiii^  prt'ciiimt  to  jiDn-o  as  on  omunont 
for  liis  church,  a  record  tif  his  memory.  Somulimcs  bo 
would  bvbiivc  to  hia  moiiku  with  libi-Tidily  and  honour,  at 
othunt  ho  would  treat  them  iis  if  ho  were  &  plunderer.  Ho 
is  believed  to  have  died  choked  with  fatness,  just  when  bis 
ripoaing  yearn  be^[a&  to  tell  upon  the  unwieldineos  of  hia 
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body,  an  unworthy  end  indeed  for  an  anointed  bishop.  To 
bis  poat  succeeded  Tiulf,  the  kin^s  chapUin,  who  in  like 
manner  lefb  behind  him  the  remembrance  of  few  worthy 
deeds,  resembling  his  predecessor  in  hia  obesity,  but  he 
dift'ered  from  him  in  hospitality.  He  in  no  way  added  to 
the  decorations  of  his  church,  but  by  little  and  little 
stripped  and  diminished  it  of  those  which  others  had  con- 
ferred upon  it.  Just  as  some  men  while  yet  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  unimpaired  reason  and  vigorous  health  carefully 
conceal  the  malignity  of  their  nature,  but  when  on  the  verge 
of  death,  their  reason  having  become  as  it  were  blunted, 
break  forth  into  all  manner  of  wickednees,  so  this  man, 
when  in  more  temperate  mood,  would  address  Ms  monks 
kindly,  and  willingly  appointed  over  them  as  prior  one  of 
themselves,  a  man  of  literary  excellence,  bnt  afterwards  so 
harassed  him,  that  there  was  not  a  horse,  there  was  not  a 
piece  of  household  stuff  left,  but  he  would  get  it  from  him, 
and  this  not  by  asking,  but  by  sheer  force.  He  threw  apon 
this  prior  the  whole  cost  of  rebuilding  the  church  which  had 
been  burned,  although  it  always  had  been  nsnal  for  the 
bishops  to  defray  such  an  expense  out  of  their  own  pocket. 
Last  of  all,  he  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  that  having  procured 
the  expulsion  of  the  monks  one  al^  the  other,  he  was  at 
the  point  of  degrading  the  prior,  when  the  vengeance  of 
Cod  forestalled  tho  daring  of  the  man  j  for  on  the  very  day 
that  lio  was  going  to  do  so,  his  dead  body  was  mourned 
over  at  the  town,  and  three  days  after  buried  at  Worcester. 
He  died  before  attaining  to  old  age,  at  his  death  casting 
from  him  his  ring  and  crozier,  and  tearfully  lamenting  that 
he  had  attained  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  by  simony, 
p.  289  n. 
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NOTK    niPKBSRn   TO    AT    PAOS    32€. 


A  very  cnrions  tostitnony  of  the  standard  of  Greok  know. 
Ii'dgo  i»c<(iiirriJ  liy  the  nioBt  Imrncd  class,  tbo  ecclesiastics, 
io  two  pcrioils — oiiL-  before  tho  time  of  our  aathor,  and  the 
i)UiLT  about  coiik'inporary — is  shown  in  the  two  following 
transcripta  to  wliich  I  have  appended  the  probable  equiva- 
lents ill  corroct  Giijek ; — 

I .  The  first  Mpocimon  is  taken  from  ft  Miuiuscript  referre' 
by  some  to  the  early  years  of  the  eight  century,  and  known 
iiw  Mie  Psiiltcr  nf  King  KMiplstao.  On  its  last  leaf  it  con- 
taina  four  portions  of  the  Charch  Service,  the  Litany  of  the 
Saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Hymn  Trinm- 
phal  or  Epim-civn. 

MB.    COrrON,    QALBA    A.    XVIU.,    POL.    200. 

+  Hie  incipiunt  greconim  lietanie : 
Xpe  epacus  onimiu 
Aic  micha'ol  euxe  yperimon 
Aie  gabriel  euxe  yperimon 
Aie  raphahel  euxo  yperimon 
Aia  marift  euxe  yperimon 
Aie  pt'tre  enxc  yperimon 
Aie  paule  euxe  yperimon  .  7  pt., 
Pantas  yaios  euxaste  yperimon 
Ileos  genuce  rise  ymas  eyrie 
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Ueos  genuce  lutrose  ymas  eyrie 
Apopantea  cacti  lutrose  ymas  eyrie 
Diatas  taurusu  iutroso  ymas  eyrie 
Amarthuluse  paraca  luuieii  epacns  oaimiii. 
iQagriuiu  dosisso  paroca  lumen  epacos  onimin 
Ygio  tuthousc  paraca  lumen  cpacus  onimio., 

Ao  amnos  tatbeu  o  errontiu  amartiaatu  Cosmo  eleiaon 
iinuu.j 

Hie  jncipit  pa?  nost  jn  lingua  grecoru. 

Pater  imon  oynys  urauis  agiastituto  onomansu  .  elthetn 
cbasilias  genit  thito  totheli  maasu.  os  senu  uraua.  kepi- 
tiHgis  tonartionimin  .  tonepiussiou  .  dos  simin  simero  keaffi 
simin  .  laoSilemata  jmon  Os  ko  .  jmis  affiomeu  .  tasoplii- 
letas  jmoQ  .  kemies  ininkis  imos  .  isperasmou  .  Ala  ryse 
jmas  apitu  pouiru. 

CREDO     6R. 

Piatheu  iatheii  patera  panto  cratero  ceis  criston  ihii  yon 
autulon  mono  geuton  quirion  imon  tongenegenta  eepnen- 
matus  agiu  cemariatia  partheuu  ton  epipontio  pilata  etauro- 
tliontecta  finta  tetrite  imera  ajiastanta  egnicron  ansonta 
istoB  uranos  catimenon  indozia  tu  patros  oten  erehete 
cnue/.ciu  tus  eciiicrus  ceis  pneuma  agion  agria  fiB  inamartion 
liarcos  uuasta  .  aiuiii. 

SUS     SCS     SCS 

Agio»  agios  agios  cyrus  otheos  sabaoth  plyris  urano 
cegaetis  doxia 

Tho  probable  equivalent  wonid  be  tliaa : — 

j^piine  hraKovaov  ^/itv 
"A7te  fit,-)(aii><.  eG^ai  irrrep  ^fiiop 
"Ayie  ja^pi.rjX  ev^ai  Inrip  fip.Siv 
"Afte  pa0a^X  ev^ai  inrip  fjftSiv 
'Ayia  fiapla  ev^ai  tmep  ^fiav 
"A-jif  ireTpe  ev^at  inrep  iifiav 
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'Aytt  vaSXe  eu^a*  vnip  i)fiStv 
Ilavjt^  aftot  ev^auBt  vvip  t/fivy 
'IXfof  yewitv  Kai  'pwtai  ^jua;  Kvpit 
"IXew;  7efov  itaX  XvTf>w0ai  fiiAav  KVpn 
'Airo  varroft  icaicov  \vTpt»aat  ripat  icuptt 
Ata  rou  OTat/pou  aov  Xinptoaai  ifiMV  mvptr 
'ApaprotXoi  a*  Trap^ttcaXovpn'  itioMovaof  ij/itv 

.....  <r<  wapaKa\ovfin'  rtraitouvov  t^p-lv. 
Xti  tov  0tov  at  irapaKa\ouii,tv  iirditovaov  ^/uv. 
'0  apvQV  ToS  0tou  6  atpttr  rdf*   ofiaprtas  roO  xiopov 

tlartp  i}/M#>'  6  iv  T0(9  ovpavoK  arfiaa$^Tto  to  Svofta  vov, 
{KStrtt  if  /3av(\«ia  aov,  ytrrjO^rat  to  SiXrjfia  aov,  uc  i» 
ovpav^  ital  ivi  r^f  yi)^,  rof  aprrov  ^f*Ar  rov  ivtowfiov  Sot 
ftiuv  c^titpov,  Hal  ii^t'9  vp^*  TO  o^t\^paia  fip^v  sss'  taX 

in  wttpaiTfiov,  nWtt  pv^ai  ^pa<;  avo  rov  vonfpov. 

J7(0T*i«i  e(5  6(oy  vat4pa  vavroKpdropa,  xal  et?  'lifffDW 
\purjltv  [Toy]  iiov  oirrotV  rbf  povoytvif  toc  Kuptov  'in&y,  w 
yty^6ivra  «  wcvfMtrov  ayiov  ical  papiaK  rij^  vapOivov,  rhv 
iieX  TioyTlov  nt'kdrov  irravptadivra  tal  ra^h-ra,  tij  Tplry 
^pipa  dfturrdyra  tK  vfKp&v  dy\a^v^a]  tU  toIk  ovpavait, 
aaff^fttyoy  iv  Sff tn  toO  warpo<t,  Sfffy  Ipj^erat  tpirat  ^mrat 

Kalrexpovf,  Kalfiiwvfvfiadyioy a^tviyafutprmr, 

aapKOi  avdtrraaty,  aprjy. 

"Ayiot  ayio^  ayiov  Kvpuxt  o  {?«ov  aa0ato0,  irX^p^  6  avpatit 
Ktii  if  77  TTfi  2<>fi7« 

2,  l^lie  second  tupooimeti,  containing  Uio  Doxology  imd 
EptJ'lcion,  is  from  a  Greek  Gramomr  and  V<H-n1)iiIiiry,  nod 
also  written  on  tlio  lost  folio.  'Hirougliiiia  iW  Imvk  tllA 
same  style  of  error  ia  to  bo  seen,  but  Uie  |>ivi'Os  hvro  givfio 


*  In  the  original  tlicro  is  a  oonrtteion  b«tireen  tho  •iogolu  ud 
plural  of  Uii*  oxfttmrioa. 
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'*'^  evidently  the  handiwork  of  one  who  hu  learned  the 
■^K^n^c  by  help  of  the  book  itself.  To  avoid  leng;th  of 
E^^we  I  refrain  from  toaching  upon  many  curioua  and  obviooB 
^Qxnts  connected  with  this  and  the  foregoing,  in  which  we 
'^'^idently  possess  fair  examples  of  Greek  as  learned,  written, 
*»*id  pronoimced  in  the  early  middle  ages. 

MS.    HARLET    5642,    ?0L.    47   B. 

Doxa  enipsistis  theo  kepigis  irini  enan  thropis  eudo  kia 
«enamense  eologumense  proskinumense  dozo  lognmense 
tiakariBtumensi  diatin  megalinsu  doxan  kirrie  basileu 
eporanie  thee  patir  panto  crater  kirrie  yemonogeni  yau  xpe 
ke  agion  pneuma  kirrie  otheos  oannos  tu  then  oyos  tnpatros 
oerontin  amorthian  tncoema  eleyson  ymas  oerontas  amar- 
thias  tncosmu  .  prosdexe  tindeisin  imon  ocatimenos  en  dexia 
tnpatros  eleyson  imos  otosymonos  agyos  aiymonos  kirrios 
aiymonoB  ipsistos  ysus  christos  sin  agion  pneumati  isdoxan 
thenpatros  amin 

Anwc  Anwc  Anioc  kipioc  cabawt  raipic 

K€I€TIC  AUEIC  UCANNA  €NTICmCICTIC 
eOYAOriM€NU)C  lOePKOMCNOC  K6NANOMATI 
KIPIOY  WCANNA  €N  TICrnCICTIC. 

This    rendered    into    correct    language    wonid    be    as 

follows  : — 

Ao^a  iv  v^iaroK  0f^i  icai  ivl  y^;  etp^vi},  Iv  avGpanrot^ 
eiiBoKla,  alvovfiiv  ere,  evXoyov/tiv  ae,  irpovKWOvfih  ve,  Sofo- 
Xo'yoviiiv  tre,  evxapurrovfiiv  <rot  Siit  T^y  fifrfoKqv  aov  So^av, 
Kvpie  ^aaiKev  ewovpavie,  0ei  nrarrtp  irayroKparap,  KVpie  vii 
povoyeve^  'Itjoov  XpierTi,  Kal  Hytov  irvevfut,  Kvptt  6  Oeov. 
'O  dfiv6<i  ToB  $£ov,  6  vioK  rov  iraTpixt,  6  alp»v  Tr)v  apaprlav 
Tov  KOtTiJ.au,  iKerjaov  ^fia<i,  o  lUpav  rat  ipapria^  tow  Koafiov, 
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'Ayuts,  SffMv,  Sffut^  Kvpu>9  irafia^,  vXij^Mff  [6  ovpat-m] 
evXo^ftivoit  o  tp\i/itvo^  iv  ivofimri  nvplov,  &vayv&  iv  roi; 
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XIL— ON    THE    EXTENT    OF    ANCIENT 
LIBRARIES. 

BT    WILLIAH    E.    A.    AXON,    It.E.S.L.,  F.B.S. 

(Ueod  June  3i'>th,  1872.) 

The  information  which  has  come  down  to  us  respect- 
iag  the  libraries  of  classical  antiquity  is  neither  very 
minute  nor  very  accurate. 

We  have  but  little  contemporary  evidence;  and 
the  narratives  of  compilers  and  essayists  living  long 
after  the  events  recorded,  must  be  received  vrith  a 
considerable  amount  of  caution. 

Still  there  is  much  interest  attaching  to  the  subject, 
and  I  think  the  statistical  method  may  be  advanta- 
geously applied  to  it,  with  a  view  of  forming  some 
definite  idea  of  the  real  extent  of  ancient  libraries 
when  measured  by  modern  ide^.  Before  doing 
this,  I  shall  give  a  brief  outline  of  what  is  known 
upon  the  subject. 

Of  the  early  Egyptian  libraries  scarcely  anything 
is  known. 

Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  of  the  sacred  library  of 
Osymandias,  king  of  Egypt,  wtth  its  inscription, 
"The  Medicine  of  the  Mind."i 

This  has  been  identified  with  the  Ramesseum  at 
Thebes.  On  the  jambs  of  one  of  the  rooms  are 
sculptured  Thoth,  "President  of  the  Hall  of  Books," 
and  the  goddess  Saf,  the  "Lady  of  Letters."' 

■  Diod.  Sic.  i.  4.  -  £eimck'i '  Anoiwt  Egypt,'  i.  ISO. 
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tlicops,  or  }>up)us,  the  builder  of  the  grvat  Pyramid, 
had  a  library.'    So  hod  Scphroa.* 

There  is  said  to  have  been  a  library  at  Memphis,  | 
from  which  Homer  was  accused  of  sU-aliiiK  bis  poeras! 

lAyai-d,  in  the  course  of  his  cxca\'atioiis  at  Kou* 
yiinjik,  came  upon  Record  Chambers  fille^l  to  Ihp 
height  of  a  foot  or  more  mth  clay  tablets,  forming  a 
body  of  literature  greater  in  extent  than  "  all  that  has 
yet  been  affonletl  by  the  monuments  of  Kgjpt"' 

Scarcely  ten  of  tho»c  tablet*  were  entire.  There' 
is  no  eridence  of  wilful  destruction:  it  is  simply  i 
neglect  M'hich  has  alloweil  tlieni  to  be  ilama^xi.  ^M 
The  piecing  together  of  these  fragments — more  than  ^ 
20,0(K)  in  nurnlK-T — has  been  llie  constant  employ- 
ment of  ripe  scholars  for  years  past,  and  the  process 
18  Still  going  on.  Some  progress  has  now  been  made 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  arrow-headed  charactera 
I  with  which  these  "  clay  books  "  are  covered,  and  the 
^results  obtained  are  of  great  interest.  The  I^K^o^i 
Chamber  of  Kouyunjik  has  been  called  the  KoyaL 
Library'  of  .-VHshurbanipal ;  and,  however  fanciful  the 
title  may  seem  if  construed  too  literally,  theiv  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  it  was  not  a  mere  collection  of  national 
ai'chives,  but  a  repository  of  literature  of  every  class. 
As  a  rule,  though  not  invariably,  each  tablet  is  a  flat 
piece  of  baked  clay,  having  on  its  obverse  and  ivverse  | 
a  page  of  very  small,  closely-written,  arrow-headed  ^n 
characters  impressed  on  the  clay  whilst  yet  moist.  ^| 
Bach  tablet  was  numbered  consecutively  like  the 
pages  in  a  book.  On  one  of  the  tablets  belonging 
to  a  Grammatical  Encyclopcilia  is  this  inscription:^ 

■  Oaburn'*  '  M<>nDa«QUl  niilory  otVigypi,'  i.  S77.  ^H 

*  Ibiil.  i.  310i    Tbo  iJaailor  on  Homer  \a  mentioned  by  Pliotjiu  on        ' 
Ibo  auUioritj  of  an  evlicr  wnttr.  ^\ 

*  •  Nbereh  And  Bnbyloo.'  pp.  STo.  347.  ^H 
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— "  Palace  of  .\ssImrbaDipal,  King  of  the  world, 
King  of  Assyria,  to  whom  the  god  Nebo  and  the 
!  goddess  'rnshmit  (the  goddess  of  wisdom)  have 
given  ears  to  hear  and  eyes  to  see  what  is  the 
foundation  of  govcnimt-nt.  Tlu-y  have  revealed  to 
the  kings,  my  predecessors,  this  cuneiform  writing, 
the  manifestfltion  of  the  god  Nebo,  the  gml  of 
MtpreDie  intelligence.  I  have  Avrittca  it  upon  tablets, 
1  have  «if;iip<l  it,  I  have  placed  it  in  my  palace 
for  the  instruction  of  my  subject*."" 

This  formula  occurs  in  «cveml  other  colophons,  and 
sometimes  nith  the  addition  that  the  tablets  had 
been  written  *■  according  to  the  documents  and  old 
tablets  of  Assyria  and  Sumiri  and  Akkad."' 

The  earliest  known  "  man  of  the  written  tablets" 
was  a  Babylonian  named  Arail-anu,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Kmuq-sin  about  sixteen  centuries  before  the 
birth  off'hrist.  He  is  the  first  librarian  in  the  world 
of  whom  we  have  any  record. 

A  coiisidendile  portion  of  the  lihrary  of  Nineveh 
cnnsistetl  of  tiiuiscripts  of  the  older  Akkadian  litem- 
tun',  accompanied  by  interlinear  Assyrian  translations. 
Among  the  works  in  tlie  lioyal  Library  we  find 
Akkad  vocabularies,  syltabarics  and  grammatical  aids 
of  various  sorts,  intendetl  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  that  languiige;  a  work  on  astronomy  and  astrology 
covering  seventy  tableti;  a  book  of  portents  from 
various  objects  and  incidents,  extending  to  more  than 
one  hundred  tablets :  a  treatise  on  mythology,  com- 
prising above  one  hundred  and  ten  tablets;  a  history 
of  transactions  between  Ajisyriaand  Babylonia;  records 

*  Lcnaniunt  nm)  Cki-rallicr  ■  '  Anui«iil  IIwU  of  tlie  Rnat,'  i.  M$. 
:  'iNurth  BriUtli  Itrrics,  |i.  :i!!U. 
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of  |»ftrticiilar  reigns;  law  tablets:  tlii^  WfU-kiiniini 
Onnon  of  KiKHiymi,  Our  most  important  dncumcut 
known  io  connection  with  Assyrian  history,  ns  from 
it,  thoiigli  nn  {lorfuct  copy  t-xists,  mucli  of  the  clminfi- 
logy  of  the  AssjTinn  empire  has  been  deduced.  There 
are  also  tabU't«  of  a  geographical,  statistical,  mathv- 
matical,  dcTotinnal,  and  poetical  natura  Natuml 
history  is  nlso  represented  in  the  Nincvitc  Library. 
"  Lists  of  known  plants  and  minerals  have  been 
found :  of  the  timber  trees  employed  in  building  or 
fiimishing;  of  stones  tit  for  architecture  or  sculp* 
turc.  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  a 
list  of  every  species  of  animal  known  to  the  AsisyrinuK. 
cloKiitii'd  in  families  and  genera.  No  doubt  t 
great  di^'ifions  of  this  classification  are  those  of  a  ve 
rudimcntar}'  science,  but  we  may  well  be  astonish 
tn  find  that  the  A^iyrians  had  already  invented 
scientific  nomenclature,  similar  in  principle  to  that 
of  LinniBus.  Opposite  the  common  name  of  the 
animal  i.s  placed  a  scientific  and  ideographic  name, 
composed  of  one  invariable  sign,  and  of  a  chamc- 
teristic  epithet,  varying  with  t^ch  species."^ 

The  city  of  Asshur,  probably  the  ruins  now  calleil 
Kalah-Shergat,  was  the  seat  of  the  first  known 
Assyrian  library. 

The  librai'y  at  Oalali  (Nimnid)  was  written  chit-Hy 
under  the  care  of  Nabu-zucpibgina,  who  «-as  the  sou 
of  Marudak-mubogar,  the  librarian,  and  grandson 
of  Gabbu-ilnni-kamis,  the  great  librarian.  He  h 
charge  of  the  tablets  from  B.a  71C  until  B.C  €84." 

*  Iipoonnant  and  Cb«rklti«r,  i.  Ml. 

*  '  North  Britidi  Kcriov.'  li.  313.   In  the  ofMunt  of  the  Bftbrlooig 
nnd  Aujrma  libimriu  I  tant  IMowtH  the  ihoro  «xcpltdit  sTtiel0.  i 
the  comtponding  pUMge*  In  lUntiiiMci'a  '  Piro  Great  Monuohit 
nni)  Lenoniuat  and  CberslUer'*  '  Anoient  HivlofT  of  the  But.' 
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We  kxuiw  from  Eusebius  that  tho  Jews  carefully 
preserved  genealogical  records  in  their  archives,  and 
these  records,  if  he  is  to  be  cn.-ditcd,  went  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Exodus.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Herod.''* 

That  they  had  an  abuiidaiu  literature  is  clear  from 
such  ref(>rciices  as  that  of  Solomon  to  the  "■  making  of 
many  books,"  of  whicli  indeed  there  is,  happily,  **  no 
end."  'ITic  burning  of  the  books  of  the  I^aw  is  men- 
tioned in  Maccabees,  and  copies  of  tlie  sacred  books 
at  least  would  be  deposited  in  cverj-  synagogue." 

That  the  monarchs  of  Persia  had  collections  of 
books  is  c'vidL-nl  from  some  incidents  in  the  history 
of  Esther,  although  their  ability  to  read  even  the 
chronicles  of  their  own  glor)'  has  been  called  in 
question.*^ 

The  lost  History  of  Persia,  by  Ctesias,  was  drawn 
up  from  these  imperial  archives. 

In  the  Book  of  Ezra  we  find  mention  of  a  search 
in  tho  "  house  of  tlie  rolls,"  (or  books),  "  where  the 
treasures  were  laid  up  in  Babylon,"  by  Darius,  for  the 
decree  made  by  his  predecessor,  Cyrus. 

A  learned  Aiend,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
my  highest  resiwct,  writes: — 

"You  might  add,  that  if  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews  be  ever  found — and  that 
it  exists  somewhere  at  Ecbatana  (Haraadau)  I  feel  pcr- 
suade<l,  did  we  only  know  where  to  look  for  it — it 
will  be  found  to  be  ^vrittcn  on  an  hexagonal  cylinder, 
like  those  of  Sennacherib  and  of  other  Assyrian 
monarchs." 

Among  the  Athenians,  Piststratas  the  tyrant  has 

'*  Euivbitw,  i.  7.  "  AcU  xr.  21 ;  Lukv  i*.  10,  17.         J 

"•  RtivliMon'a '  Kirc  Great  Monarohic*.'  rii.  220. 
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the  honouralile  tlislincrion  of  having  first  made  a  pro- 
vision of  books  for  tlie  public  use.  This  collectiou  was 
can^fully  migmcnted,  but  foil  into  the  hamis  of  Xence*. 
by  whom  it  was  taken  to  Persia.  But  if  ire  may 
credit  Aulus  (iulHus,  llit>  varjin;;  fortune  of  em])ire 
gave  Seleucus  Nicanor  an  opportunity  of  restoring, 
it  to  its  ancient  owners." 


n 


Polycrates  of  Samos,  celebrated  for  bis  luxui-y  and 
extra\iM;ance,  is  said  to  bftve  founded  a  library  almost 
coevally,'*   and  we   learn   the  same  fact  from   the^J 
same  authority  of  CHearchns,  tyrant  of  Ileraclea.        ^M 

Atbenieus  gives  us  a  list  of  famous  biwik  collectors, 
amonjrst  whom  are  Euclid,  Nicorratea  the  Samian, 
Eiuipidcs  the  poet,  Aristotle  the  philosopher,  an 
Neleus  bis  librarian.   Aulus  Gellius  records  an  envioi 
verse  directed  a^^ainst  Plato  for  liaving  bought  a  little 
book  for  a  great  deal  of  silvt-r.     He  is  said  to  havi 
paid  ten  thousand  denarii  for  three  books  of  Philolai 
the  Pythagorean." 

Strabo,  speaking  of  Aristotle,  says  that  he  was  th< 
first  person  mth  whom  we  are  acquainted  who  made 
a  collection  of  books,  adding  that  he  suggested  to  th( 
kings  of  Egypt  the  formation  of  a  library. 

This  passage  has  been  urged  against  the  previous 
existence  of  libraries,  but  Becker  opposes  to  it  tlie 
passage  in  Athenieus  just  referred  to,  and  the  account 
given  by  Xenophon  of  the  collection  of  Euthydemus 
who  posROssed  many  wiitinga  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  and  philosopbersi."' 


u  Auliii  Gollinii,  ri.  17. 
"  AUiemaan,  i.  r. 
"  AulunGcltiDJi,  1. 17. 
"  Mem,  iv.  2.  I. 
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But  Becker  is  saspicious  nbout  the  public  libraries 
of  Greccf-,  and  observes  wry  truly,  "  A  sort  of  mythi- 
cal obscurity  pervades  these  accounts.  As  respects 
Greece  itself,  the  idea  of  founding  public  libraiies 
awoke  too  late.  Public  spirit  had  loug  yielded  to 
paltry  private  interests,  and  had  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  replaced  by  the  liberality  of  high-minded 
princes.  It  was  &om  a  Roman  emperor,  Hadrian, 
that  Athens  first  obtained  a  rich  and  majfnificent 
bbrary."'' 

The  most  celebi'ated  Hbrarj*  of  classical  antiquity 
was  that  of  Alexandria,  whose  histor)'  shows  that 
romance  may  attach  even  to  diisty  bookshelves. 
Founded  Ity  Ptolemy  S<>ter,  its  first  superintendent 
was  Demetrius  Phalereus.  a  self-made  Atheuinii,  who 
learned  the  instability  of  popular  applause,  and  after 
having  had  860  statues  erected  in  his  honour  had 
to  fly  from  Athens,  and  found  a  refuge  at  Alexandria. 
Demetrius,  who  was  the  author  of  fifty  works,  coun- 
selled his  royal  patron  (and  Ptolemy  himself  hixd 
written  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great'*)  to  gather 
together  all  the  books  relating  to  politics  and  govern- 
ment, that  he  might  derive  from  them  counsels  which 
his  friends  dared  not  give  him.'"  The  formation  of 
the  library  was  proceeded  with  in  royal  style.  Many 
nations  contributed  to  its  enrichment :  books  from 
India,  Ethiopia,  ('haldea,  Persia,  Greece,  eta,  were 
obtained  regai'dless  of  cost.  The  Septuagiiit  version  of 
the  Ilible  is  said  to  have  been  made  for  this  library.'" 

"  Bwkw's  '  Chnriclcs,'  «X.  ii.  •©.  iii-.  "  BoolcMlliiig  and  LibnuiM." 
8m  kIm  '  G&IliM.'  ex.  L  M.  iu..  "  tlw  Library,"  and  ex.  ii.  bc  iiL  "  Uio 
Boola.' 

••  Atthd.  "  PInian-li. 

K  Ewolniift  S.  H..  r.  8.    TrTtiilljjui,  ApAog.  e.  18. 
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According  to  Eiiiphanius.  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  in- 
(juiretl  one  day  how  many  volumes  there  were  in  iL 
and  Demetrius  answurcd  54,800 ;  but  Josephus  tell 
us  that  the  number  was  200,000,  and  the  prince  ei 
preased  a  wish  that  they  might  soou  be  increased 
500,000.*'  Eu$ehius  gives  the  niimbt'r  of  volumes  at 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  rui  100,000.'' 
The  library  was  in  the  quarter  of  the  town  called 
Bruchion,  and  was  attache*!  to  the  Muwnni.a  sped* 
of  college,  reminding  cnie  of  Bacon's  ideal  fouuilation' 
in  the  New  Atlantis.  At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
Demetrius,  who  hiul  made  himself  obnoxious  to  bu 
successor,  again  became  a  fugitive. 

There  has  been  some  doubt  expresse<l  as  In  Demis^ 
trius  having  ever  been,  strictly  speaking,  the  lihrariau^ 
TImt  lie  had  the  practical  management  of  the  institit 
tion  seems  to  rest  on  good  authority.  M.  Bonamy 
thus  pronouiia-s  upon  this  point: — "  Aristee,  Aristi> 
bule,  philosophe  periimticicn  juif,Jo3^phe,Tertullien|| 
Clement  d'Alexandrie,  St  Cyrille  de  JiSrusftlem,  8t 
Epipfaaue,  St.  J^i^me,  St.  Augustin  et  plusieura 
autres  autcurs  Chrestiens  qui  ont  parle  de  ccttc  bih- 
liotheque  et  de  la  traduction  de8Sept4mtc,di8cnt  tous 
que  cet  6tabHsscment  fut  commis  aux  soins  de  D<5m^ 
triusde  Pbalere."» 

The  Pagans  are  mostly  silent  as  to  this  portinn~»3 
Demetrius's  life. 

The  library  did  uot  suffer  by  his  flight,  for  Ptuleni] 
Philadelphus  was  a  passionate  lover  of  bi>ok»,  aud 
right  royal  jmtron  of  science  and  literature.    Zeno- 

X  Am.  Dl  8. 

"  Suotrina,  *  Chroaieon.'  m  c|(io(ed  bjr  Dooaiaj. 

■  Uteouvi  do  rAwdfiDM  dM  Liaoriptioiu,  viiL  170. 
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dotus,  who  hod  been  a  fellow-atudent  of  Ptolemy, 
iKcame  superintendent,  aud  ihe  library  was  enricbc'd 
by  the  ijurctiose  of  the  lai'ge  collection  made  by 
Aristotle. 

Striibo  gives  a  totally  different  account  of  the  fate 
of  this  librury.  According  lu  him  Neleuo  removed  it 
to  Scepsis,  and  bequeathed  it  to  some  ignorant  per- 
Bona,  who  kept  the  books  locked  up,  lying  in  disorder. 
When  the  Attallc  kings  were  foraging  for  materiiil 
with  which  to  stock  the  librarj'  of  Pergamiu,  thcee 
books  were  hiddt-ii  underground,  from  which  conceal- 
ment and  lu  greatly  deteriorated  condition  they  were  ■ 
withdrawn  by  the  descendants  of  Neleus,  and  sold  to  , 
Apellicon  of  Teos.  At  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sylla,  the  library  of  this  pei'son  was  seized  and  brought 
to  Rome.**  i 

CalUmachus  the  poet,^  Eratosthenes,  Ai>otluniu9 

^  Gcog.  xiii.  !■  Boo  oa  tbit  tubjcct  Gn)t«'* '  Flkto  uul  Um  oUier 
ConpuionaorSolirntr*,'  18G7  i..  m-Ul. 

*  Th«  momory  of  Caltimadniii  nhould  bn  donr  to  libmriftn*  nnil 
bibHopbUn.  He  wat  probably  the  Gnt  kooirii  oompiltr  or  n  cntalo)r>c- 
"  W«  rc»d  "  Mjn  Orolo,  "  lU  titlca  of  lua  wotk*  i  " — 

1.  Tht  Mtucnm,  a  K'^Q^ral  dcsoripliou  of  tlio  Alexandrine  eatabUab* 
menu 

i.  Tabln  of  the  ponona  who  bsvo  dutinK^ishod  thpmaelrot  in  fvtvy 
Inooh  or  in*UiU(^on,  and  of  the  boolt*  whieb  tbcj  bavc  voin]>o«od. 
— i&  ISO  book*. 

S.  IWo  and  optdflentJoii  of  tlio  (Didaak^^)  i«oord«l  ilnmatio 
rcpnwontatioiu  and  corapetitiona  i  wilh  datM  aaaigned,  utd  Croia  tiia 
begin  niaK- 

-i  Tnblc  of  tbv  poi'uliar  pbrnaea  bulonging  to  D«ii>okritiu,  and  of 
lii>  irorks. 

G.  Tabic  and  tpecULnlioD  of  tlio  rbotoricol  autUort. 

Xbeao  table*  of  CaUinUL-bui  (of  whioli  ono  by  ita«lf.  No.  3,  iMwhod 
to  130  booka)  muiA  liave  been  nn  cticyotopKdia  far  inoro  eomprclmiai'rtt /\ 
tlian  any  pwrionaty  compUod  of  Greek  Bnthora  and  titentuTV'    Such 
tsblMi  iudnd,  oonU  not  hnvo  been  eompUcd  before  tbo  cxiai«oc«  of 
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of  lUiiKlce,  ArUtouymus  tlic  comic  jioeU  arc  said  to 
have  been  successively  libiamiis.  Clitcreiuoiit  a 
frugnient  of  wboiie  treatise  on  Hieroglyphics  luw 
been  mndc  the  subject  of  a  very  iutcrestiug  com* 
mentary  by  Dr.  liirch,"*  was  at  one  time  librarian. 

Evcrgetcs  II.  is  supixised  to  have  founded  utiotUcr 
library  distinct  from  that  in  the  Uruchion.  The 
love  of  learning  is  the  only  redeeming  trait  in 
the  character  of  this  blood-stained  monster.  At 
his  earnest  request  the  Aiheniuns  si>nt  liim  tlie 
works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides  and  ^cbylus  lo  be 
copied.  Ptolemy  promised  faithAiUy  to  return  them 
in  good  comlitinn.  and  dejusitcd  fifteen  talents  as 
surety.  But  having  had  them  bentitifnUy  copied,  he, 
according  to  his  regular  custom  iu  such  matters, 
retained  the  original,  sent  bnck  the  transcriptf  and 
forfeited  his  deposit.  lie  also  instituted  contests,  in 
which  authors  read  Iheiv  productions  in  competition 
for  the  various  honours  and  prizes.  There  were  to 
be  seven  judges,  and  on  one  occasion  as  there  was 
>me  difficulty  in  making  up  the  number,  the  judges 
Boggest«l  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  well  known 
as  a  rcgidar  reader  at  tile  library.  When  the  judges 
came  to  decide,  Aristophanes  declared  iu  favour  of 
n  poet  who  had  not  impres8e<l  either  the  andienct* 

the  Alexandrine  MnMgm.  Tlie;  dMonbMl  athnt  Cnllimnrlim  Wl 
before  him  in  tli»t  miueotn,  ■«  n*  nuj  »**  !>>■  Ui*  genmil  UUc 
MovatioVt  yrv6\tAi  movcovpr.  irv  mnj  be  nire  Uinl  nowhere  vlf 
eiould  be  liar^  Iitul  n<r«M  to  tlir  tniilliinde  of  booka  nqviretJ."  Tb(-*« 
ImI  TTork*  of  Cnllimmrhiit  lien-  nuunic  tlie  npjiennuiM  of  a  eriiical 
cataloguf  of  ibc  AlnLimdrian  Library.  4>f  the  library  at  ferpunua,  ta 
be  mentioned  prMcntlj,  and  founded  (burlJj  alW  Ibe  deatk  of  die 
]>o«t  librariui,  Ui«re  waa  abo  n  deMription  wrilt^n.  (Gn>U-'»  '  Plato 
and  othur  Cou|>aiiioas  of  Sobralet.  18C7  i..  1 13-lU) 

*  Trau.  Rojral  Soorlj  of  Litenliire.  Sad  «*r.  iii. 
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or  the  other  judges  favourably.  But  the  bookworm 
was  not  to  be  defeated,  and  brought  from  the  library 
the  books  of  the  writers  with  whose  feathers  the 
other  poets  had  decorated  themselves.  It  was  an 
evident  case  of  poetic  licence,  and  the  literary 
detective  was  promptly  appointed  librarian,  in  all 
probability  of  the  new  library  located  in  the  temple 
i)f  Serapis.-^  The  date  when  the  Serapenm  was 
founded  is,  after  all,  unknown ;  it  was  less  thau 
the  older  institution,  of  which  it  was  styled  the 
daughter. 

The  Ptolemies,  with  all  their  faults,  had  in  every 
generation  a  passion  for  learning;  the  library  was  a 
favourite  object  with  each  of  them,  and  neither  money 
nor  trouble  was  spared  in  increasing  its  extent  and 
value.  At  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Julius  Cfiesar, 
tiie  older  library  and  the  greater  part  of  the  quarter 
in  which  it  stood  was  burned.  Orosius  says  that 
400,000  volumes  were  destroyed  in  this  conflagration. 
That  the  library  of  the  Serapenm  was  also  burned  at 
this  period  seems  to  be  certain. 

Aramianus  Marcellinus  tells  us  that  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  ancient  records  affirms  that  700,000 
volumes,  gathered  in  the  libraries  of  the  Ptolemies, 
perished  at  tliis  time.^  Possibly  some  volumes  may 
have  escaped  destruction,  and  formed  a  nucleus  for  a 
new  library. 

We  read  no  more  of  the  library  of  the  Bruchion 
after  this  conflagration,  although  the  museum  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  existing  in  his  day.  Under  Do- 
mitian  the  Alexandrian  collection  had  acquired  such 
a  reputation,  that  he  sent  copyists  there  to  transcribe 
"  Vitruvius,  b.  rii.  ^  Amm.  Ikfttr.  .ixii.  13. 
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Tolumes  with  nbich  to  repair  tho  losses  caused  bj 
fire  in  HL'Vcral  libraries  of  tlie  empire.  Dionytrius  of 
Alexandria  was  then  librarian.  When  Theopbilos, 
in  the  year  a.i>.  390,  undertook  his  cruEade-  agaioit 
piganisni,  the  Sernjicnni  was  tin-  scene  of  a  bloody 
oooflict  between  the  adherents  of  the  old  and  the  new 
faith.  One  heathen  philosopher  alone  is  said  to  have 
killed  nine  Christians.  The  temple  was  destroyed, 
and  the  books  of  the  library  which  were  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churches  pillaged  and  destroyed.  Twen^^J 
years  after  Orosius  saw  the  empty  cases.**  ^B 

It  eeems  to  be  well  estatdished,  then,  that  the 
library  of  Alexaiulria  was  destroyed,  not  thniugh  the 
ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  Muhammedan  con- 
qnen>ni,  but  hy  the  bnitality  and  violence  of  some 
followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesiis.  Gregorius 
Bar-Hehneus,  living  six  hundre<l  years  after  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  by  Amrou,  gives  the  following 
dramatic  narrati*'e  of  the  alleged  Moslem  destruc- 
tion:— 

"John  the  grammarian  came  to  Amrou,  who  was 
in  possession  of  Alexandria,  and  begged  that  hu 
miglit  be  allowed  to  appropriate  a  jmrt  of  the  booty. 
'Which  part  do  you  wish  forV  asked  Amrou.  John 
replied, '  The  books  of  philosophy  which  are  in  the 
treasury'  (library)  *of  kings.'  Amrou  answered  that 
he  could  not  dispose  of  these  without  the  permission 
of  the  Emir  Al-Moumenin  Omar.  He  wrote  to  the 
Emir,  who  replied  in  these  terms — *  As  to  the  hooka 
ytm  apeak  oi\  if  their  content*  are  in  conformity  with 
the  liook  of  God '(the  Koran)  'we  have  no  need  of 
them  ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  their  contents  arc  opposed 

••  Hirt.  vi.  IS. 
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to  it,  it  ie  still  less  desirable  to  preserve  them,  »o  1 
desire  that  they  may  be  destroyed."  Ami-ou-Uen* 
Alas,  in  consequence,  ordered  them  to  be  distributed 
in  the  ^-ai'ious  baths  in  Alexandi-iii,  to  be  bmut  in  the 
stoves;  and  after  six  montha  not  a  vestige  uf  them 

I       remained."** 

I  That  the  early  Arabic  conquerors  had  an  ignorant 
dislike  for  literature  is  true  enough,  and  that  they 
were  capable  of  such  an  action  is  certain,  but  the  in- 
accuracy of  Abulfaraj  is  very  easily  setm.  Thus  we 
know  that  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue, 

I  John  of  Alexandria,  was  dead  before  the  date  at 
which  it  is  said  to  liave  taken  place.  Agwn,  there 
is  an  nniforni  silence  on  the  subject  for  centuries;  no 
trace  of  the  incident  is  to  be  found  in  historical  Hte- 
rattire  until  the  appearance  of  this  very  circumstan- 
tiftl  account  in  the  latter  lialf  of  the  thirteenth 
century.'" 

It  is  possible  that  there  were  successively  four 
libraries  at  Alexandria: — 1,  that  of  the  Bruchion; 
2,  that  of  the  Serapeum;  3,  that  of  the  Sebasteum; 
4,  that  of  tlie  School  uf  Alexandria.  The  last  is  tlie 
only  one  that  could  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Moham  medians. 

The  library  of  Pcrgamus  was  probably  founded  by 
Attalus  I.  (B-c.  241-197).     It  was  enlarged  by  bis 

>*  DelepwffTp'*  Hbt,  Diffinultii'B.  |i.  35. 

■'  TliQ  wrilcn  who  mi'titioo  tliu  liMlmctlon  of  Uic  AloxaiMlrkn 
librarj-  bj  Amrou  arc  Abulfonij  (Grei.'onuii  Bur-IIebraMu),  AbJ- 
Allntif,  nnd  MaVrizi,  llii.-  two  Grat  or  wtiom  belong  to  thf  thirt««iilb 
and  tlie  Inat  ta  the  fourUonlb  e«ntut7.  It  la  obrioui  tliat,  in  tlio 
attM^oe  or  Buy  alliiMion  U>  tlut  bot  bjr  rarlier  writen,  Uieir  ICBtimouy 
hu  lilUo  nlao-  See  '  Itelac.  de  I'^Kyptc  '  par  Abd-AIlaliT.  Uad-  par  d« 
Sacy.  ISlU,  p.  \M :  '  Hivloriutl  UUBctUuiw.'  bj-  Uct~  Dclepicnv,  1808, 
p.  SI ;  oud '  Mumoin  of  Libru-ica,'  by  Kdwarda,  i.  p.  S£. 
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sncccMKirs,  and  grvvr  so  nipicUy  as  to  excite  tbo  ill*will 
of  the  Eyjptian  king,  wbo,  in  the  hope  of  stopinna 
its  pn)gres»,  prohibited  the  export  of  paper  from  bis 
domiiiinue.  To  Uiis  sliort-siglitwl  policy  we  owe,  if 
not  the  iuvcntion,  at  least  the  ^eat  iDiprovement  of 
the  art  of  making  parchment.  The  end  of  this 
library  was  not  a  little  curious.  After  escaping  those 
(Intigers  of  iivar  which  had  ruined  its  greater  rival, 
the  library'  of  Alexandria,  it  was  given  by  Mark 
An(<iiiy  to  (■Ie<)patra,  perhaps  in  jMirt  n'<iuital  fur 
the  damage  caused  by  the  burning  of  Caesar's  fleet 
The  number  of  volumes  was  c?8tiuiatcd  at  200,000," 

A  collection  of  books  at  Carthage  wns  presented 
by  the  Uimmn  Senate  to  Uegulus  when  the  city  fell 
under  their  doiniaioD. 

At  Borne  tJic  first  approach  to  a  public  lib 
appeal's  to  have  been  that  of  Lucnllus.  Phitarc 
afU>r  condemning  hit;  hixurj',  says,*'  "  But  that  esp 
cially  which  he  he-stowed  upon  books  was  a  very 
commendable  and  honest  expense.  For  Uiat  he 
gathered  together  a  great  number  of  notable  his- 
tories, the  use  whereof  was  more  honour  unto  him 
than  tlie  having  of  them.  For  his  libmry  was  ever, 
open  to  all  comers,  and  they  suffered  the  Grecians 
come  into  his  goodly  tarrasses  and  farre  walkes, 
other  pleasant  ]>luc(w  thereabouts  convenient,  t^i  si 
and  reasou  together,  and  never  shut  the  doore  against 
them ;  where  learned  men  met  commonly,  and  often- 
times spent  the  whole  day  in  conference  together,  a? 
in  the  house  of  the  Muses;  being  vei*)'  glad  when 
other  matters  were  dispatched,  they  had  but  so 
leisure  as  but  to  go  thither." 

■*  Ftul.  Anton.  S8. 

**  Nortli'i  irruioUlion,  Lodi).  1067,  p.  440. 
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This  certainly  precedes  the  foundation  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  who,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  first  founder 
of  a  public  library  at  Rome.^*  This  library,  formed 
with  the  spoil  of  enemies,  was  decorated  with  a 
statue  of  Varro,  the  first  Roman  so  honoured  during 
his  lifetime. 

Plutarch,  in  his  account  of  the  Macedonian  cam- 
paign of  Paulus  ^'Emilius,  mentions  the  spoiling  of 
the  King's  library  by  the  learned  sons  of  the  con- 
quering Roman. 

He  relates  also  how,  in  the  same  manner,  Sylla 
appropriated  the  libraiy  of  Apellicon,  after  the 
conquest  of  Athens. 

A  large  public  collection  of  Greek  and  latin 
books  was  one  of  the  projects  of  Julius  CEesar,  and 
to  Varro  was  entrusted  the  task  of  gathering  and 
arranging  them.^^ 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Caesar's  intention  was 
carried  out,  and  that  Asinius  Pollio  only  added  to 
the  coUection  so  formed.^* 

Augustus  founded  a  library  in  connection  with  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  which  he  built  upon  the  Palatine 
Hill.  Here  in  his  presence  was  sung  by  a  band  of 
noble  youths  and  virgins  the  Carmen  Sieculare  of 
Horace,  and  here,  in  his  later  years,  he  assembled 
the  Senate. 

Another  Roman  library  was  named  after  Octavia, 

"  Pliny,  N.  H.  yii.  31.;  ssv.  2. 

^  SuetoniuB,  Jul.,  44. 

'*  Merirale,  HUt.  of  Romsnii  under  the  Empire,  c.  xz.  He  epeaka 
with  ^eaeroiu  enthueitisiii  of  Ctesar'a  "  geniuiie  and  uaafiected  love  of 
literature,"  and  aaya  that  "his  institution  of  a  public  library,  not 
ofiered  to  the  citizens  for  their  use,  but  surrendered  to  tbem  for  their 
Qirn  property,  was  a  novelty  in  the  career  of  cirilizatioD." 
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tlif  .sittti?r    i)f    Aii^iiKtuA,   who   tlnlirated    it    to    tlie 
memor)-  of  her  son  Cains  Marcellus.^ 

Domitian  restored,  at  great  co^t.  the  libraries  which 
had  been  burnt  down,cullect«l  books  from  all  (iimrii-rh. 
ami  even  sent  scribes  to  Alexandria  to  copy  fwirn-  of  llit- 
MSS.  ill  thai  famous  sturt-house.  like  somi:  mcHh-m 
book-collectors,  he  n'as  not  over-partial  to  reading  thc 
bookii  ho  80  lavinhly  acquired.^  Gellius  mrntions 
reading  in  the  library  of  the  Temple  <if  Pcnrc — 
surely  a  beautifully  appropriate  locality.^  The  same 
author  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  library  in  the  palace 
of  Tiberius,  and  of  that  in  the  temple  nf  Trajan.*" 
The  latter  was  usually  called  the  Ulpian  library,  and 
niifi  attached  to  his  baths  as  an  ornament  by  Dio- 
cletian. ^ 

This  having  been  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt  b^| 
Gordian,  who  placwl  in  it  the  collection  bequeathed^ 
to  him    by   Sammonicus,  amounting,   ncconling  to 
Capitolinus,  to  62,000   volumes.     This  cfltiniate  is 
sometimes  increased  to  80,000  volumra. 

Lucnllus  has  already  been  named;  among  other 
famous  linmans  who  collerleit  private  libraries  woi 
Allicus  and  Cicero.     Indeed,  at  one  time  book-n 
lecting  became  a  fashion.     Seneca  is  severe  upon  the 
tribe  which  bought  but  read  not*' 

No  complete  books  have  been  found  at  Pompci 
but  at  Ilercnlaneum  1696  rolls  and  fragments  were 
discovered,  most  of  them  in  a  room  so  nmnll  that  both 
sides  of  it  could  be  touched  by  merely  holding  out  the 
arms.    The  condition  of  tiiese  MSS.  is  well  known. 


*  PIutiiTch,  Miuv.  ny. 
»  Aal.  Gfll.  sri.  S. 


'*  Surtocina.  Doait.  xt, 
•*  Id.  xui.  17. 


*■  D*  Traaq.  An.  ». 
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Sir  H.  l)nv)-'8  t'X)Mn'iiiiciHs  slinwwl  Iliem  b»  be  in  "  a 
Htnte  aniilr»j;iius  to  ]h*hI  or  llovey  coal,  the  leaves  being 
girncrally  c>cmuute<l  into  one  mass  by  a  [>eculiur  Bub> 
stance  which  had  formed  during  the  fenneDtation 
and  chemical  change  fif  thn  vegt^tablc  malb^r  cnm- 
posiiif;  them,  in  a  long  course  of  ages."  The  at- 
tempts to  unroll  these  MSS.  have  not  been  attended 
with  a  large  amount  of  success.  About  88  have  l)een 
]>nrLialty  unrolled  ;  nine  of  these  are  works  of  Epicurua, 
thirty-two  of  I'hilodpmus,  and  three  of  Demetrius. 
The  works  of  the  unknown  writers  "  are  either 
natural  or  moral  philosophy,  medicine,  criticism,  and 
gtmeml  observations  ou  life  and  mnmiers."'- 

Constantine  the  Great  founded  a  library  at  Con- 
nlantinople,  which,  at  his  deatli,  is  said  to  have  con- 
tainc«l  6,900  volumes,  but  gradually  increased,  until 
under  Theodosius  the  Younger,  it  was  estimated  to 
hold  120,000  volnmes.  Amongst  the  curiosities  of 
this  collection  was  a  MS.  of  Homer,  120  feet  long, 
written  with  letters  of  gold,  on  serpents*  skin.  This 
library  was  destroyed  by  fiw,  under  Zono.  Another 
collection,  extending  to  33,000  volumes,  is  said  to 
have  been  dc«troyed  by  Leo  111.  Dr.  Finlay  dis- 
believes  the  charge,  but  says,  '*  a  valuable  collection 
of  books  socms  to  have  fallen  accidentally  a  prey  to 
the  flames  during  his  reign,  and  neither  Ms  liberality 
nor  the  public  spirit  of  the  Greeks  induced  tliem  to 
display  any  activity  in  replacing  the  loss."** 

Another  Byxantine  library  was  that  founde*!  by 
Constanline  Forphyrogenitus.     What  became  of  this 

"  Qntrtcrljr  Journal  of  LitcratttK,  Sci«ii(«,  ud  the  Art*,  1810,  viL 
150-100.    PhiloMpliical  TnnfiacUnaii.  IBSl.  ixxi.  191-406. 
"  Hut.  i>r  BrxaoUM)  Empire.  ISGO:  i.  S3. 
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Imperial  Library  when  the  Turks  overthrow  the  I 
Easteni  Empire  in  not  certainly  known.  It  has  lioeo  I 
the  hope  of  the  learufd  for  ages  that  some  portion*  of  I 
it  may  have  siirvivrd  both  neglect  and  devotion  of  the  | 
Omar  type,  and  be  still  in  the  Scragliu.  'I'he  jfronnds  I 
for  such  hopes  are  very  blender.  I 

In  the  reign  of  Basilicas  a  ^eat  tire  is  said  to  have  | 
destroyed  the  Basilica,  containing  C00,0(>0  volumes.*'  I 

A  word  may  perhaps  he  said  here  of  the  early 
Christian  libraries.     Eusebius  nienlions  one  founded 
by  the  martyr  Ale.\aiuler,  bishop  of  .Iuru8alem»  firom 
which  he  had  collected  materials  for  his '  Ecc1e.HifuiticiU  j 
History."'*  J 

St.  Pamphilus,  another  Christian  martyr,  formcdl 
at  Ctesarea  a  public  library,  consisting  mainly  of  thro-J 
logical  literature.  Amongst  its  other  treasnres  werel 
the  Tetrapla  and  HoTapln  of  Origen,  from  which  a] 
new  recension  of  the  Septuagint  wns  mwde.  Theroj 
was  also  the  Hebrew  text  of  St.  Matthew's  go8]iel.**| 
This  library  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the] 
kArabs  in  the  seventh  centur)*.  It  is  said  in  have] 
contained  about  ^0,000  volumes.  Iiibraries  attnche<M 
to  C'hristian  churches  also  existed  at  ('irlli«,  Hip|H)J 
Rome,  Limoges,  and  Perigucux.  Jerome  and  FIo>l 
rentius  had  each  a  large  library.  Ferrolcus  had  aJ 
librarj'  in  his  house  near  NimcR,  composed  chiefly  ofi 
religious  books,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  womentJ 
but  including  a  portion  reserved  for  fathers  of  fami-j 
lies,  which  contained  not  only  Augustin  and  Prudcn-I 
tins,  but  Van-o  and  Homce.  I 

"  Gylliiu :  Autiii.  of  Coniit.  ii.  19.  ^J 

«  BoMb.  vi.  2U.  ^M 

"  Dbt  111  Kill's  Int.  Nov  TmL  L  p.  1>  (vbore  all  tti*  paauK)!*  n-lotitirf 

IaUii!  IaiiKtui|i;oorihollnlUi>apcl  axv  cotl«ol«il).    Snilb's  '  OiotioiiBrjrJ 

of  Grtvk  BDil  Konuii  Biog.'  (PainjttiilMa).  I 
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Edicli  church  is  said  to  hRTc  liml  ita  lihnir}'.  St. 
Pnnlinus  wrote  over  the  entrance  of  his  two  verses, 
which  show  that,  it  was  open  to  the  helieverti  who 
might  wish  to  study  in  it: — 

"Si  quern  sancta  tenet  meditandi  in  lege  vohintait. 
Hie  poterit  residens  sacris  intcndcre  libris."*' 

It  mil  be  noticed  that  wc  have  really  very  little 
infiirmatifm  as  to  the  extent  of  individual  libraries 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  The  library  of  Pergaraus,  at 
the  date  of  its  transfer  to  Alexandria,  is  said  to  have 
contained  200,000  volumes.  'Hie  contents  of  the 
Alexandrian  librai-y  are  stated  in  figures  varying 
from  one  to  seven  hundre<l  thousand. 

r«tui»n. 

Seneca  rates  them  at.         .         .        .  400,000 

AulusGellius 700,000 

Kusebius  (at  the  death  of  Philndel- 

jihus) 100,000 

Ammianus  Marcellinus      .        .        .  700,000 

Isidorus 700,000 

JosephuB  (during  the   life  of  Phila- 

delphus)         .        .        .        .        .  200,000 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  there  were  two 
libraries,  one  containing  400,000,  and  the  other 
800,000  volnmes.  The  Ulpian  library,  when  re- 
built by  Gordian,  is  said  to  have  had  62,000  volumes. 
The  Imperial  libraries  at  Constantinople,  at  various 
periods,  are  estimated  to  have  contained  6,900, 
120,000,  (iOO.OOO,  and  .53,000  volumes.  Tiie  public 
library,  founded  by  Pampbilus,  is  supposed  to  have 
had  30,000  vols. 

'  HtMt  of  llie  detail*  u  to  early  Chrirtiiui  lilirariiw  ore  iI«riTc(l  from 
FtLe  article  ui  Mutifciij,  KoU  do  .^nllq.  ClirMienncn,  1865. 
VOL.  %.  2  » 
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It  is  enough  for  tlie  prosont  purpose  to  know  tliat 
a  collection  of  200,000  vnlutnt-s  was  esteemed  n  mag- 
nificent one.  and  that  one  of  700,000  \s-ns  an  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  sufficient  to  excite  the  as- 
tonishment and  admiratirm  of  all  classic  antiquity. 
Before  we  can  estimate  the  real  extent  of  thi-si* 
libraries,  it  is  uececisary  that  we  should  know  exacUj^J 
what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  terra  volume.  ^H 

The  materials  used  for  writing  upon  in  Greece  and 
Home  were  mainly  papyrus  and  parchment,  and  this 
more  especially  as  regards  books.     The  writing  w 
usually  only  uiwn  one  side  of  the  leaf,  and  with 
liberal  margin  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage 
Juvenal,  satirizing  a  literary  pretender,  whose  man 
script  was  filled  to   the  etigcs,  and  written  on 
back.^ 

The  jmper  or  pai'chment  was  fastened  together 
as  to  form  one  long  sheet,  which  wound  round 
staff.^     The  MS.  was  styletl  indiflfercnily  liber,  or 
voltunen.   The  extent  of  these  rolls  corresponded  with 
what  wc  now  regard  as  the  natural  divisions  in  which 
the  author  had  arranged  his  labours.    Thus  O' 
epeaks  of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  his '  Metamorphoses 
and  the  three  volumes  of  the  '  Art  of  Love,'*"  and 
cero*'  of  the  two  first  books  and  thinl  volume  of  thc_ 
Tusculan  disputation.     Occasionally,  the  author  wa 
so  long-winded,  that  his  three  *'  books  "  would  mnkj 
MX  volumes. 

It  can,  indeed,  be  readily  conceived  that,  in  thos 
days  oren  more  thiui  now,  a  great  book  was  a  gren 


lich^ 


"  Juronal,  i.  S.    Sm  >1m  Martial,  Epig.  viii.  A3.     Juveml.  rU.  :^l 
Pwaiw.  iii.  10.  "  Old,  Tri^t.  8. 1.  13. 

"  Ovid.Trist.  1. 1.  117.  "  CicOTO,  -nirc.  iii.  3. 
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evil  The  rolls  were  kept  in  receptacles  ("  capsse  "), 
Btrongly  reminding  one  of  band-boxes.  The  capsa 
contained  only  a  small  numbei- ;  a  painting  at  Pompeii 
represents  six  rolls  in  one  of  these  book-cases.  Sqnare 
books  were,  indeed,  not  unknown,  but  they  were 
uncommon. 

With  a  view  to  learn  their  average  extent,  I  have 
had  a  careful  estimate  made  of  the  actual  number  of 
letters  in  some  of  these  classical  volumes.  The  result 
may  be  thus  stated ; — 


Volames. 

Xjottonp 

Virgil's  Bucolics 

10 

xAogaea 

about    82,777 

count  these  as  1  book 

„      Georgics 

4  books 

1) 

83,868 

„       iSneid     . 

12 

do. 

» 

385,328 

TheCulex   . 

1 

do. 

tf 

16,183 

Pliny's  Nat.  Hist. 

37 

do. 

n 

2,530,165 

Livif     .         .         ,         , 

35 

do. 

13 

2,954,100 

Tacitus,  Annals    . 

12 

do. 

II 

543,090 

„       Histories. 

5 

do. 

II 

316,240 

„       De  Oratoribus 

1 

do. 

II 

68,050 

„       German  ia 

1 

do. 

It 

32,400 

„       Agricola 

1 

do. 

II 

38,950 

Aulue  Gellius 

2U 

do. 

i> 

604,610 

Ovid's  Amores     . 

3 

do. 

n 

81,200 

„     Metamorphoses        fi 

rst  11 
144 

du. 

I' 

279,942 

7,755,903 

We  have  here  144  volumes,  37  of  science,  54  of 
history,  32  of  poetry,  21  of  miscellaneous  literature, 
a  fairly  representative  group. ^^    They  contain  about 


"  I  am  told  that  HetmBnn,  whose  worts  are  not  aooeuible  to  me, 
conaiderB  that  a]thoD(;h  when  written  by  the  anthor,  the  "  books " 
wonld  be  on  leparate  rolls,  jet  when  copied,  they  would  all  be  on  one 
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71.755,903  letters,  an  awntfif  of  53.800  letters  per 
volume.     Ndw,  if  we  take  CliambeiVs  Encyclopaedia 
(Etlioljurgli,  W.  and  R.  Chambers.  1860-1868)  and 
cxAmine  it  in  a  similar  manuer,  we  shall  find  it  con- 
tains in  ten  volumes  8,266  iKiges,  each  of  which  when 
without  en^-avings,  contains  about  5,928  letters.   The 
entire  work  will  contain  about  49,000,848,  and   is 
equi\-aleat  to  854   vulumcs  of  Greek  and   Iloman 
litorulurt'.     One  volume  contains  as  much  as  85  o&M 
the  andcnt  rolls.     A  thousand  volumes  printed  io^^ 
this  manner  would  only  fill  a  single  shelf,  and  if  we 
Udte  the  mnst  cxtni^ngant  estimate  for  tlic  Alexandrian 
collection,  it  would  not  contain  more   tlian   8,24 
volumes  of  the  size  of  the   rncyclopKdia   alread 
refen'cd  to.     If  wc  follow  the  most  reasonable  con- 
jecture, and  suppose  two  libraries,  one  of  400,000, 
and  the  other  of  S00,0O0  volumes^  they  would  bi 
equal  to  4,706  and  3,535  volumes  reeiM-'ctively. 

Beside  the  monster  collections  of  modem  times,' 
the  ancient  libraries  sink  into  abi>olute  insignificance. 
The  British  Museum,  for  instance,  in  18G0  contain 
(besides  its  immense  collections  of  MSS.)  nearly 
700,000  printed  volumes,  and  is  adding  about  SO.OOO 
volumes  yearly.  There  wc  few  of  the  jmblic  and 
eemi-public  libraries  now  so  common  in  Tlngland, 
that  do  not  exceed  in  quantity  the  Alexandrini 
library. 

However  much  wisdom  may  have  lingered,  know< 
ledge,  at  least,  has  come.      Of  this  we  have  a  slrikiu 


roll.    I  v«niu]t  BAy  by  mLaI  tigamaiM  be  n^poris  Hue  new, ' 
■PpiMtni   very  uiilikrly  to  bo  rorrMt,  and  lUTe  fulod  t«  Gad  rayj 
mriJoaoo  to  «up|K>rl  it  in  tlio  very  Tow  pjuwagM  bnriag  on  lh«  i<itl>ic 
in  dMweil  lit«ntui«. 
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proof  in  the  fact,  that  when  the  wealth  and  liberahty 
of  the  Ptolemies  had  gathered  all  that  was  known  of 
science  and  literature  into  a  library  famous  for  its 
unmatched  extent  in  the  ancient  world,  the  total  did 
not  exceed  in  quantity  the  contents  of  an  English 
town  library.  Whether  as  much  can  be  said  for 
quality  as  for  quantity,  may  be  matter  of  dispute. 
If  the  Romans  had  Juvenal,  they  had  also  Codrus. 

If  we  compare  the  private  libraries  of  antiquity 
with  those  of  the  present  time,  the  contrast  is  equally 
striking.  Thus  the  1,696  rolls  found  in  a  house  at 
Pompeii  would  be  equivalent  to  only  twenty  of 
modem  volumes  previously  described. 

Even  the  most  determined  pessimist,  the  most 
resolute  eulogizer  of  the  good  old  times,  might  be 
tempted  to  join  in  a  hymn  to  Progress,  and  say, 

"  Yel  I  doubt  not,  through  the  sges  one  increaaioK  purpose  nmB, 
And  the  thougbto  of  men  are  widened  with  the  proceu  of  the 
■una." 
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XI!!.— ON  A  TlUltrKKN'rn  CICNTURY  SKIl- 
VKK  HOOK  OK  S'lK.VSBOUltG,  WITH 
DlL-iMATlC  IIEPRESENTATIONS. 

D(   WilLTIill   DK  OKXt    Bl'llCU. 
(Bad  JcM  SG,  107£) 

Dramatic  Hl«ratnro  was  nimost,  if  not  entirely,  extin- 
giiislioc]  at  tlie  close  of  the  cln^icot  perintl,  and  never 
renvcd  in  its  seculnr  form  until  about  tlie  tenth  cen* 
tur)'  after  Christ.  Many  puints  of  compariwrn.  as  wellj^H 
as  of  divergence,  are  uxUibited  by  the  first  and  second  ^^ 
birth  of  the  dmma.  for  juet  as  in  the  one  case  the 
oldest  form  n{  the  representations  had  a  direct  reli- 
gious aspect,  so  in  the  other  the  earliest  form  of 
renascent  tragedy  i«  exhibititl  by  the  mystery  play. 
wherein  a  simple  Bible  stoiy  is  but  slijjhtly  modified^ 
to  suit  the  actors,  the  action,  and  the  natural  exi- 
gencies of  any  mimetic  repi-oduction.  If  we  ran  over 
tlie  catalogue  nf  nations  we  shall  find  that  nearly  all 
ancient  and  modem  peoples,  civilized  or  still  bar- 
banms,  employed  and  yet  employ  some  species  of 
diiimatic  representation,  simple  or  intricate  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  acquirement  of  perfection  in  the  kin- 
dred  arts,  with  the  exception  of  the  Egyptians,  and  in 
their  wise  we  can  only  [>rf)duce  c\ideiice  of  u  negative 
character.  The  early  peoples  of  the  Indian  continent, 
the  Chinese  and  Jaimnese,  ami,  in  a  word,  all  the 
Asiatics,  took  an  excessive  delight  in  theatrical  pro- 
ductions, using  aceues,  poetry,  rhymed  dialogue,  and 
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set  musicnl  pieces,  as  we  do  to-day.  The  plots  of  the 
Asiatic  stage  are  generally  ingenious  and  intricate, 
yet  Gtaid  and  of  pompously  slow  action,  altliuugh 
they  depict  manners  and  customs  rather  than  chamc- 
tcristic  dfvelopmcnlj}.  Cirucce,  tlie  true  home  of  all 
that  was  pui'e  and  ennobling  in  the  civilized  world  of 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  illustrates,  in  the  Attic 
drama,  the  progenitor  of  the  classical  drama  as  we 
have  it'  in  the  literature  nf  Uellas  and  Latium,  the 
ultimate  style  of  all  we  cau  yearn  after  to-day,  the 
true  expression  of  the  strongest  passion  which  actu- 
utes  mankind,  be  it  for  g(K)d  or  ill,  and  its  attendant 
consequences.  This  Attic  drama  arose  from  the  reci- 
tations of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Dithyramhus,  and  ex- 
hibits in  itself  two  distinctly  different  individualities ; 
the  dialogiu*  ^viitten  in  Attic  Greek  and  Iambic  or 
Trochaic  metres,  stately,  nniform.  and  eminently 
regular,  as  pointing  for  its  origin  to  the  rhapsodical 
recitations  so  much  cultivated  by  the  lonians ;  and 
the  chorus,  more  or  less  Doric  and  canning  upon  its 
surface  tlie  lyrical  rather  ihnn  the  dramatic  element, 
which  was  the  legitimate  and  naturally  a>nw>qucnt 
offshoot  of  the  lyric  poetr)'  of  the  Dorians,  originally 
appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Phoebus  aixl  later  on 
to  that  of  Dionysus.  Hence  it  is  that  Koman  drama, 
not  born  until  the  conquest  of  Greece,  was  of  an 
essentially  Greek  form,  and  that  long  after  itfi  domi- 
ciliation in  the  capital  of  the  conqueror  of  Athens,  as 
Horace,  in  his  Ar.f  Poetiea,  plaiidy  indicates: — 

"  (Iii-ciii  raplu  fopum  vii^lun-in  copit  ot  iirt«s 
Intulit  <4;resti  I^tio ." 

These  lines  npply  to  the  drama  as  fitly  as  to  the 

other  liberal  art».    With  the  foil  of  Rome,  fell  also 
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ancient  tlmmatic  Hrt>  nnd  the  mrv  and  istdateil  links 
Wtneeu  tlii»  ami  tlie  dranm  of  iIil-  middle  ages  urc 
very  poor  and  unsatisfnctoi)',  failing  altt^ether  tn  ex* 
press  the  glor}'  of  the  dcpftrted  art  or  to  foreshadow 
l!a*  brighter  glory  yet  to  come  to  crown  the  efforts  of 
theatrictd    inspiruti<ju.     Take,    for   example,   one  of 
the  best  known  examples  of  this  i>eriod,  an  Iambic 
play  in  the  Greek  languaj^e  upon  a  Jewish  Scriptural 
plot,  in  which  the  principal  characters  are  "  Moses, 
Sapphora,  and  God'fi-om-the>l}iish,"  the  compositiua 
of  tlie  Jew  liitekivl,  who  ttouiTshcd  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ     Such  a  work  cannot 
be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  poorest  of  all 
the  classical  plays  from  which  it  was  professedly  a 
derivation. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  one  which  I  have  not 
seen  noticed  elsewhere,  and  one  which  demands 
greater  time  and  si>uco  to  elucidate  than  is  Nvitliin 
the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  that  although  all 
drama  directly  derives  its  being  Irom  sacred  sources, 
my&tic  legends,  and  the  instruction  of  priestcraft,  yet 
the  abstract  profession  of  the  actor,  who  was  at  tlie 
best  merely  an  exponent  of  the  text,  and  expected  to 
bring  to  bear  no  more  originality  than  was  necessary 
for  its  vivificntion,  was  nevertheless  from  the  earliest 
days  looketl  upon  with  a  large  amount  of  disfavour.] 
Even  now,  with  all  the  effects  that  a  more  far-seeing ' 
culture  can  induce  upon  our  minds,  and  for  all  that 
in  emulation  of  the  days  of  clossiad  ages  we  applaud] 
successful  actors,  welUhigh  venerate  Ihcm,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  our  admiration  shower  down  lavish  sums 
upon  them,  we  cannot  divert  our  minds  from  viewing 
tiie  profession  geuemlly  as  toiling  to  occupy  so  ex- 
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ultud  a  jwsition  ns  is  accorded  to  other  pruft^tisions, 
which  dc'pi'ud  utjuuily  U[hju  thu  taluut  uf  thusv  cu- 
gngcd  in  the  jmrsuit 

After  the  long  sleep  of  tlie  sjimt  of  the  Oioutre 
in  tht'  earliest  period  of  the  middle  apes,  the 
Italiaiiis'  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  lirst  mudc 
an  endeavour  to  awakcu  the  glories  of  tlie  ancient 
di-ama,  and  this,  notnithstanding  precedent,  was 
thoroughly  inde{>endent  of  tlas^ctd  rules,  whether 
the  suhjects  they  treated  were  religious  pla)s  or 
secular  performances.  The  theatre  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  is  derived  trom  a  religious  source,  and 
whereas  other  countries  soou  shuok  off  the  eccleBias* 
tical  element,  in  Spain  it  :itill  retained  its  sacred 
form,  as  it  does  indeed  to  the  present  day;  most  of 
the  efforts  of  the  best  Spanish  tragedians,  Calderon 
and  l/jpez  de  Vega  for  instance,  being  devoted  to 
religious  compositions,  or  at  least  for  church  purposes. 
The  perfiumance  of  the  autoa  MCFamentatrs  was 
prohibited  only  as  late  as  1765.  In  France  the  mys- 
teries originated  to  all  Hp]K;arance  in  the  pilgrim- 
:Bges  so  [Htputar  in  the  middle  ages.  Menestrier  tells 
us  liow  the  wear}'  pilgrims  frequently  purchased  a 
transitory  rest  in  tlurir  travels  by  comiiOiiing  rudely 
rhyming  songs,  consisting  of  recitations  of  Scriptural 
plots,  principally  bearing  on  the  history  of  Our 
Saviour  and  of  the  miraculous  acts  of  his  Saints.  In 
Germany  the  earliest  notice  of  any  dramatic  per- 
formance is  in  the  Ilistoiy  of  Tyll  Owigliua,  or  Eulm- 
spiegel,"  a  celebrated  buffoon,  who  is  thought  to  have 

'  Cr.  Untitli  Cydvpicdia,  nW.  Dra^iui. 

■  8««  AH  UliKli»b  iTHiiiUtion  or  Uua  booli.  witJi  Uir  foUawinx  UUe  :— 
tlte  Mitrttttmu  AJtienluiv  of  Tyll  OtilfilttAi  neirly  eaitfrtrd  .  •  tuiJ 
wt  Jbftk  w  owr  Em/liti  Jb»giie  by  J^MiiiA  Bodert  Bntitno  n  3£ae- 
UmAm,  109O  LlSS^l.  Bro. 
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floimBhed  in  the  midillp  of  the  fourtfeiilh  tentiir)',  in 
which  wc  find,  among  other  mscolities  and  practical 
jokes  practised  by  worthy  TyU,  a  chapter  detailing 
"  how  he  made  a  play  in  Easter  fair,  wherein  the 
priest  and  his  maidsen'ant  fought  with  the  boors." 
The  oldest  German  drama  is  by  some  writers  placed 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centun-;  but 
long  before  this  time  Uros^vitlia,  abbess  of  Ganders- 
heim  in  Germany,  composed  plays,  in  imitation  of 
Terence,  principally  representing  the  reclamation 
of  vicious  women  us  nuns  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
cloister.*  The  religious  spectacular  di-ama  8)»reBd 
with  rapidity  throughout  England,  France,  and 
Spain  during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ccnturic*,— 
the  church  being  the  theatre,  as  naturally  as  the 
Bible  the  text-book  of  the  performance,  and  the 
scene  sometimes  extending  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
porch.  In  the  latter  century  Stephen  Langton,  arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  Grostete,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  other  Englishmen,  compose<t  Norman 
plays  probably  in  emulation  nf  St  .Mdhelm's  method 
of  inculcating  religion  into  the  »cmibarbarons  miuds 
of  the  West-Saxons  at  the  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.*    Ixmdon  \va*  reiiownwl  for  its  scenic  repre- 

»  <y.  Wdeott,  Saerfd  Ar<:k,n,h>^.  p.  3fl8. 

*  W.  Uklm.  0*$la  Po^tif.,  p.  33l>.  P«oique  oonincroDrat  BU'redu 
eueun  Uivinle.  quoij  adliue  r\iiffi  oautiUbur  Alddsiuin  furi«i»c:  uli- 
iivBM  euium  qua  probet  rtliooabilitor  tAntoiu  virom  liia  i|u*  cidcAuUir 
ftiroU  JDaUtino.  I'oputum  oo  ti>iii|ior«  semi -bar  barum.  pHum  di> 
ritiu  lorraoaUMU  inU'nImn,  atntiin  Motalia  miMt*  domot  eunituVM])- 
tam.  Idoo  laDOlutn  Tinun,  KUpcr  poii(«m  qui  run  el  urb«a  Mxitiuuat, 
RboiiDtibu*  9c  oppoHQi«Rc  obJ<«ni,  quiui  artoin  mUitwidi  itfofannun. 
Eo  pin*  t|nnni  mtdoI  (moU*  pt^biit  TtTorcin  et  concnrsnm  ratnitam. 
Hoc  eomtnenM  *onsiin  iaivr  lnditw  rtrbtM  Seripluimitm  imtrriu  riwc 
ad  MuiUleoi  nduxiate ;  qui  hi  severe  et  cum  oceoviBHiuealioue  kkco* 
dam  putusct.  ptdfcL-to  prufeciiMt  nkhil. 
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sentations  of  thp  miracles  and  sufferingg  of  Confessors 
and  Saints,  an  carty  as  the  commencement  of  the 
reig\^  of  Henry  III. ;  the  English  dramatic  school 
deriving  much  from  the  power  of  Gallic  influence, 
and  being  in  all  likelihood  as  {^eatly  dependent 
upon  and  adapted  from  French  plots  and  French 
works  as  it  is  t"-day.  Religious  pieces,  scenes  from 
the  lives  of  saints,  and  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  the 
martyrs  of  the  Chnrch,  were  put  upon  the  tttuge  as 
long  ago  as  1108 ;  the  St.  Kaiherine  being  exhibited 
at  Dunstable  before  1119.  while  the  oldest  specimen 
of  Kjigliah  miracle  play  is  of  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  founded  on  the  pseudo- , 
gospel  of  Nicodemus.  Chester  was  also  famous  for 
these  shows  and  theatrical  pageants.  The  principal 
seasons  for  their  prepamti'iu  appear  to  have  been 
Ciiristmas  and  the  Whitsun  holidays, — the  trading 
companies  and  guilds  taking  upon  themselves  the  ex- 
pense and  responsibility,  but  in  I^ndon  the  pariah 
clerks  undertook  these  burdens. 

I  have  thus  given  a  short  and,  1  fear,  very  imper- 
fect sketch  of  the  drama  from  its  earliest  days  up  to 
the  period  to  which  the  manuscript  I  am  about 
to  describe  is  to  be  referred — the  end  of  the  twelfth 
or  early  thirteenth  century.  In  1866  the  British 
Museum  acquire<l  from  a  collector  of  theological 
manuscripts  a  Service-book,  resembling  at  first  sight 
an  Antiphonarimn  or  Book  of  Anthems ;  but  it  diffei-» 
from  the  well  detinttd  form  of  that  book  in  many  im- 
portant points,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  point  out,  with 
the  addition  of  some  remarks  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Use,  or  in  other  words  the  particular 
(Uocese  and  cathedral  in  which  the  services  it  con- 
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tains  were  carrieil  out,  and  some  nUeuipt  in  itidiniti; 
the  pirtbubU'  nuUior  of  the  wli'ile  arraiigemenL  em- 
bodied iu  the  book  itoclf. 

The  manuscript  is  written  upon  ninety  leaves  of 
vcHuin,  duodL-cimu  size,  containing  about  (>ight4M?u 
lines  to  each  i>age.  and  in  a  tine  and  uniform  hand, 
which  beam  some  similanty  to  thcGonnan  hand  of  the 
period  in  which  it  was  transcribecl  (British  Museum, 
Additional  MS.,  23932).  The  rubrics  are  written  in 
bright  red  ink,  tlie  text  in  black,  and  there  is  no 
other  colouring  throughout  The  portions  intended 
to  be  sung  are  for  the  most  iiort  marked  over  Hue 
with  the  so-called  pwHttiatn  or  accentual  breathings, 
which  may  also  have  conveyed  to  the  eye  some  indi- 
caUoosofthc  notes  to  be  sung, — a  kind  of  notation 
in  use  to  represent  the  proper  intonation  or  chant 
appointed  for  observation  iu  the  church  or  through- 
out the  diocew-  for  which  tin?  book  was  prepared. 
Tile  contents  would  take  up  too  much  space  if  given 
iu  full,  so  1  shall  bripHy  summarise  them.  Of  those 
pieces  which  were  well  known,  the  first  few  words  ufl 
the  commencing  line  were  merely  written :  those, 
however,  which  were  then  jnat  new  or  coming  into 
vogue  aiv  written  at  full  length.  The  book  begin^ 
with  the  Advent  service : — 

Ihfuiinini  ijuarto  ante  NativUaimi  Domini  atl  vttp«nu. 
Then  follow  the  proper  anthems  and  psalms. 
Vmnufl :  Condibur  *  lUmc  siduruui,  oic, 
at  full  length,  without  pneumata. 

'  The  Uynuu  Bad  oUier  poetical  pwoot  will  be  fbaad  in  HcniiKii  Ad- 
AlWrt  Duiiel't  TIU*uuru*  ffj/nmolojleia,  3  vol*.  6to.,  Halii,  U)41-4, 
uiil  in  Utc  Bev.  T.  Hobnoro  ■  Aeeomim^^  Marmottiti  te  U»  JIgmMt 
noUd,  i  pari*.  18S2, 18GS. 
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In  vigilia  NativUaHs  Domini. 

Anthems,  psalms,  responses,  and  veraicles,  followed 
by  the  hymn : 

A  solifl  ortoa  cardiac. 

The  similar  services  are  carried  on  until  we  come 
to  that  for  the  Epiphany,  which  contains  a  remark- 
able difference  from  any  known  service-book.  In  it 
we  find  one  of  the  earliest  known  miracle  plays,  and 
certainly  the  earliest  set  to  musical  notes,  here  placed 
over  tlie  words,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was 
accompanied  with  suitable  action  and  dress.  The 
text  of  this  day's  service  is  as  follows  : — 

in  octava  Ejiiphania;.* 

Antiphona  :  *  0  admirabile  c. 
Fsalmus  :  Laudate,  p. 
Ymnug :  HoBtJB  Herodes. 
Veraicndus :  Regea  Thareis  et  inS. 
Antiph :  *  Foates  aquaram. 
Ps .'  Magnificat. 

Mague  uvns  canteL 

*  Stella  fulgore  nimio  rutilat, 

Alter. 

*  Quad  regem  regum  natum  monstrant. 

Tereius. 

*  Quem  renturum  olim  profecia  signaverat. 

Intemvncius. 

*  Aaaunt  nobis  domino  rcx  viri  ignoti  ab  oriente  venient«B. 
novitor  natum  quendam  regem  quEeritantes. 

Rex. 

*  ad  nos  vocentnr 

nt  eoram  a  nobie  sermones  andiajitnr. 

*In  these  extracts,  tlie  words  in  italic  type  are  written  in  red  ink, 
ftnd  the  sentences  to  which  uteriaks  are  profiled  are  accompanied 
with  pneumata. 
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^F       *  TieK  TOB  vocat 

^M     at  quoin  ({Uteratis  rogem  et  ipse  n^oscat. 
^B                                         Nequaqu&m  diounl  mn^. 

^^^*yiTB 

Arviuj^r  m)  rcQfnn-. 
rex  in  Fetenium. 

H       *  Quid 

Esse. 
rumoris  babus. 

H         *  En  magi  veninnt 

H     Bt  regem  regum  natam  Btella  dnce  requimot. 

1 

ff«ir. 

^P        ^antiB 

Qui  Bint. 

ppnire  jube  qoo  possim  singula  scire, 
Ciir  veniant.     Qno  nos  rumore  reqolnuit. 

*Begi 

\  vos  mandata  voctint,  hod  SBgniter  ite.     ^^^^^^J 

Cam  tleleriat  ante  regem  dieat 
Rex. 

*  Quee  sit  causa  vias,  qui  vos,  vel  unde  venitia, 

dicite  Dobia. 

Maiji. 

*  Rex  eat  causa  vieb,  regea  sumua  ex  Arabitis 
hue  venientes. 

Rex  ad  simistae. 

*  Hue  simtnistte  raei  diaertoa  pagiua)  scribaa 
propheticse  ad  me  vocabe. 

Si/mniisfa. 

*  0  principea  sacerdotum,  et  o  vos  scribse  popnloruro, 
pertractate  dicta  magorura  et  dicite  nobis  tantl  pnori 
ortum ;  si  acripta  ilium  probaverint  solus  regnabit  nostraque 
lex  coram  illo  silebit. 

Rex  ad  scribas. 

*  O  vos  scribrn  interrogati  dicite  si  quid  de  hoc  pnero 
scriptum  videretis  in  librls. 
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SeribcB, 

*  Vidimus  domine  in  prophetanim  lineia  naaci  Chriatum 
in  Bethleem  civitAte  David,  propheta  sic  vaticinante. 

Clun'tis — ani  iphona. 
*Betl]leem  non  ea  minima. 

Rex  (ul  taagos. 

*  Regcm  quem  queeritis  natom  eaae  quo  signo  didiciatia. 

Magi.  , 

*  Illnm  natum  ease  didicimna  in  oriente 
Stella  monatrante. 

Rex. 

*  Si  ilium  regnare  creditis  dicite  nobis. 

Mag!. 

*  Hunc  regnare  fatentes  cum  mysticis  mnneribos 
de  terra  longinqua  adorare  venimus 

trinum  Deum  venerantes  tribus  in  muneribns : 

I. 

*  Auro  regem ; 

II. 
*  Thure  sacerdotem ; 

lit. 

*  Mirra  mortalem. 
Rea-  ad  Tttagos. 

*  Ite  et  de  puero  diligenter  investigate 
et  iDTento  redeuntes  michi  rennnciate 

ut  et  ego  veniens  adorem  eum. 

Mogi  in  eundo  cantant. 

*  Eamus  ergo  et  inquiramus  eum  ofTerentea  ei  monera 
Burum  thus  et  mirrsm. 

Item  magi.  ' 

*  Ecce  Stella  in  oriente  prseviaa  iterum  prsecedet  nos  lucida. 

Paatores. 

*  Paatores  loquebaotur  ad  invicem. 

Magi  ad  paatores. 

*  Pastorea  dicite  quid  nam  vidistiB. 
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B-fjAjjo [jistb]  jiogtoruvi. 

*  Infantem  vidimus, 
Ohfletrle^B. 

*  Qui  sunt  hi  quos  stella  dncit  noa  adeniifces 
ill  audita  ferentea. 

M'igl. 

*  Nob  BumuR  quoa  comitia  regea  Thiirsis  et  Ambiui)  d 
Suliii  doua  offerontca  Christo  regi  nato  domino  quoin  atcUl 
deduDento  ndorare  veniinua. 

Ohaletriccs. 

*  EcuQ  puor  adest  qnem  qutcfitid  jam  proporate 
adorare  quia  ipacs  est  redomptiu  muQ<li. 

Tunc  cantct  u)m(«  mayoriim. 

*  Salve  priiicepa  aeculorum, 

*  Snscipe  rex  aurum  ; 
8ectmdu8. 

*  ToUe  thus  tu  vere  Dcua  ; 

HI. 

*  Myrram  aigimm  aepultune.' 

*  Implotft  aunt  onmia  quee  prophetico  dicta  sunt ;  iU 
VI  am  romeantca  aliam. 

jirmi'jci: 

*  Delusua  es,  domino,  magi  viam  rodierunt  aliam. 

*  Tncendinm  meum  Ruina  pxtinguam, 

Ilfie  ends  the  Epiphany  play,  whicli  appears  tt 
me  tn  show  a  thorougli  tht'sitrical  spint,  an  i-ndoavoui 
to  ohtaiii  effect  by  all  the  legitimate  artifices  still  ir 
use.  We  recognise  also  stage  directions  in  such 
sentences  as  "  Nequaquam  dicirnt  magi ;"  "  Magi  ir 
eundo  cantanf ;"  "  Pastores  loquebantur  ad  invicem,' 
and  "  Cum  steterint  ante  regem  rticat  rex."  There  is 
tr  ;  too,  some  rude  and  partial  attempt   to  proaen'e  c 
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metrical  style,  which  in  some  lines  approaches  the 
hexameter,  the  adonic,  or  the  trochaic  verse,  com- 
bined with  a  rhythmical  asonance  at  the  endings  of 
the  lines  or  the  sentences. 

At  folio  12  J  is  a  special  service  for  St.  Thomas's 
Day,  when  a  procession  takes  place,  indicating  that 
the  cathedral  for  which  the  book  was  prepared  pos- 
sessed an  altar  dedicated  to  this  Saint.  The  rubrics 
are  these  • — 

Proceseio  ad  Sanctum  'Hionui'm. 

In  ingressu  erxlesiw  aancti  TltomtF,. 

Candelis  benedictts  imponatur  kwc  antipJwna : — 

*  Aurea  lux  mundi,  reBplcndens  gloria  coeli, 

Nobis  sis  fautrix  virgo  dei  genetrix, 
Vincula  quae  eolvis  viiictie  priua  omnia  carnia, 

ClemeDs  exandi  rota  tui  populi. 
Pacis  porta  dei  stabilis  quia  pervia  Qolli] 

Ad  cceli  seiua  has  quoque  ferto  precea. 
Rex  de  qna  vitse  proceaait  plena  salatej 

Dirige  aub  verbo  gandia  noatra  tuo. 
Filia  tu  regum  dominatrix  cceli colaram, 

No8  presaoa  recrea  crimine  cum  venia. 
Cujua  ad  hsec  gentia  comiteria  summa  decoria, 

Qno  tempuB  noatrum  fulgeat  innocuum. 
Florida  eoncordis  Cbristo  laua  vincfca  cohortia, 

Pignnra  aopbiBs  noa  relevate  piss.' 
Nob  quia  teirennm  5cimu»  euperaase  tyrannnm, 

Hinc  potimus  anpero  jungite  noa  solio. 
Atala,  perhtsnuindis  *  odilia,  apes  nlabidis, 

Gesa,  gesta,  fideaj  cernite  noa  humilea. 

'  Tiie  meaning  of  this  and  tba  three  following  disticlu  is  obscure, 
bat  appears  to  refer  to  the  legend  of  St.  Sophia  and  lier  danghtera 
SS.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

'  The  words  in  thii  distich  are  difficolt  to  understand ;  perht- 
tuuindit  may  be  an  old  German  word  oomteoted  with  pSrakt, 
VOL.    X.  2   E 
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Toroia  dc  binta  gcmini  cngnomeQ  nmorw, 

Matria  cara  tusB  fiJia  rirgo  fare. 
Candida,  juetina,  oecilia,  digna,  colamlm, 

Fnntricua  propus  cstc  siiaul  fatDnliB. 
VirgiuitJitti  pia  praFulgvuit  rtrgo  maria^ 

Ploribus  his  popalum  auicta  taorc  tautn. 

A  tnajtnv  jtror^atione  eant'tur  hii^  artltpkona,  Sec,  Ac., 

In  the  scn'ice,  nt  folio  lib,  for  Septuagesii 
occurs  a  tmiiscript  of  n  hymn  □on'  well  kDOwii  in  its 
Biiglisli  form,  cuminonciiig  "The  stmiii  iipnu^  of 
joy  and  praise,  Alleluia,"  having  been  Lrautttauit  by 
l>r.  Nealv,  and  as  it  conUiins  w-vernl  varintiuns  firow^ 
tlie  other  priuU-d  examples,  I  veuture  U>  reprudiicv : 
here: — 

Caatoniiui  ciincii  tiicloduui  nunc  i 

In  Iftudibus  vturiii  regis  hnc  ptcba  resultet  i 

Hoc  doniquo  cwleatoa  cbori  omtant  in  uttom        i 
Hoc  boatoniin  per  pntn   pantdidacn  pmllat 

conceotiifl  opv 

Quin  ot  astrorum  micancia   biminarin  jnhilant 

nllnni  nevnn. 

Nubiuiu   cuntiifi,   voutorum    rolatns,    fulgnrnm 

cornsoatio,  et  tooitraam  Booitus  dulcc  coo- 

sonent  symu]  aovia. 

Flnotua  et  iindie,  imbreii  ot.  proccllai^,  t«mpi'sUi« 

et  Bcrenitas,  Mnma,  goln,  nix,  pruinte,  Ballutt, 
neinora  pnngnnt  nllduiti 

Hinc  variai  ToIacr«(  croatori  laudibiix  concinita 


cuia 


alleluia 


Ast  illinc  rcnpoiideant  rooea  idt4e  dtversAmm 

bostiariua  aevii 

Istinc  monciuiu  celsj  vertices  aonent  aoria. 

oqairnlcnt  lo  AnRlo-Suon  btvrhl,  briclili   and  tviudi,  AS.  '•nil, 

ptnrorliil.    Cf.  AlldrtilteliM  Letttntei  uni/  Werttrtiifi,  Oscu  BcIjbiIp, 

2  Tol-..  Svo..  Halk.  I«i2-6, 

*Apfiar«ntly  a  vootlisiol  reDilering  of  Alleluia. 
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mine  TalliuiD  proAinditates  saltent  seris. 

Tu  ([uotjue  maris  jubilaim  abyBse  die  acvui. 

Neo  Qon  tciriLruni  iiio1i»  immenaitAteB  seria. 

Nano  omiic  gonu)*  huiiiiinum  lauditDH  exullel  aevia. 

Et  croatori  grates  I'l-cqucntaDS  oonsouet  acvia. 

Hoc  deniqne  nomen  audiro  jugitcr  delectntur  aevu. 

Hoc  etiam  carmen  celeste  comprobat  ipse 
Chriatoa  nevin.. 

Nunc  V08  o  socii  cantate  Itetantaa  ovvia. 

Et  voB  paoruli  respondeto  ecmper  ulluluiu. 

Nunc  Qmues  caoito  simul  aovia  domino  Hoviu 
Chrislo  pneumatiquo  uovia. 

Lau8  tiinitati  cctornEu  novia  ooria  aovia  itOTiA 
aevin  aoria. 

The  next  object  of  interest  occurs  in  the  Palm 
Sunday  serrice,  wliich  is  thus  arranged  :— 

Ihminiea  m  palmu.     Ad  ce^perant. 

7n  (Uc  a'l  proet*gumem. 
In  imjrtutt  eeelotia  Sancti  Petri, 
Ad  benediemtdot  raniot  Palmarum, 
RamU  paiviarum  bmcJieli«,  imponatwr  hee  anHphoiia. 
Bae  ttntipltvna  eantetar  a  proee»«ione  Siateti  Petri  ra&/iu' 
37M»iiar.    Venus  Thiotoifi. 

^H         Gloria"  laun  ct  lionor  tibi  sit  rex  Clirislo  rodeinptor. 
^^  Cui  puerile  decaa  promisit  osanna  piam. 

I  '"Thia  iitllievolcbraUit  poomkBOwautbe  "Gloria.  Laiu.  el  Honor," 

I  a  by  ran  nuil  yooal  uiuloily  of  ni  cJvgiac  dbtiiiLg,  tuujj  »uPiiliii  tiuuday 
^^kinaidv  tho  cliiirx,'!i  whili'  the  choir  in»Tcd  in  b  tOB^nilicL-iil  pructtuion 
^FfromthealUrlo  tlicdoiotl  porUiU,  wLvro,  nodoubl.  llimcuomiwDyiDf; 
dronia  wa>  pcrConncd.  It  wrnn  compMod  hy  Tli«odnlliiii,  hcK  nlloit 
Iliietolfo*.  «a  early  ItiUinn  Uihop  of  Orlena*.  wkite  Lc  wui  in  pripon 
tXAagat,  A.I).  S3&.  He  bad  iL-en  iocttrc-ented  on  a  cliarRO  of  coo- 
spiring  SftninBt  King  Louis  I.,  tlie  Pioni,  «Iio  in  siiid  lo  baTo  overheard 
him  finging  lii«  rnmpoRition.Aii'l  nl  onec  rcl<'asc()  him.  Sonie  airthon, 
hon-cTor,  altribiilc  ihc  norli  tuUcgimdiJ,  Bishop  of  I.augrM<  WoJcott 
ntftU*  that  itt  Liaieux,  ati  in  Eiigli«h  nwdiwval  cAlbodraU,  it  U  aung 
from  ■  goIIorjF  orer  tjia  hTcnt  WMt  door.  Ilohnoro  hu  iiriatcd  a 
tilightly  diffbnrat  Latin  vertion,  with  En^iah  tmulatioa  and  muaiual 
aceiMDpaiiiintnt. 
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Israhel  es  tu  rex,  davidis  et  inclita  proles, 
Komiue  qui  iu  domini  rex  benediuto  vema, 

Gloria,  laus,  &c. 

Cetufi  in  exceluis  ta  luudat  cccUtus  onuiis, 
Et  mortalis  homo,  et  cuncta  crcaU  simnl. 

Cui  puerile,  &c, 

Flobs  hebreu  tibi  cum  palmia  obvia  reiiit. 
Cum  prece,  vote,  j-mmis  n^somoa  ecco  tibi. 
1  Gloria,  &o. 

Hi  tibi  passuro  solvebant        iia  laudis, 
No8  tibi  rL-gaanti  pai  i  occe  moloa. 

Cui  puerile,  &c. 

jaere  tibi,  placuab  devotio  Qoetra, 
.~A  pie,  rex  clemeus  cui  bona  cuncta  placant. 

Gloria,  lauB,  &c. 

Then  follows   a   drat  representation   of  the 

entry  <ii  Our  Saviour  into   Jerusalem,   the    text  of 
which  is  as  follows: — 

Hie  prosLrnant  jjiiwi  ramos  palmafum. 
Anliphona :  *  Pueri  Hebreorum  tolleates  ramos. 

Hie  e.Kuani  pueri  vesiem  et  dcponant. 
Antipliotia:  *  Pueri  Hebreorum  veetimeuta  proa t  [erne ntea] , 

Episcopus  vel  ejus  viceposiiits  imponat  himc  versiim. 
Vermis :  *  0  cms  ave  apes. 

H'lc  prosUrmd  su  pi.istvr  ccclemis. 
Aniiphona:  *  Script  urn  est  onim  pcrcutiam  p[a8torem]. 

Hlc proxt-.Tiint  eu  ch-rufi  et  omnis  jnrpvlu.-'. 
*  Fulgentibiia  palmie  proatern  [ .  .  .  ] . 

Hwr,  anfip}u>na   reJetmdo   ranietvr :    *  Oecurrunt   torbie 
cum  floribus. 
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In  ingreasu  dvitatU :" 

Besponsum :  *  Ingrectiente  domino  io  Banotom  oivitatem 
Hebreorom  pneri  reBarrectiioneiii  vito  prontiiioia[n]teB. 
Com  ramia  piilmaniiii  osaona  olomantes  in  exoe[l]Bis. 

Verstts  :  *  Cumqne  aadiaseat  qnia  Jliestu  venit  HieroBoli- 
mam  ezienmt  obviam  ei.  dun  r[eBposBo]. 

In  intn/itu  chori  :   *  Circnmdedemnt  me- 
ad teroiam,  &o. 

In  vigUia  ccboce  DoTmni  ad  veeperam,  Ao. 
Oum  pemtentee  introdttou^ur, 

Qaando  criema  conaaa-aiur?* 
Ad  celebrandam  ccenam  Donwrn, 
In  Faraa^eve,  Oratto,  Ac. 

Saltttatio  enide  Orceee  «t  Latine. 

The  test  of  this  is  thus  given : — 

*Popale  mens  quid  feci  tibi  aat  in  qno  oontristavi  te 
reaponde  michi  quia  ednxi  te  de  t^ra  Egipii,  puaati 
crncem  salTatori  tno  *  AflOC  .  O  OCOC  AflOC  . 
ICKVPOC  .  AnOC   .   AOANAeOC   .   CACYCON    . 

YMAC. 

Latirie :  *  Sanctus  Deosj  SanolRS  fortiB,  Sanotas  itnm<a- 
tulis,  miBorere  nobia^  &c. 

In  oetejuione  Sanctee  cntciB  cantetwr  iita  anliphtma  : 

lata  antiphona  cantetar  interim  dum  enm  sofuMur. 

Versus  Fortiinali  Epiaeopi :  *  Cmx  fidelis. 

Et  presbUero  nectenteJUa  eantebu/r  Antiphona. 

In  sabbato  eando  Fatcka,  proeeano  ad  ignmt  bene' 
dicmulum. 

Altera  aufein  proeeaaio  preeendendo  interim  cantri  Utta- 
nia/m  qiiuutm, 

"  This  seeau  ai  if  there  WM  a  let  leene  of  a  eit^. 
"  The  oondoding  portion  of  thii  let  of  renee  bai  a  mbrie  to  thia 
effect : — §  iirtt  Ptmu  rtinmdo  Mamtar. 
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Bafvolteia  dieU  prwjtiUr  ahsqw  $ai«taticna, 

jDn'tuIo    vaJant   ad   b«iu4ieHonmH   /otttu    earn    Uianl* 

Potlea   reeedwtti   oiun   tetania   Inna   qnm  e*l    aU   inlroi' 
turn,  &o.,  &C.,  &c. 

This  is  foUowetl  by  another  curions  interlocution 
between  two  sets  of  persons,  perhaps  two  divisioiu  of 
the  choir,  one  representing  angoU  or  Calicota^  the 
other  Christicola  or  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  who 
may  have  come  to  seek  the  body  of  their  hut 
Lord.    The  text  of  this  is  as  follows:— 

Ad  alebrandHm  T««\tTr6eiionm\^ 
*  Qaom  qufBriUs  in  aepQlohro,  O  Cbriaticolti]. 

ChrUtuottK.  

ViirtHt  I  *  JoBom  Haiuirouum  crucifixum,  0  Dcolioolffl. 

SetponMSo  eatte<]JarHn*. 
Ver»tis  :   *  Non  &3t  hie  ;   surroxit,  sicut  pnndixomt, 
nunoiale  i^uia  «iuTexit  <lc  oupalchro. 

In  otitnttone  at^ilehri, 
Anliptiona:  *Venite,  et  rideto  tocom  a1)i  poeitns 
doniiiiua,  ueaia,  aouis. 

Htne  antiphona  ^ntvUir  a  teimU^rv  rwerleiido. 
Jntiphmia  :  *  Dicant  '*  none  Judici  quo  modo  niilitce  i 

'*Tlie  fullotviiiM  ilirecUon  to  the  prioMU  nmterKl  upnn  the  onUr 
mnrfiin  of  tlie  folio  (il,  b,] : — Priuujuun  drttir  RigDom  ml  matiitin 
•Bccr<to(M  Invont  muus  nu,  tl  (netm  eontvtiane  vKdant  nd 
crum  i-tun  Rcvpoiuo ;  "  Doniine  quid,"  ct  nobphooK :  "  Ega  dor  . 
Itmvdendo  diuBtur  uitiplioua  :  "Cuiu  Rcz,  &«." 

"Thia  aiiliphon  sppMn  to  pobt  to  tlic  nutlionliip  ir  not  at ' 
wbolo  ammjti-Bieat  of  111*  sernM  book,  b1  least  to  a  luaterial  part  «( , 
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todientM  sopnlvliniin  prodideniDt  regem  ad  Inpitlom  pom* 
ttonia.     Qnaro  nou  serraliant  potram  jostitiie  tiut  Hepultnm ' 
reddont  aut  rt>sut^ntem  adorent  nobiscom  diceatca  aevia 
aovia. 


,11.^* 


[t.  Willioia  of  M&lmetbnrr  iiidic«l««  di«  sutlior  of  ihis  antiplioii  ia 
lite  foUowioK  manner,  Iti  reUtiiiK  •  niirai'l*  whioh  loolc  pliifo  at  (ho 
abbey  of  Molmnbury  he  nritoi  ttmit  (fd.  Hamiltaii,  p.  UU):— Jan 
^Uttfailu  talitiHi  tKTor  motto*  mortntiiiin  hUitrBTonl  ;  jaraijup  iceaado 
iU)  porvfcriaot  Ogetltinut.  Caalahatvr  iU»  vn-nt  quo  VviM%m9 
C*BHnritXKi*  Epifcnrra  putfltrrimtt  ttujimela  JuJrot  fonrttmvl, 
ul  aut  npullam  rvddanl  Ckrulum  out  ruiirgrntem  aJarwul.  Th« 
idcnti^  of  (liit  aentcnpo  with  Uii'  coaoliulinic  vrord*  of  tbe  uitijitioin 
proTc*  iiieoDlettablj  tint  the  cricbntcd  Fulbcrt,  BUhop  ot  Cbarlmi, 
WHS  the  autlior  at  tbe  antiphoD,  and  w*  mBj  fairly  conrluilv  ibiu  Ii« 
aupcrintentled,  or  at  leut  (ooli  oil  aL'tiv«  part  in  lUo  pri-paration  of 
tfaMC  aorricM.  Ei>  work*,  a*  ooII«c<«<l  and  publiiili[>d  in  the  Pafro- 
iogim  Curnit  odileJ  br  the  Abbtf  Uigno,  oobtaiii,  it  it  Inie,  no  lunition 
or  alluaioD  to  the  fact  uf  bis  bavinif  been  «o  oocuined,  but  tbe  received 
ocMunta  of  hia  life  itate  that  be  "  arranged  lit  cAwrri  tervKtt." 
and  that  bu  "i^mtu  and  pratr*  tnrvivtd  Am  own  limti  rivu  in  the 
XitgliiA  CAarcjif*  tehere  ihiy  were  puUidjl  eAanteJ."  Aa  (be  bio- 
Ittapbjof  tbii  man  ii  iio(  tinivtrsally  knoou  hero,  I  renlurc  to  produM 
in  an  «bbr«rtsled  form  at  (bia  opportunity  on  tiilerMting  aoMuut  of  ^ 
Ibis  reinarltablL'  man,  originally  given  in  (be  Biblioth^([ue  S*eri«  of 
Kii'hard  and  Giraod,  compiled  from  tbe  «Tiliii)i[i  of  Tritbemins 
Bellamiine,  PoMeviii,  llaToniiiii,  Ditpiii,  Pom.  Cellier.  and  olbcra:— 
"  Fulbert.  i*YiV|iie  de  Chnrtn'ii,  flail  d'llolie.  wlon  quelfiw*  nnii ;  naiti 
salon  d'sutnw  on  ne  ronn^it  ni  »e«  parnna,  ni  In  liru  dc  an  naiiuanrc. 
Os  Mil  aoulonent  ([uil  fit  itoa  jiudca  ii  lloima  loua  Gcrbert,  d'od  tl 
pnan  kCbartroii  pour  prAtiilrr  h  I't^eole  do  tettc  rillo-  C'ranme  il  nvait 
i'rupril  vir.  ai>f.  pi'niHnuiI,  il  a'acquit  bienl&t  la  r^mtaliou  da  plua 
luvitDt  bomuie  d«  son  niocle,  et  ion  lubilil<^  liu  attim  dc  Ions  eM«  d«« 
diaciplea,  dont  pluaii-ur*  farent  ilevfia  &  I'^piioopat  ou  !i  d'autrot  dig- 
nit^  eeel&iutiquM.  II  poiat-dait  non  eeuJonwnt  loa  bdlca-lottitia  ot 
ka  •eieneea  dinaca,  autont  (in'oo  le  pouvait  alon,  maia  ratoi*  U ' 

■adkine II  oorrit  one  )^I^bT0  tfcola  d«  th^oloKic,  A  Im^ticUo  on  , 

accoanit  do  toulc  port,  et  il  forma  aa  n  snnd  aomlm  de  per*onivea  ' 
diBt  1m  acioncoa  dirinca  ot  dan*  la  piftf.  qn«  preaqiie  toua  lei  bakiloi 
gona  doaou  Umpt  »e  faiaaient  honneur  d'aroirritf  aca  diaciplca.    II  fut 

Ikit  4ftquo  de  Chartrc*  en  lOo;  ou  101$ II  prhJiait  In  parole 

dr  Dieu,  drewait  dea  ranonn  pour  la  p6nilonPC,  eorapOMit  dca  bymnai, 
dieptttail  It*  efficm  tfiViu  /  nfglait  la  diwipluM  «t  lea  nmn,  r£pri< 
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Clirigti«oiee. 
Anliphana  :    *  Siirroxit  doniiniu   dv   sopolchro    qui   pn 
Qobiit  popundit  in  ligno,  uuviiu 

Chonu. 

AntipJuma  :    *  Snrroxit   Clmi<tti«,   vl   illuxit    popttlo  nto 
qiunn  n^lotnit  sanguine  su'i  ncviit. 

nuit  lotw  In  abiM  nrfc  nno  doucrar  et  nan  renni>(^  qui  le  ImmmhI 
^alMoent  rM|«cit4T  ol  aimi^.  U  fut  particali^otiM'Dt  eoaiidM  da 
Canul,  rai  d'AnglBlMTc,  de  RiL'hnnl  II..  diic  de  Noniiuidie, 
dt  OuiUflomr,  doo  d'Aquilaine,  de  Boberi,  roi  dc  Franro.  qoi  la 

Mualuit  fonnMit n  mourut  combM  do  m^ritea  la  voillp  da 

JmU-taiDt,  1«  lU  d'Aviil  d«  I'oa  loSS.  ou  bcIob  d'Butn*.  lo  10 
Jurior  ifi  I'ltn  I<)2il,  Mmme  dour  I'atoim  dit  ca  paHniil  de  Ini  ponni 
Irt  jvf  qnc«  de  Clmrtrei 11  a  laJBt^  diTns  DioiiuumU  do  jut  doc- 
trine qiie  (lOnsulcnt  «iii  neuf  Mnnons ;  uii  p£nit«ilid  fort  abr^KJ,  im 
TVODcil  dci  [lusu^pa  do  rKcnturo  aur  la  Trioiti!,  I'lnnrualion,  M 
I  Kucli<mili« ;  dca  hjrmnon,  drs  pTOi)r>>,  qucilqno*  auItm  yoftica,  et  orni 
Ircnlo-buit  lottiv^.  mnii  '|ni  m  aont  pu  btntM  de  lai  ....  L«i 
klUM  do  Pulbcrt  (rant  bcaucoup  cuiMSrimms  it  tea  aBtiw  onTragn 
...  ■  il  y  fait  ]}iiraltrci  ....  luio  grtndo  connatuancc  dca  doftmea  H 

dp  h  diariplinr  di- 1  Kgliao .IfWr  deaonbing  the  letlen 

nnd  proao  pioc«*  in  detail  the  aitthori  go  on  to  nmtioa  "  uii  inri- 
tittoire  aTcfi)  de*  ri'pocui  pour  la  dUt  dc  tnint  Gillca,'  conpoafd  by 
I^ilburt.  OM  alao  "une  pritru  a  OteUi  do  lilanic^  ;  troia  Iiymocv,  nor 
ttir  let  roit  Jdagtt,  une  aur  le  Saiut-Eaprit,  la  dcmi^  aur  I*  tele  A» 
I'lLquo. 

"  Coaimir  Oiidin  ayaot  df^cotirert  dana  t'abbaje  de  LooK-Pont,  otdra 
de  Ctloanx,  diocbae  de  Soisao&a,  uii  traits  do  Fulbert  aur  oe*  parole* 
dn  doiuioina  clupjtm  dea  AotM :  '  Kn  cc  t«n)«-U  le  r^i  Btrodc  cm- 
|doja  la  pniaaanoa  pour  m&ltnitor  qaclquoa-ana  dc  TfigtiM  i '  le  fit 
iniiriaier  m  1692.  «  Lcydc " 

Blentioa  ia  tlicn  miido  of  «cvonl  otbcr  norica  of  thia  bisbcp.  tbe 
ediUona  La  eiistcnce,  and  tlio  coatcmpomij  notice*  of  bia  religloua  and 
lilerar^  wortli.  and  the  ootico  ccBcludca  with  the  fallowing  muarliable 
puaag*.  "  Lo«  onmitc*  de  Fulltert  juiliUcDt  cm  flogea.  Sea  lettnt 
•oat  I'Critca  btcc  bctiuuoup  de  ktocc*  ct  d'eaprit.  d'un  atjrU  olaa  H 
d^uat  ....  I^inct  obaerratour  dea  eanoua  ponr  lui  iii/imc.  il  lea 
foiaait  obMTTcr  atii  autrca  cuni  «c  loittcr  fi£chir  aur  pritrM  don  Rranda 
pn  favetir  dca  pri^varicnleura  ct  au  pi^udiee  de  la  loL  .  .  .  5m  kgnutt* 
tt  Ma  pivtc4  pattirent  Jan*  (on  uMt  mimr  h  lutofit  Aw  dglit*  ij,agU- 
ierrt,  m  on  U*  chantcit  pmilijuateiti," 
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ChrimlifolfC. 

AniiphoHa  :  *  Surrexit  eniin  aicut  dixit  dominus  et  pre- 
codet  Tos  iu  Guliloam  aevia,  ibi  eum  vidobilis  aevia  aevift 
wvia  aevia. 

Ohoriis. 
*Te  doam  Iniidjimiu. 

Passing  by  in  silencp  a  large  quantify  of  most  in- 
teresting matter,  which,  though  fully  worthy  of  pub- 
lication, is  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  paper,  T  now 
come  to  the  last  pi-oposition,  which  is  to  identify  the 
cathedral  and  diocese  wherein  the  ser\ice-book  was 
employed. 

Two  methods  of  solving  the  qnestion  present  them- 
selves to  the  inquirer,  and  either  of  these,  rightly 
followed  up,  leads  indubit^ibly  to  the  conviction  that 
Strasbourg,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  French,  is  the 
original  home  of  this  manuscript. 

1.  At  folio  73  occurs  a  specially  oi-ranged  ser\ice 
for  the  Natale  or  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
Arbogaatus,  iu  which  the  sentences  here  given  form 
part  of  an  anthem  : — " ....  (Juapropter  venerandi 
hujus  soffragia  iroploremus,  Habcbimus  niminini 
npud  Ueum  intercessorem  quern  specialem  mcruimuH 
pastorem."  Saint  Arbogustus  here  indicated  as  llu- 
especial  pastor  of  the  community  with  whom  the  book 
was  hi  use  was  bishop  of  Stmsbourg  in  a.d.  G30. 
He  occupied  the  see,  according  to  tJie  best  received 
accounts  of  that  obscure  period,  from  about  64 1  to 
668 ;  by  his  prayers  he  cured  Sigismund,  son  of 
Dagnbert,  king  of  the  Franks,  when  wounded  by  a 
wild  boar  in  the  chase.  The  grateful  king  nccumii* 
lated  so  many  treasures  for  the  enrichment  of  Stras-^ 
bourg  Cathedral,  that  he  is  reputed  the  founder. 
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Sl  Arbogastus  is  also   mcntioncil  by  thin  mnnuj 
script  id  a  metrical  litany  during  the  ro^ijou  d&y. 
in  these  terms:— 

"  Arbogoato  pntrono,  Florcniitino  pnrilcr, 
Vuit  cum  conreBSoribus  nt^urato  precibus." 

St.  Floreiitius  succeeded  St.  Arbopmius  it)  the 
jf  Stntsbour]g.  Particulars  concerning  him  may  b< 
read  in  the  "Atta  Sanctorum"  Rl.  SuriiiK,  uiid< 
Xiivember  7,  and  in  Reltberg's  "  Deulschlnnds 
Kirchenijeschichte,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  65. 

2.  St.  Aurelia  has  a  special   day  and  sennce  seLj 
apart  for  her  laudation,  and  at  folio  Mi  the  fiillow' 
in^  rubric  is  placed: — In   di^ua  mgatiuniim  ffrin 
Hcrunila   jtroevssio  jiai  ad  sauctam  Aurflhim.     Tiiia 
sainted  lirgin  was  especially  identified  witli    Straa-^ 
bourg,  and  a  critical  account  of  her  life  and  death 
will  bo  found  in   the  "Acta  Sanctonuu."  Bi-usseU^i 
184.'>,   Iflth  October,  vol.   viii.,  pp.  i>"-31,  and    it 
Ihmckler's  "  Uistoire   des  Saints  d'Alsace,  p.  ■143.] 
'I'liu  first-mentioned    work   quotes   from    an  ancient 
nmrtyrologj',  containing  these  words : — "  Tdus  Oct 
bri«   Aun-liu.*  Virginis,"   which    Schoepflinns    in  hi<l 
work  entitled  "Alsatia  Ilhistrata,"  i.,  341.  thus  illur- 
tnitcs: — "Aureliiu  Virginia  cnjusdam  Argentoratenm.'* 
ab   anliqiio  coluenint   memoriam,  quod   Martyrolo- 
giiim  illud  Argentinense,  saiculo  viii.  vel  ix.  in  ecctc 
siarum   Alsalicanim   usus  conscriptum,  demon-ftnit.' 
....  ncc  dubium    qnin  teniplum    AuiTlianimi    ab 
liac  uotnen  acceperit"    Hunckler.  however,  attributea 
the  church  of  St.  Aurelia  at  Strasbourg  to  Bisho]il 
Ituthardus,  who   died  in  the   middle  of  lite  tenth' 
centurv. 
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TiiE  most  imporUiiit  silver  coins  of  Katnariim  in 
Sicily,  ranging  in  date  from  about  b.c.  461  to  405, 
have  for  their  reverse-type  a  quadriga  accompanied 
by  a  flying  Njke  ahout  tn  crown  (ho  charioteer  or  the 
orses.  The  question  which  I  here  propose  to  answer 
is,  whetlier  this  revei-se-type  refers  to  the  same  event 
as  the  Fnurth  Olympian  Ode  of  Pindar,  which  rccortls 
the  nctory  in  the  chariot-race  of  Psaumis  of  Kama- 
rina  doling  the  same  period. 

Before,  however,  this  question  can  be  answered, 
two  preliminary  ones  must  he  seltlwl.  What  is  the 
dale  of  the  victory  commemorated  by  the  ode,  and 
are  Olympic  and  other  agonistic  victories  ever  repre- 
sented on  coins? 

'Ilie  Fourth  and  Fifth  Olympian  Odes  are  both 
inscribed  to  Psaumis  the  Karaarinaian,  but  the  latter 
part  of  the  tides  in  which  the  victories  are  specified  is 
obscure.  According  to  Boeckh,  the  heading  of  both 
is,"ToP8aMmis  the  Kamarinniau  with  the  mule-car." 
[ommsen,   on   the  evidence  of  the  mann- 
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scripts,  hpafls  tlie  Fimrth  Ode,"  with  the  chariot' 
(Sfi/MXTi),  and  the  Fifth,  "  with  tUt'  mule-car."  In  thii 
caw  Bocckh  had  no  manuscript  ituthority,  and  there- 
fore it  was  ouly  after  some  hesitation  tliat  he  intro- 
duced the  new  rending  in  the  title  of  the  Fourth  Ode. 
Iloil  this  reading  ht-ea  rendered  necessary  by  llii- 
evidence  of  the  iKH>m  itself,  Mtiromsen  would  nnt 
hare  refused  it.  After  carefully  examining  U(»eeJ{h's 
arguments,  I  prefer  that  reading  which  resta  on  posi- 
tive evidence  and  ascribes  to  Psaumta  a  victory  witli 
the  chariot. 

The  date  of  the  victory  must  fall  within  narrow 
limits.  Kamarina  was  rehuilt  it.c.  461  ;  at  the 
Olympic  festiral  of  ac  460,  Arkesilaos,  king  of 
K]Tene,  was  rictor  with  the  chariot.  Pindar  died  in 
B.C.  442.    This  leaves  us  tlie  festivals  of  B,c.   450. 

452,  448,  and  444.  The  subject  of  the  Fifth  Ode. 
the  victt)ry  with  the  mule-car,  was  won  in  a  different 
year  (01.  v.  7).  The  contest  with  the  mule-car  wai 
suppressed  in  B.a  444.  We  have,  therefore,  for  the- 
victory  of  the  Fourth  Ode  the  festivals  of  B.c.  4o(I. 

453.  and  448.  The  last  date  is  probably  too  lone 
oflcr  the  rebuilding  of  Kamarina;  for  in  the  Fifth 
Ode  the  actual  construction  of  the  city  is  stated 
to  be  in  progi-ess  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  victor,  aud  two  journeys  arc  unlikely.  The 
scholiasts  make  Psaumis  victor  B.C.  452,  but  as 
they  confuse  the  two  victories  we  cannot  tell  to 
which  of  these  the  authority  from  which  their  state- 
ment is  derived  really  refen-ed.  We  have  thus  for 
limits  in  the  case  df  the  Fonrth  Ode  the  nine  years 
8.C.  456  to  448  inclusive. 

The   question^  Are   Olympic  and  other  agonia 
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victories  ever  commemorated  on  coins,  can  be 
answered  by  positive  ericU-nce.  Two  instances  can 
be  cite<l  in  which  the  direct  statements  of  ancient 
writers  that  Olympic  victories  were  thus  commemo- 
rated are  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
coins  contempoi-ary  with  the  events.  Aristotle  states 
that  Anaxilaos,  tyrant  of  Uhcgion,  bavinf;  gained  a 
victory  at  Olympia  with  tbi>  mulo-cai',  struck  coins 
for  Rh^on  with  the  mule-car  as  one  of  their  types. 
Accordingly  we  find  on  coins  of  Khegion  and  of  Mes- 
saua,  which  was  equally  ruled  by  Aiiaxilaos,  this  very 
type,  a  car  drawn  by  two  mules  and  driven  by  a 
charioteer.  This  type  begins  at  both  towns  at  a 
time  which  is  unquestionably  that  of  Anaxilaos,  as 
we  leani  by  comparison  with  the  money  of  Syracuse 
and  other  Sicilian  towns  under  Gclon  and  Hieron. 

ITie  second  instance  is  fiimished  by  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  that  I'hilip  of  Macedon  represented  his 
pijTnpic  victories  with  chariots  on  his  coins.  (Alex.  4.) 
Accordingly  the  revei-se-type  of  Philip's  gold  slaters 
is  a  biga  with  its  charioteer.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Plutarch  is  not  more  definite  as  to  the  "  rictoriee"  of 
which  he  speaks,  but  the  jioint  for  us  is  how  he  in- 
terpreted the  type  of  Philip's  coins,  a  cun-ency  with 
which  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted. 

Far  more  remarkable  is  a  case  in  which  there  is 
not  the  same  precise  liteiiu-y  e^ideuce,  but  whei*e  that 
of  the  coins  is  too  positive  to  be  neglected.  Plutarch, 
sjK'aking  of  Alexander's  birth,  B.C.  3.56.  mentions 
two  other  fortunate  events  of  which  Philip  received 
the  news  on  the  same  tlay,  and  of  these  one  was  a 
victory  in  the  horse-race  at  Olympia.  (Alex.  3.) 
Philip's  earlier  silver  didrachms  bear  as  their  reverse- 
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type  an  old  Macedonian  hero  on  horseback.  After 
n  time  there  is  a  striking  change.  Tfac  rough  old 
ca^Tilry  horse  gives  plnct-  to  a  tjpical  Greek  racer, 
with  a  fillet  bound  across  his  fnrohefld ;  the  mythical 
rider  is  suiH'i-swU-d  by  a  diminutive  jockey,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  the  victor's  palm. 

There  can   therefore  be   no  doubt  that    certain 
Oljmpic  victories  were  commemorated  at  the  period 
when  they  occurred  on  coins  very  fur  ai>art  in  time 
and  place,  on  the  coins,  namely,  of  Anaxilaos  of 
lUiegion  and  Philip  of  Macedon.     Further,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  coin^represen  tat  ions  refer 
to  particular  victories,  not  to  the  general  fact  of  mic- 
OC83  at  Olyrapia.    These  instances  arc.  however,  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a  general  rule  as  to  the  motive 
with  which  all  such  types  were  chosen.     We  must 
examine   all  these  types  known  to  us,  in  order  lo 
determine  whether  they  have  a  common   agonistic 
meaning,  and  again  whether  their  relation  is  Umiteil 
to   the  Olympic  games.     The   following  table  ex- 
hibits in  the'  siinpIeKt  sha)>c  (he  data  for  forming  A 
judgment.     In  it  I  have  given  all  the  t)'pcs  affordeil 
by  the  Museum  collection,  under  the  cities  by  which 
they  vrere  stnick.    The  limit  of  time  is  from  the 
beginning  of  coinage  to  the  accession  of  Alexander 
(he  Great.   The  subjects  are  those  which  seem^imn*! 
fame  to  refer  to  the  races  with  the  chariots,  mule-  i 
cor,  and   single    horse.      Other  possible   agonistic 
types,  especially  the  representations  of  Nike  alone,  1 
have  excludeil.    The  types  are  generally  described  to 
the  exclusion  of  small  varieties.     I'he  other  type  of 
the  coin  is  only  noticed  when  it  appears  to  have  rela- 
tion to  the  regular  agonistic  t  j-pe.  It  should  be  observed 
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that  this  principal  type  first  occupies  the  obverse, 
afterwards  the  reverse.  I  have  placed  the  coins  of 
Syracuse  at  the  head,  as  affording  a  key  to  the  coins 
of  other  Sicilian  cities.  Rhegion  is  associated  with 
Messana,  as  the  earliest  coins  cited  of  both  were 
struck  by  Anaxilaos  their  common  ruler. 

TABLE  OF  TYPES. 


I.  SYKACUSB. 
1,  Period  op  Olioahcht. 

Quadriga.  {4  dr.) 

Horseman  with  two  horses.  {2  dr.) 

2.  Dtbastt  op  Gelon. 
Quadriga ;  Nike  above,  (4  dr.) 
Horsomaa  with  two  horsea.  (2  dr.) 
„         „         Nike  above,  (2  dr.) 
„         {dr.) 
Wheel.  (Obol  or  litra.) 

{The  two  following  types  interrupt 
tho  Boriea.) 
Quadriga;  Nike  above.  (10  dr.  4  dr.) 


Bemark*. 


Rev.  Head  of  Nike, 
crowned  with  olive. 


Wheel.  (Obol  or  litra.) 

3.  Period  of  Dbuocbac;. 
Qiiadi-iga;  Nike  above,  (4  dr.) 
Horseman,  (dr.) 
Wheel  (i  litra  or  i  obol.) 

4.    Dynasty  op  DioNrsios. 

Quadriga;  Nike  above ;  charioteer  male.   (4  dr.) 
„  „       „       beneath  horses, 

fallen  meta.  (4  dr.) 
„  „      „       beneath  horses, 

wheel.  (4  dr.) 


(1( 

(lUdr.) 


TH&   coma   OP   EAUARIKA, 


ke  above ;  oiariotecr  Eros  f 


» 


)( 


clmriotoer  female.  In     exergoe 

and  A0AA. 

(-t  di-.) 


arms 


Some  times   in  ex. 
wlieel. 


„         „     diiu'iotcer  Perst-plionoj 
beariug  ttirtOi.  (4  «lr.) 
„         „  chariotoorunoei ' 


n.  AKRAGAi. 
Period    os    Di 
adriga;  Niko  above;  chaj 
(  [1(1  dr.]  ■!.  di-.) 
„       ■  charioteer  Nike,  1^  "^ 

m.  KAM^  L. 

Period    of    Deuocb 
odrigaj  Nike  above;  chariotcc 


"idr.) 


Hulu. 


IV.  KATANA. 

Period  of  Demockact. 

Quadriga  {4  dr.) 

„         Nike  abovo  (4  dr.  dr.) 
(4  dr.) 


'alias.  Sometimes  in  ex." 
two  [or  three]  am- 
phorfe.  One  :  obv, 
8 J  mbol,  oli  ve-apri  g. 


(4  dr.) 

„  „  chariot  passing 

meta,  (4  dr.) 

V.  GELA. 

I.   Dynasty  of  Hippokbatzb  and  Gelon. 

Quadriga;  Nike  above.  (4  dr.) 
„        passing  meta.  (4  dr.) 
Horso,  wreath  above.  {Litra  or  obol.) 


One :  obv,  symbol, 
laurel -sprig. 
Do.  parsley -leaf. 
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Wheel.  (Litra  or  obol.) 
Quadriga ;  Nike  above.  (4  dr.) 
wroatli  above.  {4  dr.) 

„       charioteer  Nike.  (1  dr.) 
caglo  above;  charioteer  Nike. 
(4  dr.) 
„  „  ;  charioteer  male,  {-i  dr.) 

VI.  HIMEBA. 

1.  Under  Hiebon. 

Quadi'iga;  Nike  above.  (4  dr.) 
ilorsuiuan  (litj mounting.  (2  dr.) 

2.  Peeiod  of  Dehociucy. 
Quadriga ;  Nike  above.  (4  dr.) 
VII.  LEONTINI. 
Dynabtv  of  Hifpokrateb  and   Gelon. 


B«mvk». 


Quadriga ;  Niko  above.  (4  dr.) 


(4  dr.) 


lIorHeman.  {2  dr.) 
(dr.) 


(4  dr.) 


Rev.  Head  of  Nike, 
crowned  with  olive ; 
around,  laorel- 
leaves. 

Rev.  Similar  head, 
smaller ;      around, 
barleycorns. 
Ri3v.  Usual  type. 


VIII.  MESSANA.      ' 
1.  Under  Ahaxilaos, 
Mule-car;  Nike  above.  [4  dr.) 

{4  dr.) 

2.  Pbriod  op  Dbmooeacy. 
Mulo-car.  (4  dr.) 


In  exergue,  olive- 
leaf. 


Sometimea  in   ex. 
olive-leaf. 


TUK  CUINU  Ot  KAMAGDiA.                   ^^^| 

'Rvto^rkt, 

EcT.    caglo    nbore 

type. 

Jc-cup ;  Niko  iibove.  (4  dr.) 

Sometimes   in  go.] 

olive -sprig. 

„  rov.  symbol  olive 

sprig. 

„  rev.  eaglo  below 

type. 

H                       » 

Rev.    typo    wit.hin 

olivo-wreath. 
Sometimes   ia   ex. 

« 

olive-leaf, 
Small   coins :    rev. 
types  within  olive- 
wreaths. 

IX.  BHEGK 

I.  Uhdb£  Am. 

1. 

lo-cnr 

{4  dr.) 

In  ex.  olive-IeaSH 

The  olive  -  wreath 
and  olive-sprig  are 
the  only  indications 
on  later  coins. 


X.  SEGESTA. 

Quadriga ;     Nike    above ;     charioteer 
Persephone.  (4  dr.) 

XI.  SELINUS. 
Peeiod  Of  Dbuoceact. 

Quadngaof  Apollo  and  Artemis.  (4  dr.) 
„  „  wreath  above.  (4  dr.) 

„  „  male  charioteer,  (dr.) 

Xn.  TARAS. 
A  great  variety  of  types  rotating  to 
victories   with   the   single  horse, 
and  horse  exercises. 
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Xm.  KYRENB. 

Roniarb. 
ladriga  (gold  etator),  Ono  :    obr.  Olytn- 

pisu  Zeus. 
„        charioteer  Kike  (gold  atotur). 
Hursetmut  (Iiomi-sUlur) . 
„        (i  stater). 

xnr.  PHILIP  n.  of  macedon. 

Uiga  (gold  stater] . 

Horso  viiiii  fillut  bouud  round  bis  fore- 
bead,  ridden  by  jockey  carrying 
p«dtu  (silror  ntatcr). 

This  table  shows  at  the  first  glance  the  general 
agonistic  iiitcntiun  of  the  types  in  question :  Nike  is 
almost  cver)'wheFe  present  on  them;  the  chariots 
are  sometimes  represented  at  the  critical  moment  of 
passinj^  the  goal ;  a  divinity  frequently  takes  the  place 
of  the  charioteer.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
olive  indicates  that  most  of  these  snbjucts  refer  to  the 
greatest  contest,  that  of  Olympia.  But  this  seems  to 
hint  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  a  distinctive  symbol, 
and  the  laurel-sprig  and  imraley-leaf  at  Katana  may 
show  the  rule  not  to  have  been  without  exception. 
We  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that  most  of  these 
types  refer  to  the  Olympic  Games,  provided  this 
result  will  staud  the  test  of  the  litenu-y  eridenoe  we 
can  bring  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  records  of  the  Olympic  Games  are  very  scanty, 
except  as  to  the  winner  of  the  foot-race,  whose 
name  was  always  chosen  to  mark  the  epoch.  We 
know  but  few  names  of  the  winners  ((f  the  contests 
now  under  consideration,  and  there  is  sometimes 
a  confusion  between  the  different  chario^^ace8 ;  at 
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other  times  the  date  is  not  stiit^t.  Happily,  bi 
uvi'T,  Pindar  lived  about  the  time  when  uio«t  of 
coiQ-ty|)cs  of  our  table  begin,  and  commemorated  xht 
success  of  ficvemi  wiuncrs  in  the  chariot-  and  ho: 
races  at  the  great  gnmes.  I^>t  us  now  coiifi-ont  the 
literary  evidence  as  to  these  contests  with  the  numit- 
matic  evidence  given  in  the  foregoing  table. 

The  first  group  of  Synicusan  coins  cited   are  anlo 
rior  to  the  rule  of  9elon  and  Hicron.     Gclon  cooJ 
quered  as  a  citizen  of  Gela  u.c.  -188  in  the  churiot-race 
at  01yn]pia,  and  Ilieron  at  tlie  same  contest  in  Ihuj 
horse-race,  these  events  occuning  before  the  nile  ofl 
(leton  at  Syracuse,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  recorded 
them   on   the   new  coinage,  of  which   the   fnmous 
Demaretion  is  the  best-known  instance.    Tlie  clinriot* 
victory  would  be  well  represented  by  tlie  type  wliidi 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Nike  crowned  with 
olive,  It  temponiry  modifiaitiou  of  (he  old  tyjie.    I  can- 
not satislactorily  account  for  the  type  of  u  horsemao 
with  two  horses.      It  is  not  impossible  that  this  type 
was  adopted  for  the  didrachm,  as  the  hoi-sc  for  the 
dmchiu,  and   the  four  horses  for   the    tetradrachm.  j 
There  must,  however,  have  been  a  special  gronud  for 
the  original  choice  of  the  type.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  \ 
support  of  this  opinion  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Syracuse,  g 
At   Leontini  we  have  but  the   hoi-seman   for  boUi 
didrachm  and  drachm.    Docs  the  earlier  typo  at  Syra- 
cuse refer  to  an  earlier  form  of  the  race  with  the 
KtX^t,  in  the  Homeric  sense  I 

History  throws  no  light  on  the  subscfiuent  types 
until  the  time  of  Dionysios  I.  To  tliis  tyrannos  the 
mass  of  Syrncusan  coins  of  the  most  beautiful  style, 
in  all  pnjbability  belong.    The  proof  of  tliis  is 
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His  rule  bcgnii  at  tlie  time  of  the  great  Carthaginian 
infusion  wliich  destroyed  the  chief  cities  of  Sicily 
west  of  Syi-acuse.  The  very  latest  coins  of  these 
western  cities  ai-e  of  the  same  style  its  those  of  8)Ta- 
cusc,  wliich  we  astiiji^n  to  Dionysios.  Yet  the  few 
ougravers'  names  occurring  on  the  coins  of  the  cities 
in  question  (at  Akragas  and  Knniarina)  are  diffe. 
rent,  with  one  exception,  from  any  of  tlie  numerous 
names  that  occur  on  the  similar  Syracuxan  coins.  At 
Kfltana,  which  was  not  destroyed,  we  find  the  engraver 
common  to  Syracuse.  It  is  therefore  evident  tl»l 
those  beatitifid  Kyracnsan  coins  which  present  the 
greatest  variety  of  chariot«ty|)e,s  wore  struck  by  Dio- 
nysios ;  yet  he  failed  at  Olympia.  It  was  during  the 
siege  of  Rhegion,  in  B.C.  388,  that  he  contended  with 
tlic  quadriga.  When  his  chariots  reached  Olynipio, 
Lysias  the  orator,  who  hapjiened  to  be  there,  made  a 
speech  against  him  ;  the  competitors  combined  and  his 
chariots  were  driven  out  of  line  or  broken  in  pieces, 
The  incident  of  the  fallen  meta,  which  occurs  on  a 
coin  we  should  assign  to  this  very  time,  looks  not 
unlike  a  commemomtion  of  an  unfair  defeat  The 
subject  is  unmistakable.  The  hoi-ses  are  in  disorder, 
under  their  hoofs  is  the  fallen  meta,  and  the 
charioteer  looks  anxiously  back.  On  another  coin  of 
similar  style  the  wheel  of  a  shipwrecked  car  is  be- 
neath the  horses  and  a  rein  flies  loose.  The  loose  rein 
is  observable  in  other  types.  I'hus,  although  wc 
might  othenvise  have  maintained  that  DtoiiysioH 
merely  continued  a  traditional  type,  sufiitiently 
known  in  commerce  to  have  been  largely  copied  by 
the  Carthaginians  of  his  very  age,  we  are  forced 
by   the   remarkable   modifications  of  this  type    to 
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the  conclusion  that  lie  commcmorntcti  his  defeat  us 
victor)'.  Hence,  pi-i-1m[is  the  ai'iuour  placed  u  I 
** reward"  on  the  dekatlrarhms;  for  it  is  not  uulikelj' 
that  a  pomp  was  given  on  the  return  of  thi>  chariots 
and  prizes  lUstnbuted.  These  athla,  like  the  lion  of 
Chairouein,  common] orate  a  defeat 

The  earliest  Akragantine  victory  with  the  foor- 
horse  chariot  of  which  we  know,  is  that  of  the  tyrant 
Theron,  B.C.  476,  commemomted  by  Pindar.  Of 
this  there  is  no  trace  on  the  contemporary  coins, 
nnloBB  the  eagle,  as  afterwards  on  coins  of  Etis,  hy 
being  placcti  upon  a  capital,  that  of  the  mcta,  indicates 
a  victory.  Tlie  chai-iot-tyjic  is  full  half  a  century  later, 
and  if  it  docs  not  recall  Theron's  \ictory  may  well 
refer  to  another  gained  in  the  democratic  period  by 
a  competitor  whose  name  is  lost. 

The  case  of  the  coins  of  Kamarina  is  qaite  in  hii^ 
mony  with  the  evidence  of  Pindar's  Fourth  Ode. 
The  victory  is  Olj-mpic,  for  the  olive-sprig  occurs  on 
one  coin;  the  chaiioteer  is  Pallas,  for  it  would  be 
hoi'dly  coDsisteut  with  the  spirit  of  democracy  to 
represent  Psaumis  who  drove  the  chariot :  the  am- 
phorot  I  caiuiot  explain, unless  they  represent  amphoite 
tilled  with  sacred  oil  given  as  rewards  to  the  nctors; 
the  first  occurrence  of  the  type  is  ab<mt  the  time  of 
tbc  victory,  and  the  type  continues  till  the  downfall 
of  the  power  of  the  city.  There  is  an  earlier  agonistic 
tyi>c,  which  I  shall  notice  when  describing  the  coins 
[>f  llie  town. 

Katana  throws  anions  light  upon  the  whole  quc^ 
tion.  Here  we  have  the  laui'cl-sprig,  and  apparently 
the  parsley-leaf,  ou  two  coins  of  precisely  the  same 
style,  as  though  indicating  a  Pythian  and  au  Isthi 
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or  jfemean  virforj-.  These  coins  arc  of  the  dcmo- 
cmtic  period.  During  the  previons  rule  of  the  family 
of  Gclon,  Hipi-ou,  as  a  citizfti  of  the  place,  gaini-d  a 
Pythian  victory,  B.C.  474;  and,  in  the  same  manner, 
tlic  SyracusanChromios  gained  a  Nemean,  in473.  A 
firoat  (lifRcnlty,  however,  arises.  Ilieron,  in  B.c.  47fi, 
had  chanf;etl  the  name  of  Kntana  to  Aitna,  constituting 
himself  nikist.  On  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty,  B.C 
4(il.the  colonists  were  driven  out  and  the  old  name 
restored.  The  tomb  of  Hicrou  was  destroyed  at  the 
same  lime.  Is  it  likely  then  that  Hicron  and  anotlier 
Attnaian  of  his  ]>arty  shonld  hu^-e  done  anything  which 
tlie  Kntanaians  wonhl  afterwanis  commemorate?  This 
question  may  he  answered  by  annthi-r.  Is  it  likely 
that  a  city  once  math*  ilhistrions  at  the  great  games 
would  ever  drr)p  that  distinction  I 

Of  the  types  of  Gela,  the  earliest  one  may  be  of  the 
time  of  Hippokmtcs,  whose  name  is  characteriKtic  of 
an  aristocratic  family  delighting  in  hnriiemanship. 
But  Geton,  in  B.C.  488,  won  the  chariot-nicc  as  a 
citizen  of  Gela,  and  to  this  event  we  may  more 
reasonably  assign  the  earliest  coins  with  the  charint- 
type.  The  Geloians,  it  mnst  also  be  remembered, 
had  a  trcasurj-  at  Olj-mpia. 

Tiimera,  though  otherwise  contending  at  Olynipia, 
we  do  not  know  to  have  won  in  the  chariot-race, 
unless  indeed  by  Theron  of  Akragas. 

Tlie  coins  of  Leontini  with  agonistic  types  appear 
to  begin  with  the  rule  of  (ielon,  and  the  first  I  have 
cited  is  remarkable  from  it*  resemhliinre  lo  tlie 
Gelonian  coins  of  Syracuse  equally  with  tbo  head  of 
Nike.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  laurel-leaves 
in  this  iuslanco  are  sacred  to  the  local  .Apollo,  not 
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Pjlhinn,  and  that  Ibis  and  tlie  uihor  similar  coin 
rflL-r  to  the  Olympic  victories  of  tlie  Geloniitn  dynastr. 
It  is  certain,  from  the  next  instance,  that  n  rictoij 
could  be  commemorated  by  two  towns  when  the 
name  of  but  one  was  )ii-ocIaimpd. 

Tlie  connection  of  the  coins  of  Mcasaua  and 
Ithegiim  with  the  victory  of  Aiia\ilaos  has  been 
ulrcady  noticed.  It  may,  however,  bo  adited  that  ihe 
evidence  of  these  coins  eliows  the  rare  oflen  taken  lo 
distinmiish  the  spocial  festival,  whether  Olympic, 
Pythian,  or  other,  here  indicated  by  the  leaf  or  sprig 
of  olive,  and  the  irregularity  with  which  tho  conuoe- 
inomtion  was  continued,  the  tyi>e  lasting  at  Messana, 
whereas  at  Uhegion  it  gave  way  to  the  olive-wreath 
and  the  olive-sprig. 

As  to  Segesta  1  have  found  no  eridence.  Scltnus, 
however,  liml  a  treasury  at  Olympia.  The  ly|to8  of 
this  city  are  peculiar  rather  than  exceptional. 

The  t)'pes  of  Tarao,  unquestionably  referring  to 
agonistic  subjects,  can  only  he  properly  discussed 
in  a  separate  essay.  They  are  mi  generis.  It  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  those  loud  games  in  which 
'I'aras  strove  to  rival  Olympia  may  here  be  in* 
tended.  Almost  all  the  signs  of  the  great  contest 
ore  wanting,  and  unexiwctcd  incidents  are  introduced. 
Here,  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  to  ilo  wiili 
the  circus  rather  than  the  stadion,  and  with  military 
exercises  rather  than  with  sarred  games. 

At  Kyrene  the  evidence  is  once  more  positive. 
Arkesilaos  IV.  won  the  chariot-race  at  Olympia  in 
n.c.  460.  The  coins  with  chariot-types  are  probably 
half  a  century  later,  and  one  of  them  is  miwt  remark- 
able for  the  occunonce  on  its  obverse  of  the  Olympi 
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he  place  of  Zeus  Ammon.     On  the  horse* 
man-type  I  eaii  throw  no  light. 

I'hilip's  coins  have  been  already  noticed. 
On  a  survey  of  the  types  described  we  find  that 
their  first  ornirrence  in  in  several  inetances  coincident 
with  Olympic  victories,  and  that  there  ia  evidi-ncc  in 
the  case  of  (ithersof  similnr  coincidence  in  time  vnt)i 
victories  at  other  g;i-eat  games.  Some  details  of  the 
siibjcct  have  still  to  be  examined,  i'or  instance,  the 
double  commcmonition  of  one  victor)'  by  Messnna  and 
Ithegion  proves  that  more  than  one  city  conld  be  in- 
ten-slcfl  in  a  single  contesti  yet  other  evidence,  liko 
that  of  the  Aitnaian  victories  of  Hieron's  time, 
seems  to  pohit  to  a  contrary  usage,  Probably  the 
tmth  is  that  where  personal  influence  predominated, 
commemoration  at  more  than  one  city  was  possible, 
unless  the  tynunios  chose  otherwise.  One  other 
point  requires  a  fuller  explanation  here.  In  order  to 
give  the  stamp  of  authority  to  the  coins,  the  Greeks 
allowed  no  subjects  to  be  represented  except  such  as 
were  relii,nnus.  It  was  only  under  the  colour  of 
religion  that,  after  a  long  struggle,  portraits  even  of 
kings  were  admitted.  It  may  then  seem  surprising 
that  so  pei'sonal  a  matter  as  an  agonistic  success 
should  ap)>ear  on  the  coinage,  and  that  it  should  do 
so  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Anaxilaoa.  IJut  a 
little  closer  examination  dispels  this  difficulty.  The 
great  games  were  not  only  religious  but  national. 
Any  one  who  gaineil  success  at  them  distinguished 
his  native  ]»lace  above  tin-  rest  of  llella-*.  Yet  so 
strict  was  the  exclusion  of  personal  representation 
that  the  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  in  the  pentathlon 
oould   not  possibly  be  represented  ou   the  coinage. 
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In  the  I]orM?-nirr,   the   races  of  chitriuts,  and  that 
of  ihe    imiU'-car,  as   wc    have   sctru,   iliivct    repnv 
snnlation   was  permitted,   not  inilecd  of  the    victor 
nt  whose  cost  the  contest  hail  been  won,  but  r)f  tbc 
horse  with  its  rider,  the  chariot  with  its  chnriotoer. 
It  may  he  noticed,  however,  tJiat  in  such   rt'presenta* 
tions  it  is  usual  in  the  hest  period  of  art  for  n  dirinitj- 
tn  take  the  place  of  a  chnriotecr.   Any  other  agonistie 
iiictory  could  only  he  symholically  represented,  and 
of  Kucli  repn-W-'iitatioii  1  helieve  the  earliest  coins  of 
Kamarina  actually  alford  an  Instance.     It  should  here 
be   noted  that   the   chariot-  and  horse-races  weir 
ronlests  in  which  the  rich  only  could  take  a  part, 
and    thus    representations    of   them   are    abundant 
in   certain  groups   of   Greek  money.      It    is  only 
under    aristocratic  or    tyrannical    government   that 
these  types  begin  on   the  coinage.     We  find  them 
on    the    money  of    Akragas,    Kamarina,    Katana, 
Gela,  ilimera,  Leontini,  Messana,  Segesia,  Heliuus, 
and    Syracuse,  the   Italian    Rhegion,   Kyrene,   and 
Macedon    under   Philip,  in   everj"   case   originating 
under  monarchical  or  ariKtocratic  govenmient,   and 
we  find  lliem  nowhere  elw.    The  use  of  these  subjects 
is  ver^'  obvious ;  they  recorded  the  honour  that  had 
been  gained  for  the  city,  and  they  o^iually  celebrated 
the  pel-son  at  whose  cost  this  had  been  done.     The 
chariot-type  may  represent,  as  Mr.  Ne«-ton  suggests,  an 
am'^iML,  which  could  well  have  been  the  case  with 
types  connected  with  victories  of  Gelon  and  Hieron, 
as  well  as  wherever  the  city  of  which  a  citizen  won 
the  race  had  a  treasury  at  Olympia,  or  dedicated  at 
other  places. 

I  now  describe  the  principal  silver  coins  of  Kama- 
rina from  the  Sj>ecimcns  in  the  British  Museum. 


THE  C0IK8  OF  EAALUtlNA. 
FiBST  PsEioD,  B.C.  495-485. 
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1,  KAMABI  XAIOX.     Pallas,  standing  1,,  wearing  ESgis  and 
crested  helmet,  and  resting  on  spear;  in  front  of  lier, 
shield. 
K.  Nike,  flying,  1.,  wearing  long  chiton ;  at  her  feet}  swan, 
1. ;  all  within  olive-wreath. 

13  gr.    Ja.  45. 


Second  Pbeiod,  r,c.  461-405. 
2.  Cnrinthian  helmet,  1.,  upon  round  shield. 

R.  KAMA  31.     Dwarf  fan-palm  with  fruit;  on  either  side 

greave ;  all  in  circular  incuse. 
1294  gr.     M.  8. 
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9.  KAMARINAOIN.      UiMid   of  bearded   Herakles,  L,  n 
IJOo'it  akin. 

R.  Fast  qmulrigs,  t.,  <1riTou  by  PaIIab  j  above,  NQtc,  r^ 
crowHinjf  cliarioleer. 

2d3-6  gr.    it.  1. 


4.  KAMAPIXAION.    Hoitd  of  yomp  Hcraklc«,l.,  in  Uon'a 
skin. 

B,  P*8t  qundrign,  r.,  driven  by  Pallas ;  above  NUc«7ll 
about   to   crown  charioUwr;    on    band    of    oxergti*" 
EBAKKSTIAAS ;  in  exergne,  two  aupbora. 

264-2  gr.     ^1.1. 
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S.  KAMAPINAI  ilN.     Same  type ;  in  front,  olire-Bprig. 
R.  Similar  type ;  ia  ezergao,  barleycorn, 
260-5  gr.    51.1-1. 


0.  Young  head  of  river  Hipparis,  with  calfs  boms  on  fore- 
head, tbrce-qnarter  face,  toward  1. ;  on  neck  EYAI ; 
on  either  side,  Ssh  downwards :  all  within  border  of 
waves. 

R.  KAM  A.  Nymph  Kamarina  seated  on  swan,  1.,  hold- 
ing her  veil  as  a  sail  and  passing  over  water  j 
behind  and  beneath,  a  iish. 

122-8  gr.     M.9. 


2g2 
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0.  Head  of  nympli,  three-quarter  face,  towards  1. ;  on  either 
side  fishj  upwards. 

R.  EAM  API.    Nike  f  holdiiif;  fillet  and  herald's  staff, 

flying  I. 

60-6  gr.?    M.7. 


10.    AN  ISA  •  ■  ■  ?     Head  of  nymph,  1.,  wearing  Bphan- 
done. 

Swan  flying  I.,  over  waves;  beneath,  fish. 

10-3  grs.     M.  45. 
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NotlitDg  could  be  more  striking  than  the  agree- 
ment r>f  tlie  represtiutntions  on  the  coins  of  llie 
second  period  witli  the  words  of  the  puct.  Witli 
both,  the  nymph  Kamarina  holds  t)iL>  f(>rr>mnst  but 
not  the  highest  place,  in  the  local  worship:  nrith 
both,  Pallas  is  the  tutelary  divinity  ;  with  both,  the 
reverence  for  the  river  Ilipparis  is  associated  with 
that  for  the  sacred  lake.  As  a  probable  minor 
agreement,  wc  obsenc  Nike  taking  the  furm  of 
Eirenc,  which  may  confirm  Siivems  and  Bocckli's 
reading  oVtlptu  for  &pai  in  01.  ir.  1.  The  only  caaea 
of  want  of  correnprndence  are  that  on  the  coins  we 
find  Ilerakles  as  a  leading  object  ot  worship,  and  ini 
the  odes,  Zeus,  probably  /eus  Soter. 

The  coins  of  the  first  period,  before  Pindar's  time, 
of  which  one  specimen  beads  the  list-,  must  still  be 
diiKUssed.  Here  wc  have  Nike  again,  and  within  an 
olive-wreath.  la  not  this  the  same  Olympic  com* 
memoration  in  another  formt  I  think  that  the 
reference  is  different,  for  there  is  nothing  indicating 
horse  or  chariot-  Surely  the  type  may  refer  to  the 
Olympic  victory  of  Parmenides  of  Kamarina,  who 
won  the  foot-iuce  in  B.C.  528,  and  was  consequently 
the  eponymous  victor  of  that  Olympia<l.  The  date  of 
these  coins,  judging  from  their  styk',  would  be  towards 
the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.C ;  but,  if  we  are  to 
believe  implicitly  what  historians  tell  ns  of  Kamarina, 
Ihey  must  have  been  first  struck  not  before  the  earliest 
years  of  the  next  centurj,  when  the  mined  city  was 
rebuilt  Taking  this  as  the  safer  view,  and  attributing 
them  to  the  period  during  which  Kamarina  «*a8  ruled ,  | 
by  Hippokrates  and  Gelon,  they  would  have  been 
struck  when  the  memory  of  ttie  victory  of  Parmeuidas 
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was  yet  fresh.  The  olive-wreath  is  undoubtedly 
Oljmpic ;  the  character  of  Nike  on  the  coins  is  at 
this  time  pacific.  Dr.  Imhoof-Blumer^  has  abun- 
iliintly  shown  that  before  Alexander's  time  this 
goddess  on  coins  is  the  goddess  of  peaceful,  not  of 
warlike,  victory.  It  is  not  till  Alexander's  time  that 
what  we  may  call  the  modem  idea  of  victory  is  deve- 
loped in  these  monuments.  Assuming,  therefore,  this 
to  be  an  Olympic  victory  connected  with  Kamarina, 
what  Olympic  victory  would  have  been  more  in  the 
heart  of  the  people  than  that  which  was  gained  by 
one  of  themselves,  bom  in  the  period  of  the  city's 
first  prosperity,  who  claimed  the  greatest  honour 
Hellas  could  bestow  for  his  birthplace,  which,  if 
not  then  iu  ruins,  could  at  best  have  been  main- 
taining a  precarious  existence. 

'  Die  FliiKelgeatallea  der  Athoua  uud  Nike  luf  UUnson.  Wien, 
Num.  Zeitachr.  IBn. 


XV.— ON    SHAKESPKARFS    TRADITIONAL 
BIRTHDAY. 


BT  0.  X.  ncOLBBT,   Ll.D.,  TOR.   •BO. 
(RokI  Umj  ITtb,  1871^ 

Tns  birth  of  Shakespeare  is,  I  believe,  universally 
colcbratefl  on  the  23rd  April.  The  tradition  on 
which  the  celehmnt*  rely  is,  tlmt  ho  vntM  bora  on  tlic 
2Srd  April,  1504,  Old  Style;  und  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
comforting to  precisians  to  learn  that  in  Shakei^peare's 
day  the  New  Style,  (which  was  not  then  observed  in 
England),  was  ten  days  in  advance  of  the  Old  ;  and 
that  there  is  now  a  diffetence  of  twelve  days  between 
them:  so  that  the  23rd  April,  O.S.,  was  in  15G4  the 
3rd  May,  N.S. ;  a  date  which  at  the  preseni  time 
corresponds  to  the  &th  May,  N.S.  It  has  accordingly 
been  made  a  question  whether  we  should  noe 
celebrate  the  occasion  on  either  the  3rd  or  the  5th 
May,  in  every  year. 

I  refer  to  this  question,  which  springs  out  of  the 
difference  of  Style,  not  fur  the  purpose  of  attempting 
to  settle  it,  but  simply  because  it  has  been  so  often 
asserted  tliat  Shakespeare  and  CeiTantes  died  on  the 
same  day;  the  fact  being  that  Shakespeare  survived 
Cervantes  ten  days. 

It  is  even  more  discomforting  to  the  punctual 
keeper  of  birthdays  to  find  that  the  tradition  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  on  the  2^ni  April.  1564,  O.S., 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  authentic  source.     The 
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Btudent  of  Shakespeare-biography  soon  becomes 
iimied  to  scepticism.  One  cherished  fact  after 
another  falls  before  the  ecj'the  of  criticism,  till  only  a 
small  and  unimportant  residue  remmn&  In  sheer 
despair  of  ascertaining  facts,  the  majority  of  bio- 
grii[)liers  have  been  content  to  weave  a  tissue  of 
fictions.  The  most  trustworthy  memoirs  of  the 
bard  are  those  which  support  the  meagre  text  by  a 
formidable  array  of  foot-notes,  adduced  in  disproof  of 
nearly  everything  that  forms  the  veiy  staple  of  the 
old  biographies 

Such  work  is  like  pidling  down  a  National  Gallery 
to  make  room  for  »  peep-show.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  little  proof  of  Shakespeare's  Uncage ;  and  he 
liimEolf  seems  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year  15t>4  at 
the  tratlitional  birthplace.  But  having  launched 
our  hero  on  that  "  sea  of  troubles "  which  every 
mortal  has  t<i  navigate  as  best  he  may, — some  to 
reach  the  wished-for  haven,  some,  on  shoal  or  quick- 
sand, like  the  headstrong  inau  in  ^^schylns,  to  perish 
unwept,  unknown  (aicXatnrrof,  atarot), — we  lose  sight  of 
the  poet  to  obtain  a  few  partial  and  isolated  glimpses  of 
his  outer  life :  but  in  the  hands  of  biographers,  these 
glimpnes  become  the  more  shining  parts  of  "  a  round 
and  vunii:ihed  talc."  I,  too,  can  find  pleasure  in  the 
creations  of  a  semi-prophetic  ingenuity ;  but  I  cannot 
treat  those  creations  as  historical  facts. 

"  Stmt  efc  milii  cannina;  mo  quoquo  dicnnt 
Vat«m  pMtorea ;  sed  con  e^fo  ci-cdulus  illis." 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  and  paper  if  1 
Were  to  sift,  in  detail,  the  traditional  life  uf  Shake- 
speare: but  1  may  at  least  indicate  a  few  points, 
Upsides  that  of  the  birthday,  which  are  repeated  by 
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almost  ever)-  biographer,  and  wliicli  have    hithe 
rumaiued  unsupported  by  any  satisfactory  evidence.. 

1.  We  are  told  ibat  SImke8]H'arc  **  Jincl  been  in  hi 
younger  yeares  a  schoolniiister  in  the  rounlrj*."     Wc 
get  that  scmp  of  iicwk  from  conucieuUiius JoJin  Aubrey, 
whose  manuscript  (circa  16S0)  is  in  tlie  Ashmoleaii 
collection ;   and   Aubrey  says  he  got   it    from    J 
Beeston.        This    was    probably    Witliaiu     IJeesi 
Governor  of  "  the  King  and  Queen's  young  Comj 
of  Players",  who  lost  his  office  in  1610,  and  wtu  tb 
succeeded  by  D'Avenant. 

•2.  We  arc  told  further  that  Shakespeare  luid 
formerly  "  boimd  apprentice  to  a  butcher  "  in  Strat- 
foril,  but  rau  away  from  his  master.     Wc  get   that 
from  a  letter  dated  the  lOth  April,  1G93,  \rrittcn  b 
a  Mr.  l>owdall  to  a  Mr.  Edwanl  Southwell.    W'h 
they  were  we  do  not  know:   but  we  know  that  tliis 
Mr.  Dowdnll  professed  to  have  obtained  it  from  the 
Pui-ish  Clerk  of  SU'atford,  who  was  at  that  time  ovei^H 
80   years  of  age.      His   testimony,  after  all,  was,^^ 
probably,  but  ill-remembered  gossip, 

S.  We  are  further  told  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
Shakesi>eare  had  been  to  school ;  but  we  have  no 
eTidence  whatever  of  the  fact.  Mr.  J.  O.  HalJiwell 
(Pbillipps),  in  his  'Life  of  Shakespeare,'  1848,  p.  92, 
makes  no  question  of  Shake8|}eare  ha\ing  been  edu- 
cated at  the  Stratford  Grammar  School,  and  noi'vel 
remarks ; — 

"  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  bo  identify  the  exact 
poutjon  of  tho  room  iu  wliich  8bukvspc*n;  vas  odncatod. 

But  it  would  not  be  a  whit  more  difficult  to  identify 
the  exact  position  in  that  room  of  the  form  on  which 
Shake3i>eare  sat!   It  is  nil  one,  surely,  since  we  reallj 


it- 
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}o  not  know  that  he  e^'er  attended  that  school,  or 
any  other.  If  he  did  gu  to  school,  1  make  no  doubt 
that,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  day,  ho  was 
accounted  a  shocking  dunce :  that  many  a  lime  and 
oft  he  felt  the  remorseless  "bob"  of  the  village  peda- 
gogue, and  took  his  stand  oit  a  stool  in  the  corner  nf 
the  school-room,  with  the  ignominious  ensign  of  dunce- 
dom  on  his  head.  If,  as  Mr.  Harness  fanciftdly  conjec- 
tures, he  waa  lame,  he  may  have  contracted  his  lame- 
ncea  through  the  caning  of  his  master  or  the  lunding 
of  his  eldcra  in  the  school!  Anyhow,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  he  was  severely  birched,  if  not  for  hia 
pains,  at  least  for  his  brains;  just  as  at  a  later 
period,  (iuldsmith  and  Byron  were  punished  as  in> 
curable  dunces,  and  the  immortal  Gauss  was  flogged 
for  his  audacity  in  solving  an  arithmetical  problem 
hofore  the  rest  of  the  school  had  taken  it  dowu. 
It  is  pleasaut  txi  indulge  in  auch  picturesque  imagi- 
nings; but  imagination  is  not  biography. 

4.  As  to  another  tradition  in  Shakespeare's  life,  viz. 
the  deer-stealing  episode,  I  am  disposed  with  De 
Quincey,  to  discredit  it  altogi-ther,  and  exen  to  treat 
it  as  a  myth  ioTcnted  to  account  for  Shakespeare's 
seeming  animosity  toward  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  My 
late  lamented  friend,  Charles  Holtc  Brau'bridge, 
following  the  lead  of  Malone,  has  ap^Mirently  settled 
the  qnestion,  and  proved  that  Charlccote  Park  was 
not  a  deer  preserve,'  and  that  to  have  sported   at 

>  SiamirntiBg  this.  If r.  J.  O-  PUUippelwinOednjattenlioa  ton 
curiou*  ealTT  in  T^  B$trl«H  Pap«r»,  4(o,  1810,  {>,  3U.  «borc.  amoDg 
th*  -  Lilt  nf  FntMntc  »t  Huvflrld"  in  the  jetr  11  Etiulwih.  n-c  R«d : 

*j<  Ttij*!  Buck«.  j Sir  Tho.  Lueic. 

takisK  thai  for  Khat  it  ia  worth,  it  (aila  to  disjiroTe  Mr.  Bracfbnilge'H 

CODOlUWD. 
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Fulbroke  would  not  have  been  a  breach  of  the  Ian. 
The  tale,  after  all,  reata  on  a  manuscript  of  the  VLe%. 
William  Fulman,  who  died  in  1688.  Fulnian  harinx 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies,  and  died, 
that  ^entloman  recorded  the  stor)'  uu  the  manugcript  in 
hisotvn  handwriting.  Mr.  Davies  died  in  1708  ;  and 
the  manuscript  is  now  in  Corpus  Gbristi  College.  Oi- 
ford.     How  he  obtained  the  storj-  he  do«»8  not  tell  as. 

5.  Lastly,  we  arc  told  that  when  Shakespeare  did 
get  to  London,  he  earned  a  livelihood    by  holding 
horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatres.     I  fear  that  is  i 
myth   too.      We  get  the  story  from  the  aiionyra'ms 
author  of  'The  Lives  of  the  I'oeta  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  17&3,'  and  he  says  he  obtained  it  from 
a  gentleman  whose  name  be  does  not  give.      Bi 
after  ih&ie  two  anonyms  we  get  on  a  little  bett 
for  anonym  the  second  is  said  to  have  heard  it  from' 
Ur.  Newton ;  and  it  is  further  said  that  Newton  got 
it  from  Pope ;   and  that  Pope  got  it  from  Rowe : 
and   that    Rowe   got    it  —  with  a  mass  of   similar 
mbbish — from  Hetterton  the  actor ;  and  that  Better- 
tou  got  it  from  Sir  Thomas  D'Avenant:  but  there  wo 
lose  the  scent.     Of  such  heai-says  is  our  life  of 
Shakespeare  manufactuiecL 

After  tliis  somewhat  long  exordium,  I  turn  to  the 
principal  subject  of  my  paper.  Our  authorities  for 
the  dates  of  Shakespeare's  birth  and  death  are 
these: — (1)  the  register  of  his  baptism:  (2)  the 
register  of  his  burial ;  (3)  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  under  his  bust  in  the  chancel  of  Stratford 
Church ;  (4)  some  manuscript  notes  of  Oldys'  on  Ijing- 
baine's  'Account  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets,' 
1691 ;  and  (5)  mauuscript  notes  by  the  Rt:v.  J 
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Greene,  master  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Stratford, 
on  some  extracts  from  the  Stratford  register.  I  give 
exact  copies  of  all  these. 

1. — Extract  from  Register  of  Baptisms  at  Stratford 
Church  :— 

1564 
April 
26    Gnlielmusfilina  Johannes  Sliakapere. 

2. — Extract  from  Register  of  Burials  at  Stratford 
Church : — 

1616 
April 
25     Will  Shakspere,  Gent. 

3. — Inscription  on  the  tablet  under  Shakespeare's 
bust  (in  the  lower  right-hand  comer) : — 

OBIIT  AMD  DO*  1616 
jirrATis,  53.  die  23  ap. 

4. — Certain  MS.  notes  on   Langbaine  (1691),  by 
Oldys  (in  the  British  Museum) : — 

Obiit  An.    Dom.    1616 

S('o  the  Sculpture  and  53 

I rr-ciiptioii  ill  Dii/^dnleS        ^t.  53. die  23  Apr.  1CC3 
^Vru'wiclisliirc.  *  *         ♦  » 

I  havQ  now  no  more  to  do,  but 
to  close  up  all,  with  an  acconnt 
of  his  Death ;  which  was  on  the 
Q  23rd  of  April,  1616.» 

5. — MS.  notes,  in  the  handwriting  of  Rev.  Joseph 

'  Tlie  black  ink  reprcsenli  Langbaine's  text,  tbe  red  1ott«r  Oldy i' 
notcB  and  Hneg.  The  mark  oppoaito  the  last  underwritten  line  may  be 
the  figure  2  or  the  letter  Q.  I  think  it  is  the  Utter,  and  that  Aa  ftuo- 
tioD  ia  to  expreM  hie  doubt  as  to  the  relative  date. 
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Greene,    oit     some     cxtracU    from     the    Stnufind 
Register : — 

"  Died  nt  the  tigo  t>(  58  "  (on  llio  burial  item,  lu  in  3]. 
"Bora  April  23,  I5&4"  (on  tho  linptismal  item,  u  m  l)J 

Doswell,  tlic  son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  who 
C(tmpletp<l  Mnlom-'ft  lift*  of  Shakespeare,  douhllesBhatl 
mu»t  of  these  materials  before  Kim  when  he  drew  ti 
following  inference : — 

"Ue  died  oa  his  birthday,  April  2^ril,    1016^  aod 
exitctly  complotud  Iii&  fiFty-sooond  yotr." 


Bnt  this  \m  not  in  strict  accord  with  the  authoritiet. 
If  we  accept  tlie  testimony  of  the  insculptiire,  we 
need  nut  disallow  that  of  Greene's  second  note^ 
That  SImkesptrare  was  born  on  or  before  (he  26tli' 
April,  1564,  tve  must  allow ;  for  he  was  baptized  on 
that  day  ;  and  we  can  only  bring  the  insculptiire  into 
di»agi'eement  with  the  tradition  by  suppofiing  tlial 
Shakespeare  was  born  on  the  24tb,  the  ^.^th,  or  tbc 
2Gth:  then,  indeed,  be  would  have  been  stilt  in  hJi  , 
52nd  year  when  he  died,  ^^H 

The  use  wliich  has  been  made  of  Ohlys'  notesi^^^ 
cnrious  and  instructive  example  of  the  un trust worllii- 
ness  of  critics.  As  far  as  my  search  has  extended,  all 
the  biographers  who  cite  Oldys  misrepresent  what 
he  wrote,  and  as  a  climax  the  late  Mr.  Boltou 
Coniey  is  elaborate  in  misrepresontatiuu.  Here 
that  critic's  own  woihIs  ; — 


1 

on^ 


"  01(1}'8  hnd  much  oxporioncp  ia  biogmphtc  composition 
but  lio  aeserts  that  Shakespeare  was   bom   on   tho   S3rd 
April,  ir^a,  and  that  ho  diod  at  tho  iig»  of  &3,a.d.  IUIC. 
Uo  oonrorts  iJie  day  and  month  of  the  deocuo  of  8hakc>- 
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■p«nre  into  thu  dny  ittid  moiilli  of  Uin  birlti ;  conlmdiota  tho 
parish  register  as  to  the  ycnr  of  his  birth ;  nod  cootnidictt 
tlta  monuDieatAl  inscinptiou  rm  to  liifl  nge  at  the  tinto  of  hia 
ilcccnsc.  Tlio  nsHOrtious  of  Oldyii  iis  tcHtified  liy  hiitlutnd- 
writing,  have  no  othsr  hasia  than  hia  nwii  luiscoiiccptioDH." 
— '  A'o(»  and  Qficriet,'  S"'  S.  225. 

Poor  old  Oldysl  Mr.  C'omey's  own  statements  are 
one  and  alt  erroneous,  probably  throuj^h  his  hanng 
tiiken  Ohlys'  notes  at  second  hand.  The  simple  faet 
is  that  Oldys  asserts  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  day  of 
Shakespeare's  birth  :  he  simply  deducts  53  from  1616, 
to  find  the  year  of  his  birth,  and  therefore  qneries  the 
asserted  day  of  his  death.  Oldys"  method  of  finding 
the  year  of  his  birth  is  admissible  only  on  the 
assumption  that  he  knew  that  Shakespeare  was  bom 
on  one  of  the  three  days  intervening  between  tho  23rU 
and  tho  27th  April.  If  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn, 
from  Oldjs'  first  note,  it  must  be  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  by  the  subtraction  of  53  from  1G16,  he 
was  observing  an  unexceptionable  method,  and  in  that 
case  the  inference  would  be  that  Shakespeare  was  be- 
lieved by  him  to  have  been  born  on  the  24th  or  25th,  or 
evenpossibly  on  the  day  of  his  baptism,  the  26th  .\pril. 
Clearlyhe  could nothave  been  bora  later  in  the  month: 
and  if  he  were  bora  as  early  as  the  23nl  April,  fn  the 
year  I.iGS,  he  would  have  entei-ed  his  o4th  yeai- 
when  he  died ;  just  as  he  must  have  been  bora  on  or 
before  the  23ixl  April,  in  the  year  1564,  in  onlor 
that  his  death  might  take  place  in  his  53rd  year. 
T  am  disposed  to  think  that  Oldys  did  not  clearly  per- 
ceive these  simple  arithmetical  relations:  and  I  dare 
say  they  have  piizzlud  many  other  educated  persons. 
Anyhow   Mr.  Corney  must   have  failed   to   see  his 
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iray  thmu^h  tbvsc  various  details  of  dnte,  or  be 
would  not  have  categorically  committed  himself  to 
tlie  80-called  *  Arffiimt,-nt  on  the  assumed  birtbila; 
of  Shakespeare.'^ 

Mr.  liolton  Comey's  argument  is  thus  epitomiied 
by  himself: — 

"As  Sbokspcnt  died  OD  the  23rd  April  [161C],  in  hi* 
atly'thiril  yc«r,  lie  must  have  been  born  befi/rv  thi  i3rJ 
April,  ir»0-*." 

This  happens  to  be  just  one  of  those  preciae  eaie- 
goricnl  assertions  which  admits  of  exact  rffutation. 
It  is  false  in  the  same  sense  in  which  any  arithmetical 
calcnlalion  is  false.  For  instance,  if  it  were  demanded 
of  me  how  many  days  elapse  between  the  first  and 
last  days  of  Jammry,  and  1  should  ansMer,  "  there 
vst  be  less  than  thirty  days,"  I  am  asserting  a 
ecessity  which  follows  from  something  in  my 
thoughts,  and  not  from  the  mere  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  assertion  is  therefore  false.  Mr.  Bolton 
Comey's  assertion  is  just  as  false. 

It  is  also  as  demonatrably  false:  and  herein  lies 
the  only  difficulty  with  which  1  have  to  contend  in 
tliis  refutation.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  according  to 
my  experience,  the  general  mind  is  averse  from  de- 
munstrntion.  If  a  conclusion  rest  on  probable 
evidence,  or  on  fcehng  only,  and  people  are  invited 

■  Mr.  Cornej-'i  *  Arifuiseot '  <ru  in  1841  '  n>(lu<vd  lo  alupo  *  ta  ■ 
pMDpliiet  of  p;i.  I{k  Ho  1ml  bt  thintimoiiepnOlily'naiiMtiii  Tjngtiajpf 
for  lutnirU';  Rfiil  he  writM  "  So  IfLuU-r  Oldj«,  in  wnnc  non-lucid  mo- 
meal,  iiiidcnrorot  die  S3  J/r.-^iibtrncc*  fr3  froca  Itill}— aBil  itnin 
down  1663.  Ha  aaaumi^a  tkut  Uie  wortb  »mio  atatif  S3  are  •qviraleBt 
to  «in'(  annot  S3,  onH  tlinl  the  wordi  di«  S  Jpritit  refer  to  «ivm 
atatit,  iniUail  of  biHui;  ihe  obji-et  of  Ohiit.  6nch  is  Uia  proocw,  iHf«r 
h^hn  'UttrtlieJ.  bjr  nliicb  ihu  birthday  of  SluJtiporo  wudiwoversd^ 
Mr.  Comey'i  tnct,  p.  7. 
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to  eiitertiuu  it,  and  i>\liorted  to  embrace  it,  there 
we  rciisoual>lt>  Impcs  that  it  will  find  many  adiiercnts, 
tupoi)  whose  militia  it  has  wrought  to  the  extent  of 
pi'o<hi<-ing  an  im])rc!s»iion  in  its  favour,  winch  T  can- 
not liescribe  as  cither  belief,  or  faith,  without  doing 
violence  to  philosophical  language.  But  if,  on  tlie 
cnntvarjv  the  conclusion  advanced  be  supporteil  by 
an  iron  chain  of  demonstrntion,  the  general  mind, 
either  grudging  the  exeition  of  thought  necessary 
to  master  the  proof,  or  tlying  off  under  the  influence 
of  anger  from  what  seems  an  invasion  of  iti  free- 
dom, a  restriction  on  its  mannderin^  habits,  will  not 
away  with  it.' 

Thin  pocitioti  was  eurioiuly,  wid  to  me  rcry  iaiereiluiglr,  Msm- 
^  plificd  ou  an  ocriuion  triicn  I  liad  to  thov  tbc  rotation  of  tlic  moon  on 
iter  njciii,  in  oppoailiou  to  tUe  iiiMn«  crotob«t  of  lh«  Inlo  Mr.  Jellioec^ 
SjmODit.  I  reiluccil  raj  promiiei  to  mBcbln^nr,  and  cxLibited  tlio 
cOReliuion  by  tlie  motion  of  its  partt.  I  lisil  a  model  of  tbo  earth, 
into irliicli  (merely  for  ronvpnieiii-oi  I  biid  innrrtcilanironrad,  towliiclia 
tiull,  ri'pri'B puling  the  luoon,  wu  altaubcd.  nii^n  tli«  lulter  wiu  tnndo 
to  circulate  nroiiiid  the  rormer,  tlio  rortner  exhibited  tlie  pkcDumonon 
(admitted  by  both  parlict  to  the  oontrovoroy)  of  otic  DnTniying  hroti* 
(pliore  of  Ike  moon  being  constitiilly  iirvieutcd  to  tbc  c«rtb.  Diit, 
firmly  flicd  on  tho  spindle  or  axi*  or  tlio moon  (nbictiicaipcrpendioiilar 
to  tlir  iron  rod,  aiid  n-orkcd  {nt\y  in  V),  wu  also  a  ditu  divided  at  tho 
odgo  intodcgnica  rtnd  iiiiiubcr»d,  and  au  index,  or  pointer,  witb  an  arrow 
head,  naa  inserted  into  Ibe  tiilo  of  ibo  moon,  and  tbua  pointed  out  th* 
flnt^Ur  amount  by  nhi<rb  tlio  rolatiro  poaition*  of  the  moon  and  the 
disc  niijiht  bo  cban);vd.  By  mtani  of  an  nnoMcMary  inecbaiiicsl  con- 
trirauce.  for  irhioli  I  micUt  very  veil  bare  «ubMitut«tl  n  irclubt,  tbia 
d)*c  nna  licpt  conalanlly  in  one  t>c«ition  witb  rvapcct  to  the  frame  of 
lb«  inncbino.  By  turniiiB  a  liaudle  Ibe  moon  waimedeto  revolrcand 
Ibp  index  tboned  the  revolution  of  the  moon  ob  the  apindl*.  *'Tbit 
motion  1*  eitlicr  real  or  appnrcnii  if  it  bo  apparent  it  must  be  the  dko 
nhich  rovolre*  on  tlio  moon's  axi>.  Out  wo  have  '  ovular  demopatn- 
tion '  that  the  dtao  iova  not  ao  revolve.'  There  iraa  not,  I  nm  certaiii, 
a  tingle  person  in  the  Iccturo-room  nlio  did  not  feel,  in  aome  defCNr, 
the  nfflW  of  Ibe  proofi  nnd  I  shall  nercr  forget  tlie  boul  of  indigna- 
tion with  which  ibis  was  sreolvd.  The  Krcat  majority  ahoired  mo,  in 
a  moat  unmtilakobltf  nianuer.  iliat  such  nn  in  I  erf  ere  ut«  with  tlicir 
liberty  of  mind  wa*  not  to  be  tolerated  for  an  inilant. 

VOL.  X.  2  n 
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'ITie  simple  denial,  or  coutradictorj,  of  Mr.  Coi 
ortion  is  tbis: 


" If  Sliakcsporo  died  on  tito  33nl  Ajiril  [lOIti],  to  hn 
fifty-tliird  ye&T,  bo  may  have  bLi>ii  bum  on  tbe  2'Jr^l  Afvil, 
1564." 

This  is  the  ]  imposition  I  undertake  to  establish.    H| 
But  before  doing  so,  I  wish  it  to  be   understood 
that  by  (be  assumption  of  the  most  iinqnestiouable 
premises  I  can  prove  the  direct  opposite,  or  coutrar}, 
of  Mr.  Coi-ney's  assertion,  viz : — 

"If  Bbokespcarc  was  bom  on  tlio  23nl  April  [150-i],  be 
mast  bare  outorod  bis  fifty-lbird  ytw  on  Ibo  ibo  2t)nl  April, 

Let  me  consider  this  point  first. 

A  pretty  exit- nstve  ndduclioii  of  authorities  on  the 
question,  "  When  does  a  person  complete  the  fir 
second,  third,  etc.,  year  of  bis  age?"  jiutifies  me 
the  stntemcut  that  the  late  Professor  Dc  Morgan  w 
the  only  %vriter  (save  pcrba[)8  Mr.  C'oniey)  who  ewi 
asserted  that   the  duration  of  a  year  is  prolongedj 
beyond  the  vigil  of  its  annirci'sary.      In  on  article 
contribute<l  to  the  *  Companion  to  the  Almanac^'  18o( 
the  learned  professor  wrote : — 

"  The  nmiivoniary  of  birth  U8«d  to  bo  celebrated  as 
first  diiy  of  a  new  year ;   it  is  now  considered  as  ibc 
plotioa  of  an  old  unc." 


To  this  a  correspondent  of  iVo/w  and  Queries  re- 
plied— ^ 

"To  assort,  however,  that  in  tbis  respect  modems  diffoi^^ 
fVom  tlio  ancients,  i»  n  libi-I  upon  uodmii  wbicb  Uioy 


m 
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oertAiuly  do  not  dcitervo.  Hiero  i.t  no  ilifTorvticv  in  ruspcci 
of  Itirlliiliiy  UMgL-.  It  is  vriLh  inoilcrus,  as  it  wn.s  witli 
anciout.^j  tlie  celebration  of  reit'-wr^il  birlh;  aD<l  the  very 
tncaiiitii;  of  tlio  pxprc^ion  '  Nuw  Yonr's  I^y,'  Iho  nntuver* 
nary  of  the  year,  is  of  itself  Huflu-ietit  to  show  that  Mr. 
Be  Moi-^nu's  motlcrn  iitgUtiifct  nrv  iis  incorrect  an  his  luicieiit 
infereiicett." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  iiiiduubtpdly  correct.  Yet, 
c^fi)  adopting  I'mfessor  Dc  Mnr^m's  ■view,  the  usage 
of  tlip  sixteenth  ami  seventeenth  centuries  would  deci- 
dedly place  Shakespeare  in  his  .iSnl  year  on  the  day 
of  his  death,  supposing  it  to  have  been  also  the  62nd 
anniversary  of  liis  l)irth,  or  counting  the  birth  itself 
as  one,  the  53rd  event.* 

The  fact  that  on  every  anniversary  of  a  birth,  a 
new  year  hus  already  been  ciitLTcd  upon,  is  evident  in 
the  ver)'  attempt  to  deny  it ;  for,  othei-nise  in  the 
_firsf  year  there  wonld  be  two  birthdays,  the  real  one 
and  its  anni\'ersary.  In  order  that  every  year  may 
have  it«  new  year's  day,— i.  e.  that  the  first  year  may 
liave  its  birtliday,  and  every  succeeding  year  its  anni- 
versary, that  niiiiiversary,  nr  new  year's  day,  must  be 
the  first  day  of  each  year.  Aecor(Ungly,  it  is  quite 
unquestionable  that,  supposjing  Shakesiicare  to  have 
been  born  on  the  23rd  April.  l.')64,  he  was  already 
in  his  filty-thinl  year  at  any  lime  on  the  23«1  April, 
1010.  This  proof  is  indeed  sam  rtplupte,  unless  we 
allow  a  division  of  days.  I  am  not  aware  of  Mr. 
Corney  hanng  taken  refuge  in  the  doctrine  that  in 

*  Wliilo  I  ani  corrcclinK  tliit  ftufS.  I  ubwrri*  in  llu  Ttatct  sn 
DbitaarjuoticeorArobJt^arauSutKiruril,  wlio  is  ibcfciaid  toliavediod 
on  his  tiirthday.  MaivK  32  (1879),  Iuitidk  eoin|>lrlvd  hi*  7£ikI  ytkr.    I 
I         tiupc  hid  tombiloue  will  reconl  fail  deoUi  ia  kit  7^1  ycir. 

i  2u3  I 
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the  inscription  on  Sbnki-speare's  tomb,  the  (lar 
mcniioned  is  not  a  uuit,  but  a  number  (as  14 
bours)  susceptible  of  diviston,  one  part  of  which 
roigbt  be  counted  in  one  year,  and  the  other  part  in 
another.  But  ns  this  is  the  only  resource  left  to  an; 
one  attempting  the  refutation  of  my  position,  1  will 
now  address  myself  to  that  point. 

If  the  critical  exactness  of  determiniiif:;  such  frac- 
tions nf  days  be  attcmpte<l,  it  must  take  into  its 
acconnt  the  fraction  by  wliich  the  year  excec<ls  365 
days;  for  by  so  much  must  tbc  hour  of  birth  be 
adrenced  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  retrenched 
again  in  )eai>ycar.  The  prnclical  effect  of  this 
would  be  that  no  two  birtli-cpochs  would  syntlironise, 
and  a  calculation,  something  like  that  uf  a  horoscope, 
would  have  to  be  entered  into  for  ever)-  successive 
annivei-sary  of  birth!  Need  I  add,  that  there  ix  not 
a  particle  of  e\idence  on  record  that  such  a  critical 
exactness  in  determining  births  was  ever  attempte<i 
except  for  astrolog;ical  purposes. 

Xho  establishment  of  the  contrary  position, 

"If  ShakospORTO  wm  born  on  tlio  23nl  April,  I5lJ4,  he 
most  liavo  entered  his  fifty^third  year  on  the  23rd  April, 
1616," 

logically  include*  the  contradictory  of  Mr.  Comey's 
thesis.  IJut  in  order  to  establish  that  contradictor)*  in- 
dependently of  the  narrower  propcisition  it  is  only 
requisite  to  exhibit  one  or  more  altcmatircs  to  the, 
position  which  he  asserts  as  a  necessary  inference  i.  eA 
to  show  that  in  certain  cases,  "  if  Shakespeare  died) 
on  the  23rd  April,  1616,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  h( 
may  have  been  bom  on  the  23rd  April,  1604."' 
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I.  If  the  writer  of  tlie  inscription  on  the  tomb 
adopted  the  usage  of  his  nntinn  and  his  time,  counts 
iug  the  aimiveisarj-  of  Shakespeare's  birth  as  the 
first  day  of  a  new  year — disallowing  fractions  of  days. 

II.  If  he  did  so — yet  allowed  a  division  of  the 
day,  and  knew  that  Shakespeare's  birth  took  place 
ID  the  earlier  and  his  death  in  the  later  portion  of 
the  day. 

III.  If  the  inscription,  though  good  evidence  of 
the  date  of  Shakcs|ivare's  death,  is  not  (in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  exact  date)  to  he  regarded  as  good 
evidence  of  the  date  of  his  birth, — a  view  by  no 
means  absurd,  since  the  term  year  of  age  ((Ftatc  eud) 
is  open  to  such  uncertain  interpretation,  and  so  often 
the  record  of  more  guesswork  or  repute. 

In  any  one  of  the-se  cases  we  may  accept  both  the 
traditional  birthday  of  Shakespeare  and  the  day  of 
his  death  as  reconlcd  on  the  monumental  tablet.  Mr. 
Bolton  Comey's  argument  would  require  that  each' 
of  these  cases  should  be  severally  disallowed.  He 
simply  ignored  them  all ! 


PosUcript. — These  strictiires  on  Mr.  Comey's  ]>am- 
phlet  were  written  in  his  lifetime,  and  intended  to 
invite  his  counter-criticism,  lie  died  Sept.  10, 1870, 
afler  my  paper  was  promised. — C  M.  I. 


XVI.— PROSPKRO'S  C1.0IIIF>*?-T.1NE,  AXD 
TIIK  SCAUKK  BKTWKKX  BERIKAAI  AND 
DIANA;  Wl'ill  SOMK  OTHER  OCCA-, 
SIGNAL   READINGS   IN    SUAKESPEAKE. 


BY   A.    K.   nnAK,  ESQ. 
(IU*d  Jumry.  ISTl.) 

Ik  ttio  late  Rev.  Joscpli  Hunter's  *  Disqiilsiiiuii  on 
the  Tomprfit,'  there  h  one  {tnint  on  wtiicli  I  haw. 
always  heartily  ngrt'cd  with  him ;  nntl  that  id  \m 
condemnation  of  tliat  barbarons  practical  bnthox,  thi* 
chthcs-lhe,  ou  which  '*  the  truniper)- "  brought  out 
from  Prospcro's  celt,  in  the  lourth  act,  is  to  he 
placed  when  he  onleii?  Ariel  to  "  hang  them  on  this 
line."  Mr.  Uniiter'a  interpretation  of  "  this  line  **  is 
a  line-tree.  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Dyce  have  cncr* 
gctically  defended  the  ehtiies-iine. 

Fully  approving  of  Mr.  Hunter's  intorpretntion,  I 
think  it  capable  of  being  plnce*l  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tiua  than  he  lell  it  in,  when,  reljing  too  much,  it 
M'ould  seem,  upon  the  evident  wo-jKWrj  of  the  clotlies- 
line  to  work  its  own  extinction,  he  did  little  more  in 
hi»  rejoinder  to  Mr.  I)yce'»  *  Few  Notes '  than  to 
repeat  the  arguments  he  had  originally  urged.  More- 
over, Mr.   Hunter,  from   the  fii-st,  endangered  the 


phospebo'b  clotues-ukk. 
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BUCC1-S8  of  liis  iiitcrprotation  by  an  ovei-siglit  which 
mifjht  sii<^CKt  a  inorr  foi'mulable  gi-otmd  of  objectiun 
than  has  boen  raised  as  yet.  I  mean  the  uiinooessary 
and  indefensible  coutiectiou  of  the  line-tree  on  which 
the  frippery  is  hung,  with  the  line-^rove  of  the  fifth 
act 

In  the  fii'st  place,  the  linc-grovc,  already  occupied 
by  the  King  and  liis  companions  would  not  bo  a 
likely  place  for  the  clowns  also  to  be  conducted  to; 
they  could  scarcely  be,  as  Mi".  Himtcr  puts  it,  "  pass- 
ing through  tliis  Hue-grove  with  the  murdoroua 
intent  upon  the  life  of  Prospero,"  without  titumbling 
upon  some  of  the  party  already  there. 

Secondly, — the  place  where  the  "  trumpery  "is  dig- 
played  is  not  the  line-grove,  for  afttnwards,  when 
Prospero  and  Ariel  arc  speaking  together,  Ariel 
describes  the  situation  of  the  Unc-grove — which 
would  be  absunl  if  they  were  then  in  any  part  of 
it;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  sent  away,  sa  to  some  dis* 
tout  place :  *'  Go,  release  them,  Ariel."  There  had 
been  no  change  in  the  locality  then  present  since 
the  commencement  of  the  fourth  act.  It  had  been 
three  times  distinctly  described :  "this  gi-ecn  plot," 
"this  short'grasa'd  gieen,"  "  lliis  green  land," — and 
nothing  can  be  more  plainly  indicated  in  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  context  than  what  tliis  continuous 
scene  ought  to  be: — a  woll  cropp*d  h»vn  in  front  of 
IViMtpeni's  evil,  with  a  single  line-tree  sptvading  forth 
hiw  brancheH,  as  from  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  ovci*- 
hanging  a  rural  seat  beneath. 

It  is  to  buch  a  seat  that  Pi-ospero  may  be  sup]>osed 
to  point  at  the  commencement  of  the  act: — 

"  Sit  (hen,  (tod  talke  with  her,  she  ia  tbino  owne." 
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On  such  a  seat,  too,  the  lovers  nnil  Pmspero  majr' 
be  seated  to  witness  the  tnythulogioil  pngeant  en- 
acted before  them  on  the  green.  And  when  the 
viiiion  melts  away  into  thin  air, — when  Prnspero 
startB  up  disturbed, and  the  lovers  have  retired  within 
the  cell, — then  it  is  that  Prospero  sends  for  the 
"  trumpciy,"  and  desires  Ariel  to  "hniig  them  on 
this  line,"—  an  openition  which  the  seat  beneath 
mny  be  suppoiwd  to  assist.  A  clothes-line  in  such  aj 
scene  is  the  lowest  depth  of  harbavitf !  H 

Mr.  Knight,  in  his  defence  of  (he  cluthe»-line, 
asks: — "  Is  it  likely  that  Shnksi>erc  would  have 
made  these  drunken  fellows  so  knowing  in  the  pecu- 
liarities of  trees  as  to  distinguish  a  lime-tree  from  an 
elm-tree  or  a  plane-tree?"  He  might  have  remem- 
bereil  that  Stephanos  pecidiar  Tr>cation  wag  that  of 
butler ;  and  what  more  obWous  than  that  in  full 
summer  the  delicious  shade  and  fragrmicc  of  the 
lime  would  make  it  tlic  resort  of  the  al  freaco  ujmfl 
posium,  and  that  ihe  hnfler  would  often  be  re<ji)ire(I 
to  bring  6a3ks  and  goblets  io  the  line.  Hence  be 
would  bail  it  as  an  old  and  familiar  ncquuiulance, 
of  which  the  scat  beneath  would  instantly  remind 
Mm. 

Mr.  Hunter  judiciously  pointed  out  Ariel's  "  Under ^ 
the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough  "  as  singularly^ 
applicable  to  the  rich  pendent  flowering  of  the  lime; 
and  he  quoted  Gerarde's  description  {in  1.597)  of  its 
**  branches  wide  and  far  abroad."  Parkinson,  also,  a 
few  years  later,  in  his  "  Vse  of  the  Line-tree/*  says^ 
'*  It  is  planted  both  to  make  goodly  arbours  and 
summer  banquctting  houfiCs;"so  that  my  hypothesiij 
of  the  symposium  is  not  wholly  conjectuttd. 
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There  is  one  peculmrily  in  Slophano's  recognition 
which  1ms  not  bcca  adverted  to — his  addressing  the 
tree  as '^Mistress  Line;"  and  I  cannot  sec  how  the 
advocates  for  the  clothes-line— unless  by  some  me- 
trmpsjchosis  of  a  lanndry-maid — are  to  expliiin  this 
ealutatiou  if  nddressi-d  to  their  object.  But  to  the 
tree  its  application  w  cosily  explained  ;  it  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Fhilyra,  a  nymph  as  inseparably  associated 
witit  the  line,  or  tilia,  as  Daphne  is  with  the  laurel. 

Hut,  it  may  be  askeil,  how  was  the  ignorant  Sle- 
phttuo  to  know  that?  Precisely  in  the  same  way. 
He  had  sucked  iu  knowledge  and  Hask-drainingi«  to- 
gether ;  and  would  doubtless  often  overhear  the  story 
of  Mistress  Line  discussed,  beneath  the  fragrant 
shade  of  her  branches,  in  the  same  spuit  that 
Cowley  afU-nvwds  sang  licr  praises: — 

"  Stnt  Philym ;  bAud  omuM  formosior  nitvra  siirgit 
Inter  Hamadryadas, — molissima — Candida — IbdtiSj"  oto. 

Or,  without  understanding  anything  of  the  clas»cal 
etory,  Stcphano  might  merely  have  lcanic<l  to  imitate 
his  betterK  in  calling  the  tree,  "  Mistris  line." 

Mr.  Knight  urges  another  objection;"  Mr.  Hun- 
ter," he  says, "  furnishes  no  example  of  tlie  word  line, 
as  applied  to  a  tree,  bring  used  without  the  adjunct 
of  tree  or  grove."  On  this  point  Mr.  Knight  would 
not  ]ierhaps  have  refused  the  authority  of  Ilolinshedt 
who  has  the  folloiving  in  his  chapter  on  'Woods 
and  Marishes:' — "AVe  arc  not  without  the  plane, 
the  vgh,  the  sorfe,  the  cheatnul,  the  line,  the  black 
cherrie,  and  such  like."  And  there  is  not,  in  the 
whole  i)urag!-apli,  tree,  or  grove,  or  any  other  adjunct 
imme<liate  or  remote,  to  qualify  these  naked  names. 
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But  the  canUnal  argnmeut  of  Mr.  Kntf>ht,  ccfaocd 
anil  itisUtud  upon  by  Mr.  Djcc  iu  bu  (Icfi-iice  of  rbt 
cltitlicK-linc  {*  Few  Notes,'  p.  15),  was,  that  wbin 
Ste]>hnnu  tukcs  t\ovm  the  jerkin  and  exclaims: — 

"  Noiv,  Jerkin,  yaa  are  liko  to  lose  your  hurt*, -and  | 
nb«Id  jerkin," 

he  must,  as  n  niatttT  of  necessity,  b*;  referring' 
hair-line,  and  cfnisoiuciilly  to  a  chf/iea-liue.  Awl 
Mr.  Dycc  went  m  (av  as  to  proiiouncv  that  to  tbu 
joke  of  Stephano's  "  it  is  imiiossiblc  to  attach  any 
ineaniu^  unless  we  supiMi^c  llint  tlie  line  ivus  n  hiiir- 
linc."  Hut  here  Mr.  l>ycc  nssuiiicd  wlint  is  not  * 
fact,  because  it  may  very  easily  bo  shown,  nut  only 
that  it  is  not  impossible  to  find  anothev  meaning  in 
Stepliauo's  joke,  but  tJint  it  flhall  be  a  better  and 
more  probable  meaning,  inasmuch  ns  [hu  pun,  bein;£ 
that  of  sound  rather  than  sense,  is  much  mon;  in 
occordiuicc  with  the  measure  of  Stcphano's  wit. 

To  air,  is  to  luuiff  near  the  fire,  or  out  o/doorv,  to 
dry  or  freshen  ;  and  in  some  jKirts  of  the  country  llic 
expression  to  taJtc  an  air  (scilicet,  of  the  fire)  is  in 
common  use.  Now,  without  goin^  into  the  question 
of  the  probable  sameness  of  pvonunciatiou  in  Shake- 
speare's time  of  hair  and  air,  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  observe  that  even  supposing  one 
of  these  words  ^ras  then,  ns  now,  aspirated  and  the 
otlier  not,  that  circumstance  wonld  be  no  btir  U}  au 
equivoke  between  them  by  persons  of  •Stephauo'* 
doss,  especially  as  there  are  examples  of  similar 
equivokes  between  hair  and  heir;  and  iu  one  or  two 
other  places  in  SbakespoHve  hair  and  air  are  to  this 
day  disputei^l  iviuliugii 
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ff  wlicn  Stophan<i  porcrives  the  rich  garments 
>8pero  hanging  abniatl,  us  it  were,  for  an  iiir,  he 
says  that  the  jerkin,  when  taken  down,  will  loso  its 
air ;  niid  prove,  he  adds — his  wit  just  cntcliing  at  the 
eqnivnkc — ft  bald  jerkin.  I  cevtaiiily  think  that,  even 
if  no  other  reason  for  preference  existed,  tJie  ease 
and  simplicity  of  tliis  «olntion  of  Stcpbano's  joke 
should  condvice  to  its  reception  ;  at  al!  events,  it  seems 
far  more  probable  than  the  forced  and  obscure  nlUi- 
sion  to  the  material  of  which  a  clothes-line  might  or 
might  not  be  composed, — which  would  require  still 
more  cleverness  to  recognize  at  a  glance  than  the 
apeeies  of  a  tree,  even  thoufili  the  latter  were  un- 
aam»t<rd  by  the  suggestive  scat  beneath. 

So  again,  Trinculo's  "  excellent  pass  of  i>ate,"  which 
tickled  Stephano's  fiinc)'  so  mightily,  "we  steal  by 
line  and  level,"  is  but  mere  sound  —  the  echo  of 
the  tree's  name  suf^esting  a  familiar  phrase.  The 
humour  seems  to  consist  in  the  \x-'ry  absence  of  all 
sense  and  fitness  as  contrasted  with  Stephano's 
drunken  exuberance  of  praise. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
put  these  Sony  jokes  into  the  mouths  of  half-drunken 
clowns  as  a  satire  upon  the  prevuiling  folly  of  tlic 
day,  in  punning  u]K)u  mere  sound  without  any  re- 
ference to  sense.  There  is  no  dou)>t  that  such  a 
habit  was  indulged  in  by  n  class  of  i^rsons  much 
higher  than  Stephano  and  Trinculo,  and  on  fer 
graver  occasions  than  would  now  be  considered  con- 
sistent with  decency  or  propriety.  Here  is  a  speci- 
men upon  an  occasion  not  Icks  solemn  than  the  death 
of  Queen  Klizabeth.  It  occurs  in  'A  Canto  npon 
the  Death  of  EUza,'  by  "  G.  Fletcher,  Trimt,"  which 
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may  be   seen  at  Icngtii   ia  Nichols* 
vol.  iii.,  i>.  259  : — 

"  Tho  very  mttors  where  eho  sanko  did  showe, 
With  many  wrincklcd  obs,  they  syniiMtlii^cd  hor  wm. 

The  pun  bciug,  of  course,  between  the  circles,  or  oa, 
left  after  the  pluiige  of  any  body  into  water,  nnd  tite 
laclirymose  oh!s  of  giief !  Nov  was  tliis  cqtuvokc, 
which  appears  to  us  so  outmgeously  absunl,  by  any 
means  intended  in  burlesque;  on  the  contrar}',  the 
whole  canto  is  perfectly  serious,  nnd  not  altogether 
devoid  of  beauty. 

There  is  another  joke  of  the  minor  wit,  Trin- 
culo,  which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  understood  w 
a  continued  equivoke  upon  the  name  of  tlie  tree  : — 

"  MonaUfF,  ccinc,  put  somo  lime  npon  yonr  fiugore." 

But  how  an  equivoke  upon  the  name  of  the  tree,  if 
we  are  to  call  it  line,  and  not  limef  There  are  two 
waya  of  showing  how  it  may  have  referouce  to  the 
tree. 

1.  Lime,  viiscum,  was  sometimes  spelled  and  written 
line;  aud  Shakespeai'c  may  have  iuteuded  it  to  be  «i 
apetlcd  in  tliis  case. 

2.  An  absolute  convertibilitj*  existed  between  lime 
and  line  in  almost  every  sense  to  which  either  of 
these  forms  could  be  applied :  so  that  one  form  might 
be  indifferently  spoken,  written,  and  uuderstnt^d  for 
the  other,  even  in  equivoke.  Tills  convertibility  cer- 
tainly existed  afterwanls,  aud  may  have  already  com- 
meuccd  in  Shakespeare's  time. 

In  support  of  the  6rst  of  these  positions  I  cite 
Robert  Burton,  who,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,' 
gives  "  line  "  as  the  translation  of  viecum. 
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"  Nunc  cnpUiro  hrt»  laqnco,  nunc  faUcrc  vi*eo  ^ 
liisitliaa  aribtis  molira." 

"  SomctiinM  with  tmps  ilwccivP,  with  lin«  nnd  siring, 
To  catch  wild  hirds  Aud  beasts." 

PaK  ij.,  Roet.  2,  morab.  4. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  suspicion  of  misprint ;  for,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Montaigne,  there  was  never 
an  author  who  so  continually  pored  over  his  own 
work  as  Burton;  altering,  adding  to,  revising,  and 
searching  for  errors  of  the  press,  which  he  himself 
corrected  throngh  many  editions  during  his  lifi-time. 
With  respect  to  the  second  i>osition — the  converti- 
bility of  time  and  line — the  following  are  some  of  the 
examples: — 

1.  LhM,ov  line,  w«r;un,  as  just  explained. 

2.  Lime,  or  Um,  a  strap  or  dog-leash.  Minshcu 
has  "  Lime  hound— qiiicre,  line  hound — lead  alwaies 
in  a  line  which  woodmen  call  a  liine  for  a  honnd," 

3.  X)W,  or  line,  eotre  canafinu  Mtnsheu  gives 
this  verb  in  the  form  "  to  line,"  Uttletou,  some  fifty 
yeai-8  after,  has  only  "  to  Ime"  Bailey,  later  than 
cither,  gives  tbo  verb  in  both  forms. 

4.  Lime,  or  line,  to  ])ortray.  Shakespcan.!  usee 
both  forms:  "The  rack  disHms;"  "all  the  pictures 
fairest  linde."  With  respect  to  this  last  word,  the 
editors  of  &hakcs]>eai'c  misU^id  his  renders  by  glossing 
it  as  "  delineated  " — which  would,  in  fact,  apply  more 
to  the  first  or  cloud-dnimi  outline  which  the  nick 
disHma.  These  editors  should  recollect  that  the 
pictures  "  fairest  linde  "  must  be  painted  in  coloura, 
else  how  could  they  be  "but  black  to  Rosalinde"l 

5.  Lime,  or  line;  the  toil  or  linden-tree  {ut  mpra). 
There  seems  to  be  a  curious  intermixture  of  terms 
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oonnocting  tliiH  tree  with  the  /lax-pf an f.     lu  Iain' 
name  filia  rosumblc-s  fela,  a  web  of  cloth,  nnd  il» 
trees'  membraneous  linings  are  colled   by  Pliny  ff 
uiar.     He  also   says  they   are  maiU*    into  tintmU, 
whicli  Pliilcmon  Xorth  tmnslates  *' bmzen  ropoa"— 
whalovcr  that  may  mean  (probably  n   misprint  tot 
bracing  ropen.  which  wnnhl  not  he  n  bad  tmnslBlinB 
of  Pliny's  meaning.'     Hrnsing  nnd  brasen  were  both 
spelle<l  with  s  in  North's  lime,  and  wuuhl,  therefnrr. 
Beem  much  more  alike  thanal  present).     The  Ent-li^ 
name,  Ml,  appears  from  its  peculiar  fi|>elling  to  ban 
come  from  the  French  verb  tdtler,  to    hackle   flas 
TiUer,  another  French  verb  with  the  same  nieaniDE. 
is  the  Greek  ti\X«i,  represented  by  the  ].Atiu  iv/fti; 
whence  wUm,  wool,  the  great  ri\^l  of  flux.      Yfl»m 
sheet,  or  siiil,  between  which  and  tela  there  seems  to 
be  the  same  tUflcrence  as  in  the  French  words  eoih 
nitd  toile.     Tela  is  qIko  a  thread  or  tiw, — teftnii,  a  m 
or  Ihif  from  a  himinouH  body  ;  and  so  ronnd  ngnin  to 
the  tree's  other  imine  t/ir  line. 

These  double  afHnities  may  be  recognizetl  as  early 
as  Chaucer,  nnd  may  serve  even  to  exptuiu  a  di»civ- 
pancy  iu  the  manuscripts  of  his  Knight's  Tnle,  via., 
iu  B  jmssape  where  the  various  trees  ore  iiamcil  of 
which  the  funeral  pyre  of  Arcitc  wusi  com^iosed:' 

"  As  ook,  llli'i'c,  bircb,  iioj),  nlilcr,  bolni,  popltuv, 
Wylow,  elm,  ploiio,  iiiwb,  box,  chostn^ii,  lyndt,  laorer 
Mapul,  thorn,  beech,  luuyl,  cw,  whippultre." 

In  four  of  the  six  mauiuicripts  reprinted  by 
Chaucer  Society  the  name  oi  the  tree  is  Umle  or  1}  ndeT 

'  H«UiK«ll  c-itpi  '  Wtnlcolt*  .\tcouiiU  of  KinR  IC<lannl  IV.'  p. 
•.  v.,  Urajiiig -ropes,  nbirli  Uu  di'Qncfl  u  "pnrt  of  tlio  linrnc-ia 
Lone." 
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as  in  the  above  quotation,  bnt  in  the  otlior  two,  the 
Fctworth  manuscript  niul  the  Ltinsduu-nt-  munii&cript 
851,  it  is  ijfiid  and  bhide  respectively.  'Hiiii  would 
be  difficult  to  account  for  upon  any  other  hjiMithesis 
than  that  I  have  boon  explaining.  IJtule  and  bhuJe 
are  true  German  woitls :  one,  the  tree's  name :  and 
the  other  its  quality  of  forming  ligatures.  Jiinde, 
n  band  or  liUet,  the  riiiculnm  of  Pliny,  and  tlie 
*'■  brazen  rope"  of  Pliilemon  N(irth. 

While  on  the  subject  1  may  an  well  give  my 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  la«t  wonl  of  the 
above  qiiotation  fn)m  ('haucer  —  "  whippnltrcc," 
which  h.is  hpcn  such  a  terrible  puzzle  to  his  inter- 
pieters,  I  think,  then,  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  what  it  says,  a  whippletrec  or  crossbar  of  a 
plough ;  without  reference  at  all  to  the  kind  of  wood 
it  might  be  made  of.  It  is. a  waggish  joke  of 
Chaucer's,  just  as  though  one  were  to  enumerate  a 
long  list  of  trees  aad  throw  in  amongst  them  an 
axletree! 

C).  /^W,  or  Hne :  A  t'lpographtcnl  distinction 
applied  to  certain  to«iw  in  Kngland. 

The  double  form  in  this  case  in  nsctl  to  thin  day, 
and  seems  to  ha^e  existed  from  veiT  eaily  times.  Of 
tlie  many  examples  of  this  in  documents  still  extant, 
the  following,  referring  to  Nfwcastlt^under-I.ine  in 
Ifoth  forms,  will  be  sufficient* — 

1.  In  a  Royal  Grant,  51st  Ilcn.  HI  (.\.D.  1267). 

many  lordships  arc  conferred  upon  Edmund 
Crourhback,  and  amongst  them  is  "Novum 
Castrum  subtus  Lynam." 

2.  In  an  ecclesiastical  document  (amongst  those 

repriuteil  by  the  Camden  Society)  a.d.  1233, 
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connecting  Iliis  tree  wiih  the  Jtar-jtfmtt.    It*!, 

nnnic  tifin  i(  stumbles  tfl/t,  a  web  of  chth.  mi 

tives'  menibmneoiis  linitigs  are  called  br  Plmr 

wf'fvr.     Ilf  also  says  tUcj-  are   mndc  into  rineii 

wl)irli  I'lHlcitinn  North  tninslntes  *■  brazen  rop*'-; 

wbiUoier  llmt  may  mean  (pi-obaljly  a  oiifpriM  It' 

h-acinij  ivftfM.  wliit-li  woiilU  uot  he  n  bod  Iniulilii 

of  riiiiy's  nK-Hiiiii{>:.'    Biiusiug  and  brasen  wmbd 

spi'liwl  with  s  in  North  w  liiup,  and  mmid,  tbenfc» 

■I'cm  much  more  alike  Ihan  at  present).     The  ErkU 

name,  tei/,  n[)[>eai-a  from  it*  peculiar  spelling  to  bn* 

come  fnim  tlio  Frcnoli  \-erh  feiUer,  to  hackle  ftu. 

Tithr,  another  Kivnch  verb  with  thr  same  niiimioj, 

IS  llio  Greek  tjV\oi,  r(>|ncscnl(.fl  by  the  Lntiu  tfe; 

nltencw  wUtts,  wool,  the  great  rival  of  flax.     Frf« 

(tlieet,  or  siiil.  between  whieli  aiid  tela  there  seenut* 

be  tJte  same  diflcrence  as  iu  the  French  ironls  iwlf 

nu(t  tcHr-     Tilfi  is  also  a  thread  or  Ihu; — fefiiin.  a  raj 

iir  tiitr  fii>m  a  luminous  body  ;  and  so  rotiud  again  to 

the  liVf's  other  name  f/ic  line. 

'J  lit'se  double  atfiuilies  may  be  recog'nized  as  early 

(W  Chatieer.  and  may  S(.'rve  even  to  explaiu  a  discre* 

jiancy  iu  the  luaiinseripts  of  ids  Knight's  Tale,  yv-. 

ill  a  iNissaite  where  the  various  trees  are  named  of 

»ijieh  tin-  funeml  inrv  of  Anile  ivas  composed: — 

"As  iv^k.  flirri',  hiwh.  !i»\i,  iiKler,  Loliu,  poplare, 
AVylow,  t-!jii.  j>!:nic,  :i.-;<!i.  iiox,  chestayc,  hmde,  laupere, 
M:ip»),  rlioni.  I««vh,  h&sj\,  ew,  whipp nitre." 

In  tour  of  the  six  mamiscripts  reprintoi  by  the 
( 'haiiwr  8i»eie*y  (he  name  of  the  tree  is  UmU  or  Ivnde, 
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meutiou  is   made  of  "Cupclla   Nort 
subtus  Lyiuara." 
Similar  examples  in  brtth  Torms  might  bo  dicd,ef 
equally   niicieiit   itntes,   with   reference    to    Aahl<» 

untk'r-I.yme  or  L)iie. 

Much  siirmisc  lias  been  exorcised  aa  to  the  origin 
of  tliitt  tlistinction  " under  line"  but  no  satisfacton 
explanation  liaa  boon  discovered.     May  it  ii()t  haw 
oriKiimlly  refcrretl  to  the  line  0/  mithf/f  fafitudf  in 
£ngla$ul  /     Every  country  had  probably  its  middU- 
climate  or  latitude,  called  the  /tW,  just  as  the  etiuatnr 
is  the  Line  of  the  whole  eorth ;    and  it  in  a  curious 
fact  that  the  latitude  of  Newcastle  is  very  nearly  nn 
exact  mean  between  that  of  Ber^Wck  and  the  IjUid*f 
Kiid.     It  is  alflo  Krpiificunt  that  (he  preposition 
the  Latin  names  of  these  towns  should  in%'ariably 
mi&tii.%  which  pntperly  applies  to  something  coi 
ably  above  the  object,  such  as  an  imaginary-  line 
the  heavens  n'ould  be. 

That  Afihton,  some  thirty  miles  to  the  north  o: 
Newcastle,  should  also  havr  bud  the  same  distiuclioii 
applied  to  it,  may  be  explnint^l  by  the  possibility  that 
the  honour  of  middle  latitude  was  a  di-iputed  jmiut 
in  the  uncertain  deteruiination  of  early  timeK.  This 
hypothesis  is  in  some  degree  unconsciously  supported 
by  Holinshed,  who,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Chro^J 
niclc,  *  The  Description  vf  Britnine,'  reports  that  the 
liititude — "  taken  by  the  middest  of  the  region  " — is 
"  fifty-thi-ee  degrees  and  thirtie  minutes,  after  the 
opinions  of  those  that  have  diligeutlie  observed  the 
same  in  our  daies,  and  the  failhiiill  reports  of  snch 
writers  a'*  have  left  notice  thereof  imto  us  in  their 
learned  tretises  to  be  perpctuallie  rcmemhrcd.    UoW' 
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beit  whereas  some  in  setting  tlowne  of  these  two 
lines"  {i.e.  of  mitttUe  luugitudc  mid  niiddlu  latitude) 
'*  have  seemed  to  varie  about  the  placing  of  the 
sime,  c-acli  of  them  diverslio  rcmembiing  the  names 
of  suudm^  cities  and  to^vnes  whereby  they  affirmc 
them  ti»  linve  their  severall  courses;  for  my  part  I 
have  thought  good  to  proceeit  somewhat  after 
another  sort." 

Tills  sufficiently  proves  thai  the  line  of  middle 
latitude  was  really  n  dispute<l  point,  and  that  the 
portion  assigued  to  that  line  by  ^*  writers"  (whom 
unfortunately  Ilolinsbed  does  not  give  any  clue  to), 
namely,  53""  30'.  is  as  nearly  the  latitude  of  jishfon, 
as  the  rt'al  middle  latitude  is  that  of  Newctisth. 

Lord  Hncon  in  his  'Sytva  Sylvarum,'(K.\perimeiit 
39S)  speak«  of  ihe  "  girdle  of  tlie  world  ;  "  and  this 
is  erroneously  explainol  by  Dr.  Johnson — witli  that 
pervei-sity  or  uhtuseness  which  often  disfigures  liia 
delinitioiis — as  **  the  zo<Unc.''  Hut  a  slight  attention 
to  the  context  might  have  shown  him  that  such 
could  nut  have  been  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used.  For  I^ml  Bacon  ts  rcmnrking  that  "  un- 
der the  line  "  it  is  not  so  hot  as  '*  in  the  skirts  of  the 
iiUTid  /one,"  and  he  attributes  this  comparative  cool- 
ness to  the  •'  great  brixes  "  which  "  the  aii-e  in  great 
circles  (such  as  arc  under  the  glitllc  of  the  world) 
pn)(hiceth."  Now,  by  stating  that  the  zodiac  is 
meant,  Dr.  Johnson  makes  l^rd  Bacon  contradict 
himself;  for  the  zodiac  ib  itself  in  Ihe  skirts  of  the 
torrid  zone  which  I/ml  Bacon  contrasts  and  opposes 
to  the  girdle  of  the  world. 

In  all  the  foregoing  examples,  the  duplicate  forms, 
line  iind  lime,  seem  to  have  exi»>led  simultaneously. 

VOL.  X.  2  I 
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Even  in  tbe  name  of  the  ti'ee  tlie  two  foi-ms  appev 
to  tiave  been  already  in  use  in  Sliakespeare's  time  or 
very  shortly  afterwards ;  for  in  Lord  Bacon's  '  Syhm,' 
already  mentioued,  wliieh  was  written  certainly  Iwfoiv 
1026.  the  following  sentence  occnrs;  "They  make 
also  cables  of  tlic  barke  of  Uine-tncs."  (Kxiieriment 
614.) 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  words  themselvca  have 
changed  as  that  one  form  has  been  gmdiin]ly  )>re- 
fcrrcd,  and  the  other  suffered  to  drop;  tlie  preft-n-nce, 
no  doubt,  having  been  imperceptibly  InflucuceU  by 
thu  iuconvenience  arising  from  homonyms.  Thus 
lime  wonld  be  retained  for  the  tree,  to  avoid  the 
liomonyni  of  the  flax-planl.  Lime,  also,  would  be 
retained  for  viacum,  to  avoid  confounding  it  tvitb 
anothei'  snare — the  fisher's  line ;  etc. 

But  to  return  to  Stephano  and  his  jokes;  there  i 
one  which  has  not  been  as  yet  noticed.    Wlien 
takes  down  the  jerkin  from  the  branches  of  the  lini' 
his  joke  is :  *•  Now  is  tbe  jerkin  under  the  line, 
wliieb  the   only  explanation    nccessiiry  is,  that  t 
name  of   the   tree  again  su^csta  the  echo   of  _ 
familiar  nautical  plinute;  or,  it  might  be,  that  he 
would  have  often  heard  the  allusion  a]>p]ied  in  tho 
tame  way  in  tliose  under-liiie  xymposia  spoken  of  I 
fore.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  "drunk 
butler"  had  just  been  aboai-d  ship,  and  that  naai 
cal  phrases  would   be  rife  in    Shakc8|>oaro's    ti 
amongst  the  adventurous  companions  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh. 

I  fear  these  simple  and  harmless  interpretations 
may  sadly  offend  the  admirers  of  the  recondite  al- 
lusions raked   up   by   Stccvens    in    the    honlda 
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litcmturc,  ami  forcod  ujion  Shnkespeare  in  the  sftme 
iiutu  lo  which  timr.  worthy  CDtniiicntntov  sit;{gestc<I 
that  "  the  Unfa  on  ui/iich  clof/ies  are  hwiy  are  iisttally 
made  of  fmhfetl  horse-hair"  a  hint  so  much  elaborated 
afterwnnis  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Mr.  Dycc. 

I  fear,  too,  that  tlie  explanation  I  have  ventured  to 
give  of  the  expression  Mistress  Line,  by  attributing 
it  remotely  to  the  story  of  Philyra,  may  offend  the 
prejudices  of  the  few  still  surviving  critics  of  the 
fanner  school,  who  fiud  it  easier  to  believe  that 
Shakespeare  collected  together  and  pored  over  the 
enormous  mms  of  obscure  English  publications  to 
which  Doctor  Farmer,  ferreting  with  all  the  pei'se- 
verauce  of  an  Indian  on  the  trail,  professed  to  have 
traced  "  the  learning  of  Shakespeare,''  rather  than 
admit  the  possihility  that  Shakespeare  may  have 
achieved  by  self-exertion  that  which  so  many  men  of 
inferior  position  aii<l  intellect  have  since  achieved, — 
a  sufficient  knowlegc  of  other  languages  to  read 
them  for  himself, — although  occasionally  he  might 
adopt  the  ready*to-hand  words  of  weil-knowu  trans- 
lations and  chronicles.  Nay,  perhaps  intentionally, 
to  disguise  his  real  knou-lcdge  and  avoid  collision 
with  self-asserling  literary  bullies  like  Jonson. 

But  it  is  said,  Shakespeare  was  so  deficient  in  even 
onliuary  knowledge  that  he  gave  Kohemia  a  sea 
coast,  bihI,  as  Dr.  Farmer  mUts,  made  "a  similar 
mistake  in  *  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  rela- 
tive to  that  city  and  Milan."  Such  accusations  only 
betray  ignorance  of  the  licence  and  Laxity  in  such 
matters  which  were  common  lo  the  age  in  which 
Shakespeare  wrote. 

ijow  is  it  that  we  hear  of  no  similoi'  complaints 
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against  Im  fellow  play-wrighfct  I  In  it  because  tnntn 
become  magnified  in  the  briglitnesa  of  Am  gciiiu* 
that  ore  scavccly  viable  in  the  paler  beams  of  lii« 
conttniporai'ics !  Or  is  it  became  that  sort  of  m'ti- 
cism  is  akishetl  as  regimls  them  by  thfir  assertpd 
attaintnenU  ainl  diploinas,  wliile  the  total  abscnci*  of 
pretension  in  Shakespeare  encourages  nvcrj'  sninll 
pcclant  to  sit  in  jmlnnient  U[)<m  his  learning! 
Take,  for  example, '  Summer's  l^ist  Will  and  Te«ti< 
ment.'  by  'niomas  Xash.  The  play  itst-lf  is  ob- 
trusively learned — full  of  l^'itin  quotation — and  its 
author  was  a  Cantab  and  IJaehelor  of  Arts.  And  Tel 
in  that  play  one  of  the  rharacter;*  is  railed  Solnti' 
fittm — a  staring  and  palpable  misnomer,  for  the 
whole  scope  and  attributes  of  the  charaetcr  are  thow 
i>f  j^uinoctium,  the  antilhesiK  of  Solmitium.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  supiKise  that  with  Nasli's  chIiich- 
tion  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  distinction 
between  those  two  names,  which,  in  fact,  speak  their 
own  meaning:  and  yet  he  introduces  ^  Sofufifitfin, 
carrying  a  pair  of  balaticeii,  with  an  lioitr-^lats  in  eitftrr 
of  them,  one  hottr-glaim  mhite,  ami  the  othrr  6lnri\" 
to  typify,  of  coiirae,  equality  of  night  and  day  as 
declared  in  the  subsequent  dialogue : — 

"Summer.  What  dost  Ihoii  witli  those  balances  thou  beAr'M^ 
SoMUium.  In  them  I  ti-eigh  tlic  day  nud  niglit  oliko. 

Thi»  wliito  glftWi  is  tlio  hour-gliLM  of  the  day. 
This  black  odo  the  jost  mi>nsnre  of  Hip  night : 
Oao  more  tbsn  otbor  hiiUleth  nut  n  grain." 

But  if  not  from  ignorance,  it  must  have  been  from 
recklessness  or  licence  that  Xash  wrote  so  gi-eat  a 
solecism — with  no  stronger  reason,  pcrhajis,  than  that 
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the  wnrd  Solstitium  ImpiM-nt-d  (o  be  bDtt«r  siiiUnl  to 
his  melricnl  nrmngenient. 

Now  Sliakcs]>care,  except  upon  really  trivial  points, 
WM  renmrkably  exact  in  his  nUusions  to  physical 
plienonieim:  and  if  his  editors  would  only  give  him 
credit  for  it — if  they  cnuM  bring  themselves  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  always  some  con'cct  meaning  in 
his  allusioDs,  their  insensibility  to  which  ought  to 
teach  them  to  distrust  their  own  perception  rather 
than  his  knowledge, — they  would  be  less  confident  in 
ascribing  to  him  their  own  weak  and  insufficient 
inteqiretntious. 

A-s  a  contrast  to  Nash,  I  shall  cite  the  following 
passage  from  the  2nd  Kcene  of  *  Macbeth  *— • 


"  A^  wIioH  tho  Hiin  '^m  liis  roflcction, 
Sliip-wmckiog  storm?  and  dirofnl  tliundi'ra — 
So  from  tlmt  Spring  wlieoco  comfort  secm'd  to  come 
Diecomfort  swells." 


^^There  seems  nothing  in  this  simile  difficult  to  nnder- 
'      stand  except  the  obtuscness  of  its  intei-pretei-s.    Some 

of  them  explain  it  as  allndiug  to  day-break — others 
I     to   the   rainbow  :    while   Mr.  Sleeyens,  in  his  own 

patronising  way,  speaks  of  it  thus: — 

9  "The  tboQght  is    expressed    obncTirely,   but   tho   pUiu 

luoauiag  ia  this:  As  lliu  sivmu  r|tmrtor  whent-o  tho  blrsaing 
ot  diiy-li|;}il  nrieutt  Kumutiuics  fifnils  u»,  by  a  dreadful  re- 
Terscj  tlio  calamities  of  storms  and  tempests,  w>,  etc." 

I         Was  there  ever  more  ubsm'd  bombast !  ShakcspctU'c 
was   too  good  a   natural  philosopher  to  mean  any 
such  thing. 
Arc  not  storms  about  the  time  of  the  equinox — 
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equinoctial  gales^  as  thfiy  are  called — so  trite  as 
have  passed  into  a  by-word  I 

At  the  opening  of  Spring,  iloth  not  the  sun  "  *gin 
his  reflection ; "  that  is,  Uej^n  again  to  dirorge  from 
Um  e<iual»ir  in  the  flexure  of  the  ecliptic  \ 

Nay,  is  not  the  expression  in  the  third  line — •'So 
from  that  Sprhuj  whence,"  etc. — a  pal])nblc  indication 
that  the  first  branch  of  ihe  simile  is  the  othrr  Spring 
— the  vernal  equinox,  the  harbinger  of  snnshine  and 
comfort  I 

The  second  wonl  in  the  first  line,  which  I  hare 
printed  when,  is  '*wfiettee"  in  the  folio;  but  the  two 
redundant  letters  were  evidently  caught  up  from 
the  tlnrd  line;  the-  printer  probably  supimtiing  that 
both  woiils  ought  to  be  alike. 

The  editors  of  Shakt-speare,  not  content  with  har- 
ing  stupidly  misinterjH'eted  his  simile,  have  added 
break  at  the  end  nf  the  second  line ;  althoiigli  the 
verb  swcl/  iii  the  fourth  line  is  obviously  intended  ii> 
be  suhntKlifum  nt  the  end  of  the  second.  Thus  thn 
not  ouly  libel  Shakespeare's  common  sense,  but  tht^' 
destroy  the  beautiful  and  classical  curtness  of  his 
»imile  by  the  intrusion  of  a  superfluous  and  innppn^ 
priate  word.  Nor  is  this  injurious  addition  stiggesled 
merely;  it  is  incorporated  with  the  (wf,  even  in  ilie 
latest  Cambridge  and  Dyce  editions. 

Shakespeare  was  wont  at  times  to  employ  wonts  in 
a  sense  different  from  their  ordinary  and  more  obvious 
signification;  either  to  let  his  knowledge  of  Iheit 
Tftdical  meanings  be  perceived,  or  to  amuse  himself 
by  puzzling  his  hearers  and  readers.  In  the  same 
way  that  he  applies  refirHivtt  in  this  passage  in 
*  Macbeth,'  he  applies  a  somewhat  similar  word,  com- 
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plectim,  in  '  As  You  Like  It '  (Act  III.  2).  "  Good 
my  complection,"  exclaims  Rosalind  to  Celia,  who  is 
tantaiiziag  her  with  half-told,  half-withheld  intelli- 
gence. Ritson  explained  "  Good  my  complexion," 
88  "  a  little  unmeaning  exclamatory  address  to  her 
beauty,  in  the  nature  of  a  small  oath," — to  which 
Caldecott  added,  "  and  of  the  same  character  with 
what  the  Princess  says  in  'L.  L.  L.'  iv.  1,  "Here, 
good  my  glass." 

But  "good  my  glass"  is  7u>t  unmeaning.  It  means 
viy  good  glass,  my  true  reporter — addressed  to  the 
forester,  who,  as  she  pretends  to  believe,  haa  been 
disparaging  her  beauty.  So  Rosalind's  "good  my 
complection,"  means  my  good  complexity,  or  wrapper 
up  of  mystery. 


THE  "  SCABKE  "  BETWEEN  BERTRAM  AND    DIANA. 

If  there  is  one  word  of  Shakespeare's  text  which 
more  than  any  other  has  been  teased  and  twisted, 
vamped,  varied,  and  translated,  until  scarcely  a  rag 
of  the  original  remains,  it  is  "  scctn'e  "  in  '  All's  Well 
tliat  Ends  Well,"  where  Diaiia,  in  her  ai'gument  with 
Bertram,  exclaims : — 

*'  I  see  that  uieu  make  hopes,  ia  sach  &  scarre, 
That  we'll  forsake  oaraelvoB." 

Ace  IV.,  scene  2, 

The  following  is  a  selection  from  the  subatitnteB 
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that  have  been  pro]iosc(1  by  vnriuus  autJiorilics  in 
of  icariv,  aud  it  may  give  some  notion  of  the  vxtcnl 
10  which  that  word  has  been  worried : — 


«  Affairs," 

proimsed  by 

llowe. 

"  Scare" 

« 

Henley. 

"AVflrVr," 

♦» 

Collier. 

•*  Snare," 

M 

Slaunton. 

"Scathe," 

1% 

Beckett. 

"  Scrape," 

)t 

Smith. 

"  Scape" 

») 

]x*tl6oiii. 

"Sm,e;' 

■  > 

Mahmu. 

"  Warn" 

n 

Siuf^pr. 

"  Cause," 

II 

MitfoM. 

"  Case," 

n 

Dyce. 

^Sorte," 

» 

Williams. 

"Sttitr 

1) 

"  Old  Corrector 

But  while  hU  this  diversity  of  (ipini<in  has  oxi« 
iu  respect  of  a  pro|K*r  snbstitiit*^  for  scanv,  there  hi 
been  a  ver)'  general  assent  to  fiopes  as  a  necessary  su 
stituto  for  the  misprint  "ropes,"  in  the  same  lim 
first  proposed  by  Rowe,  and  ns  adopted  iu  the  qai 
tion  above.  Still,  inasmuch  as  there  ai'e  some  fc 
dissentients  who  adopt  Henley's  objection  to  i 
that  to  make  hopes  is  "  an  uncouth  expression,"  oi 
Ticck's  and  Knifiht's  that  it  is  "  a  weak  expression 
it  may  be  expedient  to  say  a  few  woi-ds  in  it«  8upiM>: 
especially  as  its  recognition  is  essential  to  the  intci 
pretalion  I  shall  aftenvanis  attribute  to  scatre. 

To  maSre  hopes  is  surely  not  a  weaker  or  more  un- 
couth expression  than  to  spin  hopes;  of  which  lattei 
I  can  produce  an  example  contcmporai-y  ivilh  Shak' 
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speare,  and  even  apparently  proverbial  in  liis  lime : — 
"  He  that  spines  nothing  bnt  linpes  shall  weave  up 
nothing  bul  repentance." — I'^rl  of  Cumberland's 
Speech,  A.D.  IbOO,  'NichoUs'  Progresses  of  Qtieen 
Elizabeth,'  vol.  3,  ]Mige  158. 

Now  if  the  same  misprint,  ropes  for  hopes,  had 
occurred  here,  its  uecessai-j'  cont-ction  might  have 
been  plauKibly  demurred  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
apparent  connection  between  spin  and  rojH-  would  be 
tmj  close  to  waixant  the  suspicion  of  a  nnsprint.' 
This  shows  that  there  may  be  as  much  danger  of 
error  in  rejecting  corrections  really  necessjiry  as  in 
admitting  too  readily  those  which  are  not  necessary; 
into  which  latter  category  I  hope  to  prove  that  any 
alteration  whatever  of  the  existing  word  "  scan'e  " 
would  fall. 

Several  years  ago,  before  the  discoYer)'  of  Mr. 
Collier's  'Old  Con-ector,'  I  happened  to  be  reading 
Anthony  Brewer's  play  of  '  Lingua^  in  the  last 
edition  (1825)  of  Kodsley's  'Collection  of  Old 
Plays,'  Tfictiis,  one  of  the  characters,  has  found, 
lying  in  his  path,  "  u  gorgeous  robe  and  golden 
cxirotict,"  which  he  appropriates  to  hiniRC-lf,  exchang- 
ing for  them  his  own  simple  attire : — 

"  RoEott  uDd  buys  piick  lietico,  tbU  crown  and  robe 
Uy  brows  Hnd  body  oii-cloa  and  iuvtuts." 

He  then  begins  to  fancy  himself  a  king,  and  struts 
to  and  fro  exclaiming — 

"  Foots  will  write  whole  volumes  of  this  clmng«." 

'  Jutauub  au  objcctbn  m  tatj  hv  nrf^d  rroin  tfac  apparanl  coq* 
BoetJon  belv«eii  itar  noA  woiifl  in  'Troilm  uiJ  C'nwidn  : '  of  whirh 
more  hemlter. 
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But  to  the  last  wnnJ,  "  clmnge,"  there  was  n  foot-notisj 
with  thi!  siKiiaturc  "  (' : "  tliut  being  tlit*  t'lliloral 
initial  of  Mr.  J.  P.  (ViUicr,  the  editor  of  that  1825| 
edition  of  DocIsley'H  Old  Plays,  as  follows: — 

"  'Poots  will  writu  wliulo  voIatnoR  of  Hui  "  tear"  *  was  tlia 
rMdinj;  uf  tli«  oilitiim  of  Uiiti  work  in  17^ ;  bui  it  is  uum\ 
aontensi- :   llio  truu  woril  luw  Ix'Oii  tnipiilicil  frutn 
copies.    C." 

The  natuml  inftTfiici;  from  this  note  was  tha  _ 
such  wo«l  US  scar  was  to  be  found  in  luiy  of  the  ol 
copies  of  •  Linguii ' ;  mid  1  much  regi-etted  it  ;  for  iv] 
iminudiutely  occurred  lo  me  that  if  the  true  won! 
*^  wpplietl  from  Ihc  oUl  copies  "  had  been  tear  und  noil 
ehoHge  OS  Bsttei-ted,  it  would  have  uQbrded  a  valuable 
contcmiiorary  example  of  the  same  word  that  had 
caused  so  much  difliculiy  iu  81)akcij[H-arc,  anil  mighb 
have  led  to  a  discovery  of  its  real  meaning. 

At  the  period  to  which  I  am  here  referring,  Mr. 
Collier's  autliorily  was  considered  uiupicslionjible  on 
the  sahject  of  "  vld  copies"  uspwially  those  of  n  playl 
he  had  been  engaged  in  editing.     Impix>ssc>d  partly 
with  that  feeling  and  partly  with  a  persuasion  of  the 
improbability  that  a  responsible  editor  of  Dudsley  i 
181ij   would  venture   to  accuse  the  readiiij;  of  thel 
preceiling  edition  of  1780  of  not  being  that  of  th 
old  copies  without  absolute  certainty  of  the  fact,  i 
did  not  occur  to  me  that  any  veriticalion  of  it  woul 
be  necessarj',  and  8f>  the  subject  was  forgotten  foi 
several  yeare. 

Lately,  however,  it  had  recuiTctl  to  me  upon  th 
consideration  that  if  it  was  improbable  au  editor  of 
the  same  work  iu  1S25  would  lalsely  or  carelcsslyi 
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impute  en-or,  \vitlioiit  due  examination,  to  his  pre- 
decessor of  1780  (the  only  etiitioii  mcntionetl  in  Mr. 
Collier's  note  as  having  the  word  near),  it  was  still 
more  improbnble  that  the  editor  of  1780  would  im- 
port a  strange  and  obsolete  word  in  order  to  snpplant 
a  well-known  and  fnniilinr  one:  a  procednrc  just  the 
revei-se  of  what  niif^lit  bn  i'xi>ecte<l.  Thereupon  I 
had,  at  length,  recourse  to  llie  oUX  citjiies  direct,  and 
wns  astonishefl  lo  find  that  in  all  the  rewMy  old  c|narto 
editions  of  "Lingua,"  viz.  IGO",  1617.  1(122,  1632,  and 
one  other  early  quarto  without  date,  the  readiug  in 
them  all  is  "  scarre."  So  that  Mr.  Collier's  note  was 
a  gratuitous  misstatement — the  more  inexcusiibh-  be- 
cause all  these  oditioiib!,  nilli  their  titles  und  dates, 
were  enumerated  itt  the  end  of  the  piny  in  Uodsloy, 
and  were  all  nccossiblc  for  reference  in  the  British 
Museum  long  before  1825,  when  Mr.  Collier  wrote 
this  note. 

Now  it  is  not  improhable  that  such  a  positive 
denial  of  the  genuineness  of  scar  by  an  authoi-ity, 
then,  and  for  long  aftenvards,  considered  reliable, 
may  have  dLscouraged  others  as  well  as  myself  from 
Ithe  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  that  word  in 
'  Lingua '  ns  a  contemporary  example  of  the  same  word 
in  *  ,\ir8  Well  that  Knds  Well.'  It  is  trae  that  Mr. 
Lettsom,  in  a  foot-note  lo  jmge  7fl,  vol.  iii.,  of  his 
edition  of  Walker's  *  Critical  Examination,"  quotes 
"scarre  "  as  the  actual  reading  of  the  old  quartos  of 
'Lingua,' but  he  does  so  without  any  reference  to  Mr. 
Collier's  denial:  nor  does  Mr.  Ix>ttsom  seem  to  have 
derived  fmm  his  quotation  of  these  quartos  any  hint 
of  the  probable  bearing  of  the  word  scfirre  in '  Lingua . 
upon  the  explanation  of  the  same  word  in  Shake- 
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speare.  On  the  cnntrary.  he  tiisavffffs  ttcartv 
ffether,hoth  in  'Lingua  "and  in 'All's  M'ell,'  by  nddins, 
"Perhaps  «w/w,  in  the  sense  of  trick  or  htfrigttf,  is 
t)ic  genuine  word  in  both  passages"! 

As  rogtiiils 'Lingua,' hoivover,  there  can  be  no  donbt 
Ihat  it  will  be  the  duty  of  any  future  editor  of 
Dodsley  to  un<]o  the  mischief  of  Mr.  Collier's  uole, 
by  restoring  wflTfT^r  to  the  text  of'  Lingua'  as  tin-  tnu* 
and  genuine  reading. 

And  now  for  its  meaning. 

Sctirre  may  either  be  a  variation  in  spelling  fitm 
the  better-known  acorce;  or,  which  I  prefer  to  be- 
lieve, it  may  be  an  imU'jwndent  word  of  nearly  (ho 
same  Bignification.  So  near,  however,  in  the  tnue  uf 
letters  in  the  two  words  that  it  is  rather  exti-aoitlinary 
that  no  one  should  have  suggested  sforce  amongst  the 
many  proposed  substitutes  for  sc/trre  of  winch  I  have 
given  a  list  at  the  bcgitiiiing. 

The  mi-aiiing  of  scorce  is  change  =  exchange,  bar- 
ter, equivalent,  etc.,  as  may  be  seen  in  these  example! 
from  Spenser  and  Drayton : — 

"  A  better  seorco 
Weak  body  well  U  cliuag'd  IW  mind'a  rodoablod  force." 

Spenser,  F.  Q.  n.,  ix.  U 

"  IjoI  tis  sconOf 
And  for  a  piece  of  thine  my  whole  henrt  tukc." 

Dniylou,  Ideas,  UL 

'ITiese  two  examples  are  for  the  purpose  of  showing' 
scorce  in  both  forms — noun  and  verb — and  in  the 
exact  sense  of  change  (or  ejvhange,  in  wliich  senM 
change  was  formerly  used,  as  indeed  it  still  is  in  the 
phi-ase  "  p«  chattj/e  "). 
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Now.  assuming  thnt  scai-rc  was  synunymouti  with 
scorcc,  we  havt-  Tnctus,  in  '  Liiigiin,'  exulting  in  the 
excliango  of  his  sitniUe  habiliments  for  the  trap|)ings 
of  royalty.  And  it  is  especially  worthy  of  vetnnik 
that  "cfiange"  which  wc  have  seen  in  these  ex- 
nmph'S  t(i  have  heen  identical  with  scorce,  and  which 
I  am  aKsnming  to  be  to  with  scan'e,  should  ho  the 
very  won!  asserted  by  Mr.  Collier  to  he  the  "  ti'ue 
word  "  of  the  old  cojiies. 

Determined  to  sift  to  tlie  bottom  this  singular 
cuinuidcnce  of  meaning  in  the  genuine  and  the  adven* 
titiuus  words,  1  sought  out  and  exumined  the  only 
remaining  printed  copy  of  *  Lingua '  not  included  in 
tile  liNt  of  old  quartos  already  examined.  It  is  an 
octavo  of  much  later  date  than  the  latest  of  the 
quartos,  having  been  printed  in  1057,  or  juitt  half  a 
centurj-  after  thi;  first  edition  of  the  play  in  1G07. 
And  in  it,  at  length,  I  found  the  ubxcurc  and  com- 
paratively modern  authority  which  had  done  duty  in 
Mr.  Collier's  note  for  the  "oW  copies." 

In  that  single  old  copif{i{,  by  courtesy  it  nmy  be  no 
called)  the  word  is  certainly  change.  lint  why  so? 
IJecnnse  printers  in  the  latter  jmrt  of  the  seventeenth 
century  took  upon  themselves,  when  reprniting  old 
books,  to  act  also  as  correctors,  by  altering  words 
which  might  appear  to  them  (o  be  obscure  or  obso- 
lete. That  this  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance 
is,  I  think,  sufficiently  <ibvioUH  m  the  absence  of 
attempted  resemblance  in  form  between  the  original 
and  its  substitute,  while  tliere  is  a  very  ueai-  resem- 
blance in  sense. 

The  edition  of  1657,  in  which  the  substitute  lirst 
appcoi'ed,  has  of  course  no  authority  as  an  urigiuol, 
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but,  uveii  in  it,  ttic  suUstitution  >va8  probably 
inteinled  t<i  modcniizt^  (Iil-  t-xprt^ssinii,  imtl  Kliimld 
thiTt'fore  be  regarded  more  (W  rt  y/o«t  than  ns  a  cor- 
rcction  of  tin*  ori^innl  woni. 

In  iJiis  ^-icw  of  ir,  the  variutUm  in  tlie  1057  edition, 
instead  of  thromng  nny  duubt  upon  tliu  geuaiucora 
u(  scan-c.  becomes  a  viibinble  (-vitleuce  of  the  sciuc  ia 
wbich  that  won!  was  received  at  the  time  that  cilitiotn 
was  printed. 

How,  then,  would  sueb  a  sense  comport  with  Shnkt.-- 
»lK'ftro'»  use  of  scarre  in '  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well '  1 

'i1ie  Kituntion  is  this. 

Diana's  object  is  to  obtain  iiosgession  of  B<'rtram'i 
ancestral  riufj;  Itertram's,  to  obtain  possession  <4 
Diana  henielf;  and  so  it  becomiv  tt  netfotiatiim  m 
hmifr  and  crchninje.  Dimm  crnflily  iutrodnccM  tfas 
ohxeci  she  is  aiminfi  at  bv  Ihc  .siwcch  in  qucstiun:— 


.siKicch  in  que 

"  I  soc  tlint  tiK-ii  iniilcc  liopi*s  in  fiucli  &  acaiTv 
Thai  we'll  ftireako  ourselves." 


That  ia, — men  expect  thai  in  such  a  hnrgain  we't 
tlirow  ourselves  away  without  eqinvnlent.  And  tlici 
she  suddenly  adds,  as  if  to  name  tlie  cqutv-tUent:-^ 

"  Give  me  that  ring." 
Ue.   I'll  lend  it  Uiee,  my  donr,  hnt  havo  no  power  to  giv©  f 

from  mo. 
She.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  7 
Be.   It  is  nn  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 

Beqnoitth^il  down  from  many  ancestors. 

Which  we<ro  tho  grcateitt  ubKiqay  i'  Ih'  world 

In  mo  to  lose. 
8ha.  Mine  hoooar's  sncli  n  ring ; 

My  cliaslity's  tho  jewel!  of  our  house, 
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Boquentb^tl  iIowti  rn>in  iniuiy  nticottUirs, 
^Vbicb  wei-o  thu  gn-nU-bt  oblutjuj'  i'  ili'  world 
111  mo  to  loiie.    TbuH  yuui-  ouii  (irupci-  wiHtluin 
Brin<{H  iu  thu  clinm{iii>ii  liunopr  uu  iiiy  purt 
Against  your  vaiu  iui»tult. 
Hero,  t«kc  roy  ring : 

My  Iionso,  tnino  Iioiiour,  ywi,  my  life  ia  tliino, 
And  I'll  Iw  l>i<]  by  tbco. 


The  whole  dmlogtic  is  a  com|iIete  specimen  of 
hard  baiter  and  exchange— her  honour  against  his 
ring;  and  offoi-ds  the  best  possible  confinuation  of 
the  sense  in  which  acorre  ought  to  be  taken.  And  if 
Diana  seems  t(i  give  in  too  suddenly — to  be  too  easily 
won — if  she  "  ought  ui  all  propriety  to  make  some 
excuse  to  Bertram  (nnd  to  the  audience)  fur  the 
abrupt  change  in  her  feelings  and  conduct "  (I)yce's 
Shakespeare,  'IwA  cdit^  vol.  iii.  p.  311),  it  must  be 
recollected  that  "  Ihe  nudi&nce "  know  perfectly  ivell 
tlint  she  has  no  real  intention  to  surrender ;  and  that 
it  iti  her  c.xpi-ess  nussion  as  much  to  make  the  assig- 
nation as  to  get  ptifisession  of  the  ring.  Either  of 
these  objects  being  useless  without  the  other,  it  was 
clearly  Diana's  cue  to  conclude  the  snirre  as  sjiccdily 
as  possible. 

So  clearly,  in  my  opinion,  does  the  necessity  of  the 
situation  demand  that  scaiTe  should  be  read  in  the 
sense  of  business  or  dealing,  that  if  it  had  no  other 
snpiK>rt  than  the  precedent  of  the  same  wonl  in  a 
somewhat  similar  sense  in  '■Lingua,'  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  support  it.  But  I  hope  to  sliow  that  it  has  at 
least  two  other  strong  points  in  its  favour. 

Fii-st,  that  the  derivation  nt  scar  is  strictly  con- 
sistent with  the  sense  required. 
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Second,  that  Sliakes|>faire  has  used  tlie  same 
etscwticrc  in  the  same  sense. 


Scar,  or  scnrre  (the  lost  is  tht  old  way  of  !t|u-Ilin^ 
the  word,  ami  ought  perhaps  to  be  retniucil  for  tin* 
sake  of  (listingiiishing  it  in  this  sense)  is,  in  coinmofl 
with  iiimre,  iJiear,  shires  etc.,  derivable  from  a  vfrb  in  ■ 
the  Angli)  Saxon  and  other  langiinge^  Kignif\iiiif  to 
cut,  divide,  H(>panite.  In  the  ie<.-laiKltr,  with  whicli 
Dr.  riickes  has  shown  that  so  many  of  (itir  conimoti 
English  wokIs  are  identical,  this  verb  is  sker.  sfco; 
skera,  srtww.  In  the  same  hingnajje  jiker  almi  hip- 
Difiett  n  roek  or  cliff,  and  was  prohahly  Catiiden'^ 
ttuthority  for  the  dcrivntion  of  Scnrbornng^i ;  see 
Skinner,  who  says  ('  Etymologieon,'  in  Scar,  eieatrix), 
"  Verum  «iC'nn)deno  creilendnm  sit  ScarA.S.  <-autem 
signnrc,  longe  optimum  esset  ab  isto  Scar  dediicerc: 
nam  instnr  cnntis  dura  eat."  But  in  this  (1cri%'ntion 
Skinner  is  of  ceui-se  wronp:  abetter  and  more  pro- 
bable one  would  be  from  the  verb  direct,  on  account 
of  the  appearance  of  cleavage  that  a  scar  presents. 
Now  barter  implies  division  or  separation  into  pnrtN 
each  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
other:  hence  the  idea  of  division  is  not  foreign  to' 
that  of  barter.  But  if  it  should  stilt  he  objected  thot 
to  divide  is  not  to  negotiate,  an  analog)-  is  presented 
in  rff«/,  which,  althongh  in  like  manner  derived  from 
an  A.S.  verb  aiguifyiug  to  cut  or  divide,  is  certainly 
nsed  in  the  sense  of  negotiate. 

And  there  is  another  possible  origin  for  scar  in 
that  sense  — scyrnv  scyre,  cum,  munits,  negotiitm,  etc., 
of  which  the  fii-st  seems  to  be  one  of  the  dctiuitionA 
adopted  by  N.  Bailey  in  his  dictionary,  viz.:— 
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"  scAi,  care  op  ralue.     SKnbcsp." 

Here,  in  an  old  liliigUsh  dictionary  of  the  reign  of 
Qiifcn  Auiic,  is  iiol  only  tin-  very  won!  in  nearly  the 
ucuse  rc(|uii-cd,  but  it  is  attributed  to  Shakespeare : 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  tmcc  the  source  from  which 
Uniley  obtained  it  It  is  copied  verbalim  &om  a 
glossary  or  '  Kxplanstioii  of  the  Old  Words  used  by 
Shakespenr  in  his  \\'nrks,"  publieheil  in  that  "  Vnluine 
the  Seventh  *'  foisted  upon  Eowe's  first  six*voInme 
edition,  and  surreptitiously  priuted  by  Edmund  Curll 
in  1709.  The  critical  essay  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
is  attributetl  to  Charles  (iildon,  but  it  would  appear 
en-oneously  so,  since  Uie  initials  subjoined  to  it< 
dedication  are  S.N. 

But  probably  it  was  not  to  this  passage  in  'All's 
Well  that  Euds  Well '  tliat  this  gloss  of  acar  was 
directed,  but  to  one  in  "■  Cymbeline,'  which  the  de- 
finition "vitUte"  exactly  fits.  And  this  brings  mc  to 
my  last  argument,  namely,  that  Shakcspeai'e  has  re- 
peated icarre  elsewhere  in  tlie  same  sense. 

First,  in  the  passage  just  refen-ed  to  in '  Cymbeline,* 
act  v.,  8C.  5,  where  Bdhrius  interposing  to  save  Qul^ 
deritis  from  the  consequences  of  having  slain  Vlofen, 
asserts  that  Guiderius  was  Cloten's  superior  iu  rank, 
and  in  merit  far  outweighe<l  him ;  he  tells  the  king 
that  Guiderius  is — 

"  As  woU  iIvHccudud  as  thy-aoir,  iiud  hath 
More  of  tlioo  moriUtd  llinu  a  b«ni]  of  ClotouB 
Hat]  ever  tear  for." 

How  absurd  and  inadequate  is  the  meaning  c/flrfrtar 
usually  attributed  to  scar  iu  this  (Hissagc  1     And  yet 
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Mr.  Vyce,  in  his  note  npon  it,  had  nothing  morrl 
■ay  than — "  I  can  we  no  reason  to  iltutbt  the  cor 
ncm  of  this  passage."   (See  his  latest  edition,  roL 
fM  loco.)    But  afltfiwardm  in  the  Olossarj-  with 
he  finally  cIuhhI  his  i-omarks,   Mr.  nyce  thouglrti 
neceasar}-  t**  defend  the  usual  interprctaition, 
he  did  in  tijis  fashion : — 

"  I  oow  Bnd  tknt  Mr.  Grant  White  objecta  to  QftTi 
iLtorprutaUun  hcoAusc  '  Clotcu  liad  received  so  woaai  > 
tho  king's  Mvrvicc.  Ho  wns  killed  before  hostilitii»  omd- 
ineiicvd.'  Knt  surely  Clotcn,  wlio  wiu<  no  coward,  maffe 
aupposod  tu  have  fotigbt  for  tbo  king  nnt«rior  to  the  pitMit 
play." 

*' Maif  he  supposed  to  hai^  fo*igH  1"     All  that' 
be  Kaid  of  the  objection  mid  the  answer  to  it  is  tbt 
they  are  quite  wortliy  <*^  each  other. 

If  scar,  cicatrix,  had  been  the  sense*  intondeil,  it 
wouhl,  at  least,  have  been  in  the  plural.  Hut,  iiidr-iHl 
the  idea  of  a  sJiow  of  scars  between  "  a  baud  n(  fir 
tens  "  and  a  youth  who  had  none  to  sliow — noni>  K 
least  that  we  arc  told  of — is  so  purely  abnurd  thai 
the  more  it  is  considered  in  relation  with  tlie  whole 
context  the  more  iondmissible  it  apiiears. 

But  let  scaire  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  eyuivaUiit— 
ov  let  it  have  Bailey's  definition  "  value"  which,  ai 
before  remarked,  seems  to  have  been  especially  di- 
rectetl  to  this  i>a»sage  of^Cymbeliue,'and  it  is  render 
at  once  clear  and  complete:— 

*'  .    .    .    And  hnth 
More  of  tlioo  nwn'tod  tlinn  n  band  of  Cbtono 
Had  over  scarro  fro/"'-]  for." 

Another  passage  in  which  I  think  scarre  has 
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tnisinterprctpc!  (or,  pprlmpa,  I  should  say  inimfficiently 
intcrprctfti)  is  in  the  oppiiing  scciio  of  'Troiliis  and 
Crcssidft."  Mnms  reports  that  Pam  \im  been  wounded 
by  Meaetauit,  whereupon  TroHm  replies : — 

"  Lot  I'aris  lilceil,  'tis  but  a  KCArro  to  econi ; 
Paris  is  gorod  by  Menelaus*  horn." 

Here,*  on  account  of  a  wound  being  the  prominent 
it^ect,  it  is  much  more  difficnlt  to  avoid  giving 
»Mfw  the  meaning  of  cicatrix.  Still,  I  think,  the 
sense  I  have  been  contending  for  is  far  more  probable. 
The  interpretation,  in  any  case,  must  be  that  the 
wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  of  Paris  is  but  a 
fair  return  for  that  inflicted  uijon  the  honour  of 
Menelaus.  Now  that  interpretation  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  directly  an-ivcd  at  if  scarre  be  talteii  in  the 
sense  of  exchange  or  equivalent:  "  Ix^t  Pai-is  bleed,  it 
(the  bleeding)  is  but  a  scane  (quid  pro  quo)  to  the 
scorn  he  had  brought  upon  Menelaus.  But,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  since  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  read  the 
pussagt?  with  the  more  familiar  sense  of  scarre,  the 
truth  may  be  that  Shakespeare  intended  an  equivoke 
in  this  passage,  by  giving  scarre  a  donhle  meaning. 
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There    is    one    of  Shakespeare's    similes 
think    has    been    sinned    against ;    and    I 


tlmt   I 
am   re- 


'  Supra,  II.  183. 
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minded  of  it  by  its  having  been  recently  tiiscussed  in 
a  late  number  of  the  '  I-klinlmrgh  Keriew '  (July, 
1869).  'llie  reviewer  lautls  in  the  highest  terms  the 
revival  by  Mr.  Dyce  of  •'  wings  the  wind  "  (in  l»t  of 
'  Henry  IV."  Act  iv.  1),  the  old  reading  of  (ho  Vario- 
rum. Witiffs  the  wind  may  be  a  ver>'  gfiud  and 
poetical  expression  in  itself,  and  quite  appropriate  to 
ostriches,  and  yet  very  inappropriate  to  this  passage 
of  Shakesi>eare.  Sir  Richard  Vernou  is  extolling  the 
brilliant  and  \igoi-ous  ap|teaniucc  of  Prince 
and  his  comrades : — 

"  All  funiialit,  nil  iii  srmoB, 
All  plum'd  liko  CAtridg(«  tliiit  with  tlie  windo 
Bftylvd  liku  eiigluH,  linvin^  liUi-ly  balli'd." 

The  punctuation  of  the  Folio  is  notonotisly  iw 
guide  whatever  to  the  sense.  Here  it  is  Wft  cutirelj 
to  the  judgment  of  an  editor  whethm*  "  bayted" 
ought  to  attach  to  the  estridges  or  tu  the  eaglut. 
Mr.  Kuight  decided  for  the  first,  in  which  he  hid 
been  anticipated  by  the  unknown  editor  of  8cott  aud 
Webster's  edition  of  1833,  printing  thus; — 


"  All  plom'd  liked  estridgcss  that  with  the  wind 
Butedj  like^gleit  liaviug  littoly  balli'd." 


I 


In  this  punctuation  Mr.  Knight  was,  in  my  opiaioo, 
decidiilly  right;  but  in  his  interpretation — especially 
in  understanding  estridges  to  be  falcons,  and  not 
ostiichea — as  decidedly  wrong.  The  unknown  eilitor, 
above  mentioned,  wboee  edition  anticipated  Mr. 
Knight's  by  nine  or  ten  years,  was  right  as  to  the 
first  branch  of  the  simile,  but  wrong  as  to  the  second. 
His  note  is :— 
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"The  meaning  is,  lluil  titcij  men  plmnftt  like  ottrlchee, 
which  bali'd  trith  {or  nhitoh  Ihcir  miuijf  lujaimil)  Oie  iciml, 
lih'  ewjUs  fluit  haee  laifty  bathod." 


Very  nearly  right ;  but  mistaken  in  mippnning  thnt  it 
is  tliv  ostrichue  tlmt  iul'  com]KU'i><l  witli  ttie  eagles 
and  not  the  Prince  am)  his  coninulcs. 

One  ({teat  merit  of  tliis  punctimtion  is  tliat  it 
admits  of  strict  adherenrc  to  tlie  words  of  the 
ori^mil:  and  it  has  the  still  greater  merit  of  giving 
perfect  consist^incy  tu  the  simile. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  ndrrtcated  by  the 
'  Kdinburgh  Itovicw '  is  not  only  a  violent  alteration 
of  the  text  which  nothing  but  hopeless  obscurity 
could  justify,  but  it  also  makes  nonsense  of  it  by 
taking  away  the  proper  ontecediMit  to  the  verb 
"  hated,"  and  reducing  it  to  a  participle  with  un- 
avoidable reference  to  eagles :  a  passive  participle, 
too,  and,  therefore,  to  be  spelled  Itaitfd.  Now,  what 
can  baited  like  eagles  meati^  One  hears  of  bulls 
being  baiteil,  but  not  eagles.  And  what  is  it  that 
is  liaited  like  eagles!  Is  it  the  Prince  and  his 
comrades,  or  is  it  the  cstridges;  for  it  may  be  read 
as  applying  to  either  ?  All  these  difHcnIties  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  "  wing  the  wind,"  which,  by 
making  the  first  line  complete  in  itself,  necessarily 
compels  *'  bayted "  to  be  read  wth  the  second. 
Thus,  so  far  from  being  nn  improvement,  "wing  the 
wind  '■  creates  an  obscurity  from  which  the  original 
text,  when  properly  explained,  is  wholly  free. 

All  plnm'd  like  estridges  that  mth  the  wind  bated 
^struggled  =  conteiitied.  With  =  againtst,  is  jicrfectly 
legitimate,  as  the  nnknomi  editor  pointed  out.    And 
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that  "bate"  in  Shakespeare's  time  lo^ificd 
Btruftglf  with  the  wing*,  without  onwnnl  motioi 
appennt  in  this  sonteuco  in  one  of  I>onl  Bacoi 
letters  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  A.n.  160O; — "  For  now 
am  like  a  hawk  that  Ixites  when  I  «ee  occasion  fi 
Bervice,  but  cannot  fly  because  I  am  tied  to  auothri' 
fist"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  let  the  posaage  be  rca 
as  it  may,  that  the  first  branch  of  the  simile  is  a 
allusion  to  the  egi-egions  pluming  of  the  helmets  i 
those  days,  as  represented  in  many  im  old  iLlumioi 
tion ;  and  certainly  the  streaming  of  an  ostrich 
phimage,  when  sfrnff(}lintf  against  the  winti,  presents 
much  more  vivid  image  than  when  sailing  before 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  second  branch  of  the  simile  is  distinct  froi 
the  first  and  has  no  nccessar}-  connection  with  i 
Now  that  it  is  relieved  from  '  bayt«d "  it  is  perfect  i 
itself,  and  has  nothing  to  do  mth  ostriches  or  th 
plumage.  It  is  an  image  of  the  exuberant 
and  vigour  of  the  Prince  and  his  comrades. 

There  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  "  having 
hatk'd"  than  the  mere  washing  of  feathers.  £agl 
were  supposed  to  renew  their  youth  and  vigour 
plunging  in  certaiu  spririfjs.  Iti  tlie  '  B<'stiare,' 
Philippe  de  UTiaun,  edited  by  Mr.  Wright  for 
Historical  Society,  the  story  of  the  eagles  seeking 
certain  fountain  in  the  Bast,  and,  when  plun;^ 
therein  three  limes,  having  their  youth  and  vigo 
renewed,  is  declared  to  be  typical  of  baptism : — 


"  E  lo  rejareosr  do  I'egle  e  del  phmger 
Baptesmc  sigoifio  en  CMte  mortd  Tie.** 

(Line  1035.) 
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Spenser  makes  use  of  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  same  fable  as  a  simile  of  the  restoration  to 
strength  and  vigour  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  :— 

"  As  eftgle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave 
Where  ha  hath  loft  his  plumes  all  hoarie  gray 
And  deckt  himaelfe  with  feathers  youthly  gay." 

'F.  Q.'I.  xi,  34. 

I  uphold  the  onginal  text  of  Shakespeare  in  thi 
passage  as  absolutely  perfect, — infinitely  superior  to 
the  foolish  and  exploded  alteration  so  much  be- 
praised  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review.'  The  simile  is 
twofold — first  as  to  the  plumage  of  the  helmets,  and 
second  as  to  the  exuberant  life  and  vigour  of  their 
wearers  ;  each  having  its  separate  comparison : — 

"  All  plum'd  like  eatridgcs  that  with  the  wind 
Bated, — like  eagles  having  lately  bathed." 

The  Cambridge  editors  left  the  text  as  they  found 
it ;  their  stated  reasons  for  so  doing  may  be,  as  the 
reviewer  terms  them,  "  slender  "  and  "  weak  ;  "  but  if 
they  have  not  assisted  the  text  by  punctuation  or 
explanation,  it  is  at  least  a  merit  to  have  left  it 
unmeddled  with.  Would  that  they  had  acted  with 
the  same  prudence  when  dealing  with  the  other 
simile,  in  '  Macbeth.'* 

*  Snpra  p.  479. 
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"  It  is  t)io  itfwture  InnLi  tke  brother's  sidoc" 

•  "ninoD.'  ir.  1 


1  cannot  by  nny  menus  acquiesce  in  tlio  ncceptanor 
of  rother  as  a  cornrctiou  of  brother  in  this  (Missa^r. 
KotluT-Uctists  waR  a  gcufinl  descriptive  denoniina- 
tion,  and  1  have  not  sc^-n  any  attempt  to  produce  «n 
example  of  its  application  to  nn  imliv-idual  aniniul  in 
tlie  literature  of  Shakespeare's  clay ;  nor,  indecti,  of 
the  use  of  rother  at  all,  without  the  nddition  of 
bensts.  Put,  bu  tlini  as  it  may,  I  consider  that  wc 
have,  in  breeder,  an  infinitely  more  probable  sub- 
stitute for  brother : — 


"  It  !s  tlio  ])iL8ture  l«rds  tlie  l)rc«der*ii  oldos, 
Tbe  want  that  makes  liim  leuii." 


^1 

orre^^ 


It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  same  mispr 
should  ivccnr  elsewhere  lo  which  the  same  corre 
tion  appears  applicable.  In  Sandy's  'TraDshition  of 
Ovid's  Mctamoi-phoses"  (Oxford  edition,  1032)  there 
is,  on  the  margin  of  page  fi,  a  note  explnuatoi-y  of 
I'j-innya — "Erinnys,  a  bi-other  of  discoitl,  as  her 
name  imports."  Here  the  misprint  is  corrected  in 
the  Table  of  Errata  by  the  substitution  of ^brvc/ier: 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  breeder  of  discord  would 
be  a  most  probable  correction. 
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And  rocIr}'-hiird,  where  tliou  thyself  dost  nir." 

'Tempest : '  Address  to  Ceres,  ir.  1. 


The  unwitting  intrusion,  by  Mesw-s.  Ht-minge  and 
Condell,  of  a  hyphen,  between  these  two  words 
rnckcy-liard,  has  caused  them,  ever  since,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  adjecti\'e  attaching  to  sen- 
marge,  althougli  sea-marge  has  already  its  own 
adjective  in  sterile.  If  anything  were  neccssarj"  to 
show  that  this  intrusion  of  a  hyphen  has,  in  itiwlf,  no 
authority  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration,  it  is 
presented  in  the  same  speech  by  the  similar  intnision 
of  a  hyphen  in  *'  turphie-mountaius,"  where  it  ought 
not  to  be,  and  by  its  omission  a  little  farther  on,  in 
the  compound  phrase  "  hony  droiw,"  where  it  ought 
to  be,  and  with  which  it  is  priuti-d  in  all  modciTi 
editions. 

If,  like  mountain,  hard  had  a  signification  as  a 
noun  only,  and  not  also  another  and  more  familiar 
signification  as  an  adjective,  then  it  would  long  since 
have  been  received  as  a  noun  with  rocky  as  its 
qiialifj-ing  adjective:  and  the  hyphen  would  have 
been  no  more  tolci-ated  in  rocky-hard  than  in  tui-fy- 
mountains. 

The  noun  hard  is  welt  known  in  nautical  phrase- 
ology as  a  jetty,  or  Intiding  place,  for  boat«,  and  also 
OS  an  embankment  for  tlic  repair  of  ships  called  a 
careening  hard. 

But,  in  this  address  to  Ccr's,  it  surely  means 
one  of  those  elevated  areas  or  platforms  exposed 
to  the  wind,  which  were  anciently  nae<l  for  the  nin- 
nowing  of  com  by  flinging  it  up  into  the  air  from 
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sicvex  sti  tliftt  till*  chafl'  ini^lit  be  blimn  iiway  and 
ttit-  gniin  fftll  back  upon  tho  rockg  /lanf.  An  su<Ji  il 
is  peculiar)}'  applicable  to  Ccrfs,  antl  ex[ilnnal<>n  nt 
tlie  pbra:*  "  where  thou  thgset/dost  air,** 


In  tins  same  invocation  of  Ceres  I  htt\-e 
where  given  ray  interpretation  of  "  piniuneil 
twillott  brims";  and  in  n  former  ptiblicatioD, 
uninu  twelve  years  ago,  I  bavc  recorded  my  reatlin^ 
of  Fenlinaml's  "my  laboum  most  biuy  lest  when  I 
do  it,"  in  which,  by  tlie  alteration  of  a  ninglc  lctt*f 
— lest  to  hest,  in  the  sense  of  tank  or  fxaction—\ 
produce  "labour's  most  busy  hf«t,"  whereby  c^ffy 
difficulty  appears  tn  be  satisfactorily  soIvimI  ;  u 
object  is  given  to  the  i>twsessive  s  in  labours,  niid  gn 
antecedent  is  provi<lo<l  for  the  pronoun  //,  in  the  lart 
line. 


"  A.  very — very — ^paiocko." 

'  Hfttnltft,'  jii.  3. 

What  a  long  string  of  birds  and  reptiles — fro 
peacock  to  a  Norway  mt — has  been  paradwl  fctr  the 
identiiication  4>f  this  pnineke  of  Hamlet!  Uiit  why 
should  it  necessarily  be  tin-  name  of  an>thinp  nt  alii 
Is  it  not  much  more  natural  that  Hamlet,  in  bis  di> 
traction  and  excitement,  after  cnsting  about  iu  his 
own  mind  for  some  epithet  sufficiently  opprobrious 
for  his  comiMirifton  (as  evinrwl  in  bis  repetition — 
"very,  very  "),  should  suddenly  break  off  and  end  by 
an  onomatoiMDia  of  loathing  and  disgust!     Such  an 
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onomfttopoeia,  expressive  of  sound  only,  mnst  always 
bo  of  uncertain  nnil  arbitrary  spelling,  and  difficnlt 
to  cmbmly  in  written  lettere.  But  paiockc  is  suf- 
ficifutly  expressive  of  such  a  soitnd,  and  is  almost 
identical  with  "j)0»cXr"  by  which  word  Cotgrave,  in 
luH  '  Krencrh  and  English  Dictionary,"  expresses  the 
same  thing.  In  '  Hamlet '  it  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
pronounced  as  one  syllable  or  sound  of  voice — 8om^ 
what  like-  piawke. 


"  In  little  room  confining  miKlity  men, 
Mntigliug  by  slui'ts  tlie  full  cuurao  of  tlioir  glory." 

'  Hisnry  V.,'  olionis  {itil  finfm). 

Mangling  by  starts  !  Most  certainly  I  read  stnitg, 
and  not  staiia.  The  whole  of  tlie  chorus  is  apoli^etic 
and  deprecatory-.     Ah  in  that  of  the  fourth  act: — 


I 


"  Wlien,  oh  for  pity,  we  shall  much  disgraoe 
With  four  or  fivu  moat  vilo  i»nd  mggod  foils. 
Right  ill  disposed  in  brawl  ridiculous. 
The  namo  of  Agiticonrt." 

How  welt  in  keeping  with  this  would  be:^ 

"  In  little  room  coiiflning  mi^ity  men, 
M»ngling  by  titnitrt  tliu  fkdl  coursto  of  tlioir  glory," 

Compare,  in  '  Troilus  and  Cressida  *:^ 

"  And  like  n  strutting  player  yrhoso  conceit 
Lies  in  his  liam-strings,  and  doth  think  it  rick 
To  hmr  tho  woodon  dialnguo  and  sound 
'Twixt  bis  stretch'd  footing  and  the  EcalToldage." 


k 


"  Ho  sent  our  measengcrB." 

'Troilas  and  Cressida,'  ii.  3. 


ih 


"  The  great  Achillea 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worthy  aud  in  his  tonfc 
Lies  mockiag  our  designs. 
Aqnm.  Where  \s  Achilles  ? 

Pafio.  Within  his  tent ;   but  ill  disposed,  my  lord. 
Again.  Lot  it  be  knuwn  to  hiin  that  tvc  aro  here  : 
Ho  tents  our  mesBengei's  ;  aud  we  lay  by 
Our  appertain  men  ts  visiting  of  him — 
!        Let  him  be  told  ao." 

'Here  Agamemnon  contrasts  himself  with  his  mes- 
sengers, and  tells  Achilles  that  although  he  keeps 
to  his  tent  from  them,  he  must  not  do  so  by  their 
master,  who  is  himself  condescending  to  visit  him. 
Who  that  considers  this  contest  but  must  see  that 
tents  is  the  right  correction  of  sent^  being  little  more 
than  an  exchange  of  place  of  the  first  and  last  letters. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  tent  is  not  a  verb,  Shake* 
speare  himself  answers  the  objection  a  little  farther 
on,  by  Agamemnon  saying : — 

"  Why  will  he  notj  upon  our  fair  request, 
UnteiU  his  person  and  share  the  air  with  os  t" 

And  yet  ITieobald's  substitution  of  shent,  for  which 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  text,  still  holds  possession 
in  all  modern  editions. 
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"  Malrolto.  There  is  example  for  it :  the  Lady  of  the  strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe." 

■  Twelfth  Night/  ii.  5. 

Flnrio,  in  his  '  Italian  Dictionary,'  has  a  word  very 
like  in  sound  to  this  stracky  : — 

"  Straacio,  the  train  or  loDg  garment  of  state  worn  by  a 
princess." 

And  when  it  is  considered  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
appositeness  in  making  the  lady  who  wears  the  train 
condescend  to  many  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it, 
it  offers,  1  think,  a  veiy  probable  interpretation  of 
Malvolio's  meaning. 

There  is  an  epitaph  in  Saint  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
reported  in  Camden's  '  Remains,'  which  shows  that 
"  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe "  was  not  an  uncommon 
appointment  in  a  noble  lady's  household : — 

"  Here  lyes  Richard  Hobbs, 
Yeoman  of  the  roabes 
To  our  late  soTereigne  Queene  Mary, 
And  dyed  on  Ash  Wednesday,  being  19  of  February, 
One  thousand  fire  hundred  siztie  and  one. 

On  whose  soule  Jesus  have  mercy.     Amen." 


These  notes,  which  began  with  "  The  Tempest," 
may  fitly  end  with  a  slight  contribution  in  aid  of  a 
disputed  reading  in  that  play : — 


tc 


-  leave  not  a r  behind." 

wreck 


I  am  one  of  those  who  have  upheld  the  interpre- 
tation of  rack  as  a  feting  cloud,  and  it  is  now  many 


I 

1 


ITS  rince  I  defeiwled  it  publicly.  (*  Notes  and 
Lcrics'  of  the  Ist  S.,  iv.  121,  1851.) 
It  has  been  asserted,  since  then,  I  believe,  that  no 
implc  can  be  pi-odiiced  of  rack  applied  individually 
0  a  single  cloud.  Here  is  one;  one,  at  least,  by 
ference.     The  words  in  Virgil's  ^neid,  V.  820  :— 

" fugiimt  vastu  tetlieri  nimbi." 

were  translated  by        lh 

" 1  the  ratchcB  Hye." 

rely  the  |  iroves  the  possibility  of 


i  siDgulai. 


I 


L 
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XVI!.— OX  SKALS  ATTACHKI)  TO  CH AIMERS 
PRESERVED  IN  THE  BODLEIAN  LIBRABY 
AT  OXFORD. 

DT    W.    II.  TVRNH,   EW). 
(B«ul  Febnui?  I6th,  1873.) 

Tni!  charters  and  seals  to  wliich  I  have  the  honour  of 
(lirecling  your  attCTitimi  this  evening  are  preserved 
among  the  original  documents  of  tile  Bodleian  I>ibrary, 
and  consist  of  grants  of  laud  from  the  Abbots  of  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  were 
collected  byMr.Thomius  Martin,  of  Palgrave,SuftVdk, 
author  of  the  '  History  of  Thctfoni,'  upon  whose 
deatli  they  were  purchasctl  (with  Ix  Ncvo'a  extensive 
Norfolk  Collection,  including  the  I'aaton  Papers)  by 
Mr.  John  Worth.  F.S.A.,  a  chemist  of  Wss,  in  Nor- 
folk, for  £C00,  From  him,  after  a  portion  of  his 
collection  had  been  dis^iei-sed,  the  remainder,  includ- 
ing these  charters,  passed  by  purchase  in  1 775,  tlie  year 
of  Mr.  Worth's  desilli.  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hunt,  a  book- 
seller, of  Uarlestou,  and  from  him  Richard  Gnugh 
obtained  them  and  presented  them  to  the  Bodleian 
library,  with  his  other  ^itluablc  collection. 

Of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Kdmimds, 
a  gieatfir  number  of  records  are  said  to  exist  than  of 
any  other  of  the  dissolved  houses.  Six  .\hbots  from 
it«  foundation  are  enumerated  in  the  '  Monasticon,' 
before  the  election  r>f  Ansolm  (Abbot  of  St.  Saba,  at 
Borne,  and  nephew  of  the  mure  famous  Archbishop 
of  that  name)  to  fill  the  vacancy  ou  the  death  of 
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Alboltl.  Ansclm  >va8  confirmed  Abbot  in  1121,  i 
remained  in  this  office,  apiKircntly  ivithout  op{K>si 
till  113G.  As,  liowcvc-r,  he  did  not  bear  the 
exemplary  character,  liis  immination  to  the 
l/iniloii  in  that  year  was  nnt  confirmed ;  nay,  'ITitl 
Archbishop  of  York,  wrote  to  the  1*ojk',  and  t 
gcsted  the  tteprivntion  of  his  abbacy  iu  preference 
his  promotion  to  an  Episcopal  See.  In  the  mc 
while  the  Abbey,  in  1138,  elected  OMing  as 
Abbot;  but,  Anselni  returning  on  the  fnilurc  of 
confirmation  to  the  Bi^hopnc  of  London,  after 
opposition  and  delay  was  re-t'lecte<l,  and 
remained  nntil  bis  death,  ttie  3.  Non.  January^  11 
having  in  the  previmis  year  made  over  his  posoesaii 
to  the  Abbey  by  a  testament  which  Poi>c  Kt 
III.  confirmed  by  Bnll.' 

The  charter!)  of  tins  Abbot  (two  in  number)  ai 
believe,  unique.    The  earliest  is  written  upon  ro 
umlresscd  parchment  of  the  unusual  size  of  20  in 
by  7.     On  the  left  side  arc  two  strips  of  the 
vetlum,  six  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad,  one 
tho  top  and  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  charter; 
these  (accoi'ding  to  oppcKrances),  the  seals    of 
Abbey  and  Abbot,  though  now  unfortunately  I 
hatl  been  attached.     At  the  base  of  the  cliurterl 
n  slip  of  tlie  vellum,  half  an  inch  in  width,  cut 


'  A  »«ry  iiit«mliu);  coul^mjuwnrir  record  ©r  Um>  iluiuf^  of 
nuxtli*,  etc.,  of  tbr  Abbey  of  Uury  ^t.  Bdmuitdt  lia«  Itcrii  prcsrr 
in  tlic  '  Olironica  Joa-lin^i  ile  llntkrloiuU,'  nbirh  irui  nli(od  i 
publi*Iicd  for  tli«  CAindon  Sociely  m  IS'liil,  by  J.  Gbkc  Kokowt 
Dir.  Koc..  Ant.  To  this  roluinc  we  (boll  conitAntly  rcfct  in  ihc  m 
aui-om^anyiug  thin  papiT.  T.  Catlyli-,  iu  hit '  Cbsrliua,'  Loud.  I 
nnJ  IttSti,  tiai  miidc  an  amu«inK  nJapUtion  of  tbe  Slofy  of  Uw 
Monk  of  Bury. 
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within  three  inches  of  the  left  side,  but  which  has  no 
appearance  of  a  seal  having  b^'cn  attached  to  it.  In 
addition  to  Talebot,  the  Prior,  aud  the  whole  convent, 
this  charter  is  witnessed  by  wi  less  than  fifty-one 
names,  none  of  which,  however,  are  historic,  the 
same  orthogi-aphy  of  places  being  used  as  sixty  years 
before,  in  Domesday.  We  may  notice,  as  a  new  or 
unusna)  statement,  that  in  the  girant  of  certain  land 
at  Saxham,  there  is  a  notice  of 

"  qiieitdain  pauptirein  vilUtnum  in  enJem  terra," 

which  seems  to  imply  that  villeins  were  in  different 
Bociai  circumstances.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
the  chatter : — 

Anhelhch,*  dei  gratia  Abbiui  Sancli  Kodmundi,  OmiiibuB 
Buis  hotninibtm  IVtmds  ct  nnglis  infra  Biirgtmi  H  extm, 
stiluteiu.  Sciatis  qnotl  ego  per  concosBUtu  totius  convcDtus 
cmir^imi  ot  dcdi  in  fcudum  ot  in  hereditntem  Lkoki  et 
licredibiia  suiti  uimtn  Tnftarii  in  villit  BaticU  Kiidmiindi  <(UAm 
Uoldogema  emit  a  Godguia  vidua  ot  moricns  dituiait  mihi 
quietiim  ab  oinni  atn-vitio  ct  ab  omni  couauetiidiQe  et  ab 
omnibuH  gcldis  ct  u»xilii<*.  Coiiocssi  ttiain  ct  dcdi  ci  ct 
heredibuB  Buis  per  concessnin  totius  convcntns  in  fpudum  ot 
ill  hcrL-dttatoiii  torrutn  qtiani  habet  npud  Weatlea  de  Aula  de 
FousiiiAM  ot.  ilabit  pro  oaomni  anno  proposilodc  fomtiamiiij. 
or.  BoUA.  in  quattuor  ttn'minis  qiiattnor  firnianiin,  scilicet  in 
RiuguliBt«rmiitis,xij.deu  ot  por  tiiutiim  sit  quietus  abomnibua 
burviliiaetcoiiiiueliKliuibuscluuxiliiBctgoMiB.  Et  volontpar- 
ticipet  du  pHSiniis  dc  foi-nhain  iid  opuu  pe«unie  sue  per  itupra- 
dictiim  Bervitium  ubsquu  tdbt  inquiotudino.  Coticvssi  otiun  et 
d(.*di  ci  et  liercdibus  suis,  ut  tcnt^aIlt  et  habeaut  iu  rendnm  ot  in 


=  Ry  ihis  charter  Abliot  Armelin  ({raDtrd  U>  Lto  and  bin  bcire  unonfi 
otber  (jfopc'ttj'  c«rlaiu  lauiln  in  n'Mllr;  of  t]i«  Courl  of  l-'ombisi  nod 
of  (Icagrarc, 


k 
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liOKtlltAtoin  totftm  terram  que  pcrtinot  ad  Iteinegridts^' 
jnocl  ID  Wiititlou,  oa  conveutioue  (^uod  tltibit  pru  ilta 
■iicristc  omut  tuttto  pro  amm  sorritio,  rj.  rfoo.  id  festivitiM 
Sftncti  Endinuiidi.  Emit  quoqao  preTataa  Leo  per  neB 
oonccssuiii  ot  por  conoMRUtn  Hervci  Hacngto  totiniqae  a» 
Tenbis  fiilnun  que  est  jiixtA  dotontn  suam  nptid  WesUni 
dnobiu  fralnbus  vidolicot,  Wliinnlo  et  I>cmntni-Oj  vt  do  lien- 
dibos  iUoi-um  pro  x.  solid.  Undo  vulo  ct  pi-ecipUi  nl  beu 
ot  in  pkco  ille  el  liereilos  soi  teoouib  ot  hAbmat  illoa- 
Conceeai  ctiam  ot  dodi  ci  ot  horodibus  siiis  in  fcudum  ct  a 
biT<!<liUttcin  ptT  oonoessnro  tottus  convoutus  qnnnclnm  tenvs 
apud  Covontuiio*  quo  jam  fnit  silrs,  que  dicitur  Blesseohier. 
et  dftbit  pro  on  omni  anuo  proposito  da  CVventiine.  zij.  Aet- 
ot  por  titotuni  ait  quietus  ab  onmibaa  servittis  ot  codsdM- 
diaibtu  ot  nuxiliiJ*  Dt  gcldiic.  lb  ijuxta  dodi  et  et  heredibai 
Buis  quendatn  tornun  quo  Jbiii  fiiit  silra  pcrtinODtotn  »i 
S&xhatn,  «(  quendatn  paoperem  viDannm  in  oodem  tcm 
raanentem  vt  dnbit  pm  i<o  ot  pro  term  ilia  iinoquo<|Uf<  aaoo 
prepmito  do  Snxliam,  xij.  don.  et  por  tanlttiii  ait  qoicttts  ib 
omnibns  fiorvitiis  ct  conMictudinibtu  ot  naxiliis  ot  goUi*> 
Concossi  etiara  ci  ut  cniorot  quandam  terrain  itpnd  Cevm- 
tnno  a  Jnhanno  do  I.avtd  ot  volo  et  ooiiordu  conefvIriiU:  u-to 
fionventu  at  sicnt  dodi  illam  lorniin  Jobanni  ct  hon-diViu 
siiis  in  fcudnm  et  in  hereditatoni  ita  Leo  et  horodM  tsi 
liabDiiiit.  et  tOQoniit  illam,  ot  d»bit  pro  t<a  unoquoqM 
anno  proposito  do  Ccventune  xij.  den.  ot  per  tootum  lii 
quietUB  ab  omnibus  scmtiis  et  coametndiDibub  ot  aoxiliij 
ot  gcldJK.  Et  111  sunt  tcstos,  Talebotns  prior  cum  toK) 
CMinventu  in  capituto,  Adam  de  Coccef.  et  Roberttu  (t 
WilliolinuB  filii  ejus,'  Wluardiw  chr,  WiH.  fil.  Ailb.  KIob  At 

*  Ecn)[raT«.  '  ChcringUia. 

*  Lcmmonu,  l«inp.  Kcgi*  Strpli.  :=  Himna. 


AAitm  de  Cokofrld  do  =:  AtfeUta. 
Ciut«Uoile  Lilewyin  I 
SulT,  flliu*  eC  iiara. 


Robertui  de  Culcd'^ld  filiui 
ct  IiacM  1  oh.  ll!?l. 


Wi 


tllictmtM. 
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Uelof.  Osword  da  Turstuii,  Witt.  fil.  Hiirg.  Rotlul.  do 
Luuiloii,  Radul.  do  Itis«bi,  Godebold  du  Kirkebi,  Gauf- 
frtd.  tk'  MtOcf.  Oibprh.  piiicoi'H.  Ramidil.  ciiiucr.  Job.  de 
Laval,  Job.  de  Mont.  Itadut.  constA^.  WicUrd.  do  Wridbnt. 
])i>rai-d.  long.  WariD.  de  billesi.  Bened.  de  Blue.  BobT.  fil, 
grif.  Radul.  pctil,  ScmAtinu»  iirwhyU-r.  Adiiard.  fil  Odin. 
Petnia.  ct  titefaDiui  do  brcucf.  \ViH.  pistor.  Robt.  mulct. 
Druimt.  UriuistAn.  Rcimund.  Rad.  fil.  baldft.  et  RobT.  fr. 
ejus,  Lofstan  piccoscal.  Ricurd.  ot  A.ditin  (r.  ojiis,  Aiifrid.  fil. 
Leofi'ic  Albertuce,  Osbora.  de  Ilcrlane,  AVilliis.  do  Ho, 
ScivArd.  portA?.  QoiriS.  crnnc.  Fnloo  fil.  Wtfti.  Godwin, 
ctirpcntai-.  Wluard.  binnd.  Wluric,  bliiiid.  Robt.  do  lit  Clcvo, 
et  Rieard.  presbyter  IT.  ejus,  WiH.  angpoa." 

'("he  second  charter  of  this  Abbot  amtaiiLs  a 
portion  of  his  M'lil  fastened  on  a  strip  of  the  charter. 
It  is  unfortunately  made  with  perishable  white  wax, 
and  is,  therefore,  very  indistinct;  on  its  snrface. how- 
ever,  is  represented  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture  nith 
his  Immts  extended,  and  his  drapery  looped  to  the 
right  shoulder.  Kound  the  scat,  which  was  oval, 
was  the  legend  now  wholly  lost  with  the  exception  of 
the  letters  i-ma  i.e.  [akseJlm.  a[bdas].  It  imrtakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
Abbey,  and  is  of  great  rarity.  Indeed  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  other  impression  of 
Abbot  Anselm's  seal.  The  charter  refers  to  the  same 
family  as  the  former  one,  and  was  probably  granted 
ten  yeare  later,  about  U40.  By  this  charter  the 
Manor  of  Hemegrede  is  granted  to  be  held  of  the 


*  Loo,  to  whom  111)*  Knat  waa  mAtlv,  ntiK  ani-o«tor  or  titc  family  of 
De  H«oefrra'o,  imd  Uiii  Inndit  is  W«iUej-,  Jeiioniinnlcil  Ibe  Manor  of 
IjOo'«  IIbII  or  Lucc'«  Dull,  were  h»ld  It^etlirr  ivith  ITi*nKrnrc  by  hi* 
^tetOttdant*.  ontil  tli«  cxtinctioD  of  tli«  ir«1c  lini?  io  ibi'  reign  of 
Hmry  y.    Gogc-Uokowotli-,  Itut.  Tkiiixoc  Hundmlt  p.  91. 

2   L  2 
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High  Altar  of  St.  i-xlimmiU,  aiul  of  the  Sacrist  at  u 
miimal  rent  of  100  sliilliiigs,  and  10  ahilHiifjs  (o  ll»r 
Pilancler  during  the  life  of  Talbot  the  prior.  aiuI 
after  liis  (Icatli  on  his  auiiivcreary. 
The  text  is,  as  follows  : 

"  Ak!iki,vu8  (Ifi  grrttin  Abbfut  Rancti  Radmcnui  .omniUi 
hominibuB  fmiidB  c-t  auglis  iut1uti-m.  SciiittH  quod  tfi 
potitionQ  ct  ooncouu  totiiu  courcntiin  sancti  Eadnnnili 
ooaomsi  L{>oiii  ot  li^nKlibuN  siiix  pout  cum,  niniiorium  it 
Hemegrodo  in  foudiim  ct  in  heroditutom  ad  toDundnm  ilf 
altnri  Sancti  Flodmuntli  ct  de  Sacrietn  de  qno  tradet  ipM 
Leo  vt  liorodw  Dili  post  pum  siu^ilU  nimi«  itd  altarr  rt-uliui 
solidos  statatia  tArmiais  et  iu  qiiiuu  fi>ria  .  pusce ,  x.  aot.xl 
pitaaaiwn  frntrum  luiquo  ltd  obituin  dotnmi  Taleboti  pcet 
ubituiii  voro  cjiisdcm  Talobolt  rMldontur  predmti  docra 
solidi  m  dio  auiiivoranvii  sai  unoquof|UO  anno  nd  pitancUis. 
Quare  volo  H  procipio  quod  bono  ot  libero  oi  hoDoHRcn  Lr* 
illiid  Ifucat  ft  liori'dua  sui  post  cnm  in  Icrris,  ct  in 
aquis,  in  viia  iii  .  .  .  .  bii»,  in  pnitiii,  in  pnarnis,  in  no- 
Iciidiniii,  in  pxitibu»  m  rt^dditibntt  cit  in  otniiibuM  rebsi 
sivuti  tinqimm  aliqiiis  ante  ^um  illud  tnancrium  quJotiits  mn 
liberiaa  icnuit.  I'robibco  igitiir  ncqma  nis  injnriutn  nl 
contuinclinui  nut inulrKtiiiiu  infcrat.  ii  sunt  tostL-e,  Willi  ' 
prior,  Gocc'Iions,  Ricardna  Cardun,  Endo,  ItadidAiK  ku  i;-.-. 
Oaauricius  dupifcr,  Adiiin  Av  Cm^lu'frd.  Willitdmuti  di.  Goi- 
boldi,  HodburliiM  fiiiiis  ejuH.  R<)dht'rt08  do  HaIdKtod,\Valtpn» 
de  risebi,  Reinaldus  cofh.U.deMck'f.  Obem.  do  uiedl.  Joi^ 
danu8  pbr.  Kiulwiii-d  do  hoppowordo." 

Upon  the  death  of  Ansdni  in  1148,  Ording,  who 
had  been  prenously  elected  in  1 138,  was  afjain  electt'd 
Abbot,  and  governed  the  Abbey  for  about  IS  yean, 
dying  the  2ud.  Nones  of  February,  1156.  Of  thi* 
Abbot  no  charter  is  in  the  collection.  Braketoiul 
describes  him  as  an  ilUtcmto  man,  but  one  who  nd<sl 
the  huuso  wisely. 
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n*  was  sucoeeded  by  TIn^li,  Prior  of  Westnitnatcr, 
ivho  waseleclod  the  following  year,  viz.,  1157,  receiv- 
ing liis  confirmation  from  Henr)'  de  Blois,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
rights  and  |>rivili'fic8  of  the  monastery,  and  asserted 
his  precedency  over  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans.,  at  the 
Council  of  Tours,  in  1163.  llic  hauner  of  St. 
£dmund^  was  carried  before  King  Henry  the  Second's 
forces,  when  they  gained  a  \-ictory  over  Kobert  de 
Bo«8U',  Earl  of  Leicestei',  and  his  army  of  Flemings, 
near  Faraham,  iu  1173,  at  which  date  Joceljn  de 
Brakclond  commences  his  chronicle.  He  describes 
Abbot  Hugh  as  an  old  man,  with  dimness  of  sight, 
a  pious  and  kind  muu,  a  religious  and  good  motik  : 
but  neither  good  noi-  provident  in  secular  matters, 
who  trusted  too  much  to  his  own  people,  and  leant 
more  upon  the  counsels  of  others  than  upon  hi^  o\vn 
judgment.  Order  and  religion  flourished  in  the 
cloister ;  but  the  servers,  taking  advantage  of  the  age 
and  simplicity  of  the  master,  did  ns  they  liked,  'ilie 
monastery  became  in  debt  to  the  Jews  and  others  so  as 
to  become  a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  lo  call  for  a 
visitation  from  the  King  and  the  Archbishop  of 
f'anterhury.  Dissiniulution  was  resorted  to  by  all.* 
AccortUng  to  the  chronicler,  this  state  of  things 
existcil  until  the  death  of  the  Abbot,  in  1180,  when 
bis  house  was  plundered  by  his  sorvitnts  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  were  not  even  the  means  of  paying 
for  the  customary  religious  offices  and  donations  to 
the  poor  at  his  burial. 

'  An  enitmrina  of  thi*  baniMr,  taVen  froui  the  lift'  of  St-  Eilraund 
liy  L;di;Bte,  the  Monk  of  Bury,  in  th<'  llnHviau  Collrt'tion,  i*  fprcn  by 
Hr.  ilolien'ood,  nt  p.  IDI  of  lii»  irork. 
I  '  Joo.  de  13nkclo&d,  pp.  1-8. 
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Of  the  two  charters  of  this  Abbot,  the  first 
about  the  date  of  his  accession)  contains  his  scul  iui 
very  fine  state  of  preservation,  pendent  from  a  A 
ill  the  base  of  the  right-band  side  of  the  chartet: 
the  seal  of  ihf  monastery  which  f>ccupicd  the  left- 
hand  side  ii  gone.  It  is  of  bron'uish-red  wax,  oval 
and  represents  the  Abbot  in  a  long  gown  with  t 
crosier  in  tiis  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  left 
'Die  head  is  covered  by  a  cap.  Round  the  seal  is  tht 
following    legend   sigillvbi  .   nvo  .... 

SANCn   .  .WJMVXDI. 

The  text  of  this  charter  is  as  follows : — 

"Hugo  cIlu  i^ratiii  nbbas  Suicli  EadniuDdi  i.*t  Conreii' 
omnibna  hoiuinibus  auis  francis  et  anglia  saliiltttn. 
quod  conccsstmun  et  ^rmnvimxu  Vitali  in  fendom 
hcreditatem  et  huis  borcdibus  ointua  tonnros  et  dgnati< 
qnos  Abbas  O.  (Ordiug)  dedit  ei  cuiu  oinuibiu  puniucnl 
ot  pro  cifidem  eorviciis.  Scilicet  tormio  q.  fuit  bitbtirti 
Hopcut  et  Eungest  pro  annuo  acrvitio  ridclicct  vij.  d.  ot  oh 
el  torcis  pitrlo  tiaius  fcmdclli  do  fod<lrc  com.  Concessiimit 
etiam  ei  et  sais  hercdibns  tcrrau  qno  Fait  Kcgiaoldi  t& 
HopcDt  pro  i])Bo  Hpnntio  fiicicndo,  scilicet  lij.  6.  de  htda^ 
ut  uuo  nuchti-udcl  iivetie.  IVotcroa  coDCcssimua  eidom 
Vitali  in  reiidum  at  lioreditatem  temun  qiiiini  Tori  cocbi 
tenuit  iu  Bcrtimc  el  v  ncras  do  nuU  dc  Bvrluu  teneutlas 
pro  j.  suuunii  bmsii  aveno  et  v'.  et  pro  his  consuetudiaibiM 
faciendum  aulo  de  Bertuno.     Arobit  nd  aulnin  tiij.  acns 

'  Thi«  cbarlor  t»  rnnnrhiible  fur  niAiiy  uiiuaiul  wonla  oecanvig  in 
it.  (onie  of  wlitoh  wo  uv  not  at  pri'ncnt  nbto  (o  rxjiloin  r*Xistattotilj. 
I'lio  ToUoiVLiiK  i&tcrprvtationa  nAj,  however,  bo  iiccepl«d  (n  lb 
jircKul : — "  FernduUi  do  (oidn  com  *'— t.c,  ooe-ijuutvr  or  ui  am  of 
ooUi  "mill  accliti-ndnlavcHc"— i.e.,  one-nghtb  of  aii  aero  of  oat* i 
"bruii  avcnc '■— i.r.,  a  load  vl  malt;  "avemm" — i.e.,  ■  da7'aa*mg( 
worlc )  "  itardpcnuy  "—!.«.,  for  wnlvb  nnd  mrdi  "  (aldn*  "— v^^ 
Ibldi.  Jt  nia;  bo  nolfd  tbal  Ihi  Cangt,  in  hit  MplaMltoa  of  "  foddiv- 
com."  refcn  to  auollier  charier  of  tbe  oatuc  Abbcf  of  St.  EdnuniU 
Btu7. 
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dniut  in  iiyotne  et  daas  in  vorc  In  Augusto  xjj.  hominva 
invouiet  ad  hccaikIuui  vt  lios  vel  sinil  oiimeB  udo  die  Tel 
iringnlis  dtiodcciin  diebus  tuium  honiiootn.  Ad  ituxiliiim 
semi  ia  anno  vj.  A.  ot  «d  avcrani  ij.  d.  et  Dnam  w&rdpein. 
dnlitt,  ct  liiibcADt  ibi  ipse  et  IktixhIm  Mtii  liticro  ct  qtiioto 
fBldrrn  ccc.  ct  Lx.  onum.  Concodimas  ctinin  Vitali  et  mis 
hvredibus  iu  fcudiim  iA  horoditntom  una  in  totnm  infra 
villiun  Snucli  CEdmundi  tcnpiidnm  do  Ccllario  ct  viij.  ncnui 
in  campo  pro  cjua  toftn  ct  ncris  dabunt  omui  anno  xx.  d, 
ceUanu  pro  uinni  HL-rvitiu.  Precipimua  igitiir  iu  islaa  tcnmiu 
'Vitalte  et  8ui  liercdes  teueaut  bene  et  in  pace  ct  libera  et 
qniete  et  pro  prodictis  McrviliiM,  ct  prohibumiLS  nc  nliquts 
nliiis  consuetudineo  nnt  Borvitia  via  imponat  pro  pradtclis 
terria.  Uujus  noHtre  ooncesaionis  Ceatos  nunt  Sittiricus  prior, 
Uugo  nubpriur,  Krodo  MCriHta,  Albiutw  tx-Uivritut,  iJAin|»ftoa 
cant.  Rfgiiuildus  cam.  Tebaldus  ct  Will.  Iladulfus  do  Hniit.' 
ditp.  Hob,  do  Kokcfcld,  Hnmo  pccix<,  (JnlfriduK  Wilt.  Zaclui- 
riiM  olorioi,  Berardiix,  Itadiilfiis  do  Ualstcdc,  Rob.  fit.  Wibort. 
Walt.'  ill.  Rot),  fit.  Alboid,  I'otnw  do  Hrocli,  Tiirkia  prusbytor, 
Folcardus  psb,  Joh.  clcricns,  Ilunrridus  do  Bcmicain,  Wifla. 
fit.  Gnlfridi  inagixtri,  Willi^dmax  ut  Joh.  filii  Lconia,  Uerle- 
winus  do  Kuiigestuu,  Stophs,  St.  ejus,  Bicardus  fit.  Uugouis, 
Kob.  do  Ni'kurt. 

The  second  deed  of  Abbot  Hugh  (being  a  clitrn- 
grnph)"*  is  a  confiiiimtion  of  Anselm's  grant  to  Leo 
and  his  heirs  nf  t)u>   Mauor  of  Hcmmegi'cdhL'  nud 
I     other  lands,  as  follows : — 

I  "  Hugo  dei  gratia  Abbas  Suicti  j^dmundi  ot  Convotitus. 

I      Omnibus  hoininibn-s  ot  li<lclib»a  Sancti  j^dfnundi,  fruncia  eb 

I      angli»,  Snlubein.     Sctutis  quod  uos  coucesattnus  ob  prcienbt 

carta  aoetra  couBrmaTirans  WilUelmo  filio  Looiiis  ot  bcredi- 

I  "A  eHitffrvph.  or  1u>nil«riliiig.  i*  no  nntncd  from  Ibc  word  Clitro- 

l!rai)buin.  wkicb  vu  writMu  bf^twMn  tlie  (ImU  auil  tls  coutiti>Tp«rt  an<l 

'  cut  ocroM.  Thit  w»»  ado|iUil  lo  preTcnt  forRcrie*.  Tlio  deeds  b«iitj( 
delivered  lo  the  two  ]mnicB  iuttroclod  wefe  invrrd  nntlienttc  bjr 
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bn*  lou  poetenin  Manerium  de  Ueromegredbe  oain  ottmiboi 
l.portiiiAatiiit  suu  iii  fuudo  ot  hcTuditalu  tuneaJum  tie  sanctu 
yiCdmundo  et  «lo  uobis.  I'rcturcocoucoBsimuHpnxlioto  Wil- 
litilmu  vl  livr<.'diliii»  >«ui!i  {loett  cum  Mam  Ulitm  tcirun 
pftter  suuH  Lix>  t«uuib  in  Wratlcia  dc  aots  de  Fontliitm 
WrmMi  qiiniii  t«nuil  in  Clivvetitonn  de  aula  do  C'licveiibaB*. 
Kt  t«rmiii  i|iinm  ti'tiuit  In  Svxliaui  du  auln  ilu  Sexluun  COB 
ORHkibuK  nd  illns  jK-rtiiiOQlibiut  sicut  prcduci««or  nr  bone  no- 
morio  AuBelmus  obbtui  omnia  iUa  prodicto  Leoni  dedit  «l 
ccuct'iiKit  Hi  carta  hita  cidem  ooDfinuuvii  ei  beredibm 
per  iduiii  liorviciuiu  ijtiod  cartu  prcnoniinati  Ifconis  tcttout 
Bcitioel  do  Ucmmegr.  o.  et  x.  »ol  aQDuatim  rodde: 
HtAtutis  Un-mitiiM.  Kt  do  term  dc  Wesirtlnn  iiij"'.  sol.  ad 
de  Fprnham.  Et  do  t«rra  do  Cbcvcntoua  iij.  sot.  nd  aulun 
do  Chcvc-nton.  Et  do  t«rra  dcsoxham.  xij.  deB.  adiudamde 
HoxliniD.  Qiinm  vulumiis  vt  tirmitcr  pmcipiinuB  qaod  pre> 
diolus.  Vf.  ot  IicrodcH  stti  post  enm,  prenomiiuitnit  te\ 
tenvaiit  lient-  et  in  piict>  libcre  et  {)iiiet«  in  omnibait  rvbi 
sicut  palor  nuns  cu»  niiquant  ineliuH  ot  liborius  et  qitivti 
tenuit.  Hiii  t(,-tttibLi!!t  Magro.  (ifiiilT.  de  ConKtnatin.  M 
Jord.  du  Ru8.  Kudu,  briaii.  Magro.  IlonrioO.  Uubcrto  cleri 
Boned,  pbro.  Kubei-to  de  L'hocUefeld.  Bruald.  de  Hcrlaa 
CQUCSb'.  Onbui-lo  do  Glauvill.  Rjid.  do  Halsteda.  Jobanne 
de  Halsteda.  Fulch.  de  Bradefcld.  WiHo.  de  tjexiisru. 
NormSno  dc  Rinebi.  AlcS.  do  WridewH.  AloS.  do  Weke- 
Ibani,  Wftltei-olit,  suo.  Roberto  de  Uoruingeshr.  (iilbto.  EJ. 
Rudi.  Uiift-ido  fit.  di-ug.  Hie.  fnilru  siio  Johc.  fil.  Ivvnis. 
llclia  pinccrnn.  Vithli.  Uu^.  de  Hinford.  Uug.  de  Cotfuu* 
bcrs,  Osbto.  Avciiant.  Triano.     Bodino." 


'*  Tbo  TolloKtiig  pudjgrcv  of  Leo  ia  galliered  from  tiicw  ckaiton : 
lioo  Dn'*.  Maoerii  dc  Hengnro  ^^ 
Icmp.  Ausi-lini  AbU  8.  Kd.   I 
ante  oiUL  lliEt.  1 


Will.  Gl.  Leonis 


JofasnnM  =■ 
J 


WiUlelmus 
£1.  Job.  fi).  Leo. 


I  IN  TliE  IIUDLEIAN   UltRAItY   AT  OXFORD.  r>lA 

I  After  the  death  of  Abboi  Hugh  and  a  vacancy  of 
hwu  and  a  half  years,  Sami>soii'-  de  Uoiington,  or  more 
correctly  Toliiif^toii,  a  native  of  Nni-fntk  and  a  monk 
of  St.  Kdiiiuiidti,  was  elected  abbot  ami  consecrated 
2tid  Kulendi)  Marcli,  1182,  at  Itishop's  M'altham,  in 
Hampshire,  by  tin-  Hishops  of  Winchester  and  Water- 
ford.  He  had,  previonsly,  served  the  several  offices  of 
snbsttcrist,  pitancier,  and  sacrist  with  fidelity,  so  much 
so  that  Abbot  Hnjfh  was  nont  to  say  "that  he  never 
saw  nueh  a  man  as  Sampson,  the  Snbsacristaii,  whom 
he  was  not  able  to  convert  to  his  will.""  Under  his 
Government  the  Abbey  was  very  much  improvetl.  At 
the  time  of  the  coronation  of  King  Richard  the 
First,  a  massacre  of  Jews  took  place  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
munds, which  Abbot  Sampson  is  said  to  have  insti- 
gated.'* It  was  known  that  he  had  after  his  election 
petitioned  the  King  for  their  banishment  from  Bury 
St.  EdmumlK,  having  nnticecl  during  the  rule  of  hiB 
predoccssors  the  evil  effects  resulting  from  tlie  inti- 
macy wliich  had  subsisted  between  the  monks  and 

'■  Tbc  (lv«cri)ilion  of  tbo  pcnonal  flppcnnaoo  itnd  clinmclfr  of 
Altbol  Sampson  u  nioet  mioaM;  givcu  by  hi*  Clironialer,  wbo  ntnU's 
that  b»  wu  of  middle  sUture,  >lino>l  tiold,  niili  n  fitco  ncitlit-r  round 
nor  oblong,  promioeDt  oohit.  tim-k  lipa,  Lri^lit.  ninl  pi-nulralJtig  i-yoi, 
qiiiclc  ia  hearing,  niUi  tyehnmt  groninn  upwnrdi,  wliicli  h^  often  cut, 
snd  Mon  beeame  huKrie  iritli  a  little  cold.  On  tli«  dny  of  hi*  election 
be  wu  17  yoBi-t  old,  havitig  Lmtii  n  monlt  17  jeani  he  hud  I<ut  few 
wUito  httira  iu  a  red  beard,  and  few  (till  in  lii*  cri«p  blaetc  hair,  but 
iritliiu  l-l  joar*  nftcr  bis  olecliou  thoy  all  becanio  vrhila  n»  •now.  Bo 
ifaa  a  very  sober  man,  umet  idle,  of  ^ood  Iicaltli.  and  otilc  to  go  on 
bone  or  foot  until  old  ago  overtook  him.     Brakolond.  p.  it. 

"  Joe.  de  Dnikoloud,  p.  6. 

"  Tbis  Bfiaaviuation  of  the  Jon  wn*  KAnernl  all  over  BnKlaad,  but 
wu  Kone  M  BOun  an  it  vu  kuowii  lli«l  BicLard,  irlio  bad  protected 
tbom  ai  far  u  be  voiild,  hnd  loilod  from  Euglaud  in  a.d.  119U.  It 
wn>  atU'udcd  «iih  extraordinary  cradtira,  and  much  hcroiam  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Jciti  tbcmaelven  at  York,  wb«re  it  eecins  to  hATo  b«en 
liroiw  tbaa  ertn  in  London.    Vid.  Will,  of  Mnlmeabuir- 
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these  people,  who  bad  been  even  pei-ntttted  to  plwe 
their  money  in  ihe  treasury  of  Ihc  Abbej-,  and  to 
receive  food  from  the  pitnnccry  of  the  Abbej*  for 
their  wives  ami  littJe  ones.  Abbot  Sampson  governed 
the  Abbey  for  twenty-nine  years.  Of  the  three  in- 
struments gn«i(e<I  by  him  and  noticed  here,  two  have 
portions  of  his  Seal,  repn-seiiting  him  as  a  mitred 
abbot  hohling  n  cri>!>ier  with  liis  right  hand  »nd  ■ 
book  ill  his  left.  Around  lli<-  figure  is  the  folluwing 
legend: — 4*t<I01LLVM  .  SAMSONISIIKI  .  or.  .  .  .  ABCATtS. 
8ANCT1  .  EADM^OtUi.  On  the  otlter  aide  la  the  counter* 
Mid  of  the  Ab1>ot,  being  an  impreariun  of  a  Iamb 
carrying    a    cro*a    ai-ound    it — Sbcbbtvm    samsokis 

AIIUATIS." 

The  third  gmnt  has  lost  the  seal  of  the  Abbot, 
but  has  rctnimxl  that  of  the  AbWy  in  very  g(H>d 
cunditiun.      Tin-  King  ami  Martyr  is  r(*prt>scnle^ 
on  a  stool  having  in  his  right  hand  n  sceptre  sufH 
mounted  with  a  Jinir-^e'li»,  and  in  his  left  the  orb, 
the  face  is  bcni-ded,  and  on  the  head  is  a  crown.   The 
sleeves  of  tlic  robe  arc  full  and   cmbmidered,  an 
looped  np  to  the  right  shoulder,  around  it  is 
following  portion  of  the  legend,  •{•  sigillvm  . . . 
[MAitrr]Eis. 

**  Tho  date  of  tlio  tnnliing  of  tbit  Mttl  h  &farefc,  US2. 
SainpMn  mod  the  Seal  of  tbo  Prior,  Bigning  «*cli  d««<l  u  ibe  rnat 
bocaasc  lie  had  not  n  ))ro|«r  •c-a)  of  hii  owa.  It  was  iIm  til*  tint  snl 
of  Ui«  Abbot's  mnAe «tlfa  the  mitre.  Bokenooii  liu  rugntTcd  cootfaRr 
■col  of  Abbot  SamjiMti.  niib  tLc  date  of  i.u.  X'lif.*,  froni  the  ArchivM 
of  Canterbury  OnlhcdriJ,  v.  fronti)  piece ,  Brake  load  f,ite%  tli»  follow- 
inR  notice  of  tbr  mnkinic  of  thli  «m1  i— "  Dixit  uorua  ujplliiin  cm* 
faciviidatn,  et  coin  mitra  r»w  ]iing«nduin,  lieet  prvdmaMn*  Mii  tak 
nou  babrrent  I  ti^llo  autim  pritim  iiixtri  hujiuce  tuu  fnent,  na. 
Kiili>  litrrit  in  fin?  ■TiUiribeni  qiiod  propritim  ligiUiHB  tioa  babuit. 
Wide  et  aigiUo  priorii  oportoit  uti  ad  tomptu."    P.  tt. 


1    SEAL   *     SECReTUW     OF     ^^ftO"^     ^^W.'%^>»'-] 
SEAL    or     ABBEY     OF     S--     EDWU^^^     *^' 
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The  first  charter  is  a  grant  of  Infengentheof  to 
William  Carboucl,  tis  follows : — 

I .  "  S.  dei  gntia,  Abbrw  Sancti  ^Mniunili  tum  prcsootibas 
quBin  fittaris  •Sidtilcm.  Scintin  itos  <U^dis&o  ct  hac  prencnti 
carU  nostra  coufirmasiie  WUlietmo  Cai'iioiiol  ct  hcrvdibus 
HuU  quondAm  liberUtcii)  nw:  upollnltir  Infongonetbcf  in 
TiUa  SOB  do  Chilton  quo  i-nt  du  foodo  de  Eya  et  tarctm  in 
endeni  villa  ad  pendendum  Ijiitronca  jii<licDt08  per  iritium 
twrviontiini  itostTOrum.  Tcnund.  du  nobis  et  succcseoribuA  nott- 
tnis  roddoado  ittdo  annuatim  nobi»  et  succetsoribus  uostris 
die  fL-sliritatiH  Boati  Regis  ot  Mitrliris  Eadmundi  unam 
librani  tnccnsi  ulbi  Hupor  nltaro  Humn.  Et  pro  tiac  coiic«s- 
sione  et  carte  nostre  oonfirmntiono  dcvenit  prodictns  Wil> 
lioltnus  liomo  noatur.  Hiis  Tu»tibii».  Wifto.  du  Gretiiigeham, 
Seneacallo  Sci.  v^dmundi.  Ric.  de  Gosfeld,  cotintabulurio. 
GttufVido  do  Amblie.  Tborh.  de  Mendhain.  Wiltu.  do  Amblie. 
Bern,  do  Kokcrold.  Thorn.  CWbonel.  Witto.  dc  Tinetheshal. 
Adain  do  Falesham.  Qiltob.  dc  Sta^u.  Waltcru  de  Ki«uby. 
Bnano  do  Moloford.     llic.  dc  Falesham." 

The  text  of  the  second  is  as  follows : — 

S.  "Omnibus  ad  quoB  prosons  scriptam  porvpnerit  Sam. 
Hou  dui  gratia  AbbaK  tJAncti  ^dniuudi  Salatem.  Sciatis 
Doa  concesaiBso  et  dedisse  et  hac  pn>sonti  carta  nostra  con- 
firmMSO  Walt<!ro  de  Bioch  et  beredibna  snia  Duas  acraa 
prati  in  Villa  do  Rogravc  que  jiiccnt  in  pnto  nostro  quod 
vocatur  Dammes  jiixta  pratum  Waltcri  pnlmarii.  Tenundas 
de  nobis  ot  do  HUCCOKnoribiia  nostria  sbbntibua  Simcti  ^d> 
iDuudi  ill)  ct  ben-'dibus  suis  in  Teudo  ot  hm-oditatc  lil>oro  et 
quivtc  per  liberuui  aorviciuni  duodectm  don.  annuatim  rotl- 
dendorom  Aulo  nostra  do  Rudgruve  ad  daoa  tcruiinoa  iu 
aimo  acilicct  ad  restam  Sancti  Micbaulin  mox  den.  ot  ad 
puoba  8CX  doh.  pro  oiani  9er%-icto  conBuetudioc  et  exactione. 
Quara  volomaa  et  IJrmitvr  precipimns  quod  pronominatus 
Walttims  ot  bervde»  Hui  tinlioant  et  teneant  prcdiL-t«H  dnnn 
acras  prati  plcno  ct  integrc  ct  bonorifioe  per  predictum  eer- 
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vicium.  HitH  Teatibns  Wilto.  <]«  dice.  i;t  Ric.  do  Holy 
pelUuis.  Mxgro.  Hcrveo.  MAgro.Rogero.  Magro.  Aloxaad 
Mngro.  Gileborto.  WiHo.  dc  t'pciingcliatn,  sen.  Gilebcrto  do 
StJif^nis.  Kob.  deElmeKvruU.  Mkuricio,  pincurnn.  Jubo.  oooo. 
I'olro  do  Broch.  Adiini  do  li^rterd.  Godufrido  do  UeU.  Wol- 
tero  do  Tilneia.  Joltv.  do  Slwttnn.  Woltero  fi»tre  suu.  Wi^ 
Dioru  do  Cninor*,  ot  pturibus  sUis." 

The  text  of  the  third  is  as  follows : — 

8.  "  Saiiuon  doi  gratia  Abbw  Sancti  v^dmondi  cl  toliu 
convciitus  vjiiMdeni  loci  ■  oiimtbiui  Uoniintbim  suiit  fmncU  ot 
anglifl  Snlutcn).  t^ciatis qnod  D0«  commum  oouBeneu  oL  rolun- 
tMto  ooncosniniiia  Bencdicto  filio  Ric.  do  BUdioIuim  ot  ti& 
rcdibiia  suis  ad  tcnfiidum  in  fctidiini  ct  1iereditaU>m  nj 
Tliyinwurde  toiTam  (jne  fuit  Tlicodricii  Bairn  cui»«uotudino  i 
rcctititdiitc  C|uc  Abbati  Snncli  ^Imundi  dcbetur  do  ilU 
terra  et  Oberk'swordL'  in  fcndam  firnmiu.  Salva  tirma  tali 
qa«]«iii  ondoiii  villa  roddcro  sole),  .tcilicol  duas  finxuia  per 
annum  nd  Oun»riiini  Mouackomm  pleturio  ot  pruter  has 
Urinain  que  rucatiir  firms  Saucti  iGdmuiidi  ot  prctorca  red- 
dendo singuliB  anais  nd  oslreinam  Brmntn  do  Oniiglica< 
cord.  XX.  so),  et  lacherordo  in  feudniu  Brmam.  Quaro 
volumtut  quod  pronutninalus  BonudicUia  ei  horodes  soi 
baboant  et  toaeaiit  pronoraiaatH  teufQiontA  cam  omnibnt 
portitiontiia  liboru  ct  quieto  plonc  ot  intcgre  sicnl  proMcriptnm 
est.  Hoc  au.  concessio  facta  eat  ia  plono  Capitolo  Audo 
iucanialiouis  domiui .  m",  c°.  xc^li*.  Conito  Roborto 
prioTO.  Honnoro  aubprioro.  Juscolino  CoUano.  Hogoo.  S«* 
criala  ot  C»n\.  Ric.  precctitoro.  MauF.  ut  Horberto  CappL'&. 
Magr(>.  Sti'i>l)u]iii,  Miigro.  llerveo.  Magi-o.  Hogcro  do  Wal- 
Hiufjbam.  Mttgro.  Gilberto.  Roberto  do  Flannll,  dapifcro. 
Ric.  do  Hichcwrdo.  Rob.  do  Haltiitodo.  Galfrido  do  Wd< 
vopbam.  Adam  Talebot.  Maim  pine.  Saloman  do  Weprtodo. 
Doraudo  do  Elmoswfvll.  Radako  Janiloiv.  Juhc  do  I^a- 
viwdiu.  Jyho  do  PakeUain.  ut  moltia  idiitt  apud  Sanotam 
./^draiuiduiu  .XTii".  Kl.  Junii." 
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'Iliis  gi-ant  to  Benedict  de  Blakcham  is  printed, 
with  some  slight  diflerciicps,  by  Gage,  iii  his  histor)' 
ofThingoe  hundred  fi-nm  "Lib.  Cellarii  Abb.  Burgi 
8.  Kdmuiidi.  Bib.  ]nib.  Cantab.  G.  g.  4,  4,  fol.  409." 
'Ilie  family  of  Blakehara  continued  Lords  of  Lack- 
ford  to  the  4th  of  King  Mwanl  IL  living  at 
Blakenham  Hall,  near  the  Church  of  Chelsworth. 
They  bore  for  their  arms  azure,  two  ban's  between 
twelve  cross  crosslets  or. 

In  the  year  12U1  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
monks  of  Ely  and  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  concerning  a 
market'*  that  had  been  granted  by  the  King  to  Ely 
but  which  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  The  dispute  uot  being  able 
to  be  settled  by  a  mutual  arrangement,  the  monks  of 
Bury  St.  Ediiitinds  sued  uut  a  writ  of  recognition 
whether  this  new  market  was  not  prejudicial  to  the 
market  of  St.  Eilmunds ;  and,  on  the  s-iit  being  deter- 
mined in  their  favour,  the  King  granted  a  charier  to 
St.  EdmundB  an  follows : — 

"  Johsiincfi  dci  CiraUa  Rox  .  Aiigt.  doiiiiiius  Hibcruio  Dux 
Norinaiitiio  Aquit.  Comes  Andcgavio]  Arobicpiacopis  Epi- 

fscupis  Abbittibus  Cuniite*  IJnronc!*  JnittiS  Viceconiites  Prc- 
positis  Uiuistris  ct  omoibuii  Bullivis  vt  ddcltbus  suia,  Sala> 
tcm.  Scintie  nos  ounccM^isHO  vi  pruRcnti  CarUt  nostra  con fir- 
inaase  Abbati  ct  Motiachis  Snncti  Eitdniiindi  quod  nnllntn 
inorcatnm  vol  feria  nit  infra  lihortntes  Sancti  Edniondi  nbi 
esso  uon  dobet  nee  solot  lut  uucuinviitum  illarum  libortatuia 
Doo  ubi  morcKtumvolfei'iampoBsit  ettec  ad  uocuiiiuutuiu  illarum 
libortatniu.  T.  Willmo.  MiircHt.  CoiS.  du  Pfmbrgc.  Willmo. 
Com.  Sarf.  Hunr.  do  Uobum.  Com.  Hereford.  Rob.  fibo 
'*  Bnkclond  niiMitiou*  Ihi*  <ti>puu,>,  BiiJ  T«ry  jiOMibly  nten  lo  (hit 
T«ry  eliarl«r.    See  p-  08. 
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Wslteri.     Boblo.  de  Tarnham  Sen.  Pict.  et  Waseon'.  Pa 
du  Stok.     Dat.  per  maDum  8.  Wellcn,  Archill,  apud  hoche 
xvij.  Die  Auguati  Anno  Regui  nostri  Tercio. 

As  this  Chaiter  affords  a  remarkably  gi)od  example 
of  the  beautiful  handwriting  of  the  time  of  King 
John,  I  have  thought  U  worth  while  to  have  a/ac 
simile  made  of  it. 


L 


^^^4^1* 


E63 


^T^ 

^^r^ 


V\? 


.^i 


^1 


■5^^ 


■^F 


^ 


->^ 
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XVni.— ON  SIIAKESPRAUFAS  DKAMAS  AS 
AlFOUDINO  F.VIUENCE  OF  THE  POKPS 
NATURE-STUDY,  AND  lUSVAitlEI)  PKAC- 
TICE  IN  ASSlMILATINfi  I'l^S  UESHLTS 
WITH  THE  MAITEK  OF  HIS  LIXEKAUY 
COMPOSITIONS. 

aV    RBKRT   DIKCKS,   C.K.,   ITC. 

(BfiuI  D«ieiub«rl9,  1S7!). 

Every  scholarly  reader  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  the 
more  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  aud  with 
the  literatnre  of  the  Elizabethan  em  and  the  age 
precptling  it,  feels  that  the  style  and  language  of  our 
gi-eat  dramatist  possess  a  graceful  but  almost  un- 
definable  peculiarity,  distinct  from  all  other  writers 
of  his  own  or  earlier  times ;  and  which  has  not  been 
engrafted  on  the  works  of  any  of  his  surcessors  to 
the  pR'seiit  periiKl.  This  peculiarity,  which  so  grace- 
fully distingtiishes  his  compositions,  has  never  been 
attributed  to  his  chuutical  learning,  or  to  successful 
imitation  of  and  improvement  on  his  predecessors ;  nor, 
indeed,  has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  show  in  what 
respect  he  diiFers  in  a  literary  point  of  view  from 
all  other  poets,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  We  are 
consequently  met  in  our  inquiry  by  the  very  ob- 
vious suggestion  that  his  superiority  is  traceable  tu 
genius  and  inspiration  alone  —  a  summary  way  of 
eluding  a  question  when  a  reply  appears  difficult, 
if  not  altogether  hopeless. 

In  the  absence  of  a  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory 
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record  of  the  life  and  times  of  the  {met,  opinion  9 
mostly  guided   by  the  uxamiiiatiou  of  his  writiogi 
aiid  by  conjecture.    We  know  nothing,  however,  with 
rc)f[>cct  to  his  actual  cfUication,  pursuits,  and  studies 
which  cjin  nssist  us  in  the  present  investigation :  oiid 
wc  can  only  oft'er  the  proofs  which  his  <lramas  affonl     I 
in  support  of  our  position  that,  his  writings  are  largely 
and  eminently  characterized  by  bia  innate   low  ^H 
Nature,  doubtless  improved  and  enlai^e<l  by  expcr^^ 
cnce,  and  by  ucquuintance  with  practical  naturalists, 
whose  pursuits  may  have  had  a  peculiar  charm  for 
one  of  his  mental  temperament,  delighting  in  all  the 
admirable  works  of  prolific  Nature. 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  has  pleasingly  and  graphic&llm 
illustratetl  the  poet's  love  for  Stmtford.     He  quotqH 
from  various  plays  numerous  descriptive  passages,  and 
proves  that  they  faithfully  depict  objects  common  to 
the  poet's  countr)'  life.     Mazlitt,  too,  trncetJ  many 
rustic  characu-ra  in  the  dramas  to  the  same  source. 
But  some  writers  appear  to  think  that  his  residenct^ 
in   London  was  inimical  to   the  druniutisl's  lov^^tf 
pui-suits,   seeming    to   overlook    the    fact,    that   itff 
Shakes[teare's  time  the  out^ikii-ts  of  the  metrupoU^ 
abounded  with  meadows,  gardens,  and  even  heatl^H 
commons,  woods,  and  forests.     Again,  the  born  niitu- 
i-alist  would  not  h)se  his  early  proclivities  in  that 
ilireclion   by   ii   simple  change    of    residence  from 
Warwickshire  to  Middlesex,  Surrey,  or  Essex,  or  the 
garden  of  l^gland,  Kent,  where  new  natund  features    \ 
would  rather  beget  extende<l  botflnionl  and  kindre<l 
pursuits.     But  the  fact  is,  that  the   poet's  scientific    , 
knowledge  relating  to  Nature,  although  neceaearily 
appearing  supei-ficialfmayyet  be  sufficient  to  restrain 
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him  from  falsifyiii);  facts  by  tlic  siibstitutinn  of  tlie 
fables  of  Plhiy  for  the  simple  truths  of  Nature.  More 
is  not  required  from  any  poet,  and  all  excess  would 
proA'e  a  misapplication  of  his  rocation. 

Now.  returning  from  tins  apparent  dig^i-ession  to 
take,  with  all  convenient  brcnty,  a  literary  new  of 
the  subject  under  consideration,  we  may,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  finy  that  Shakespeare's  mind, 
being  less  conversant  with  classical  learning  than 
with  Nature's  vnried  scenes,  aspects,  objects,  and 
phenomena,  he  drew  more  largely  on  Nature  than 
on  Art  for  many  expressions  of  figurative  language 
in  metupliurs,  similes,  hyperboles,  and  other  allu- 
sions to  Nature  in  some  form  or  other,  physical  or 
mental,  and  used  more  illustrations  from  that  source 
than  would  have  occurred  to  a  classical  scholar, 
well  rend  in  the  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the 
records  of  ancient  mythology  and  history.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  pursued  this  course  quite  un> 
consciously :  and  as  the  style  it  fostered  appeared 
only  in  plays  produced  and  acted  from  one  year 
to  another,  this  natuniUstic  process  might  easily 
pass  imobserved, — particularly  in  an  age  far  less 
critical  than  the  present,  with  a  press  almost  limited 
to  book-printing,  and  the  drama  occupying  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  that  tlitl  not  hold  a  very  dignified 
position  in  the  sixteenth  century,  nor  rise  much 
superior  in  the  next.' 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
writer  first  remai'kcd  the  peculiarity  already  hinted 
at — a  peculiarity  not  easily  to  he  described  when  first 

'  Sir  Thofou  Bodlry.  whoM  Itbnry  ti  ibe  prid«  of  Oifoiil,  ocoouiiKmI 
all  playa  to  be  man  ~  riSe-niTM." 
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ditcoverecl, — and  which  only  becamo  more  and 
more  apparent  and  developed  as  years  railed 
on  ami  the  experienco  was  gathered  by  which 
contnute  were  obtained  between  our  dramatnl 
and  other  authors.  ('are5il  investigation  hu 
proved  that  Shakcs|>earc  made  n  more  Crciineot 
and  peculiar  use  of  Nature,  as  opposed  to  Art,  than 
wa«  the  preralent  aistom.  Hut  it  was  Nature  in  tlw 
sense  of  Creation;  it  was  whntover  was  ttot  Art, 
artificial,  the  work  (mental  or  phyKic-al)  of  ouul 
This  feature  evidently  not  oidy  preponderated,  but 
was  wonderfiilly  pregnant,  from  its  not  being  con- 
spicuous, although  it  did  not  always  appeiu-  strikin. 
And  it  became  manifest,  also,  that  even  the  ve 
construction  of  his  language  partook  more  of  Natu 
(in  this  wide  sense),  than  was  the  case  in  the  generality 
of  the  poetical  productions  of  master-minda.  Pc 
happily  bits  tlie  expression  for  this  when,  in  refcrri 
to  Shakespeare,  he  describes  "Nature  s 
through  him." 

The  work  abcndy  published  on  Nature-Studt  i» 
a  grammar  which  owes  its  ori^n  to  the  foregoing 
circumstance ;  but  there  we  do  more  than  simply  point 
out  the  fact,  by  showing  prt^^ssively  that  in  every 
great  work  of  genius  principles  arc  developed  which 
may  be  reduced  to  a  sytemutic  arrangement,  and 
thereby  lead  to  an  extension  of  what  otherwise  occun 
without  study,  or  certainly  without  any  defined  proceM 
of  studying  Nature,  on  the  part  of  the  poet  or  other 
writer  whose  labours  we  investigate.  Much  in  the 
same  way,  indeed,  many  men  become  artists  bv  the 
mere  force  of  natiunl  talent,  but  we  do  not  on  that 
account  dispense  with  perspective,  or  other  rules  of 
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art.  The  ai't  of  studying  Nature  for  the  purposes  o( 
literary  composition  and  of  eloquence  has  never 
hitherto  been  considered ;  nnd  yet  it  is  from  poetical 
and  other  productions  that  we  obtain  an  insight  into 
this  art  which  indeed  lies  concealed  in  them. 

Without  ffoinf-  over  the  ground  already  preoccu- 
pied by  what  has  been  stated  in  the  anthor'a  f^nim- 
mar  of  NAxuHB-i^DV,  it  may  be  mentioned  hero, 
with  advantage,  that  we  ai'e  ajtcaking  of  and  defining 
Nature  with  reference  to  its  uses  in  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  with  no  other  view  whatever.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind,  therefore,  that  we  pre-emi- 
nently dietinguish  IfrtUtre,  as  comprehending  the 
entire  works  of  the  Creator ;  and  Art,  as  re«lricted  to 
wlmti'vur  ie  i-ssenlially  the  work  of  man. 

Nature,  a«  viowe<l  by  past  critics,  treated  of  "  Man  " 
as  in  n  dramatic  piece ;  and  of  "  external  Nature,  or 
scenery',"  as  developed  in  "  descriptive  poetr)-,"  and  it 
was  thought  sufficient  simply  to  tieacnbe  man,  mentally 
oi'  physically;  or,  to  describe  the  outward  world  of 
animate  and  inanimate  Nature ;  no  other  applica- 
tions of  Nature  ever  being  contemplated.  And  where 
one  or  both  of  these  phases  did  not  appear,  the  critic 
assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  entire  absence  of 
any  influences  Iraoenble  to  Nature  itself.  In  this 
light  even  such  ft  poet  as  Bunifi  has  been  charged  with 
not  being  distinctly  a  lover  of  Nature — a  cimtrary 
opinion  being  maintained  by  Professor  Wilson,  and 
ver5'  properly  so,  bat  on  grounds  too  limited  and 
confinetl,  because  his  claim  was  made  to  depend  on 
detcription ;  as  though  this  were  all-important,  in- 
stead of  really  being  sccondarj-  in  rank,  llie  fact  ia 
that  Bums  is  a  striking  example  in  modem  times  of 


We  onaoc,  uwieioit,  see  iBf  nn^m  to 
DntfaiT,  if  H  mwn  he  £vide4.  Ao«U 
loaked  oa  ■erelj  as  "Sfaa  ~  «ad  -  extn^  Katare;' 

tbe  fine  being  coo  fiarited.  «Bd  the  •eeoad  ■maliw 
fif  too  eamfttx  an  am&gcacBi,  mea  to  the  mcW- 
iag  of  the  fim.  If  we  trert  of  Natere  thro^ioal, 
aa  rdatii^  t/i  the  wmks  of  the  Almigfatj,  do  cam- 
plenty  emoes ;  bat  dhvaoa  mewritaica  aalxlivHiaa, 
aad  minute  claMfaation.  wbicfa  utToHea  inceinuB* 
able  difficaltiM  without  ufffrinit  any  comausaaxiM 
advant^e  to  the  literary  rritjc.  Wlicn  Dr.  Jabamm. 
Pope,  or  other  commeDtatnre  laiid  Shakespeare  ai 
the  **Poet  of  Xatore,"  we  must  caotiouljr  annl 
lUideratandJDg  thefe  words  to  imply  more  than  their 
authon  thenuclres  intended,  as  testified  by  thdr  owa 
ditcotinea,  in  which  everything  they  adraiwe  to 
support  their  argutnenta  is  restricted  to  cffectne  "de* 
srriptioD  "  of  character  or  of  scenery.  To  twat  of 
Nature  in  thi«  style  is  not  unlike  speaking  of 
"a-mples"  and  "architecture,"  a«  tfaoogh  the  lattery 
term  by  itself  were  insufficient.  fl 

With  the  decline  of  mythological  figure^  fnbW. 
and  epithets  in  poetical  diction,  came  a  hi^thipi 
toiif  in  deriving  something  from  Nature  corre- 
sponding to  and  compensating 
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accounted  the  last  of  the  former  race,  and  as  he  died 
in  1721,  the  siib»pqueut  adaptations  of  Natuic  in 
substitution  foi-  claasic  allegory  have  been  neither 
rnjtid  nor  marked.  Nature's  latest,  best,  and  most 
ennie-st  devotee  «as  lUKlonbttxUv  M'nrdsworih,  but 
we  gather  nothing  from  his  poetical  productions  to 
induce  a  belief  that  he,  any  more  than  other  poets, 
pursued  a  deBnite  study  of  his  favourite  pui'snit  He 
rather  ^vaited  and  worked  as  he  felt  inspired  by 
accidental  circumstances  and  occuiTenccs,  although 
he  is  frequently  supposed  to  have  entertained  philo- 
Huphical  views  which  euableil  him  to  take  advantage 
of  influences  due  to  the  presence  of  mountain  ranges, 
valleys,  and  the  other  scenery  of  the  lake  district  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

It  is  evident  Chut  Art  as  well  as  Nature  must  have 
its  place  in  poetry ;  all  we  liav(^  at  present  to 
inquire  into  is  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  Nature 
in  the  widest  sense  of  that  t4>rm.  Among  the  im- 
portant adrantages  of  onnrct  Nature-Study,  we  would 
not  omit  to  mention  the  fact,  that  all  figures  of 
speech  (hyperbole  excepted),  however  slightly  touch- 
ing on  Nature,  an\  or  should  be,  in  strict  keeping 
with  Nature's  laws,  even  where  least  suspected, 
and  likely  in  consei(uence  to  escape  a  reader's  notice ; 
thus,  a  slight  absurdity  is  fatal  to  the  value  even  of  a 
simile.  In  this  respect  Shakespeare  shows  sui-priaing 
tact  and  talent ;  and  be  is  also  remarkable  for  his 
mar^-ellous  accumulation  of  simile  on  simile,  and  so 
of  other  figures. 

We  shall  now  proceed  at  once  to  ascertain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  abstdute  practice  of  a  master  mind  in 
this  study,  taking  for  the  purpose  the  Play  of — 
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KING  HENRY  THE  POUBTH.— Piaw  Paw. 

Tbis  dramatic  jiroduction  does  not  afford  examples 
of  Descriptive  Poetrj'.  and  we  find  only  slight  io* 
stances  of  Hyperbole,  or  negative  views  of  Nature: 
whereas,  in  the  Plays  taken  collectively,  we  have 
abundant  exanipK^s  nf  Imth  the-te  clasps. 

Both  parts  of  Henry  IVth  abound  in  sketches  of 
Human  Nature — a  characteristic  featnre,  indeed,  of 
all  dramas ;  but  many  of  these  examples  arc  more 
correctly  classifipd  here  as  illnstrations  of  the  poet's 
Imagination  aitd  Fancy.  As  thu  play  relatc£  to  a 
period  of  ciWl  war,  it  contains  a  large  sprinkling  of 
Meditative  and  Serious  Poetry,  and  the  Comic 
features  are  restricted  to  those  scenes  in  which 
FalstafT  princiiMilly  figures. 

"We  now  procce<l  to  give  our  illustrative  examples, 
which  mnst  necessarily  he  as  brief  and  explicit  as 
iwssiblc,  while  giving  prominence  to  the  Naturalistic 
peculiarities  to  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  direct  especial  attention  : — 

L — Human  Nature. 
ACT  I. 

BCINIt       I. 

The  King  alludes  to  Hotspur  as : 

A  BOQ  who  IE  the  theme  of  hoaour's  UtagoB) 
Amongst  a  grove,  tbo  very  straigktcst  pliut. 

SCXN  E       III. 

The  King,  complaining  of  indignities,  says: — 

I  will  fi-oro  henccrortb  rathei-  he  myself, 
Mighty  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition. 
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He  wamB  Worcester : — 

Majesty  might  never  yet  endure 

The  moody  frontier  of  a  servimt  brow. 

Hotspur  describes  s   courtier   and    coxcomb,   in 

nearly  forty  lines : — 

His  chin  new  reap'd 

Show*!!  like  a  stubble-land  at  harveat-home. 

and  still  he  smil'd  and  talk'd. 

He  thought  "  it  waa  great  pity," — 

This  villainonB  salt-potre  should  be  digg'd 
Oat  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth. 

Hotspur  speaks  of  the  valiant  Mortimer,  fighting 
"  hand  to  hand  "  with  Glendower ; — 

Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took^ 
on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank. 

And  he  declares : — 

Yea,  on  his  part  I'll  empty  all  these  veins, 

And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dnst. 

Worcester,  alluding  to  Richard's  death,  says  :— 

And  for  whose  death  we  in  the  world's  wide  month 
Live  scandaliz'd  and  foolly  spoken  of. 

The  lords  say  of  the  King's  designs : — 

Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 

Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hotspur  is  reproved  for  his  temper : — 

Why,  what  ^  wasp-stung  and  impatient  fool 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  I 


Angiy  withBolinglKxdu^liei^raaf  llUbh^      i 

"When  I  flrrt  bofw'd  d^  knae 

Unto  tUt  kbig  ortnnlM,  tUi  BoMBghnlrn, 

Why,  nhrt  >  ota^  deal  rf  eeu^lwj  - 

!nu8  &inuiiff  grc^luKiiul  then  did  proAr  bm  I 

ACT  n. 

lOlVI    III. 

Hotipar  leceiTes  a  lettra  ti£  exomei  fiir  not  jouu 
ing  him  and  his  party.  H«  reads  and  commenti 
iionically  at  the  same  time  :— 

Tiidugoou  to  td»  aeold,toileapytodrU:j  bat  I 

tell  ftm,  my  lord  totA,  oat  of  tUi  aaHlilm,  daag&r,  we  plook 
&UI  flower,  Mfetf. 

He  further  declares  the  writer  to  be  "a  frosty- 
spirited  rogue." 

A  characteristic  interview  between  him  and  his 
wife  follows ;  she  describes  personal  changes  which 
she  has  observed  in  him,  while,  on  his  part,  he  deter- 
mines to  give  her  no  political  information  :■ — 

WLy  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  npon  tlie  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sitf  at  alone  f 

8ome  heavy  bnsinoss  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  mast  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Annoyed  at  his  reticence  and  prevarications,  she 
exclaims : — 

Out,  yoa  mad-headed  ape  t 

A  weasel  hath  not  Bach  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toesed  with 
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Thinking  of  war  solely,  he  says  to  Lady  Percy : — 

Away, 
Away,  you  trifier ! — Love  ? — I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate :  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  mammetB  and  to  tilt  with  lips. 

To  soothe  her,  after  this  badinage,  he  admits : — 

—  Constant  yon  are ; 
Bat  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thon  wilt  not  utter  what  thon  doat  not  know, — 
And  ao  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

ACT  m. 

B  C  I  N I     I. 

Glendower  informs  Hotspur  that  Lancaster,  in 
speaking  of  him,  says  he  "  wisheth  you  in  heaven." 
To  which  Hotspur  retorts,  adding,  '*  And  you  in  hell." 

Glendower  is  reputed  a  "  magician  "  by  some,  and 
he  is  a  faithful  believer  in  omens  and  portents  of  all 
kinds.     He  declares : — 

I  say  the  earth  did  ehake  when  I  was  bom. 

Adding  afterwards : — 

The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes. 
Being  ridiculed  by  Hotspur,  he  protests: — 
I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

And  80  proceeds  through  ninety  lines.     Among  his 
superstitious  beliefs  were : — 

A  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  dip^wing'd  grifiSn  and  a  moulten  raven. 
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Ad  amusing  episode  takes  place  between  Morti- 
mer, viho  s|>caks  ouly  Koglish,  and  his  nife,  who 
only  iinderittantls  Welsh  : — 

I  iiitdorstand  thy  kisHcflj  and  thoa  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  di^otation. 


8QKVK      1 1. 

The  King,  in  an  address  of  fort}'<two  lines,  connseU 
Prince   Henry   how  U)   conduct  himst'lf  before 
being  crowned,  offering  bis  own  pxaraple  and   el 
perience : — 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  bi<«via), 

Aad  dpceVd  myself  in  sach  humili^ 

TktA  I  did  [iluck  allogianco  Froni  nun's  hearts. 

His  predecessor,  he  says: — 

KnffotfM  hiinself  to  popiilnrity  [ 

'I'liat,  being  daily  swollow'il  by  men's  eyes. 

They  surfeited  with  honoy,  and  began 

Tu  lontlio  tlio  tuHto  uf  »we(.-liit.-)(«,  whereof  a  little 

Mora  thaii  n  littlo  ii«  by  tiiiich  lou  miicb. 

He  warns  the  Prince  of  Hotspur's  saperiority 
other  respects  to  himself,  his  station  excepted  : — 

He  hatU  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  suocession ; 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
Ho  doth  fill  ficld-s  with  lianiess  in  tho  realm  ; 
Tumit  bend  aguDAt  the  Hou's  annid  jaws; 
And  lorda  and  others  lie  toiids  to  bloody  battle. 

The  Prince  promises  to  reform  his  conduct,  and 

hopes  his  go  doing— 

■  Mny  salro 

llie  long-grown  wotmd^  of  tny  intemperaocu. 
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ACT  IV. 

8C  EH  B       I. 

The  King's  army  advancing  on  the  rebels,  Hot- 
spur inquires  respecting  the  Prince  of  Wales : — 

Where  is  his  son. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  bis  comr&des,  that  daff  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  f 

Worcester  makes  a  long  explanation  to  the  King 
by  way  of  apology  for  his  joining  the  rebel  party. 
He  recounts  the  King's  early  career,  when, — 

In  short  spaoe 

It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 

so  that  "  a  flood  of  greatness  "  fell  on  him.     But 
he  soon  forgot  his  oath.     Worcester  adds  that, — 

■ BeiDg  fed  by  ns,  yon  us'd  as  so 

Aa  that  ungentle  gall,  the  cnckoo'a  bird, 
TTseth  the  sparrow,— did  oppress  onr  neat. 

Until  at  length : — 

With  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety-sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  yonr  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head. 

a  c  K  H  E     1 1. 
Worcester   foresees    and   declares   that,   he   and 
his  party   will  never  regain  the   King's  full  con- 
fidence : — 

He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults. 

Vernon  reports  candidly  to  his  party  respecting  the 
Prince : — 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself; 
And  chid  his  truant  youth. 
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tUIXI      IV. 

The  Priucf  of  Wall's  says,  on  mei'ting  Hotspnr:'^ 

Two  atara  kocp  not  tlioir  mulioD  iti  oiiu  apbeiv  i 
Nor  GUI  ono  EtigUnd  br»nk  u  doable  reign, 
or  Hurry  P«rcy  «nil  the  Prinw  of  Wal4M. 

He  then  threatens  his  adversary : — 

And  all  tlio  badding  honours  on  thy  crett 
I'll  crop,  to  moke  a  garland  for  my  head. 

HntspOT,  mortally  wounded  by  the  Prince,  says  t* 

But  llioughts  the  ftlaves  of  life,  and  lifo  time's  foo)(j 
And  tinio  that  takes  sorvey  of  all  the  world. 
Host  have  a  stop 

II, — Meditative,  Reliffious,  Moral,  and  Serious^ 
ACT  I. 

SCBBK      L 

The  King,  addressing  his  attendants,  sjieaks  nf  i 
trotihletl  times,  commencing : — 

So  shaken  as  we  arc,  so  wan  with  care, 
^nd  we  a  time  for  frighted  pence  to  pant. 

And  rejoicing  in  expected  peace,  he  says : — 

No  mora  the  thiraty  entrance  of  this  soil 

Sliall  daub  lior  lipe  with  hi-r  own  childroa's  bloodj 

•~the  whole  {mssage  occiipving  thirteen  lines. 

8  C  B  N  B       t  I. 

The   Prince  of  Wales  being  alone  at  a  tat 
BolUoguizes,  alhuHng  to  his  base  companions: — 

I  know  yon  all,  and  will  a  wbilo  uphuld 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  jonr  idlenosa } 
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— and  considers  himself  in  the  light  of  the  clouded 
sun,  awhile  shorn  of  its  rays,  arguing : — 

If  all  the  year  were  playiiig  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work. 

BCEKK     til. 

Worcester  promises  his  cousin : — 

And  oow  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  qnick-conceivuig  discontents 
111  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous, 

— that  is,  relating  to  State  secrets. 

ACT  m. 

S  C  1 H  X      11. 

The  King  admonishes  the  Prince : — 

Yet  let  me  wonder,  Harry, 

At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Qoite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 

ACT  IV. 

BCEKE      III. 

Vernon  recommends  delay  to  recruit  the  horses 
that  "  came  but  to-day  :"-^ 

And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  aud  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 
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ACT  V. 

SCKME      IV. 

Hotspur,  being  slaiu  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tbc 
Priiioc  says  of  him : — 

Hl-woiLT'd  nmbition,  Iiow  much  art  thou  ahnmk ! 
Wbcii  tliAt  (hU  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  wns  too  tiiuall  a  bonud ; 
Bat  now  two  paces  of  the  viteat  eaitli 
la  rwm  enwgh. 

lU.—ImaffiKation  and  Fancy. 
ACT  1. 

SOKKH      I. 

Tbc  comprehensive  character  of  this  diiision  of 
our  extracts  oinees  it  frequently   to  treuch  on  sooic 
one  or  more  ot  the  others,  which,  however,  is  of  tittle^ 
real  consequence.  H 

In  speaking  of  the  late  civil  war,  the  King  m.y%  :— 

No  more  sball  trondung  war  cbaonvl  her  fields, 
Nor  bmise  hor  flowrottt  with  tbo  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  poem :  thosf  opposed  pycs, 
Which,  liko  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  boarcn, 
All  of  ODO  mtturo,  of  one  substance  brod. 
Did  liktcly  uiout  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  oIobv  of  civil  butchery. 

SCENfS      II. 

Ho  likens  young  Hotspur  t^t  being — 

Amongst  »  grovo,  thoVory  straiglitcvt  plant. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  compares  his  mixing  in  low' 
society  to  the  over-cloudc<l  bud  : — 

Tet  heroin  will  I  imitato  the  sun, 

Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagions  clouds 
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To  smother-op  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wonder*d  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  fonl  and  ngly  mieta 
Of  THpoor  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 

8CKKK      III. 

The  King  blames  himself  for  having  been  of  too 
easy  temper : — 

Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  sofl  as  yonng  down ; 

having  thereby  lost  some  "  title  to  respect" 

He  is  very  angry  with  Mortimer,  saying : — 

No,  on  the  barren  moontains  let  him  starve. 

The  personal  conflict  between  Mortimer  and  Glen- 
dower  is  described  as  taking  place — 

Wben  on  the  gentle  Serem's  sedgy  bonk, 

upon    agreement,    they  drank    "  of   awifl    Severn's 
flood:"— 

Who  then,  aSrighted  with  their  bloody  looks. 
Ban  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 

Hotspur  upbraids  Northumberland  and  Westmore- 
land for  engaging  themselves — 

To  pnt  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke. 

Worcester  offers  to  communicate  State  secrets : — 

As  full  of  peril  and  adventoroas  spirit 
As  to  o'er-walk  a  current  roaring  loud 
On  thd  nuteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 
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AOT  0. 

B  C  t  K  K      III. 

Uoteptir'fi  wife,  reminding  him  of  ht»  change  of 
manner,  and  his  sleeplessness,  ob«erves,  that:— 

Bvftdti  of  BvreBt  have  stood  apoa  thy  brow, 

Liko  l>ubblf«  iu  r  latc-distarbud  simun. 

ACT  m. 

S  C  E  S  B      I. 

Gtendower  alluding  tD  tlic  lords  parting  from  their 
wivea,  nys : — 

■'     "  Thcro  will  bo  o  world  of  water  ahed 
Upon  tlio  pnrtiii(*  of  your  wtvos  imd  you. 

Glenduwer  translates  for  Mortimer  his  wife's  request 
made  in  Welsh . — 

'  Upon  the  wiuiton  nuhos  lay  yoo  down. 

And  rosl  your  g^ntlu  hcHd  upon  her  Up, 
And  slto  will  sing  the  song  tliiit  ploaaeth  yoo. 
And  on  your  oyelids  crown  the  god  of  sloop, 
Clutrtning  your  blood  wiih  ploAsing  hcAvincss; 
Mftkiog  such  dtfferonoo  betwixt  walct!  iind  sleep, 
Aa  is  the  diRerence  betwixt  day  and  nig^t, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenlj'haroen'd  taau 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 


ACT  IV. 

8  C  I  K  B      I. 

The  reformed  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  military 
ctiaracter,  is  described  by  Vcmon,  one  of  the  rebel 
lenders,  who  says  that  he  rose — 

• From  the  ground  like  fonther'd  Mercorjr, 

And  VBuItod  with  euob  eoso  into  his  ami, 
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As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasns, 

And  witcli  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hotspur  says  of  the  royalist  party : — 

Let  them  come : 

They  come  like  sacrificea  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them. 

And  of  his  horse  he  says'that  it  is  to  bear  him— 

Like  a  thunderbolt. 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

ACT   V. 
B  c  a  N  B     I. 

The  King  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  morn- 
ing of  battle : — 

How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  buaky  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

The  Prince  adding : — ■ 

The  southern  wind 
Both  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  learea 
Foretells  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 

Being  waited  on  by  Worcester,  a  leader  of  the 
rebels,  he  admonishes  him  to  return : — 

And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times. 
VOL.  X.  2  N 
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Worcester,  in  n  long  a(Idre«8,  recounts  the  King's 
early  career,  and  liis  neglect,  when  raised  lo  the 
throne,  of  those  who  aidetl  him  : — 

'  Bnt  in  short  space 

It  rain'd  down  forttmc  slioworinfif  oq  yonr  bond  ; 
And  siicli  n  flood  of  gre«tTiP3«  foil  on  you, — 
WImt  with  our  liolp,  what  with  the  absrul  king, 
AVluit  willi  Uto  injiiriuB  of  ft  wnntoo  time, 
Th«  sMtning  saBrnnccs  thnt  yon  had  homo. 
And  tho  oontrarioaa  wiDds  that  livid  tho  kini^ 
So  long  in  his  aniucky  Irish  wani. 

«  >  *  *  ■  ■ 

Hut  his"  object  once  attainwl,  chnrges  him  witli  for- 
getting oaths  and  friends,  continuing : — 

And,  hoiag  fed  hj  us,  you  us'd  as  m 

As  thnt  ungouUi)  gidl,  the  ouckoo's  hinl> 

U»eth  the  apairow, — did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grow  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  tt  Iiolk, 

lliat  even  oar  loro  durst  not  rome  near  yonr  sighl 

For  feitr  of  swallowing ;  but  wilh  nimblo  wing 

Wo  woro  cuforo'd,  for  safety>!take,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raiae  thiR  present  hcnd. 


IV.— Similes. 

1.  Tlicre  arc  not  many  Similes  in  this  play.  In 
the  first  scene  of  the  firat  act,  "  civil  butcher)-  "  Is 
spoken  of  as  arising  from — 

Thcae  opposed  pyos 

Which,  like  th«  ineteore  of  a  troubled  hokvon^ 
AJl  of  oue  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 

met  in  personal  conflict  **  in  ttie  intrstinr  f<h[>ck. 
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2.  The  King  excuses  his  too  easy  temper : — 
Which  bath  been  Bmootb  as  oil,  soft  as  yonng  down. 

^.  Worcester  says  that,   the   danger  of  making 
certain  political  communications,  is — 

Ab  full  of  peril  and  adventnroua  apirit 
As  to  o'er^walk  a  current  roaring  loud 
On  the  onsfceadfaat  footing  of  a  apear. 

4.  In  a  fiercely  angry  mood  Hotspur  aays : — 

■         O,  the  blood  more  stira 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare  I 

5.  His  wife,  Lady  Percy,  not  being  trusted  by  him 
with  political  secrets,  declares  : — 

A  Tveasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  toaa'd  with • 

6.  The  King   informs  his  son  of  his  own  early 
career : — 

By  being  seldom  seen  I  could  not  stir 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at. 

Whereas  his    predecessor,  who   made  himself  too 
common — 

Was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded 

7.  The  Prince  and  his  comrades  are  described  by 
a  rebel  leader  as : — 

■         All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms ; 
All  pinm'd  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd; 
Cllittering  in  golden  coats,  like  im^es ; 

2  N  2 
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Ab  fall  oT  q>]rtt  M  tfca  UMUttii  of  Hy, 

And  gwigsoiu  M  tbo  anil  at  nUmmner ; 
Wnnton  oa  yoaUiful  gonU,  vriU]  n«  joung'  hulls. 

8.  Worcester,  alUuliug  to  the  rebel  party,  ob- 
serve*^ 

Tronaon  in  but  trastod  like  tlio  fox. 

Here  the  fourth  line  is  purely  Art. 

V.—Kfgatfrv  Vieias  of  Nature. 

The  instances  of  negative  views  of  Nature  in  the  I 
first  part  of  the  play  of    Henry  IV.   are  neither 
numeniiis  nor  striking.    \\\'  notice,  tii'st.  Glendowcr, 
vtho  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  "magician,"  and 
who  superstitiouHty  boliovt'S  in: — 

A  dragon  ftoil  n  fiolcsa  fish, 

A  clip-wiiig'd  ^[&i],  nad  a  nioaltcn  ravon. 

We  have  next,  the  personification  nf  the  river 
Severn,  when  (Jlendowcr  anil  Mortimer  fought  on  it< 
hanks,  anil  coloured  its  water  with  their  blood: — 

Who  tlicn,  uffnghtvd  witli  tlivir  bloody  looks, 
K»n  fonrlblly  among  the  tivmliling  rcods, 
And  liid  Ilia  crisp  licud  in  tho  hollgw  bnnlc 
Hlood'iitain^d  with  tbcso  valituit  conibatnnte. 

We  have  another  example,  when  Kurthnniberlaml 
and  Hotspur  confer  about  the  King's  designs.  Hot- 
spur siiys  :■ — 

Mfthinks  it  woro  nn  Dnsy  Wp, 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  palo-fnc'd  moon; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  tho  de«p, 

•  •  *  «  «  •  p 

Aud  pinck  np  drovmvd  honotir  by  the  locks; 
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The  fourth  example  is  afforded  by  Falstoff's  re- 
mark relating  to  the  Scot : — 

Donglaa,  tliat  moB  a-horaeback  up  a  bill  perpendicalar. 

VI. — Comedy. 

The  Comic  Scenes,  which  form  the  last  portion  of 
this  drama  that  we  shall  examine,  derive  their  chief 
interest  from  Shake8i>eare's  singular  talent  in  employ- 
ing the  resources  of  Nature  to  give  life,  character, 
and  pungency  to  what  might  at  first  appear  least 
•osceptihle  of  such  treatment  The  inimitable  Fal- 
Btaff  is,  of  course,  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  with 
much  truth  he  assures  us — ■  , 

I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  tliat  wit  i3 
in  other  men. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  addresses  him : — 

Farewell,    thou     latter     spring !     farewell,   All-hallown 
Bummer. 

In  the  scene  of  the  highway  robbery  at  Gadshill, 
Falstaff  designates  the  runaways,  "  stony-hearted 
villains,"  and  declares  there  is  no  more  valour  in 
Pointz  "than  a  wild-duck." 

In  the  second  Act,  he  and  his  companions  appear 
"  as  merry  as  crickets ; "  while  he  alludes  to  reasons 
"  as  plenty  as  blackberries."    He  tells  of  the  Scot — 

Douglas,  that  runs  o'borseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

He  is  great  in  wise  saws,  speaking  of  "  the  camo- 
mile" that  grows  the  more  it  is  trodden;  and  asks 
shall  the  blessed  "  sun  of  heaven  eat  blackberries  1 " 

He  approves  his  own  virtue,  that  is  "if  the  tree 
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may  be  known  by  the  fruit;"  and  sbortly  nfti-r  hr- 
foils  asleep,  "  snorting  like  n  horse." 

In  the  third  Act  be  informs  us  that  he  is  "withered 
like  an  apple-John."  He  designates  tlie  hostess  at 
"an  ott<T,"  protesting  "she's  neither  fihh  nor  flesh." 
Tie  professes  not  to  fear  the  Prince  "as  a  mou,"  but 
only  aa  a  **  Prince :  " — 

I  fow  thoD  as  I  foor  tho  roartag  of  a  Uon's  wholp. 

It  is  the  King  alone  he  fears  "as  the  lion." 

In  the  fourth  Act  we  meet  with  bis  celebrated 
body  of  recruita,  fearing  tlic  report  of  u  gun : — 

Worse  tbau  a  stmclc  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild  dack. 

'Phey  having,  he  avers  "their  hearts  in  their  bclliea." 
In  regard  to  himself  he  acknowledges, — 

I  am  as  vigitaofc  as  a  cat  to  steal  cream. 

The  stmtn  in  which  he  descants  on  honour  need  not 
be  repeated  at  length  ;  he  will  ha\'e  noue  of  it,  find- 
ing that  honour  cannot  "  set  to  a  leg,"  or  "  an  arm," 
or  ^*  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound,  being  of  itsolf 
"  inaensible." 

ITie  last  scene  of  this  drama  closes  with  FalstafTs 
pLiying  the  part  of  u  counterfeit  on  the  tield  of 
battle,  acknowledging  that — 

Tlu)  b(>tt><9r  part  of  rnlonr  is  |diRcn)tiOD ;   ia   llio  which 
part  I  have  saved  my  life, 

'Hie  critical  remarks  on  the  Fii-st  Part  of  Shake- 
speare's play  of  Henry  IVth,  which  we  thus  bring 
to    a  close,   will    suflice  to   exemplify  how  a  sy«- 
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Ui»ei\  mi-thod  of  Nnlurc-Stmly  may  be  npplitd, 
among  others,  to  a  special  exnminntion  of  the  works 
of  our  gi'eat  dramatist.  We  haw  here  the  fullest 
evidence  of  the  poet's  peculiar  propensity  to  draw 
largely  for  illustratiuus  ou  Nature,  where  other  p<iets 
of  bis  ntvu  and  earlier  times  would  have  appealed  to 
Art.  Wherever  lie  can  do  so,  he  graces  hU  compo- 
sitions with  draughts  from  actual  living  and  su]-- 
rounding  Nature.  Compared  with  Ben  Joneon, 
Marlowe,  or  Chapman,  for  example,  the  difference 
in  their  styles  is  strikingly  significant,  and  his  pos- 
session of  this  characteristic  will  probably  IierealWr 
be  found  highly  serviceable  in  assisting  to  decide  on 
the  share  be  may  have  taken  in  the  joint  production 
of  certain  disputed  dramas. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
exposition  of  tlie  practical  utility  of  a  critical  examina- 
tion such  as  the  present  review  affords.  It  has  an 
importance,  however,  that  lies  far  deeper  than  any 
superficial  new  can  fathom,  inasmuch  as  an  investi- 
gation of  this  chanieter  goes  to  the  very  germ  of  true 
poetic  feeling  itself;  which  lies  far  beyoud  the  cfibrts 
of  eitlicr  wonl-painting,  as  regards  scenery,  or  the 
nicest  possible  discrimination  of  all  shades  of  human 
experience  as  afTuctiiig  age  and  station  in  all  classes 
of  active  life.  He  who  investigates  and  masters  tliis 
inquiry  to  its  full  extent,  cannot  fail  to  trace  the 
curious  workings  of  fruitfully  inventive  imagination 
and  fancy,  openited  on  by  actual  broad  world-wide 
Nature,  d«-'Vfli»ping  itself  in  p%rry  species  of  novelty 
that  similes,  hyperboles,  and  other  happy  luid  im- 
pressive figures  of  speech  can  conti'ibute  to  our 
language,  whether  in  poetry  or  oratory. 


XIX.— THE    KARIAN   INSCRimONS. 


BY  A.  B.  aiYCS. 


(EMd  U»!  n,  ISTt.) 

Ckktain  inscriptions  have  lieen  found  in  E^ypt,  for 
the  most  ]mrt  in  company  with  CJivok  epi^rnphfi, 
which  Lc'psius  has  with  great  probability  coiiji-ctiireil 
to  be  Karian.  Ten  in  all  have  been  met  with,  four 
on  the  leps  of  the  colossi  in  front  of  the  temple  at 
AbiiiKimbel,  four  at  Abydos,  one  iit  Memphis,  and  one 
at  Ziigariz  (IJuba-stis).  Unforlunately  all  arc  short, 
none  exceeding  two  lines,  and  tlie  alphabet  as  well 
as  the  woitls  are  obscure.  Along  witli  the  four 
found  at  Abtiisimhct  are  some  Aramaic  and  Grtvk 
inscriptions,  the  latter  giving  the  oanics  of  certain 
mercenaries  who  accnm|mnied  Psumnielikhus  in  his 
pursuit  of  ihe  Egyptian  deserters  who  had  fled  into 
Ethiopia  through  jeali>u8y  of  the  foreign  soldiery. 
For  the  longest  of  the  Greek  epigraphs  see  1*1.  \ii,  1, 
It  maybe  translaUnl  thus:  "when  King  Fsimatikhiu 
came  to  Elepiiantiiie,  his  companions,  the  sons  of  The* 
okles  wrote  these  lines.  They  sailed  and  came  abo\-e 
KerkhJs  where  the  river  rises.  Dckhepotasirato,  as 
his  foreign  name  is,  Amasis  in  Eg)-ptian,  wn>lo. 
Diuuearkhi'm  the  sou  of  Amuihikhus,  and  Pete- 
phus  from   nowhere."     ITie  other  Greek   legends. 
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run  thus :  (2)  "  Pabis  the  Kolophonian  mill  Psatnma- 

tikhus   led    {ijaytae)     Jloi'mukrithis    wi'ote 

aiul  the  king  le<i  (ift  yavt)  the  amiy ;"  (3)  '*  Egesibiis 
the  Teian ;"  (4)  "  Trf^pplnis  wrote  me,  the  son  of 
Agusius ;"  (5)  "  Python  the  wm  of  Araa-biklius." 
Dr.  Haigh  has  sugjjfsted  to  me  that  Dekheiiotasimto, 
the  foreign  name  of  Amasis,  is  Karian ;  but  I  hriro 
not  detected  any  word  in  the  so-called  Kanan  epU 
phs  which  can  be  compared  with  it.  That  these 
Karian.  however,  admits  of  little  doubt  if  ire 
consider  the  comiMiny  in  which  they  are  found  and 
the  fact  tliat  the  foreign  mercenaries  employed  by 
PsammctiUhuB  and  his  successors  are  expivssly  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Karians  and  Greeks 
(ii.  152,  154).  Indeed,  we  find  from  the  cuneiform 
annals  of  Assurbanipal  that  it  was  through  the  help 
of  Oyges,  King  of  Lydia,  that  Psammetikhus  wan 
enabled  to  overthrow  the  As<<yrian  domination  in 
Kgj-pt  and  the  vassal  princes  set  up  by  them — the 
dodeknrkhy  of  IferodotuS' — and  to  establish  himself  as 
sole  and  independent  monarch.  The  tniops  sent  by 
Gyges,  therefore,  were  the  "  brazen  men  "  of  the 
oracle  (Ilerod.  ii.  15'2),  whom  tlic  Oi'cek  historian 
explains  to  be  fouions  and  Karians.  Hence  we  should 
expect  to  find  Karian  soUliens  recording  their  names 
together  with  their  Greek  commdes.  To  verify  this 
conclusion,  all  that  was  wanting  was  to  fitul  a  similar 
alphabet  and  language  in  Karia  itself;  and  this  has 
been  done.  While  the  Phrygian,  Lykian,  and 
Kyprion  inscriptions  differ  essentially  from  those 
which  we  are  now  considering,  there  is  a  close  simi- 
krity  butwceii  the  alphabet  of  the  latter  and  of  a  legend 
discovered  on  a  rock-tomb  among  some  ruins — per* 
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ha|]s  those  of  the  ancien t  town  of  Krj-a  or  Krjiisstts — 
in  the  Otilf  of  Scopca  by  Mcasre.  Forbes  and  TIo«kym 
in  the  year  1842.    'ilie  inscription  was  published  iji 
the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  tind  attt 
tinn  was  drawn  to  it  by  M.  I..enonnaQt  in  the  *  llei 
Avchoologique '  iu  1870.     It  ditfcrs  from  the  Egyptiao 
epigraphs  in  two  particulars ;  a  new  characti^r  (/})  is 

introduced,  unless  this  is  but  another  form  of  &  ,  and 

the  words  are  not  divided.  This  important  assistance 
is  afforded  us  by  all  tht*  E^'ptian  legenda,  partly  by 
means  of  lines  (as  on  the  Moabite  stone)  and  |>artly 
of  two  dots  (as  in  Ethiopic).  The  **alues  of  the  cha- 
fficteni,  however,  have  yet  to  be  determined ;  and 
before  doing  this,  it  n-oiild  be  nucful  to  bc«  what  we 
can  glean  from  classical  anthorsregai-ding  tlieKarian 
language  and  its  affinities. 

On  the  one  side  Karia  touched  upon  T.ykia,on  the 
other  upon  Lydia  and  Phrygia.  Judging  fi-om  the 
l.ydian  words  preserved  in  clamical  writcra,  snch  as 
vfKuv  "the  corner  of  a  wall,"  NiJft^a*  "the  Muses," 
aipiu  '*  year  "  (mrd  in  old  Armenian,  aiinl  "  sum- 
mer"  in  0»setic),  Oie  complexion  of  the  languajj^e 
was  thoroughly  Arj'on ;  and  this  was  still  more  de> 
eidedly  the  rase  with  regard  to  Plir^gian,  whore  wc 
have  the  decii^ive  tc-stimuny  of  Phitu  in  the  '  Krutylus*— 
(p.  410  A.)  and  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by  MJH 
Tcxici'.*  Lykian,  on  tho  other  hand,  as  we  have  it 
in  numerous  inscriptions,  is  nftii«.\r\nn,  and  may 
possibly  claim  its  relationship  iu  Georgian  or  nne  of 

'  Fiok,  ia  at)  oxcrltont  arlii'Ii*  in  Xu1in*«  ■  Iktlriifca, '  rii.  3,  t\nwt 
thai  tbo  IlirfKian  lanuiiaKo  belonged  to  lli«  J'.utvjicaa  and  not  lo  iLt 
Intiio  porliou  o(  Ifac  Aryan  Eiuaily. 
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c  many  Caucasian  dialects.  But  it  tnaj',  like 
KtruBcan,  be  a  waif  of  one  of  those  innumerable 
languages  which  the  first  energies  of  speech  pro- 
duced, and  which  it  has  bet-n  the  part  of  prof^-rsBivo 
civilisation  to  diminish  and  destroy.  In  any  case, 
n-c  hare  first  to  learn  whether  Lydtan  or  Lykiun  was 
most  nearly  allied  to  Karian.  Here  we  have  an 
important  witness  in  Herodotus,  whose  birth  and 
education  in  Halikamassus  must  have  afforded  him 
ample  mean«  of  discovering  all  that  could  be  known 
about  the  lOtriuns  and  their  orif^jin,  and  whose  state- 
ments reganliiig  the  character  of  the  larigtiRge  ought 
^gi  be  received  without  dispute.  Accnntinpf  to 
^Herodotus  (i.  171,2),  the  Karians  originally  inhabited 
Hnie  islands,  and  were  by  far  the  most  reuo^vned 
nation  of  antiquit)*.  With  this  agrees  the  belief  of 
Thukydides.*  who  calls  the  old  inhabitants  of  Dcloa, 
whose  bodies  were  exhumed  by  Pisistratus,  Kaiians," 
and  the  appearance  of  the  formidable  naval  enemies 
of  the  Eg)'ptian  kings  of  the  maetcenth  dj-nasty, 
whose  name,  Tuk-kari,  and  helmet,  shield,  and  tunic, 
incline  us  to  identify  them  with  the  peojile  of  Karin. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  ^vas  from  the  Karians  that 
Hgihe  Greeks  derived  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  and  the 
r^mndle  and  device  of  the  shield.  Their  oriirinal 
name  was  Leleges,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Skjthian 
Leges  of  Strabo  and  their  nei;{hbonrs  the  l.ig)'es  in 
the  Caucasus,  as  well  as  of  tlic  Osmetic  tag  "  man ;" 
and  they  were  driven  from  the  sca-coaat  by  Ionian 
and  Dorian  invaders.  All  this,  however,  derivwl  by 
Herodotus  from  the  "lying  "  KretAus,  was  denied  by 
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the  Karians  themselves.  Tlioy  clnimed  to  be  an 
tochtbonni,  and  to  have  ulwuys  borne  the  Game 
name,  which  throws  ttoobt  not  only  nn  their  iilenti- 
ficntion  with  the  l^lt^cs,  whom  ttic  Homeric  ptiems 
distin^ish  from  the  Karians  (II.  x.  429)  and  place 
at  Pedasns  (rnaily  confoundwl  with  the  Karian 
Pedasa)  on  the  Troad  river  Satiiioeis  (11.  xxi.  87J,  but 
also  on  the  Btat<^m(>i)t  of  Steph.  My?..  (derive<I  fmm 
Epaphroditus)  that  Karia  was  ouce  called  Khrysaoris. 
At  the  same  time,  they  considered  themselves  suffl- 
cientiy  near  akin  to  their  northern  neigbbonra  to  say 
that  Kar  was  a  brother  of  Lydus  and  Mysux.  This 
is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  the  ajicient  temple  i 
the  Karian  /ciis  at  Mylasa — a  town  whose  fmint 
tion  was  referred  to  Mylasus,  son  of  Khr^'sftor — i 
open  and  common  to  Karians,  Lydians  and  Mysii 
alnne,  even  tribes  like  the  Kniiniaiis,  which  S[)oke  tbl 
same  lanj^iage  as  the  Karians,  being  excluded  from 
it  The  Kauiiians,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  cn»- 
toms,  are  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  aboriffines,  who 
had  either  given  their  language  to  the  Karians  or 
boiTowed  it  from  them.  Their  own  belief  was  that 
they  had  originally  come  from  Kretc.  They  may 
Humcr's  Kaukftnes,  who  arc  associated  ivitli 
I*legps.  The  near  affinity  of  the  Karians  and  M] 
sians,  again,  may  account  for  the  local  inimes  commc 
to  both  the  countries,  like  Fedasua  mentioned  aboi 
The  Karians  appear  among  the  Asiatic  allies  of  the 
Trojans  under  the  command  of  Nastes  and  Ara- 
pliimakhus,  with  the  epithet  ^fiSa^'^iwmi.  This  gave 
neeiUess  trouble  to  the  commentators;  Aiiolloilorus 
imagining  that  it  was  used  by  the  lonians  by  way 
of  contempt,  Stmbo  that  it  was  due  to  some  defect  in 
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pronundation,  Tioticed  by  the  Greeks  more  especially 
in  tlie  case  of  a  people  with  whom  they  were  brought 
into  intimate  connection.  Philip  of  'llieangela,  who 
wrote  a  historj-  of  the  Karians  nnti  Leleges,  opposed 
the  notion  that  the  epithet  was  due  to  the  peculiarly 
harsh  and  uncouth  nature  of  the  language.  Of 
coiii'se  it  merely  meant  a  language  that  was  unin- 
telligible to  the  Greeks,  the  same  word  being  applied 
to  the  Persians  by  the  Oracle  in  Herodotus:  it  was 
used  more  particularly  of  the  Karians,  owing  to 
their  close  intercourse  with  the  Ionian  and  Dorian 
colonies.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes,  Ilerodotus  tcUs  u« 
(viii.  135)  a  Knrinn  would  nut  have  been  under* 
ood  by  a  Greek. 

We  arc  thus  justified  in  concluding  that  the  Kaiian 
dialect  was  nt)t  far  removed  from  that  of  Lydia,  was 
unlike  Greek,  though  not  necessarily  non-Aryan, 
anti  was  of  a  harsh  character,  the  natural  result  of  a 
su]K>rabundnncc  of  consonants  and  a  consequent 
loss  of  voweK  That  the  language  was  not  identical 
with  Lydiaii  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  while  the  two 
nations  were  cthnolo^iciUly  connected,  the  Karian 
tongue  is  classed  with  that  of  the  Kauoians,  whose 
nationality  is  uncertain.  'Hiese  general  conclusions 
arc  justified  by  the  scanty  remains  of  the  language 
that  arc  preservc<l  in  classical  writers.  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  laz)-  contempt  and  euphonic 
sense  of  the  Greek  made  him  a  peculiarly  bud  re- 
producer of  foreign  words;  and  that  these  once 
written  down  were  e.\posed  to  all  the  dangers  of  mis- 
copying.  At  the  same  time,  the  Karian  words  we 
|)0&s(>$s,  are  given  as  explanations  of  local  names,  and 
consequently  are  in  great  measure   preserved   from 
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bnthof  the  dnngcrs  mentioned  above,  tlioiiRh  wtthoot 
dnulit  the  names  tbcmselveg  were  slightly  UrcciMd. 
The  list  is  as  fnllo\^'8 : — *A>M,  vrc  are  told,  signified 
"  a  horec,"  fiapia  "  victory."    This  is  given  by  St«ph. 
IJyz.  R3  an    oxplanatiou  of  the    name  of  the  town 
AlabiiiKin,  and  ia  borne  out  by  the  naaic  'tWov-nXoy 
which  the  same  geogi-npher  nyt  is  "the  horse  of 
Ilyllus."    If  these  statements  can  be  acceptul.  Koiiau 
would  have  n^n-ed  with  the  Aryan  laiifniages  (us  with 
l^ykiau)  both  in  the  formation  of  compounds  oik)  the 
use  of  the  ^niiive  with  the  nomiaatire  in  ao  far  tliat 
the  governetl  word  is  placed  first.    There  would  be  a 
j^enitive  endinB;,  moreover,  in  -ow,  as  in  Greek,  and  we 
should  have  a  nominative  in  -a.     At  the  same  time, 
•irnda  seems  a  common  tormitiation  in  Karian  :  thus  we 
find    Kadyanda,    Kalynda,    Piginda,   Telandnis  and 
Telandria,   and   above   all    Ijibranda,  which   is  ci^M 
plained  by  the  Lydian  Xo^pvt  "  a  hatchet  '*    (PIii^^^ 
Quiest.  Gr.  \ii.  p.  2U4),  an  implement  cai-ried  by  tJie 
tutelar  god  of  the  town.'     Moreover,  Aliiida  (which 
must  be  comjmred  with  Piginda)  and  its  inhabitanta. 
Ali(n)dien8cs   or  Halydienses    have  the  gloss  "se 
Ilippiiii"  in    Pliny  (N.  II.  v.   29):   thuo  implyi 
tliat  -anda,  •tnda,  -unda,  were  used  to  form  adject! 
in  Karian,  perhaps  like  d^n  or  tyiu  in  Osscttc. 
Phrygian  river  Alander  is  possibly  another  formntifi 
of  the    same  kind   and  froiii  the  same;  root,    to 
compared   with  the  Karian  Mreander,  whose  name 
reminds  us  of  the  Lydian  river  Mai6n  and  the  old 
title   Mrconia,    which  may  be  conneoted   with    the 
I^ydian    pwvt    **land."      Just    as    Alundcr    was 

'  Anolher  worn)  irliich  i«  ipren  U  eommoa  lioUi  to  Karian  and 
Lydian  is  yXi>*>,  "n  n>l>ber.'' 
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Phn'jrinn  river,  so  Herodotus  calls  Alabanda  a  Phiy- 
pian  toivn  (viii.  130).  lu  Gaelic  al  is  "horse,"  in 
Albanian  ala  is  •*  quick ;"  but  I^garde's  comparison 
witli  the  Sanskrit  anrva(ii)  "  a.  horse  "is  to  be  pre- 
fen-Ml.  what<-vcr  wo  may  think  of  his  rcfiM-ence  of 
ddtida  to  the  root  which  we  have  in  the  Persian 
drw-band,  our  hind.  Two  other  Karian  worrls  pre- 
served in  Stephanna  are  aova  "  tomb."  and  ycXa 
"  king,"  found  in  the  name  of  the  city  Soua^ela, 
^^hich  claimed  to  possess  the  tomb  of  Kar.  The 
^Kcctinil  word  also  occurs  in  Thenngcla:  but  the  com* 
r  pound  trttnsj(n*sscs  the  nde  which  we  just  now 
\  inferred  and  exhibits  a  Semitic  and  not  an  Arjiui 
formation.      Pcrhn])!!  it  is  not  a  compound,  but  n 

P nominative  and  genitive. 
I    The  next  word  given  by  Stcphanus  is  not  quite 
clear.     Monogisna  is  explained  by  ••^taaa  "  a  stone," 
and  Slephanus  goes  im  to  say  that  the  Greeks  call 
flat  soft  Btoues  flaaay  which,  aceording  to  Kuhnke,  is 
Ihc  Greek  '^tirov  '*  the  eaves  of  a  house."*    Unfortu- 
nately there  is  a  lacuna  before  the  &-jst  ytaaa,  and  it 
strange  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  should  be  \a 
^left  uninterpreted,     hsa,  again,  is  a  common  ending 
^pif  Karian  towns,  as  in  Themissus,  Dedmasa,  Pedasa, 
Mylaiia,    Knudasa,      Ilarpasa,     Kybassus,     lassus, 
Kyrbasa,  Narkasus,  PeigelaHus,  Prinassus,  Sindfissua, 
^^"uyssus,  Hygassus,    and    Krjassus,    by  the  side  of 
^^rya    This  last  town  is  assigned  to  Lykia  by  Ste* 
phanus,  but  the  inscription  found  in  its  neighbour- 
hood is  Kariau.     Pliiiy  gi^os  it  the  epithet  "fugiti- 
^^orum  "  (v.  28),  as  though  the  word  meant  something 
^■o  that  effect     A  more  important  instance  of  the 

^^^        '  Oompuv  tli«  name  of  the  Corabh  villige  Meva-guMjr. 
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li-rmination   is  TymnissuB,  which,  in   spite  of  Si 
[ilinrins,  is  ck-arly  the  same  as  TytuDus  (like  K; 
and  Kryassiis).      According;   to  Steptianns  rvftmeof't 
aififnificd  "  a  nwl,"  for  tiie  people  of  Xanthus  cuUcd  a 
rofl  Tvtirm.     Perhaps  the  termination  denoted  col- 
lective adjectives.      ('<>tn|inre  the  Sanskrit  -tuynia 
Greek  •tot,  at  once  genitival  and  adjectival. 

Another  word  admitteil  into  the  Karian  «*ocabu- 
lary  is  mXaffpta/tot  "a  Thrakian  and  Kaiian  dance 
in    full    armour."      Wo     cannot,    howuver,  conclud^^ 
from  this  that  the  word  is  of  Karian  origin,  whii4^| 
ever  the  dance  may  have  been ;  indeed,  it  cannot  be     , 
nt  once  Thriikiiin  and  Kitrinn.     Nor  docs  the  word 
Kvff&a,  which  Makhon,  a^  quoted  by  Athensus  (xiiL     . 
p.  5S0  D.)  makes  a  ICarian  weight,  disclose  much. 
We  cannot  even  be  sure  that  the  word  has  been  accu- 
rately hande*!  down. 

The  case  is  different  with  -rovovvXoi  "dwarfs," 
Karian  word  by  which  Stephanos  expluin.s  Kattou 
"  a  Thrakian  town  in  which  the  dwarfs  used  to  Uti 
This  notice  in  curious  as  bearing  out  the  connection 
between  Thrake  and  Kana  assumed  in  the  donee, 
KoXaflpifffiot.  Mr.  KUis  compares  the  Oasetic  tyUsiU 
"little;"  and  ghau  '■vill^c."  The  resemblance  i« 
certainly  striking;.  In  the  Osaetic  'til  is  fonnativc, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  Armenian 
thjfzn  "small;"  and  Stephanns  implies  the  same  in 
giving  the  word  as  a  glose  otrcvSa.  The  termtnatioa 
is  not  unfreqncnt  in  Karia;  thus  we  ha%-e  Mausulns, 
Argila,  Bargylia,  Samjiia  founded  by  MotyUis,  and 
Snbala.  Maiisolus  ami  Motylus  may  be  compared 
with  the  l^ydian  Myrsilus,  or  such  Greek  names  as 
Sthenclus.  Cf.  Latin  and  Sanskrit  forms  like  agiiia 
and  an-ilit{a)  ("wind.") 
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The  next  word  we  have  to  consider  is  Ofoga  or 
Ogoa.  According  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  659).  Zeus 
Stratitis  was  wurshigiped  at  Mylnsa  under  the  title  of 
Zeus  Osogo;  Pausanias  (Arcad.  10)  gives  it  as  Zeus 
Ogoa.  The  woi-d  wouhl  signify  "army,"  and  the 
final  a  whith  ap|>ears  in  Pausanias  would  seem  to  be 
the  casc-cnding  to  which  I  have  before  drawn  aUen* 
lion* 

Other  surnames  of  the  Kariaii  Zetis.  as  given  by 
Laganle  (Ge.sammpUte  Abhandlungen)  are  Itavatiapat 
OT  IIcuTtUptot,  'P(fiffi',fo&ot,aTtd  Napacot.  The  last  word  is 
anotfacrinstanceof  the  termination  -a«-.  Dionysus  was 
called  Maaapit  or  Mafxraput  as  the  name  is  spelt  in 
some  MSS.  The  ending  may  be  compared  with  that 
i>(  navafi-apo»,  and  Ijigarde  reminds  us  that  Mtiinavpa 
was  a  Lydian  city,  according  to  Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
tium, which  derived  its  name  from  Ma,  the  attendant 
of  Khca  and  nurse  of  Masaris  or  Dionysus.  Ma  can 
hardly  be  separated  from  the  Greek  Mtua  of  the 
same  origin  as  liijrhp,  mamma^  and  perhaps  manus. 
Lagardc  compares  Mdaaptt  with  Bassareus,  the  well- 
known  epithet  of  Dinnyaus,  which  is  said  to  come 
from  a  Thrakian  and  I^ydian  word  fiaatrapa,  "  a  kind 
of  garment,  probably  made  of  fox-skin."  Another 
Karittu  god  was  "J/i|3<i>ui  or 'i/i^poxof,  idculiBod  with 
Hermes  by  Steph.  Byz.  (s.  v.  'Iitfipoi).  Lagaixle  no 
doubt  rightly  prefers  tlie  rearling  Imhrmmui.  The 
connection  of  Karia  with  Imbros,  wliich  HercMlotus 
says  (v.  26)  was  inhabited  by  Pelasgions,  like 
Leranos,  is  noteworthy.  Leranos  is  nothing  more 
than  XafLirvof  "  the  blazer  "  from  XnV'n^.  Sansk.  dip, 
in  reference  to  its  early  volcanic  actinty.  and  we  may 

*  It  il  uufi^HuDBte  llMt  tlir  tirat  •jrlbbl*  of  ihc  word  ia  OBOcrtwii- 
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Iliorefore  expect  to  find  a  Kiinilnrly  Aryan  chtnologjr 
for  tlie  name  of  its  comiwuiinn  island.  The  rmme  of 
I^minis,  however,  is  not  ouly  Ai'van,  but  ^W-dleni 
Arj'Mi ;  and  so  is  the  next  Karian  word  on  onr  Kxt. 
This  is  K&a  "a  sheep,"  as  T/etzes  ([.ykophr.  644) 
writes  it,  or  nmi  m  it  appenrs  in  Kustnlhtus  (lloro. 
318),  We  find  the  derivatives  *r««r  "fleece"  and 
««&«(•  in  Cireek  ;  but  th«  island  of  Kit  is  prubahly  lo 
be  referred  wf  by  Ctu-tius  to  another  wot  kv  (8»usk. 
tun),  whence  we  get  «v«»,  woiXo*, «/XXj^,  cait,  aiid  root, 
"  hollows." 

The  last  contribntion  we  can  make  to  the  Karian 
TOOabulai-y  is  nifla  **  a  rock."  Su-phanus  Htates  that 
there  were  two  cities  calle<l  Tabte;  one  in  lAdia,  the 
other  in  Karia,  the  first  of  which  was  founded  by 
Mai'syas  the  brother  of  Kibyms,  who  named  it  fnim 
it«  situation  on  a  rock.  The  two  cities,  hon-ever,  are 
proliably  identiail,  tbe^  Karian  town  being  said  by 
Strabo  to  have  had  a  mixed  population  of  Phrygiarw, 
Pisidians,  and  other  nations.  We  here  have  another 
nstance,  like  lahtys  and  fflous,  of  a  woiyI  common  to 
both  Lydians  and  Karians.  This,  indeed,  might  hare 
Wen  expectwl.  from  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples ;  though  so  old  n  city  as  Ijibmnda  couhl 
hardly  have  deriveil  its  name  irom  a  word  which 
belonged  to  a  wholly  alien  langURgo.  Thin  inclines 
us  to  the  belief  that  (ho  two  nations  were  lin- 
guiHlicidly  as  well  m  ethnologically  rclntcfl,  a  belief 
cori'obornted  bj'  a  comparison  of  fonns  like  tviin/iyli 
and  Mtfrailm,  by  tho  common  Ometic  Rfliniiie« 
of  such  typically  I.ydian  vocables  as  sanlh,  and 
such  topically  Karian  words  as  toHSfifli,  anA  by  the 
reappearance  of  Karinii  local  names  in  Mysiu.     In- 
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deed  Myaia  itself  is  temptingly  like  the  Karian 
proper  name  Mys  (Herod,  viii.  133).  Now  we  know 
that  the  languages  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  were  closely 
akiu  (Mysian  was  ^(^XuSiof  tiaA  fu^^pvyutv,  according 
to  Strabo  on  the  aathority  of  Xanthus;  and  cf. 
Herod,  vii.  74).  On  the  other  hand,  we  miss  in 
Karia,  the  distinctiye  Lydiau  Attis,  Sadyattes, 
AJyattes,  Gyges,  while  we  have  the  feminine  Ada 
and  the  masculiue  Fisodarus*,  Altes,  Ijygdamis(T), 
Idiieus,  Mausdlus,  and  Aridolis,  though  the  last  two 
seem  to  claim  connection  with  the  termination 
which  meets  UB  in  the  I^ydian  arraXoi  "  cessation," 
fiaSvppifyoKi}  "  kite,"  and  KavSavXtis  "  dog-choker," 
where  the  Aryan  s'wan,  xvay,  is  unmistakable. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  may  compare  the  Karian  ytXa  and 
the  Lydiao  KoaX-aSelv  "  king." 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  inscriptions.  M'e 
shall  expect  to  find  a  great  abundance  of  consonants, 
a  genitive  in -ou,  nominatives  in -fl,formative8  in  -/,  and 
-r,  and  adjectives  in  -Jida,  with  the  governing  word 
placed  after  the  governed.  Our  first  difficulty  is  the 
alphabet,  like  the  Lykian,  it  is  clearly  based  on 
some  Greek  original,  which  it  lias  modified  and 
perhaps  enlai^d.  Altogether  there  seem  to  be 
between  thirty  and  forty  characters ;  some  of  them, 
therefore,  probably  represent  double  letters.  THe 
comparative  table  of  alpliabets  will  show  that  the 
Karian  is  based  upon  the  Korkynean,  and  so  far 
attaches  itself  rather   to    the    Dorian    than  to  the 

Ionian  coIonistB,      Thus   the    distinctive  ^     qj.  ^ 
finds   its  analogue  in  the  Korkyi-sean  ^  for  e.     At 

'  Compare  Panam-ariu  tad  M<u-aru. 
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the  same  time  tho  alphabet  hns  nddt-rl  many  now 
cliaracters;   these,  however,  with  the  single  exoe{^ 

tiou  of  A  ,  arc  fornifil  outorthejirimiir)'  letters,  and 
arc  met  with  in  Grt^ek  and  Ititlian  niphnbets  n-iilt 
various  values.     Even  ^  may  be  couipareU  with  the 

liykian  T  («),  or  Cypriote  ^  (pt\^)-  The  inscrip- 
tion from  Kniia  presents  us  with  a  new  letter  fl: 
tht»  ioscriptiou,  howeTer,  is  cleai'ly  a  bad  copy,  as  is 

evident  from  the  loct  that   ®and  ©  do   duty  fur 

several  distinct  characters ;  conse<pientty  1  shuult) 
conjecture  that  the  similarity  ff  theCJreck  ouiega  has 

led  to  a  HTong  transcription  of  f    .    At  the  same 

time  /2  is  found  in  the  oo-ealletl  KelUberian  alpha- 
bet as  it  appears  on  Spanish  coins.  Now  this 
alphabet,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  is  strikingly 

like  the  Karian.     Tn  foct,  ^  and  /^   and  perhaps 

A  are  the  only  letters  wanting  in  it,  though  it  has 
some  ad<litional  fm-ms.  1  can  only  explain  this 
strange  eiinilarity  hy  bupjiosing  that  ihe  Kurini)  nnci 
Spanish  alphabets  were  introduced  by  the  same 
people.  Samos  lay  opposite  Miletiis  not  far  from 
Ihc  coast  of  Karia,  and  had  intimate  relations  wiib 
Miletus  which  the  Iliad  wtill  calls  Karian.  Now  the 
Samians  were  the  first  Greeks  who  discovered  $|)ain, 
one  of  their  ships  having  been  carried  toTartcseusby 
atj-CBSof  weather,  and  thus  procuring  for  some  time  a 
monopoly  of  mercantile  intei'rourso.  Possibly,  thcrr* 
fore,  the  alphabet  elaborated  in  Karia,  was  carried 
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by  Ionian  merchants  to  the  inhabitants  of  Spain. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  Lenormant, 
De  Saulcy,  Akennan,  Boudard,  Heiss,  and  others,  the 
Keltiberian  alphabet  is  still  uncertain,  and  presents 
us  with  the  difficulty  that  the  legends  seem  often  to 
consist  of  consonants  only — a  difficulty  which  will 
also  meet  us  in  the  Karian  inscriptions. 

Before  examining  the  epigraphs,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  the  characters  cannot  always  be  de- 
pended upon.  In  the  first  place  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  copy  an  old  worn-out  inscription  accurately, 
when  the  alphabet,  or  even  the  language,  is  un- 
known. Then,  secondly,  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
are  due  to  the  idle  leisure  of  illitemte  soldiers,  whos^ 
skill  in  writing  cannot  have  been  great;  hence  we 
may  expect  to  find  as  many  badly-formed  characters 
as   in    analogous   Greek   inscriptions.      Accordingly 

when  we  see  a  ^^^  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  last 

stroke  of  ^4  has  been  omitted  either  by  the  original 

scribe  or  by  the  copyist  ;  just  as  certainly    l!|l    ought 

to   be     Ip  ;    and  in  all  probability  j^  is,    @i     and 


ja     or     jjTj  are    M    .      Then,    again,  there   is  likely 

to  be  a  confiision  between  letters  of  similar  form. 

The  inscriptions,  it  is  clear,  read  sometimes  from 
left  to  right,  sometimes  from  right  to  left.  The 
rule,  however,  of  Greek  epigraphy,  that  inscriptions 
are  to  be  read  according  to  the  way  towards  which 
the  letters  look,  does  not  seem  to  hold  good. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  epigraphs,  the 
grammatics  terminations  are  not  numerous.     It  is 


fvno 


TUB  XAiUAN  txsrnnTt'Wfi. 


lipre  that  we  am  m  mucli  ai<K'd  by  th(?  frirtiiimw 
division  of  tlir  wonts  in  the  F^'jitinii  Icgt'iiiiji  hv 
mciins  of  stmi;>tit  Ytncs.     Tlie  tuot^t  common  ti-m)in]i> 


tioii  in  thnt  in    '4 


,  nhich  st-cnis  twicr  to  occur 


08 


Now  @    and    |||    aro  the  cbanictcn 


whtcli  mtvst  lri>qtu>ntly  recur,  thr  first  l»eing  found 
thirtu^'u  tinuit,  the  necoiid  ninct<-'en  timcft.  They  miut 
tlifrcfore  be  vowels.    The  second  letter  I  would  coni- 

|mr(»witli   rhe  Kurkyncan  ^  which  *e;    the  corns 

Hpondiii^  chttrnrtrr  in  I  .ykian  hns  the  vahio  oti. 
si'fins  to  Im' n  vowel  iilso  in  Keltilicrian.  Consi'cjuently 
1  vahie  it  am:  The  second  letter  must  boa  modificn- 
tion  of  »,  ad  in  KcltilMTian:  1  Hhonhl  sound  it  o. 
The  forniativo_  termination  tn  <|ne«tioii.  thcrcfoiv, 
will  be  eo.  Now  the  p<i«tion  of  the  woixls  in  whi 
it  ticcurs,  shows  that  it  muKt  nmrk  the  genitive;  VT. 
III.  1nM;r.  ').  lor  instance,  conhl  not  be  anything  el 
This  genitive  in  -»  is  quite  Ci reek,  and  nill  agT< 
with  the  genitive  which  we  detected  in  'TWou-aiiA 
We  may  compare  the  Ossetic  genitive.  The  proper 
name  E/a/seo  in  Inscr.  S  ending  •ay,  -ry,  -try;  in  G 

E  P  a  ^  ato.     '*Cf.    Kvnuso"  reminds  us  of  the 

numciouH  Karian  names  that  temiinale  in  sa,  or  sns. 
Another  termination  which  is  twice  reiieatcd  in 

same  inscription  is   H   ^   .      Here   the  iinal  » 

clear  enough ;  a  comparison  with  the  Keltibc- 
rian  and   Thera:ian  would   make  the  first  chnnu-ter 
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a  modification  of  <?.  Now  considering  that  it  is 
attached  to  the  second  and  fourth  words  in  the 
epigraphs,  which  must  be  proper  names,  tlie  analogy 
of  the  Greek  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it  marked 
Gentile  words.  In  this  case  the  termination  would 
resemble  the  Greek  -ijv  as  in  "EXkriv,  or  the  Ossetic 
gentile  adjective  in  -6n  as  in  Ir-on  from  Ir.  I .  would 
read  the  first  four  words  of  this  inscription  (denoting 
doubtful  letters^  by  italics)  as  follows : — Ps-a-k-k-t-t, 
L-ai-r-o-n,  A-*-w-ou-*-r,  N-ai-th-u-r{?)-6-n.  Unfortu- 
nately the  fifth  character  in  the  last  word  is  so  badly 
formed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  it  repre- 
sents :  the  word,  however,  perhaps  refers  to  Nisyrus, 
an  island  and  an  island-town  close  to  the  island  of 
Ijfiros,  which  the  Milesians  had  colonized.  The 
Karian  mercenaries  of  PsEimmetikhus  would  natu- 
rally come  from  the  seacoast  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lonians.  I  assign  the  value  of  at  or  «  to  the 
second  letter  of  the  two  epithets  partly  because  a 
vowel  is  wanted,  partly  from  the  analogy  of  the 
Keltiberian,  partly  because  the  character  seems  a 

modification   of  Q  .    The  conjunction  "  and  "  seems 

to  occur  in  Inscr.  1  between  two  words  which 
both  end  in  the  same  letter,  the  second  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  genitive.    The  first  letter  ia  u,  the  second 

may  represent  Hi  or  @    ;  in  the  Tomb-inscription 

it  appears  to  be  ^  (fh).    Compare  the  Osaetic  cenue 

"  and,"  Armenian  ev,  Albanian  e.  The  last  word  in 
this  inscription  I  should  conjecture  to  mean  "son," 
following  its  genitive,  like  tedeeme  in  Lykian.    The 
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.Perhaps  Karia  will  fiu-nish  us  with  a  bilingual 
legend;  until  thiMi  our  attempts  nt  decipherment 
must  be  more  or  less  tentative.  The  chief  intcreit 
uf  the  inscriptions  lies  in  their  contribution  to  the 

JmtOTy  of  the  itlpliabct. 

P.S. — Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson  has  kindly  enabled  me  to  niUI  another 
epigraph  to  the  list  of  Karian  Inscriptions  already 
known.  The  Inscription  it«elf  in  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Sydney,  but  1  liave  been  allowed  to  copy  two 
squeezes  of  it,  and  a  phott^raph  of  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Siwi^ty  of  I^iterature. 

The  legend  occurs  on  n  sffh  which  Sir  Charles 
Nicholson  obtained  at  Memphis,  and  which  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  period  of  Psammetichus.  It  con- 
sists of  11  line  and  a  half,  composed  of  three  words,  at 
the  foot  of  an  Osiriadc  Epitaph  of  the  ordinarj-  kind 
in  Fg)]>tian  Hieroglyphics,  which  belongs  to  u  person 
called  Petosiris,  the  son  of  Petirl&  The  legend  is 
given  in  Plate  2,  No.  13 : 

The  Inscription  cnnnot  be  a  bilingual  one,  since 
the  throe  Karian  words  would  not  represent  the  long 
Hieroglyphic  Epitaph  above  them.  We  may.  there- 
fore, consider  the  Karian  to  be  of  a  later  date  than 
the  st^ie  on  which  it  has  been  engraved,  or  else  to  be  a 
note  of  the  sculptors.  Short  as  it  is,  the  inscription 
is  very  valuable.  It  proves  the  fact  that  the  Kariau 
might  run  from  left  to  right,  as  well  as  from  right  to 
left;  and  the  second  character  of  the  first  word  («) 
fixes  the  value  of  the  first  character  as  *.  We  thus 
find  that  the  Karian  possessed  the  distinctively  Aryan 
sound  w  or  qu.     The  grammatical   terminations  of 


.Mi    .. 
< 

[  lb0  three  wardv  aw  alio  nev.  Siqipowq;  tint  Ae 
^  flnt  wwd  te  a  cabatantrn  fcdJowed  by  timgcBitiiM^ 
^  the  fteuM  &4k^  or  A^  mi^  be  an  nutRnaentd 
.(rbyflwlMM  af")  or  a  dative  |»for  Om  ntOng- 
•  ^MW  of").  Compare  {W^^*,  wA-yMi,  eto  PaaaUj, 
|howeTCr,  it  it  the  fitat  or  third  ponon  of  m  veib. 
tllg  ttao  wfcaamhig  worda  haw  the  aaiae  eikliiig  ^ 
^  tmi  wiU,  theiefora,  ba  ii^  affwaltiMi  to  cma  aaolher. . 
!  Iheibooiid  au7  be  a»  «^kheC  bol  I  ahpiUd  pniar  to 
laagaid  H'aa  a  pnpa  naoM*  tiw  pneedliig  word  ben^ 
."tapMronjiDMrWfaicAi  goea  bcfinv  it,  aceofdiag' towhat 
"  aceni  to  be  the  amid  rale  in  Kaliaa.  W«  im^  oob> 
pare  Qnvk  patnoi^ndca  itt-"il^    tbm  kit  word 

r  eodtaiiu   the   cartons  charactA  X  ,  i^dt  is  jno- 

bablf  anethbr  form  of  ^ ,  mA  iaa  ^ain  iutHMe 

of  an  inherent  vowel  being  attracted  to  a  liquid. 
The  two  names  may  remind  usof  Jtfav<7«Xos  Arido-lis. 
Plate  3  contaias  copies  of  Karian,  Korkyraean,  and 
Keltiberian  Alphabets. 


ERRATA. 


Page  217, /or  forward,  read  for  word. 

Pago  263. /or  ingluvici,  read  inglurie. 

Pago  25-1, /or  D&neip,  reiul  Diutip. 

Page  266,/»r  aptuia,  read  aptius. 

]*ftge  •in>^,  for  Muthew,  r/viif  Mfttthew. 

Page  270, /or  jngi,  rmnf  jugo. 

Page  aSH  wiU.for  Frederick,  r«wl  Frederic, 

Page  aQ5,/(*r  The,  r«v/  the. 

Pages  295  and  2Ult,/or  and,  read  tmd. 

Page  SOO./or  Hallwell,  reml  Halliwea 

Page  302, /or  religioit,  read  irreligion. 

Page  30i,/or  1508,  read  ISflS. 

Page  30R  note,  nftrr  Sigrie,  intert  comma. 

Pages  ill3  and  314,/or  15U«,  read  16^9. 
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Abtssikia,  rainf   Beaaon    in,  begins   in  middle  of  June  and  lasta    till 
middle  pf  September,  60. 

'     -,  cbuucter  of  the  moontain  district  of.  with  elevations  of  the 
principal  Bommits,  6^-66. 

-,  permanent  snow  in,  denied  b;  HerodoluB,  CallLstlieneB,  Diodo- 


ma  Siculns,  Seneca,  and  Bruce,  78. 

-,  difficulty  of  identifying  names  in,  owing  to  their  varied  apell- 


ing,  9B-8. 
—  — ,  hot  BfiringB  in,  recorded  in  the  eecond  iiiscriptioa  from  Adnlia, 


93. 

-,  four  of  the  moat  famouB  deacribed  bj*  M^jor 


Hairia,  93-91. 

,  abondant  teatimony  of  recent  travellere  to  their 


existence,  101-3. 
,  Tolcanic  mountiuna  of,  with  enormous  masses  of  amygdaloid 

and  basalt,  103. 
Abjasinian  Alps,  the  highest  peaka,  Abba  Jaied  and  Raa  Dedgein,  little 

leas  than  Mt.  Blanc,  74. 
—     — travellers,  general  testimony  of  MM.  Oalinier  and  Ferret,  of 

Dufton,  Humboldt,  Fearce,  Salt,  and.RiippeU  as  to  tlie  snow  upon  its 

monntains,  74-70. 
Actors,  English,  their  probable  influence,  on  retnm  bom  German;  to 

England,  on  the  English  drama,  209. 

■       '  ■ — ,  a  little  earlier  in  their  profession  than  Shakespeare,  298. 

• ' ,  more  than  one  company  of,  in  Germany  at  the  close  of 

the  aisteenth  centnry,  298. 
Adalia,  unOsual  words  in  inacription  firom,  copied  by  Captain  Spratt,  R.N., 

128. 
Adjecttves  in  Earian,  formed  by  the  tenninationB  anda,  inda,  unda,  G&3. 
Adnlis,  inscriptions  at,   copied  by  Cosmae  Indicoplenatea,  a.d.  G30-G46, 

99. 
• ,  second  inscription  from,  detailed  ezamiuatiou  of,  S4-100. 
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y.jiA^M,  duktr  wnpleziao  <^  diu,  Moorifaig  ts  BarotolMi 

SoiMft,  to  tlie  heat  o(  the  Kin,  es. 
AfloaiBtletjpea  on  Oc^u,liBt  ti,btm  aubit  poU  to  Os 

AlAXAnder,  UI-i3fi. 
JUdhalm,  St,  nmufaUe  »eeoii]it «( th«  «  OMta  FflBmoak,"  SM: 
/\i^».mW«,  lilmij  of  (in  flu  Bnushion),  Aa  moot  eeUmtad  at  t 

tiiiM>,S8B. 
— ,awtreTe(liMt^|bft.fiuutiaiamomu  Anfai,W 

Iq' the  bntali^  «f  oeriain  ChriatJjuu,  8M. 
AmUf;  fooT  Ungs  of  thii  uuH  reooided  «s  nlhg  ^  diAnnt  puti  id  b» 

land,SA&. 
Amlethos  (Humlet),  at  Suco'e  Third  Book,  mkmi  deteOa  q(  U»<M1. 
-'»■■       II.. — .ibbHof sft, ia SKt/t'tFtaA Book ^rannt  of  tt^ 

In  hU  Thiid,  3S1. 
— X ,  irbBie  finnd  in  flowidhia^aa  ^cnt^m  h|iu.|iMn  bminnl  fe^ 

Buo,38». 
•-■    LI-,  of  Suo'e  Thiid  Bode flxfol^ti  ligiifl  tS  bmi^  Ift«  ftoeeh 
the  three  Oflha,  380. 
'       ■■ : ^  the  oBij  MKB  ,dwt  sgnes  iriA 

autkaspeue'i 'Hamlet,' SBD. 
Ammitoow,  ^gmt  of  Rhe^nn,  etritoe  eeine  wifli  ttw  m^DrtfK  M  one  oCUi 

types,  «B. 
Anglo  Saxon  History  reoorda  namee  fbosd  in  Saxo,  219. 
Anaelm,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmtmd'B  Buiy,  Charters  of.  believed  to  be  unique, 

&oe. 

,    rude    and   clioiigeable  trentmeiit  of.  by  William   Rufiis,  369- 

3T0. 
Arkesilaoa  of  Ojrene,  wins  willi  the  chariot  at  Olympia  in  B,o.  460,  410. 
Aswat,  or  Bhick  Nile.  Uie  Astaboraa  of  Strtib<i,  I'iiny,  and  Josephus,  5-1. 
AtliaiiiLHiiiii.  St..  naceuds  Episcopal  Cliair,  a.d.  3^11,  106. 

,  lives  a  desert  place  of  tlie  Thcbaid  for  six  years,  106. 

,  driven  into  exile,  a.d.  35S,  105. 

Allis,  a  lermination,  charaetfiistic  of  Ljdian  names,  557. 

Autograph  MSS.  of  tlie  Tivelfth  Century,  the  Sjiolia   Opiimi  of  Bucceasful 

literary  liunters,  -IIH. 
Azrek  or  lUii"  Nih>,  the  Astapus  of  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  EKodoma  Siculns. 

61. 

BcKK.  l)it,,  ciiiifiiins  the  accuracy  of  Uie  drawing  by  Mr.  Kirk  of  the  ther- 
luiil  spring  in  the  proviuce  of  Gedcm  in  Abywunia,  01. 

Itctiwulf,  tho  Poem  of,  detailn  about,  a3.'i-2.1T. 

,  date  of,  betivuen  Havelock  the  Dane,  at  leaat  two  hundred  years, 

248. 

,  gives  luudiliud  funns  of  some  of  the  uaiitea  in  Sttxo,  ai9. 
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Mreme,  ■  vessel  with  two  bajika  or  tiera  of  oais,  aot  nitb  two  rowers  to  an 

oar,  2S. 
Jirkabejn,  the  father  of  the  English  Havelok  and  of  the  Freaoh  Havelok* 

Cuaran,  291. 
locchoris,  date  of,  about  b.c.  T30,  MT. 
lonomi,  Mx.,  disooTsrs  in  a  recess  of  a  catacomb  at  El  Goorneb  a  long 

decree  in  Greek  capital  letters,  bearing  the  name  of  "  Athanaaius,"  100. 
Iracebridge,  C.  II.,  proves  that  Charlecote  Park  was  never  a  deer  preserve, 

favkelonde,  Tlie  Chronicle  of  Joceljn  de,  gives  au  interesting  aceouut  of  the 

Abbey  of  Bory  St.  Edmund's,  906. 

,  describes  the  making 'of  the  new  seal  for  this  Abbey,  510. 
Iritons,  The,  had  no  native  record  of  Cassivelaunos,  Cynobelinus,  etc., 

316. 
roainga-men,  are  recorded  in  Thorpe's  Translation,  310-343, 
race,  Ur.,  asaerts  as  long  ago  as  1710,  tliat  the  inundation  in  Egypt  ia 

munly  supplied  by  waters  of  the  White  Nile,  ST. 
ronswick,  Heniy  Joliua,  Duke  of,  a  patron  of  the  dnuna  and  a  writer  of 

plays,  307. 
nry  St.  Edmunds,  roore  documents  relating  to,  still  in  existence  than  are 

foond  in  any  other  of  the  dinsolved  Houses,  605. 

ALLiMACHUB,  one  of  the  earliest  to  notice  the  true  origin  of  the  Nilotic 
Inundation,  G8. 

anterbury  Cathedral,  important  ahartcr  preserved  in,  settling  the  dis- 
putes   between  Archbishops    of  Canterbury  and  York,   about   a.d. 

1071-a,  ieo-4. 

emeteries  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  exhibit  mummies  ricldy  decorated 

and  sometimes  gilded,  107. 
eramus,  Inscription  from,  found  by  Capt.  Spralt,  R.N.,  determinea  that 

Hostilianua  was  the  son  of  Trajanns  Deciu-s,  11:). 
hamock,  Mr.,  does  not  succeed  in  the  solving  the  mystery  attaching  to 

the  descriptions  we  have  of  ancient  rowing,  19-^  1. 
hocbilaicus,  the  first  name  in  Danish  History,  i'm. 
■-■■>■■    ,  the  Story  of,  proves  that  there  were  Danish  piracies  in  dis- 
tricts a<tJ8cent  t«  England  as  early  as  a.d.  SKI,  ^»5. 
Uaaical  writers,  testimony  of,  with  reference  to  the  Ethiopian  origin  of 

the  Nile  flootb),  Ci8-0I. 
oilier,  Mr.,  some  years  since  the  anthority  on  aU  Kubjects  connected  with 

the  "  Old  Copies,"  4B4. 
lothes-line,  Prospero's,  various  interpretations  of,  by  Messrs.  Hunter, 

Knight,  Dyce,  and  Brae,  104^-468, 
>ffins,  in  eaily  Sarkophagi,  generally  full  of  small  objects  for  the  toilet, 

e(o.    The  mummies  are  bandaged,  19fl. 
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OuliBa.  Ibe  inner  of  tha  older  Sarlcopfaagi,  graorall;  taaOe  ct  a  sin^fle  tn«, 

IM. 
-—,  on  Mina,  Ifao  100101117  "*  repraacntad  bid  ool  on  hfa  bier,  sad  il- 

teod«d  ly  Annbis,  Iri«,  nnd  Napthja,  905, 
Cobo'e  "  SlukeiipMr  in  Oormany,"  hdU  wortli]'  of  ptttMist  stadj.  8911. 
Coin*.  Oittik,  no  mi^jocU  kUowwd  ob.  but  neb  u  bwj  bo  d<Man»d  i^ptu, 

441. 
OoBauBonliOB.  doubt*,  of  Violorin*,  on  tb«  muu  of  Uanoua  and  Bh^ 

gion  tbow  tlut  Iwo  cilieH  niijjbl  be  inl«rMted  in  iho  nmo  QonUat.  UL 
Coneloeko,  on  IrUbnniui  of  tbe  taolb  notnif ,  awoenal*  <if  w^tf^l^j-Vf  ICni 

«r  Deuinub,  34f . 
Cotney,  iSi.  Bolion.  bland«»  of,  vitb  retpeot  to  SholMepum*  biitL 

t6C-7. 

■  — —     -    ■ .  stTiettUM  by  Dr.  In^Uby  on.  writUn  USan  hta  dulh. 

US. 
Coanaa  ludioopleurioi,  ioMription  m  AduU*.  copM  I17.  aoiieaa  «dow  Ir 

Jllhio]^  !3 
CosuttLniinoplie,  Ubrarj'  founded  nl.  by  Coortoatiae  tbe  Oreu,  MS 
Oouwi.  or  CwLran.  the  origin  of  bh  uam»,  UI 

Dakuu  Laxoomk  iMt  iMUc«d  by  Bode,  aa  ajiokaa  m  bla  lui>e  Ui  gBfli««i| 

Damocritua  of  Abdtro,  aoconling  to  Dtodom*,  ooBiU«r«d  tba  mmuUko*  << 

jEthinpin  ihr.  highMt  in  the  world,  0O. 
Da-Morgan,  Pro/ .  liia  Biagalar  idaw  u  to  tbe  taaMiiog  of  "  Keir  Taai'i 

Day."  480. 
IModoTua  Sicnloa,  notieaa  Uio  fnrtiliiring  mad  bronfiht  down  b;  tba  NQs,  Mt 
Dionymue  I .  the  maker  of  Ibo  fioMt  Ijp**  of  Syraeasaa  ooinst  430. 

^'  ■     .  prnpaset  to  «oiit«nd  at  Olynpia  wUb  tbe  obariot  ax.  3S9.  bat 

is  chontcJ.  ViT. 

■  .  remarkable  change  in  tha  ljp««  of  hi*  ooaaa  ollar  b« 


r«at(iil  ul  Olpapia.  43T. 
DomJtlan.  ttidravnam)  to  mt>M«  tite  lonoa  wbi«ti  had  boaa  anrtaUud  bj 

fim.  etc  ,  in  lliu  Uouuui  libnuioc,  M». 
Drama,  oonnddion  between  tlia  moat  anoienl  ond  tliat  rerltad  ia  Mm  tuA 

ti-liliifV,  40(1. 

,  t{<iiiuui,  eaaeutinlly  on  a  Greek  model.  4Ud. 

,  Attic  it*  origin  in  the  reeilatloBa  of  Urn  INlbymrabva,  407. 

-.  SpanUfa.  nuMtly  duvoUid  to  religions  aatdeeta,  lUli, 
I>yce.  Mr..  Hupporta  tlie  argument  of  Mr.  Kalgbt  againat  Ur.   Ilmdeta 

"liine-Uce,"  408. 

K  OLKH,  Ruppoaed  tA  rcaeir  iheir  ^utli  nn>l  vigear  by  plnnjitng  tak  oatUin 
•fringi'.  490. 
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Sdwud  tiie  Oon&ssor,  -three  great  seals  made  use  of  bj,  137. 

■  -      ■  ■,  seals  of,  eihibit  a    combinatioii    of  Byzantine, 
Saxon,  and  OaUio  art,  137. 

-,  eleven  impressions  known  to  exist,  138. 


'     ■-    ■-,  cast  of  the  first  seal  of,  in  lead,  now  in  Bridsli 
Mnsenm,  140. 

,  one  of  the  oharters  of,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  a 

forgery  of  tlie  eleventli  centoty,  141. 

-,  second  seal  of,  first  noticed  by  Mr.  W,  de  Ony 


Birch,  143-4. 

■  •   ,  third  seal  of,  discoTered  by  Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch 

in  the  Westminsts)'  Abbey  Archives,  146-7. 
Rmhalming,  mode  of  and  coffins,  varied  team  time  to  time,  bnt  mnch  left 

to  the  caprice  of  embalmer,  105. 
Evergetea  II.,  said  to  have  formed  another  library  distinct  from  that  of  the 

Bnchion,  392. 

Fleet,  Oieelc,  at  siege  of  Troy  consisted  of  nniremes  only,  3. 

Oalleti,  ancient,  rated  according  to  their  banks  of  oars,  3. 

,  their  ontfit,  rostra,  stem,  mast,  sails,  oars,  etc.,  B-8. 

■,  mode  of  rowing  and  length  of  oars,  9. 

,  must  have  had  their  oar-ports  placed  obliquely  whenever 
there  were  more  than  one  tier  of  oars,  32. 

I  from  unireme  to  quinqnereme  had  their  oars  arranged 
in  oblique  vertical  rows  as  well  as  in  horizontal  ones,  according  to 
circmnatances,  33. 

-,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Thnc^dides,  were   not 


decked  throughout,  40. 

',  that  from  Nineveh  shows  oar-ports  arranged  obliquely 


on  the  broad  aide  of  the  vessel,  27. 
-,  Libomian,  celebrity  of,  10-11. 


Galley,  a  French,  of  eighteenth  century,  described  in  '  Monthly  Magazine,' 

vol.  xviii.,  London,  176B,  12-14. 
Oelon  and  Hieron,  winners  at  Olympia  in  the  same  year,  the  one  with  the 

chariot,  the  other  with  the  horse-race,  436. 
Qreek  language,  spedmens  showing  how  little  it  was  known  by  the  learned 

of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  378-382. 

■   words,  cniious  alterations  of,  in  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  320. 

HiLASsABNA,  not  "Holasama"  (as  Leake  writes),  the  real  name  of  the 

ci^y,  122. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  N.  B.  S.  A.,  edits,  for  the  Iitaster  of  tlie  B«lls,  the  '  Gesta 

Pontifieom '  of  William  of  Mahnesbuiy,  319. 

VOL.  X.  2  P 


Ramlot,  tha  AoUUm  at  the  third  tai  toaxA  book  o(  Saxe,  but  w)|iiamili 

diffinvBt  peraoBi.  MO, 
■—  -■.  tfao  nMata]  nuliulr  of,  olxwmUe  in  tho  Ulea  of  tlio  thraa  (Mb, 

■  f>hak«*p«*n'ii.  no*  Uie  retl  or  hiatotiMl  ona,  SOS. 

.  ili«  tru«  dnunktio  «huaol«r  oS,  fnllj  reeogniiad  bolbow  known  to 

Sliak«flpeu«.  391. 
■■  tho  first  English  play  of,  oat  Booanarily  hf  8h«lco>p«a»,  ftt, 
——.  ft  GomMB  !piAj  M  lUBiod.  ImowB  to  havo  bMn  In  exMasM  En 
lfi9».  HOO. 

.  tho  UMoif  of.  Ant  held  luul  in  Slinriek  or  Juknd,  onilor  Kane. 
2S3. 

.  the  eonttiMtiioa  of  SfatlcaQMn's,  with  (ho  Oenam  pUv.  "  Dcr 
b««trsft«  Bradermotd,"  804-6. 
HuoliI  U.  is  not  known  to  hftve  bad  asj  Mil  of  his  om.  lU. 
U«T«li>k  the  Dftue,  direoUj  oonnootod  irltb  HugUt,  HlgdM,  nad  COioehl- 
laicna.  »33. 

■  — ■  looro  IQto  HigeUk  in  name  than  in  dead ;  mors  Iflra  Amletfana 
ia  dood  Uiut  in  Bam*,  Hi- 

-.  Tho  tiro  poems  on,  oolj'  rnoontlj  nutilti  pabUi^.  919. 


Dansh,  tho  Eirer.  tlin  anlv  rircr  of  anj  imparlaneo  from  Abysxinia  Eut  - 

ward  to  tho  Indian  Ooean,  TO-71. 
Hay  coltootion  of  ^Tptian  onti^tiM,  taUet  in,  irith  naniie  of  St.  Athaan* 

aiuti,  lOT. 
,  letters  huolbed  on  It,  undal.  tike  tbess  of  tlM  Codex 

SlTudticuB.  lOH. 

-,  tlie  names  are  chliefly  those  of  BUiops  and  fmbjrtan  pra- 


sent  at  tho  Conncila  of  Clwlcodon  and  Nlona,  106. 
HetwarM,  in  tho  poom  ot  Boownlf,  represonts  tfau  Attoorit  or  Chaltnarii. 

(I8T. 
Hun,  Uaurico  lAodgmTe  ot,  n  pulnn  of  tlio  Oornun  drama  and  a  mn- 

Bician,  207. 
HleniD.  as  a  dttsen  <if  Katsoa,  oonqttors  at  tho  IVthiaa  gaaies.  d.c  4TI, 

4311, 
Uippocraios, »  name  ohanetetistio  of  aa  aristocntio  bmily  delisting  in 

bonuis,  480. 
Ilijivlak.  no  doubt  tUe  sams  name  u  HaTolok  the  D$aa,  141. 

,  rsrjona  dot^l^  about.  3A4r4M. 

^—^—~,  cither  a  Ooth  or  a  Jul«,  probablj  the  latter,  290. 

■  ',  |t«rhaps,  or  probablf ,  a  Dane  o(  Jutland,  settled  in  Sbj^ibI, 

ana. 

IIi>itoi7,  obaonritj'  at  tar  the  period  between  the  departure  of  the  Romani 

and  the  coming  of  tho  Saxona.  ilt. 
Homa  uses  the  word  JEgj^tna  fur  the  Nile,  60. 
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HonU,  Mr.,  Yitira  oC  in  bii "  £bh7  on  Ui«  War-fpiUay*  of  the  Andents," 

2T-9«. 
Hogh.  Abbot  of  Burr  St  Edmunds,  inUrMtinff  ROftl  el  513. 
— -.  duaoriptioa  of,  in  the  Chronkon  of  Jos- 

mUd  do  BntlteloDde.  All. 
HtdglKDCi,  tbo  nunc  oC  thuugb  tntditionud.  in  genniii«,  tS$. 
Hugleikr.  dow  adinitud  to  be  None  fonn  of  the  Anglo  Soxoa  HigaUo,  one 

ot  the  heroes  of  Beovnilf.  ei3. 
Hnglck,  prtdooosMn  of.  liit  of,  ilfi-T. 
■  nigvlac  Mid  ChochOucua  probablr  rquMBit  tint  mat  ouMi  tnd 

pcnunumo,  320- iW. 
Unnter,  Mr,,  uguinent  of.  that  "Una"  nn^itt  "limo"  ot  "Udh"  tree, 

466. 

Ibilihd,  the  oountt;  to  iriiich  Saxo'i  AmloUnu  (or  Hainlet)  most  nlli- 
mate^  bo  nifemd,  Uft. 

.  t  Und  gr«»dy  piiiod  I7  tlio  ScnniUiutviaiiB,  21& 
Isu,  a  coouaoa  ending  of  Kuiui  townniunc.  113. 
Itoliiuis,  tho  first  to  kvrakeu  ■gnin  tJiu  tucioit  druno,  100. 

Jews,  duoreo  lor  th«  restoration  of  the,  still  probably  to  be  found  some- 

wfaero  nt  Bcbatuia  (HanuMUn).  S87. 
John,  King,  Charter  of,  to  the  Abbey  ot  But;  St.  Edmund's,  a.d.,  1901,  now 

in  tho  BoJIeluB  libru;.  61V-G30. 
JnTcnal,  idluAtou  to,  in  both  tli«  G«mun  utd  Bngliali  "Iluiilels,"  311- 

313, 


KuuBix*,  Coins  of,  doe«Uior«Taisel;pcon.r6rerto(li«suiu«voiitiftii  the 

fourth  OlTrnpinn  Ode  cf  PCndarT  ii"!. 

;  most  important  coins  of,  from  bo.  401  to b.o.  40S,  A97. 
^  ■  —  — ,  dcoeription  and  engmving  of  tlie  piiocipkl  sUrer  coiu  of,  US- 

UT. 
.^ eoins  of  tlie  first  porioil  may  rofer  to  Ibe  Olympic  viotoiy  of 

Pumenidea,  n.o.  cm  HH. 
-^^—  eoins  of  tlia  Mcood  period  ogroo  rvmArkably  with  ri&dar'i  words, 

EuioB    Inacnptims,  no  one  yet  found  more  than  two  Udm  in  length, 

frlQ. 
»  — -■  ftMiiinp&ny  Greek  opjgraplia  in  Eitvpt.  644, 

^ — ,  differ  esMDti&Uy  bom  the  Plurgiaa.  Lykiui,  uxi 


Kyprian.  541. 


left,ft(>0. 


-,  d«lailcd  ftDtityals  of  the  wurds  ooraiing  in,  BS4-SS7. 
-,  iMd  somotimea  left  la  ri^lht.  mtki  MmetimM  right  to 
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KaitMU  KppMT  amoDg  Iha  AuMie  kIUm  of  Uu  Tntfun,  iM. 

.  ronl  mewung  of  tho  lona  tScv^pd^MW  m  applied  to.  MA. 
I^riui  dUloot.  not  Ikr  ntinm'od  fron  LfiHan,  nnlilw  Gn*k,  but  not  i 

Nuily  Haa-Arf*a,  Ml. 
KilUbwiui  IiMetiptioni,  diffiuaHy  id  dacipliarinc  tbam  arUi^  ttaa  Uu 

Ikot  that,  like  the  KuiMi,  Um  fegcniii  m«  o4Ub  tffuwHj  wboUj  eos- 

■oiiAiitn].  690. 

AIpliab«it,  ■triUnglj  like  the  Kuiimn,  M8. 

£ifk.  Mr.,  original  dmringa  ot  AfejmBiu*  hf,  fnmmi  fo  the  lihnaj  nf 

Um  Hojal  OMgnpliiDft]  Sudutj,  D3. 
Knight,  Ur.,  nplf  bj,  to  Ur.  Httnter'i  uguBnt  in  EtTaw  of  the  "  lou- 

t»e,"48T. 


LtTAKD,  A.  H..  descripUon  of  iha  Recotd  Clambera  tt  KiMjva\\k,  S»L 
fjHiiiM,  HUM)  of,  deriTcd  froia  tba  Qn*)e  Xdpma,  Sansk,  4/i>.,  &S&. 
libniia,  tho  TmI  um  of,  r^n  only  1m>  deofaM  b;^  kiuwiu{(  nhnt  tho  ■■- 

deots  moant  hy  a"  rotunw,''  4l>S. 
,  little  n«l  kagwlodge  of  tho  otUmt  oT  those  lit  Oi«oe«  or  Has*. 

JAaiaaj,  Ur..  dotoib  of  plmo  nggMtM  hj,  lot  lbs  roving  of  pUaja  irith 

MTsnl  btiulis  uf  oan,  13-41. 

".  KunaiuT  of  the  evidduee  eJihioad  bj,  mth  rofaoiot  lo  ki> 

thuary  of  uicjeiil  rowing,  40-1!. 
Una  or  Line,  poasltile  ori^  of  tiib  lopograpUcnl  diMtiii«tiaa  ea  appUed  to 

oertaio  English  towne.  4T8. 
Lopex,  Odoanto.  jnd^ent  on  cansoB  of  tho  Kile  floods,  in  tho  "  BeUtknM 

del  Beamo  di  Congo,"  of  VigaSMm,  Ron.  levi,  H>-0». 
Louifi  la  JauBo,  the  firtt  IVouch  King  irho  appeoda]  aeeli  to  ehtttan 

after  the  Engliidi  lashioa.  a.u.  11(1,  I.ST. 
LacretioB,  cnnJiil  jndtpHnent  uf,  itith  nforcuce  to  Uie  otitMs  of  Uu  Eatnde- 

tlon  of  tJieNilo.  09. 


Madrzh.  Srn  F.,  diaooren  tho  antognph  IISS.  of  Multhov  of  Pux^f 

'•.Hiirtoria  Minor."  319. 
Ualmtelim^-,  Abbey  of,  aliown  bjr  tlie  irotis  of  WilUen  of  Maliusabiuy  lo 

here  poaMoed  a  considerable  Ubraiy,  whieli  wee  ahiutwfdUj  iltttrqjtd 

at  the  ttoformatton,  Sil, 
^^ .  William  of,  teasoiw  to  ■■HWifag  bs  waa  bon  botvccn  am. 

lOfO  aud  10t«0,  $30-L 

-,  cdncatod  in  Itia  eoHjrfcarB  in  the  achool  at- 


tafhed  to  tho  Abboy.  9i2. 

— ,  ahown  bjliia  worki  lo  here  been  an  inilasiriowi 


AtudiiQt.  £34. 
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Ualmesbmy,   WiUiun  ot,  well   skilled  in^  Latm,  thoogli  bnt  slightly 
Boqiuiuted  with  Greek,  32&. 

~ ,  coUeolfl  ftll  the  materiftlB  he  can,  for  lives  of  Bri- 
tish Saints,  837. 

-,  speaks  of  having  himself  been  present  at  mira- 


clea  worked  by  intercession  to  Saints,  326. 

,  decidedly  opposed  to  azeesaiTe  chnrahHleoora- 


tion,  329. 
,  em^oyed  by  several  monasteiies  in  writing  livee 

and  histories  for  them,  SSO-l. 
• 1     '  ,  appointed  librarian  to  the  Abbey  by  the  Abbot, 

Gode&ey  de  Jomiegas,  331. 
—  ■ ,  the  friend  of  Bubert,  Duke  of  Oloncestar,  tha 

natural  son  of  Heniy  I.,  332. 

— ,  warmly  supports  Qneen  Uatdlda  against  IQng 


Stephen,  333. 

,  declines  the  Abbacy  of  Malmesbniy  Abbty  in 

1140,  S»3. 

— ,  uneertain  when  he  died,  333. 

,  catalogue  of  works  still  extant  and  known  to  have 

been  by  him,  S3&-368. 

~— ,  constant  revision  found  in  all  bis  historioal 


MS8.,  340. 

-7-1  the  original  aatogiaph  MS.  of  his  "Oesta  Pon- 


tificom,"  now  in  library  of  All  Souls'  Oxford,  discovered    by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  846. 

,  manliest  olgect  of  many  of  the  erasuies  in  bis 


wmks,  349. 

-,  writes  his  "Historia  Novella"  far  Robert,  Duke 


of  Qloocester,  366. 

— —  -.  ..■■■ ,  Prologue  to  his  "  £zplanatia  Xjomentationnni 

Hieremiffi,"  never  before  printed,  36T'9. 

-,  his  works  often  show  alterations,  omissions,  and 


additiona  in  his  own  hand,  838. 

■ ,   collection  of  historical  abridgements   by,    in 

Bodleian  Library,  valuable  as  showing  the  books  in  use  In  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  302-360. 

-,  passages  in  Us  "  Oesta  Pontifioum  "  show  that 


he  was  coUediag  material  for  a  British  Hagiography,  303. 
■  ■■-""     '  ■ ,  valuable  MS.  of  a  "  Collection  of  Historical  and 


Judicial  Works"  by,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  862-3. 

-,  writes  the  life  of  St.  WUtan,  Bishop  of  Wor- 


oester,  at  the  request  of  the  Prior,  Warin,  433. 
Hela  PomponiuB,  view  of|  relative  to  the  causes  of  the  inuudaldon  of  tha 
Nile,  94-86. 
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UtiTin,  0«mkI  Ti«v  of  the  mMlioJ  of  saeteit  rmrisg  |iruptwdid  lif, 

16-I». 

,  hit  pkB  Bbown  u>  be  ifli|inc«ie«U»,  thongb  %ffrvni  ij 
ill.  MilTurd.  IB. 
Mi—ia  piityi  or  UjabotM  in  fVuioa  ihu  ta  tks  pilotiiiisgai  of  tha  Mi^tiHw 
Ages,  too. 

—.  tlio  oldest  Eaglisli,  d>U  from  the  begianing  of  Ednrd 

m..  ill. 

UomMMtfa.  Qtottnij  of.  -Britiah  EDitoiy  "  bj-,  to  ba  cbsaed  with  &>■«'• 

"  Hiatorla  DanicB."  Slfl. 
HanuuM  duoowrad  at  UmIwi.  on  Ibe  vUt  of  IMt-H.  Um  PriiMt  if 

Walw,  bolong  to  tbo  twootr-loanh  dirau^,  ItW. 
^^>^^,  dw  ooloBia  oaed  in  jMintJuK,  differotl  kt  differml  pInoc«,  IW. 

,  none  of  Umm  fband  whea  tl.ll.H.  Ilie  I'iiiiea  of  Wales  traa  in 

Egypt,  bare  man  than  Ihe  fiuur  and  oitler  mIEii,  200. 
,  all  the  bodies  then  fbnnd  pterloaatjr  rifled  is  seanb  of  J«inUa7, 


80O. 


■  various  c^las  lued  in  tho  dneorationa  of.  3D<>-910. 

.  eonatastlf  diiftod  in  tliair  coffiiw  by  Uu  Anbo.  and  thmkn 

difflcnU  ofHonaioatioiii.  310. 
Unminr  pit  oponod  at  Tbcbc«  on  tlw  ririt  of  H.ILU.  tbe  PriflM  of  WalM* 

imbabljr  dowd  Siuily  about  n.c  GOD.  188. 
UummiM.  toward*  the  and  of  the  twontj-fiftb  ijBMij,  often  plaeed  lu 

triple  or  qiudnple  coffins,  loo. 

Null,  T.,  astronorakal  bbutdara  bjr.  In  bb  plajr.  ''Smmav'a  laet  WOl  aad 

'r«BtaiiMait."  IIS. 
KatuK- Study,  value  ot,  as  affgrdiag  a  eloar  laaigbt  lata  tbe  obanctec  and 

operations  of  natuw,  irrMpoclivd  of  dMcriplhn.  Mt. 

.  ityslemaliMid  maUwd  of,  uwAil  in  asplainiog  tha  wof ks  of 

SliKkt^pwore,  646. 
Naluru  Olid  Ai\.  distinction  batwaui,  the  on*  H  oomprrfiandiBg  tba  mwfci 

of  tlie  Crealor:  tbo  oUurr  a«  rartrielod  to  Ute  works  gf  mas,  AitS. 
Kkanassa,  a  new  name  on  one  of  Captun  Spratt's  inseriptiooi  booi  Teloi^ 

190. 
Nleboison,  ^  Charloa.  llarL,  Kaiian  inscription  proeared  hj,  now  (a  the 

Mnsoum  at  Sydney,  ftos. 
Kili>.  tho  prindpftl  sfflQuntii  to,  tbn  Blue  and  the  BUok  River,  4B. 
^— ,  tlia  lilack  tiiabt  ul  A*irat),  priodpal  tribntorioi  of,  4P- 
^— .  the  Blue  (Unhi  el  Axrck),   the  aoet  fauporteiit  of  tha  Abjulnlnn 

rivun.  51. 
,  the  White  (Bahret  AbiiuD.nowknown  tobe  the  (nwNUe.  B3. 

■  Ihe  floods  of,  later  than  those  caneed  by  tha  Abjidainn 
affluents,  ea  ooaung  from  tlw  ^qainooUiU  Lafcaa,  M. 
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KOe,  aodaal  Hefamr  appeUatkn  oC  EKbor.  or  "Uw  Uuk"  (In  Pliny 

"  Sfria  ").  U. 
.  etirliMt  HMOtfon  of  die  rirer  by  this  SBioe  In  JmL  tt.  *,  under  tlio 

ram  HhO,  61. 
— ^.  (bo  itUuDat*  Bowew  of.  not  yet  (1871)  lUscowrcd.  03. 
— ,  ia  Uw  lime  of  FUny,  mjipoBeil  to  talw  ita  riM  In  Kanrlttnis.  »0. 
"■  uuLodftlica  in  Egypt,  tho  primaiy  caoae  of,  tha  Abytfiinian  Qood,  aa 

Umm  eomaoBoa  towards  tlie  end  of  Jnae.  S5, 

iMtnnaiiy  of  ^EoeliyliM,  IHodonu  SJunlns.  Luerttiiti,  Atbenaos 

TiboUiu,  8«iw«,  and  Hplindorns  tn  it«  ori^it,  SlMll. 
'.  doaoriptkin  of,  by  Sir  Samiiol  Bakor,  n2-fl3. 
Ninerob.  nriod  ooUention  of  stibjootn  in  Die  torm-eottA  RacoTd-<iiBmber 

•t,  3-^11- 
-    ■    ' '.  tnbltla  found  UieM,  tnnsotipta  ot  m  still  older  Aooadiui  lilon- 

tare,  8SS. 

Ou,  Ranber  of  men  *t  eaeli,  nmst  depend  on  the  size  of  Uia  tumL  as. 
Omi,  btaks  oC  dlffltnl^  of  Boppoaing  them  pUto«d  exMtljr  mbovo  one 

Btiolber.  IS, 
^^.  gounlly  pliod  to  tbo  tonnd  of  masio,  40. 
Olb,  ftoiy  of  tba  two  king*  of  this  aiuna,  10H-S71. 
Obf.  th*  otipnal  SoudniavkB  tarn  of  the  nuaei  Amiof  or  Aokf,  1M. 
Okf  Kjiro,  hi*  Saga  diroctly  connected  with  l^^g't^^J  Ht. 

,  »ioryo(;*;i-a7i>. 

■  '   ■',  th« auae u  Anlof  Oirimn,  S7T. 
OlJTe-bnnch  nn  noat  of  tbo  ooin-typo*  bcltovcd  to  roCcr  to  victorios  at 

OljmpiA,  13S. 
Oljmpio  Oantee,  tbo  winner  of  thu  fnot-rnce  al,  mnrlted  thn  (rpooh,  49S. 
OrdinK.  Abbot  of  St.  Edmund's  Buiy  for  18  years,  till  F«bnukty,  IISO, 

MO. 
0«iris-Api«,  now  EdcutiGcd  with  Serapis  m  Judge  of  tbe  Dead,  20:3. 

P»Diiui-tnu3»a  of  tbe  present  day.  rcpr«Mnta  Uio  row-galley  of  the  an* 

eieots,  11. 
Faiocke  the.  cf  Hamlet,  not  ncMenrily  refbn  to  any  known  obJMt.  600. 
Belopooneal&n  War,  no  veseel  of  more  tbon  tluee  baaka  of  oua  employed 

Ib,B. 
Philip  of  Iboedon  reoeires  newa  of  Ua  tlctory  at  Olynipia  on  tbo  day  of 

Alosaodor's  birth,  and  comnieimratod  it  on  liii  ooina  by  chorioU,  iS9, 
Kadar.  (bortb  Olympian  Ode  of,  what  iU  dat«  ?  427 . 
Kay,  Iambic,  in  Um  Oreok  longusge.  on  JowtBh  Soriptutnl  plot.  408, 
Politea  Victor,  Cout  phydoao,  uid  Arobon  of  Ceronuu  t>t«at  n  monu- 

nuott  to  Uoatilianiu.  137. 
Pompeii  and  Herouloaaum,  state  of  (ho  books  (ualaiiuMa)  ftmnd  ia  il,  Md^. 
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Pantnii,  lnuriptloo  trom  Kiuteqt«li  oopled  bj  CkpL  Sjmtt.  lUf ..  ifaq 

til*  exiM«n«e.  tbero.  nf  an  HexnpoUs,  ISl. 
Port-lMlM  of  UMiiatit  f|nU«js,  obloog.  nllier  ihui  rauDd,  ih. 
Pomg«L  M&nBOfl  b>.  In  tho  Gennui  'HomlM,'  ntn-SlT. 
naumi«,  his  iMary  wUli  the  efaorfot— du«  of?  43fl. 
PBuaiBetlcliaa,  Kuiaa  nMreenuleB  ot.  prabubly  fran  tiu  IM  Mut.  HI. 


RioK.  In  til* '  Tempcat,'  perfM|»  tJUniif  tioiut,  509. 
RepmeeDUtfainB.  druMtl«.  (ound  (o  pmraU  t&  »U  nttUont.  «Olt. 
Bono,  Uw  fliat  librair  in.  said  to  Uar*  bMn  nada  bj  LacalliaB, 
Rosehu,  faltiadar  about,  b  Ui«  0«nnaii '  nnmlet.'  aOV-StO. 
Boa.  la  U«  '  BcUeniM,'  pabUalMa  nlns  InaoipdMia  from  TbIml 

them  th«  same  aa  Capt  Spratt't.  1 1». 
ItoiTera,  ^te*  alloUad  to  the,  tu  aadoDt  galloj*.  10-11. 


~4 


Mai- 


S^rxT.  a  name  lued.  vitli  a  rtry  wide  ligQiSattloii.  hy  WilUaoi  of 

mMbnry,  3ST. 
SataU.  livM  ol.  na  MS.  oollMtton  In  Briiiab  Hiuenin.  no4  unlikal;  ori- 

ginaled  hj  WUtlam  of  UataoMbiay.  86T. 
Salisbtuj,  lU^,  Bfabop  ot,  ooiuldaniUjr  swularuoa  tha  Abbe^  of  Ualnua- 

bwjr.  340. 
Sanaa  or  Samj-tai.  th«  sxlatii^  aama  of  tlia  tnonatoia  diatiicC  of  Ahj*- 

linia,  bninaiy  Samiaa,  74. 
Sampaoo  do  Botingtoo,  oLtcttd  Abbot  of  Si  lldsuiBd'a  Saij,  aa  USt, 

Roreni*  tli«  Abboj  for  SB  fcara,  616. 

.  p«4itM>n«  tlio  King  for  tlw  «ifid> 


eion  of  tli«  Je«-a,  tli. 


ftia 


tktce  ohaiton  getBi^A  by,  filT- 


'^T*t^.  Doan  of  Bayonx,  ohajaetot  of  \\^lliain  of  Uafaneabary,  aift-7. 
Sarkophagi.  inacriptiona  on  the  early  oiua  of  Mena,  gSBanllj  ■''■^^"■Hi-M  la 

tho  gnd*,  tU;  and.  |:eu«nlly,  daring  poriod  troa  fiiurUi  to  «l««Mlk 

Djuaa^,  of  black  baaalt,  red  graalto,  or  wtiil«  ealearaona  ataM,  lU. 
Sorkopbagus.  oovor  ot,  oftea  Kpnosiita  tlie  honau  fa<«.  1911. 
Saxi)  Grammaticiu,  tho  autlioi  of  'BiittorU  Doaioa'ia  ibe  tmlflh  ttl^■ 

laqr,  ■nt. 
refari)  lo  Deda  aod  Dudo  of  St.  Qanitla.  aad  ibe  twdlttonayy  Ion  of 

the  loelandun.  3U. 
,  ooatomponor  iritb  Snurro  SturleaoD.  tbo   antbor  of  tha  *  BaiB»- 

krin^lu,'  and  aitli  tho  oarly  Frandi  Romaacoa  and  Ibo  KDieliuigeii. 

IW.  215. 
—,  inut«  in  an  age  wholly  itacrltlcal  or  ajitraiatwi,  SIS. 
— — .  the  cailj  portion  of  hi*  vdtinga  whicli  aoom  biatorieal  an  tlioaa 

tariug  to  Eti{jlaud,  31&. 
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Sazo,  his  thirtj-eighth  king  contemporaiy  with  Charlemagne,  21T. 

.  ia  tlie  fouxth  book  of,  Huglek  may  b6  substituted  foi  Amlethiu 

(HainJet).  232. 
Boar,  possible  etymological  origin  of,  '100. 
"Scarre,"  various  interpretatious  of,  in    "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well," 

461-2  and  480. 
— — ■ — ,  occuiB  in  old  copies  of  Brewer's  play  of  the  "  lingoa,"  J85. 

■   ■         .  the  probable  senae  of,  "  value  "  or  "  equivalent,"  i^i. 
Seals,  the  first  EsgEsli.  of  impoTtancc,  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 

138. 

,  that  attached  to  a  charter  in  Canterbnry  Cathedral  (No.  78)  determinea 

for  the  future  the  date  of  manj  undated  documeuta  of  William  tha 

Conqueror,  181-3. 
— — ,  the  praotdcal  use  of,  of  French  orig^,  136. 

of  Oflli  and  Eadgar  probably  from  ringa,  13fl. 

,  peculiar  difference  between  English  and  Frenoh,  137. 

— ,  English,  attached  to  doomnenta  by  silken  laces,  hut  the  French  m 

flaoard,  137. 
—^,  attached  to  documents  in  OermaQy  by  silken  laces  about  the  oamo 

time  as  in  England,  137. 

',  English  mode  of  attaching,  probably  arose  from  the  oustom  of  the 

Bulla  of  Southern  Europe,  138. 
,  marked  distinction  between  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and 

William  the  Conqueror  respectively,  160. 
,  value  of  the  close  examination  at  the  early  English  specunena  with 

the  view  of  delecting  forgeiies,  177. 
Senex,  J.,  F.B.S.,  celebrated  map  of  Africa,  dedicated  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 

in  17ia.  97. 
Serapeum,  the  disoovety  of,  in  Egypt,  has  revealed  tlie  name  of  Bocchoris, 

180. 
Service  Book  of  Strasbourg,  details  of,  412-420. 
,  contains  one  of  the  earliest  Mfracle  Pla^,  at 

kQ  events  the  earliest  with  mnsical  notes,  413. 

' ,  Epiphany  play  im,  413-416. 

-,  dramatic  representation  of  the  entrjr  of  Our 


Saviour  into  Jerusalem.  4:^0-1. 

'  ,  interlocution  between  two  sets  of  persoiu, 

CceUcols  and  Cbristicolic,  422. 

,    probably  arranged   by  Fulbert,  Biahop   of 
Chortres,  428. 

-,  evidence  tliat  it  ia  rightly  so  named,  439-6. 


Shakespeare,  the  infiuence    of,  on  the  Oerman  drama,  and  viae  vend, 
3Q5. 

,  BIX  plays  of,  capable  of  illustration  from  German  Bouioea. 
29S. 
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SliftlMqieiin.  Ifl  ISW,  Joint  isuw^m'  uIh  (limtre  in  Itlft«Urtu«,  Ml 

— .  (Ulw  HMiKiuhla  to  lii*  wknia  Wiuk*,  3M-4. 
-    I       ™.  nul  Inw  thai  1i*  aiMl  CcmaUtt  ditO  on  ibe  mat  i^.  4Su. 
--■  -    ■      .  biuny  »(  Um  bint.'nttliieal  anaedatM  uI^  nst  oa  im  i 

cvmIoucu,  Ul'l. 

— ,  iliMum-ititH  Kluiwiuy  U10  date  of  hitbirtb  ftud  dosUi,  Wt-A. 

.  u  It  nile,  Muet  in  his  raCBrMCM  lo  plijndalU  phionnm.  41a 

.  iho  Bl,vlo  and  language  of.  far  in  adtasM  of  Ua  eoaUafa- 

rarioH,  iH. 
,  tlie  peculiar  exMUemdaa  of  hli  alyk.  not  auriboublo  lo  toM 

RlMiioal  leArotng.  MJ. 

-,  the  writings  of.  wbwiitfy  Awactcmod  by  an  Innat*  love  of 


Natnra.  m. 

—^—.  spocial  ohnradwMln  <£  UmL  !••  draw  Bun  laigoltr  no  Ni 

tllAD  OB  Art,  tar  liis  nwtoplion,  (faailoa.  olo.,  SIS. 
— ^—  reJarrad  lo  Katnre.'.la  tliaBaiMatrf«Matua,a«alK>wing 

n-aii  n0f  art,  SM. 
.  illnstralion  of  tha  stmly  <rf  Nattiro  liy,  from  liu  viuicKU 

02H-SJIH. 

-  '-  ■      aimilrH,  tho  dm  of.  as  ahown  In.  SlO-MS. 


Sotomoa,  ih*  fbtmnoiiogy  oaad  kgr,  impUaa  Uiat  the  Jam  had  anpk  r»>' 

cardu,  UtiT. 
Spt«<li,  ali  the  figuiea  Ot,  uniclit  lo  b«  m  uoordanoe  with  Natora'a  law*. 

527. 
Spntl.  Cupt..  R.N.,  iiucriptiaiu  from  Tnloa,  ton  in  nnnhtr,  of  whkb  tsm 

ar«  ii^n,  U3. 
■  Greek  inaei^tion  ruiuiil  t^,  Bxfaig  tli«  dt«  of  tlia  dty  of 

CoramiM.  113. 


.  obtaina  Urt  Inacriptluiia  Emm  Atlalia.  and  aix  Inmt  ym- 

rioiu  jilaeni  on  tlio  wiwt  nboro  of  tli*  Dlaclt  Sta,  118. 

iiisoripUoiu  front  Toloo,    oontalning  wne  BBnauJ 


nuintM.  llU. 


-.  pTDcnrM  olevan'Eiueriplioaa  from  Coa.  ofwUebXialM-, 

biu  pultUsUod  BL-r«n,  121. 
St.  Eilnnuid,  U)d  bknner  of.  earriad  Mbn  Hcnir  IL  wboa  lie  coaqMnC 

Bubert  de  Bono.  Harl  of  Ldoeatar  In  1173,  HI. 
Stewart.  Mr.  ediu  for  tba  Maator  of  tbo  RolLa'Tfae  Won  of  l)i«  On«l  < 

the  Smoh.'  -iHI. 
Slrabo  iitatM  that  thn  ndus  at  Ethiopia  Iwd  boon  aom  by  poraona  1 

thither  bjr  the  ItoiDHiica,  UT. 


Tuua,  tbs  ooijis  of,  witit  AgoniaUo  ^7<a,  ara  {Mastlily  looal,  tlO,- 
TeiJ,  tlie  Engliah  word,  itn  probaUc  darivntJoa.  4lS. 
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Tew,  Ber.  E.,  identifies  man;  of  the  samea  on  the  tablet  is  the  H«y  Col- 
lection, 111. 
Thebes,  discover;  at,  of  thirtj'  mununiea,  hennetioU;  ualed  within  a  pre- 

pamtiou  of  liuen  and  lime  moulded  over  tha  enwrapped  body,  on  the 

visit  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wfllea,  185-lHtl. 
Tlieodebert.  grandson  of  Clevis,  King  of  the  Anstrasijui  Franks,  aji.  GlG-6 

•iVi. 
Ihenm,  the  first  Akragontine,  who  oonqaered  the  Olyrapio  games  with  the 

chariot,  b.c.  ilO,  i^iK. 
Tituii  Andronicna,  eotmeotion  between  the  Shakespearian  and  the  Oer- 

ntau  play  so  named,  307-^. 
Triremes  (according  to  Thncjdidea),  bnilt  first  at  Corinth,  4. 
Tfll  Owl-glass,  or  Eulem^egel,  the  earliest  Oernuut  draauttic  perfimn- 

ance,  409. 

Urro,  represented  as  a  name,  in  Norse,  b;  Olaf,  2T6. 

VicTOBT,  the  modem  idea  of,  not  represented  on  coins  till  the  time  of 

Alexander,  440. 
Volumes,  register  of  the  nombei  of  letters  in  144  ancient  Latin  volomes,  403. 
' ,  the  actual  extent  of,  asoertiuned  bj  tiienumberof  the  lettersin  each, 

403. 
,  ancient,  generally  kept  as  rolls  in  "  Capss,"  thongh  square  books 

were  not  unknown,  403. 
YoesiuB,U.,  the  whole  question  of  ancient  rowing  disoossed  in  his  "Sisser 

tadon  on  the  Ancient  Marine."  23-24. 

Warhkk,  poem  b;,  called  "  Argentile  and  Cnran,"  S62. 

Warwickshire,  local  traditions  ot  record  the  names  of  0$i  and  Vermimd, 

218. 
William  the  Conqueror,  not  known  to  have  used  taj  seal  while  Duke  of 

Nonnandjr,  IGO. 
,  appears  on  the  obverse  of  his  seals,  as  "  Norman- 

nomm  patrouus,"  and  the  reverse,  as  "  Anglis  regem,"  lGO-1. 

-,  the  seals  of,  contain  a  hexametiic  distich  in  Leo- 


nine rhTine,  162. 

—  ■    — ,  ten  impressions  i^  his  first  seal  known  to  exist, 


1C3. 

— ■  --     ' ,  five  impressions  known  to  exit  of  his  second  seal, 

16B-fl. 

,  forged  charters  of,  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 


1B1-T4. 
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WiUi&m  RiifuB,  skcl^h  of  hia  chaiactcr  by  William  of  Ualmesbniy,  St)'^ 

870. 
WoidBiroith,  a  studeut  of  Nature,  yet  wiUi  no  definite  line  of  study,  5il. 
"'World,  girdle  of,"  meooiug  of  tliia  phnao  need  by  Lord  Bacon,  475- 

Zica  SnuTiDs,  vorahipped  at  UyUu.  andei  2eiu  Osogo  or  Ogoa,  553, 
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